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BELMONT  ABBEY:  THE  RENOVATION 


"If  the  Lord  does  not  build  the 
house,  in  vain  do  its  builders 
labor."  With  the  sizeable 
perspective  of  one  hundred  years, 
the  psalmist's  words  echo  the 
experience  of  our  monastic 
community  at  Belmont.  This  is 
true  not  only  because  God  has 
sustained  our  community  and  its 
apostolate  in  what  must  have 
seemed  a  hostile  location,  but 
also  during  the  last  five  months, 
the  monks  have  seen  other 
tangible  signs  of  God's 
providence  and  the  provident 
labor  of  their  predecessors  in  the 
monastic  building  itself. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May, 
the  long  awaited  and  debated 
renovation/restoration  of  the 
monastery  began.  Rooms  were 
emptied  of  all  furniture  and 
belongings.  All  who  were  able 
moved  to  the  third  floor  of  the 
administration  building,  while  the 
rest  took  up  residence  in  a 
dormitory  at  Sacred  Heart 
College.  As  the  monks  moved 
out,  the  demolition  crews  moved 
in,  removing  plaster,  tin  ceilings, 
and  creating  the  illusion  of  the 
aftermath  of  a  bombing.  Yet 
amidst  all  the  destruction,  the 
labor  and  history  of  our  pre- 
decessors in  the  monastic  life 
began  to  be  revealed. 

When  Fr.  Herman  Wolfe 
O.S.B.  arrived  from  St.  Vincent's 
Abbey,  Latrobe,  Pa.  on  April  21, 
1876,  he  took  possession  of  the 
500  acre  Caldwell  Plantation  and 
its  log  cabin  house,  once  used  as  a 
way  station  for  passengers  on  the 
stagecoach.  On  his  first  visit  to 
his  monks  in  North  Carolina, 
Abbot  Boniface  Wimmer  gave 
instructions  for  the  erection  of  a 
college  building  to  be  joined  to 
the  former  hotel.  Prior  Placidus 
Pilz  personally  supervised  the 
construction  of  a  three  story  brick 
building,  75'  by  33',  which  was 
completed  for  the  beginning  of 
the  1881-82  school  year.  This  is 
the  south  section  of  the  present 
day  monastery,  adjacent  to  the 
administration  building.  Mary 
Help  Priory  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  an  abbey  in  1884  and  a 
year  later  Fr.  Leo  Haid  O.S.B. 
was  elected  as  first  abbot  of  the 
new  abbey.  The  abbot  and  his 
twelve  monks  used  the  three  story 
building  as  a  part  of  St.  Mary's 
College  as  well  as  their  home. 

The  monastic  community  grew, 
and  in  1891  the  middle  section  of 
the    monastery    was    added.    By 
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1900  the  community  numbered  59 
and  the  third  section  had  already 
been  constructed. 

All  the  work  was  done  by  the 
monks.  Fr.  Placidus  Pilz  must  be 
credited  with  the  original 
structural  design  which  was,  for 
the  most  part,  copied  in 
subsequent  sections.  Architec- 
turally speaking,  the  edifice  can 
boast  nothing  outstanding  in  its 
design.  The  building  does,  how- 
ever, say  something  of  the  monks 


who  designed  it,  hewed  the 
timbers  with  crude  tools,  made 
the  bricks  in  the  mule-powered 
boxgrinder  and  later  laid  them 
with  varying  degrees  of  skill.  It  is 
a  testimony  to  the  faith  of  these 
men  who  believed  that  the  hand 
of  their  Lord  had  led  them  to 
cultivate  souls  in  North  Carolina. 
The  accentuation  of  the  crafts- 
manship in  the  brick  and  arches 
of  the  windows  of  the  renovated 
monastery  is  a  reminder  of  this 


past,  while  the  new  living  spaces 
emphasize  that  we  are  monks  who 
live  in  the  now  and,  with  God's 
help,  will  continue  to  in  the 
future.  Throughout  the  structure, 
new  lighting,  plumbing,  heating 
and  wiring  was  installed  in 
compliance  with  current  safety 
standards.  New,  enclosed  star 
shafts  were  constructed  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  monastery. 
The  major  reconstruction  on  the 
first  floor  was  the  much  needed 
expansion  of  the  infirmary.  The 
recreation  area  on  the  second 
floor  now  occupies  the  entire 
north  section  and  includes  a 
music  room,  large  recreation 
room,  T.V.  room,  library,  and 
hallway  area  for  reading.  The 
largest  portion  of  the  actual 
renovation  entails  the  individual 
rooms  for  the  monks.  Each  room 
will  be  equipped  with  a  sink, 
closet  and  individual  controls  for 
the  heating  and  air  conditioning. 
The  two  toilet  areas  are  spaced 
conveniently  on  the  third  floor. 
On  the  second  floor  there  is  one 
such  area  in  the  south  section  and 
ajoining  baths  for  the  rooms  in 
the  middle  section.  The  white 
interior  and  unobstructed 
windows  combine  to  make  the 
rooms  considerably  brighter. 

The  new  windows  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  dramatic 
design  feature  of  the  plan.  Three 
factors  were  considered  in  the 
choice  of  these  windows.  With  a 
total  of  231  windows  in  the 
building,  cost  was  a  major 
concern.  The  old  wooden  frame 
windows  were  rotten  and  the  cost 
of  replacing  them  with  a  similar 
type  was  prohibitive.  Secondly, 
the  black  anodized  aluminum 
frames  that  were  chosen  require 
almost  no  maintenance,  in 
contrast  to  the  periodic  painting 
and  eventual  deterioration  of  the 
wooden  type.  Lastly,  because  of 
the  large  number  of  window 
spaces,  any  changes  in  style  or 
color  would  create  a  dramatic 
difference  in  the  building's 
appearance.  Therefore,  in  line 
with  the  architect's  purpose  of 
highlighting  the  craftsmanship, 
personality  and  history  of  the 
building  and  the  community,  the 
decision  was  made.  The  anodized 
black  accentuates  the  dark  colors 
of  the  brick,  thereby  bringing  out 
the  red  hues,  The  entire  com- 
position seems  more  unified.  The 
large,  single  pane  provides  a 
picture  effect  and  the  tinted  glass 
(continued  on  Page  4,  Col.  4) 
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BELMONT  ABBEY 

Belmont,  North  Carolina  28012 


Office  of  the  Abbot  December   3,    1976 

Dear  Friend: 

In  his  Rule  for  Monks  St.  Benedict  includes  two  related  ideas  which  are  helpful 
insights  into  the  mystery  of  the  Lord's  coming  among  men. 

Our  monastic  Founder  first  tells  the  monk  that  he  is  in  a  "school  of  the  Lord's 
service."   It  is  not,  however,  a  school  merely  for  the  young,  but,  rather,  one 
in  which  the  monk  is  to  be  involved  for  his  entire  life.   It  is  a  rigorous  school, 
one  in  which  some  harshness  will  be  known,  but  one  which  promises,  finally,  the 
total  attainment  of  the  monk's  quest — union  with  God  in  love. 

The  second  idea  relates  something  of  what  happens  to  the  monk  as  he  faithfully 
learns  in  the  "school."  He  is  caught  up  in  "conversatio  morum,"  that  is,  the 
radical  changing  of  his  life  in  order  to  become  what  God  wishes  him  to  be.   As 
St.  Paul  would  have  stated  it,  the  monk  strives  to  "put  on  Christ."   It  is  far 
less  a  matter  of  stripping  oneself  of  sinful  weaknesses  than  it  is  of  building  the 
virtuous  life.   It  is  not  just  a  striving  to  imitate  Christ  but,  in  a  real  sense, 
to  become  Christ. 

What  Benedict  asks  imposes  staggering  demands  on  frail  human  nature.   It  is 
precisely  at  this  point,  when  a  man  wants  to  shrink  back  and  give  up  the  quest, 
that  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  has  impact.   The  coming  of  the  Lord, 
even  as  seen  by  human  eyes  in  the  quiet  innocence  of  the  newborn,  is  God's 
resounding  response  to  man's  pleading  cry  for  hope.   That  Christ  was  born  and 
lived  as  man  is  the  ultimate  proof  of  God's  love  for  us  and  the  signal  guarantee 
of  our  not  being  disappointed  in  the  search  for  Him.   It  is  this  Christ  who  makes 
us  glad  to  be  considered  fools,  makes  us  give  up  all  else  for  the  "pearl  of  great 
price,"  makes  us  see  with  a  divine  clarity  what  is  truly  important  and  worthwhile 
in  this  life  and  make  it  our  own. 

To  you,  whatever  your  way  of  life,  as  well  as  to  the  Sons  of  Benedict  the  confidence 
and  optimism  about  life  which  is  born  with  Christ  is  the  key  to  lifelong  perseverance 
in  learning  of  the  Lord  and  reshaping  our  lives  in  His  image.   The  birth  of  Christ 
is  the  high  promise  of  unimagined  joy  and  completeness  in  the  life  of  man. 

In  the  name  of  the  monks  of  Belmont  I  wish  you  peace,  not  a  static  kind  of  peace, 
but  that  dynamic  peace  which  urges  us  calmly  but  resolutely  to  be  "putting  on  Christ" 
in  our  lives.   To  be  about  this  is  to  respond  with  greater  understanding  to  what 
Christmas  teaches  us. 

Be  strong,  faithful  and  joyful, 

In  the  Lord  Jesus , 


J^o  £&a**7s  *.*./* 


Jude  Cleary,  O.S.B. 
Abbot 


MONASTERY 

NEWS 

The  monastic  community  has 
had  several  meetings  in  the  past 
few  weeks  to  discuss  various 
aspects  of  our  lifestyle  when  we 
return  to  the  renovated  monastery 
.  .  .  .Brothers  Paschal  and 
Michael  will  be  spending  the 
spring  of  1977  at  Indiana 
University  completing  work  on 
their  Masters  in  Religious  Studies 
.  .  .  .Under  the  direction  of  Oblate 
Brother  Joseph  Laderoute,  the 
Belmont  Abbey  College  and 
Community  Chorus  presented 
excerpts  from  Handel's  Messiah 
in  the  Abbey  Cathedral.  .  .  . 
Father  Jerome  addressed 
audiences  in  Raleigh  and  Fayette- 
ville  on  November  15th  and  16th 
on  the  subject  "Models  of 
Contemporary  Religious  Experi- 
ence". .  .  .A  new  postulant 
will  be  joining  the  community  in 
January.  .  .  .Brother  Paul  Shanley 
completed  his  M.A.  in  English  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  last  June.  .  .  .Abbot 
Jude  was  the  recipient  of  an 
honorary  Doctorate  of  Divinity 
from  Wake  Forest.  .  .  .Fathers 
Raymond  and  Raphael  spent  a 
week  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
beginning  of  December  as  part  of 
a  tour  sponsored  by  Belmont 
Abbey  College.  .  .  .Father 
Matthew  distributed  over  700 
Christmas  presents  to  needy 
families  in  the  Belmont  area.  .  . 
Brother  Wayne  Snellings  lectured 
students  of  Dr.  Richard  Peek  of 
Covenant  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Charlotte.  His  topic  was 
Gregorian  chant.  .  .  .Father  David 
Brown  and  Brother  Placid  are 
continuing  their  theological 
studies  in  Rome.  .  .  .The  Sunbelt 
Liturgical-Catechetical  Con- 

ference is  planned  for  the  fall 
of  1977.  It  is  sponsored  by 
Belmont  Abbey  in  conjunction 
with  the  dioceses  of  Charlotte  and 
Raleigh.  The  steering  committee 
met  last  month  in  Greensboro. 
Belmont  Abbey  representatives 
were  Father  Jerome  and  Brother 
Wayne.  .  .  .Father  Kenneth  gave 
a  joint  piano  recital  in  October 
with  Mr.  Douglas  Zeller,  an  area 
musician.  .  .  .Brother  Simon 
directed  the  Abbey  Players  in 
their  production  of  Anastasia 
earlier  this  fall;  he  will  begin 
rehearsals  of  The  Lion  in  Winter 
after  Christmas.  .  .  .Brothers 
Robert,  Kevin,  Jan,  and  Wayne 
joined  the  teaching  faculty  of 
Belmont  Abbey  College  this 
semester.  .  .  .Father  James  flew 
an  Aztec  twin-engine  plane  to 
Calloway  Gardens,  Georgia, 
where  he  attended  a  Southern 
Association  meeting;  he  also 
recently  qualified  to  fly  a  plane 
solely    by    instruments.     .     .     . 


Father  Kevin  is  currently  serving 
as  pastor  of  the  parish  church  in 

Laurinburg,    N.C Abbot 

Edmund  is  serving  as  the  pastor 
of  St.  Michael's  Church  outside 

Myrtle  Beach,  S.C Brother 

Edward  Landenberger  was 
received  as  a  novice  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer. 
Brother  Edward  is  a  graduate  of 
Belmont  Abbey  College.  .  .  .We 
request  your  prayers  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  Brother 
Jan's  mother  and  Brother 
Gregory's  father,  who  passed 
away  this  fall. 


1  CRESCAT  is  a  quarterly 
publication  of  the  junior 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey. 
The  word  crescat  has  been 
attached  to  Belmont  Abbey 
for  most  of  her  history; 
literally  translated  it  means 
"let  it  growl'  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Abbot  Leo, 
our  first  abbot,  was  passing 
a  monk  about  to  cut  down  a 
small  tree  in  front  of  the 
monastery.  The  abbot 
stopped  him  with  the  word 
"crescat!!!'  With  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  the  phrase 
became  the  motto  of  the 
abbey.  10ne  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  existence  of 
CRESCAT  is  to  solicit  funds 
for  books  for  the  new 
monastery  library.  Enclosed 
in  the  newsletter  is  an  en- 
velope addressed  to  the 
MONASTIC  BOOK  FUND. 
Any  donations  will  be 
appreciated,  and  the  donors 
gratefully  remembered  in 
our  prayers. 


Jerome  Oetgen.  An  American 
Abbot:  Boniface  Wimmer,  O.S.B. 

1809-1887.  The  Archabbey  Press, 
Latrobe,  Pa.  1976.  Pp.  ix,  344. 

This  careful  study  of  the 
founder  of  St.  Vincent  Archabbey 
and  of  most  of  its  daughter- 
houses  makes  its  hero  come  alive 
in  its  pages  and  the  thirty-eight 
photographs  of  persons  and 
places.  It  also  corrects  much  in 
the  Wimmer  legend  that  needs 
being  set  straight.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  abbot's  feverish 
activity,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  pastoral  care  of  souls,  but 
toward  the  end  of  his  busy  life,  he 
entertained  certain  misgivings 
about  it.  Oetgen  makes  it  clear 
that  the  great  founder  of 
American  Benedictine 

monasticism  held  learning  and  art 
in  very  high  esteem  and  culti- 
vated an  intense  interior  life.  But 
he  had  to  make  a  decision  in 
regard  to  priorities  as  he  saw  and 
understood  them,  and  eventually 
at  least  the  American  bishops 
thought  he  had  made  the  right 
decision. 

When  he  set  out  for  the  United 
States  in  1846,  Wimmer's  aim 
was  rather  limited:  to  minister  to 
the  needs  of  German-speaking 
American  Catholics.  For  a  while 
he  restricted  his  activity  to  this 
sphere,  but  eventually  he  under- 
stood that  he  would  have  to 
broaden  his  apostolate  if  he 
wanted  it  to  stay  alive.  And  so  he 
extended  his  zeal  to  embrace 
English-speaking  and  Czech- 
speaking  American  Catholics,  he 
founded       a      monastery       in 


BOOK  REVIEW 


thoroughly  Protestant  North 
Carolina,  he  undertook  the  care  of 
recently  freed  Blacks  in  Georgia, 
he  approved  the  work  of  his  first 
foundation  among  the  Indians  of 
Minnesota,  and  he  established  a 
monastery  in  Iowa  for  persons  of 
Irish  background.  The  Iowa 
venture  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  view  of  Wimmer's 
early  difficulties  with  Bishop 
Michael  O'Connor  of  Pittsburgh 
and  various  other  ecclesiastics 
from  Ireland.  Shortly  before  his 
death,  he  had  to  turn  down  an 
invitation  to  establish  a 
monastery  in  Ecuador;  he 
anticipated  that  his  successor 
might  be  in  a  position  to  comply. 
Wimmer  was  a  student  for  the 
diocese  of  Regensburg  when  in 
1830  King  Ludwig  I  ordered  the 
restoration  of  the  monastic  life  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria. 
Ordained  in  1831,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Marian  shrine  of 
Altoetting  in  the  diocese  of 
Passau  to  minister  to  the 
thousands  of  pilgrims  who  flocked 
there  every  year  and  to  assist  in 
neighboring  parishes.  He  thus 
came  by  his  missionary  zeal  quite 
naturally.  He  entered  the  Abbey 
of  Metten  in  1832,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  took  this  step 
because  of  dissatisfaction. 
Following  his  solemn  profession 
in  1833,  he  was  again  assigned  to 
the  active  pastoral  ministry  and 
later  to  teaching  Latin  and  Greek 
at  the  Ludwigs-Gymnasium  in 
Munich.  He  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  a  movement  to  revive  the 
(continued  on  Page  4,  Col.  3) 
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The  trees  stand  silent, 

Do  not  ask  them  to  bear  fruit. 

Life's  rush  must  crawl 

Among  the  dark  hills  where  snow  hides, 

And  the  land  stripped  by  the  harvest 

Must  stand  fallow  and  fade 

Beneath  the  dull  morning  frost, 

The  color  already  dissolved  in  the  freezing  rain. 

Winter  has  brought  solitude  to  earth 

So  that  with  cold  objectivity  it  might  contemplate  its  life, 

And  learn  to  long  again  for  the  pain  of  birth 

Before  creation  runs  toward  the  east 

Where  the  grey  winter  sky  breaks 

And  all  is  re-created  in  the  coming  of  the  Sun. 

Jan  Northcott,  O.S.B. 
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BELMONT  ABBEY:  THE  RENOVATION 

(continued  from  Page  1) 


former  monastery  of  Mallersdorf 
as  a  house  of  studies  for  the 
Bavarian  Benedictines;  the 
failure  of  the  project  caused  some 
of  his  confreres  to  label  Wimmer 
a  visionary.  Before  long  he 
became  interested  in  the  United 
States  and  conceived  the  idea  of 
translating  the  Order  of  Saint 
Benedict  there.  After  numerous 
difficulties  and  disappointments 
he  was  able  to  set  out  for 
Pennsylvania  with  eighteen 
candidates  in  July  1846. 

A  constantly  recurring  theme  in 
Wimmer 's  long  career  is  that  of 
conflict  —  with  Abbot  Gregory 
Scherrof  Metten,  Bishop  Michael 
O'Connor  of  Pittsburgh,  Father 
Peter  Lemke,  Father  Peter 
Lechner,  Mother  Benedicta 
Riepp,  and  several  of  his  monks. 
Many  of  the  younger  monks  at  St. 
Vincent  and  its  foundations  were 
antagonized  by  his  excessive 
concern  for  missionary  activity 
and  on  several  occasions  the 
atmosphere  at  Saint  Vincent  was 
tense.  Oetgen  presents  all  these 
disputes  in  their  least  edifying 
details  in  an  effort  to  be  fair  to  all 
concerned,  and  Wimmer  does  not 
always  emerge  as  the  innocent 
victim  of  persecution.  Quite  the 
contrary:  frequently  his  methods, 
and  even  his  motives,  leave  much 
to  be  desired.  It  seems  beyond 
question  that  he  at  least  hinted  to 
blackmail  in  the  effort  to  extract 
permission  to  go  to  America  from 
Abbot  Scherr  (pp.  45,  51,  54),  and 
he  more  than  once  used  for 
construction  at  Saint  Vincent 
money  sent  by  King  Ludwig  for 
the  Benedictine  Sisters  in  St. 
Marys,  Pennsylvania.  But  his 
opponents'methods  were  often  no 
more  exalted.  We  are  just  better 
informed  about  what  he  did,  and 
so  no  doubt  that  is  why  he  often 
appears  as  the  villain.  However, 
in  the  bizarre  story  of  the  pseudo- 
visionary  Paul  George  Keck  (pp. 
191-211),  Wimmer  is  clearly  the 
victor  of  heroic  stature  —  despite 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  his  monks 
were  on  the  opposite  side.  Even 
here,  though,  his  victory  is  not 
total:  for  a  while  he  too  was  duped 
by  the  imposter. 

Only  when  he  died  on  8 
December  1887  could  his  true 
greatness  be  measured.  He  had 
firmly  established  the  American 
Cassinese  Congregation  and  ten 
of  the  monasteries  that  now 
belong  to  it.  Two  of  his  monks 
were  bishops,  a  third  (Leo  Haid) 
was  named  to  the  episcopacy  the 
day  precpding  Wimmer's  death, 
and  four  others  were  abbots.  And 
more  than  400  monks  lived  in  the 
monasteries  he  had  founded.  He 
had  had  a  very  full  life  —  no 
doubt  it  often  seemed  entirely  too 
full     —     and     he     could     take 


satisfaction  in  what  he  had 
achieved.  He  could  also  afford  to 
smile  indulgently  at  those  who 
called  him  a  visionary.  He  was  the 
right  man  at  a  time  of  great  need 
in  the  young  American  Church. 
That  need  is  no  longer  urgent  and 
it  is  high  time  to  turn  to  some  of 
the  aspects  of  the  monastic  life 
that  Wimmer  had  to  neglect. 

Anselm  Biggs,  O.S.B. 


heightens  the  greens  producing  a 
pleasant,  calm  atmosphere  for  the 
occupant. 

In  order  to  take  full  advantage 
of  our  new  home  and  its  effects  on 
our  prayer  and  work,  Abbot  Jude 
and  the  community  are  in  the 
process  of  evaluating  the  life- 
style. These  discussions  will 
touch  on  all  facets  of  community 
life  from  the  day  to  day  main- 
tenance of  the  facility  to  the 
silence  and  prayer  that  will  fill  the 
building.  The  community  is,   to 


say  the  least,  excited  about  the 
new  quarters  and  realizes  this  as 
an  opportune  time  to  examine  the 
life  it  leads  both  in  and  outside  of 
the  monastery. 

As  the  monks  of  Belmont 
Abbey  begin  their  second 
hundred  years  in  a  refurbished 
building  it  is  their  hope  that  the 
building  will  provide  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  their 
prayer  and  work  for  many  years  to 
come. 


TO  COMPLETE  40  YEARS  DEC.  19 

SPECIAL  MASS 
IN  HONOR  OF 
FATHER  REMBERT 
HELD  NOV.  14 

A  special  Mass  was  held  at  St. 
Benedict's  Church  in  Richmond, 
Virginia  on  November  14th  in 
honor  of  Father  Rembert  Codd, 
O.S.B.  Father  Rembert  who 
completes  forty  years  as  a  priest 
on  December  19th,  is  retiring  at 
the  end  of  1976  as  pastor  of  St. 
Benedict's  Church. 

At  the  concelebrated  Mass 
Father  Rembert  was  assisted  by 
Abbot  Jude  Cleary,  O.S.B.  of 
Belmont  Abbey,  Bishop  Walter 
Sullivan  of  Richmond  and  retired 
Bishop  John  J.  Russell  of 
Richmond,  as  well  as  fifteen 
Benedictine  priests  from  the 
priory  in  Richmond  and  Belmont 
Abbey  and  ten  diocesan  clergy. 
Abbot  Jude  delivered  the  homily 
in  honor  of  Father  Rembert, 
noting  his  achievement  as  a  priest 
and  his  special  charism  as  a 
follower  in  the  monastic  tradition 
of  St.  Benedict.  A  buffet  followed 
in  the  Benedictine  High  School 
gymnasium,  where  eight  hundred 
parishioners  and  friends  cele- 
brated with  Father  Rembert. 

Father  Rembert  was  born  and 
educated  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
He  became  acquainted  with  the 
Benedictine  community  at 
Fourteen  Holy  Martyrs  Parish  in 
Baltimore.  He  was  accepted  as  a 
monk  by  Belmont  Abbey, 
pronouncing  his  vows  in  1931. 
Father  Rembert  was  ordained  on 
December  19,  1936  and  served  as 
disciplinarian  at  the  Abbey  until 
1939  when  he  was  assigned  to 
Benedictine  Priory  in  Richmond. 
For  eighteen  yeacs  he  was 
assistant  pastor  at  St.  Benedict's 
Church,  in  addition  to  main- 
taining a  heavy  teaching  schedule 
at  Benedictine  High  School.  In 
1957  he  was  appointed  pastor  of 


the  church,  where  he  has  now 
ministered  for  a  total  of  thirty- 
seven  years. 

Father  Rembert  has  been  the 
faithful  and  farsighted  steward  to 
hundreds  of  parishioners  of  St. 
Benedict's  who  have  sought  his 
counsel,    sacramental    ministra- 


tion, and  friendship.  He  will 
spend  his  retirement  from  the 
parochial  ministry  in  another 
work  to  which  he  has  already 
given  almost  forty  years  of 
service  —  teacher  of  Latin  at 
Benedictine  High  School.  Ad 
Multos  Annos! 


BELMONT  ABBEY,  BELMONT,  NC  28012 
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MONASTICISM:  CALL  AND  RESPONSE 


'  'Christianity  by  its  very  nature 
demands  a  revolution.  If  Chris- 
tians would  all  live  up  to  what 
they  profess  to  believe,  the 
revolution  would  happen.  The 
desire  for  unworldliness,  detach- 
ment, and  union  with  God  is  the 
most  fundamental  expression  of 
this  revolutionary  spirit. 

— Thomas  Merton 
Ascent  to  Truth 

It  is  this  same  revolutionary 
spirit,  that  encourages  a  man  to 
enter  the  monastery.  Revolution 
is  but  another  way  of  expressing 
what  St.  Benedict  calls 
conversatio:  that  radical  abandon- 
ment of  the  ways  of  the  'old  man', 
in  favor  of  an  active,  intensive 
search  for  God.  The  monastery  is 
organized  by  Benedict  to  provide 
an  environment  appropriate  for 
this  effort  and  striving. 

In  coming  to  the  monastic  life, 
the  revolution — as  initially 
experienced — may  be  essentially 
personal,  for  conversion  must 
first  transform  each  man's  heart. 
But  as  this  conversion  takes  hold, 
as  the  new  man  conqueors,  as  life 
in  Christ  becomes  less  a  spiritual 
ideal,  and  more  a  lived  reality, 
the  revolution  spreads.  It  was  a 
basic  principle  of  St.  Teresa's  that 
no  man  who  has  known  God  could 
be  so  uncharitable  afterwards  as 
not  to  share  it.  And  truly,  the  man 
who  is  seeking  to  grow  closer 
to  God,  seeks  to  share  the 
Christian  love  which  prompts 
him.  The  monastery  is  an  advan- 
tageous environment  for  this 
revolution  to  spread  because  the 
monks  share  a  certain  common 
purpose;  they  profess  a  similar 
goal  system;  they  are  pursuing 
the  same  end.  The  Holy  Rule 
proposes  a  life  style  wherein  men 
with  the  call  from  God  and  the 
courage  to  persevere  can  attack 
Christianity,  can  frontally 
bombard  the  facade  of  vanity  and 
the  icons  of  self-agrandizement, 
and  replace  them — not  with 
victory,  but — with  the  revolution 
itself.  Men  who  enter  monasti- 
cism  enter  a  process;  they  find 
neither  the  static  nor  the 
sedentary.  The  monk  can  afford 
no  weapon  but  the  loving  service 
of  his  God,  and  its  manisfestation 
in  his  life  as  intense  charity, 
genuine  humility,  and  a  keen, 
inspired  vision  which  knows  even 
his  weapons  will  not  be  met  with 
final  perfection. 


Revolution  in  Benedictine 
monasticism,  is  a  continuing 
struggle  to  take  man  closer  to 
God.  But  because  the  battle  is 
fought  first  through  the 
armament  of  charity,  monks 
effect  not  just  their  own  liminal 
community,  rather  through  their 
prayer,  and  to  the  degree  that 
they  can  witness  to  the  reality  of 
the  Divine  presence,  they  serve 
all  men. 

Christianity  itself  is  an 
intensive  struggle.  But  this  is  not 
undesirable:  it  is  an  expression  of 
its  love.  So  to  is  the  monastic  life 
an  expression — one  particular 
mode — of  the  Christian  struggle, 
expressed  here  in  terms  of  the 
fervent  and  intensive  search  for, 
and  love  of,  God.  Herein  is  rooted 
its  value;  herein  lies  its  call. 

Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 


PART  TWO 
MONASTICISM: 
CALL  AND  RESPONSE 
There  is  a  vitality  to  the 
monastic  calling  which  has 
enabled  it  to  retain  its  freshness 
through  the  nearly  2000  years  of 
its  Christian  existence.  As  an 
institutional  form  of  life, 
monasticism  would  have  long  ago 
worn  out  its  appeal  save  for  that 
which  has  always  been  its  central 
element:  the  opportunity  for  a 
man  or  woman  to  encounter 
Christ  within  the  community  life. 
The  monastic  life  takes  the 
Christian  precept  to  see  Christ  in 
one's  neighbor  and  transforms  it 
into  viable,  pragmatic  reality.  A 
monk  finds  his  salvation  in  Christ 
only  insofar  as  he  is  able  to  relate 
to  him  within  the  context  of  his 


community,  and  this  is  not  an 
ideal;  as  a  result  of  his  chosen 
cenobitic  lifestyle  he  must  daily 
rub  shoulders  with  his  brothers, 
experience  the  normal  emotions 
inherent  in  the  human  condition, 
and  yet  constantly  strive  to  love. 

It  is  this  love  which  motivates 
the  monk,  and  which  forces  him 
to  live  within  the  heart  of  a 
paradox.  He  cannot  love  his  God 
unless  he  can  also  love  his 
neighbor,  and  yet  he  cannot 
purely  love  his  neighbor  unless  he 
first  loves  his  God.  One  love  feeds 
and  nourishes  the  other,  and 
neither  can  exist  apart  from  each 
other.  The  monastery  offers  a 
field  for  this  love,  but  does  not 
contain  it.  For  when  the  monk  has 
learned  to  love  his  fellow,  he  can 
extend  this  love  in  a  real  sense  to 
the  world  at  large  of  which  he  is  a 
part. 

Benedict  laid  down  three  duties 
for  his  monks:  they  were  to  pray, 
they  were  to  work,  and  they  were 
to  study  the  Scriptures  and  other 
spiritual  writings.  If  their  is  one 
characteristic  of  his  monasticism 
which  holds  a  pre-eminent  place, 
it  is  an  abiding  and  quiet  sanity.  It 
is  a  vision  of  how  man  can  achieve 
holiness  by  creating  a  framework 
in  which  the  Spirit  can  easily 
work.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  life 
Benedict  created  is  the  same  as 
any  other  genuinely  Christian 
vocation  —  a  true  and  deep  union 
with  the  Lord. 

A  man  comes  to  the  monastic 
life  as  he  comes  to  any  other 
vocation.  He  is  called  by  God. 
And  if  he  is  true  to  the  Spirit 
within  him,  the  call  is  irresistable. 
But  entering  the  monastic  life  is 
also  fraught  with  a  kind  of  fear  — 
the  fear  Jonah  experienced  when 
he  was  called  to  preach  to  the 
Ninevites.  For  it  is  a  call  to 
personal  holocaust,  and  all  that  is 
merely  human  within  the 
candidate  resists  this.  Jonah 
attempted  to  flee  from  the  Lord, 
and  failed.  But  when  the  Lord 
brought  him  finally  to  Nineveh, 
He  gave  him  the  grace  necessary 
to  perform  his  task  and  move  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  repen- 
tance. In  like  manner,  He  is  with 
the  monk,  giving  him  the  strength 
and  perseverance  he  needs  to 
fulfill  his  own  purpose  in  life. 
Through  the  infusion  of  his  grace, 
the  heart  of  the  monk  is  suffused 
with  the  love  he  needs  to  validly 
live  the  monastic  life. 


And  there  is  nothing  odd  about 
this  process.  It  is  the  same  that  is 
repeated  within  the  heart  of  every 
Christian  who  seeks  to  follow  in 
the  path  of  Jesus  and  obtain  His 
everlasting  life. 

Simon  Donoghue,  O.S.B. 

PART  THREE 

MONASTICISM: 

CALL  AND  RESPONSE 

Among  the  many  types  of 
pollution  of  which  we  speak  these 
days,  that  of  noise  pollution 
seems  to  be  growing  in  notoriety. 
Honking  cars,  barrier-shattering 
planes,  thunderous  music  —  all 
are  cited  as  causes  for  the  gradual 
and  initially  unnoticed  losses  in 
hearing  experienced  by  many 
people.  We  can  all  become 
quickly  incensed  at  such  attacks 
on  our  physical  well-being  and 
even  compose  the  appropriately 
worded  letter  to  the  appropriate 
congressman  or  senator.  But  our 
spiritual  sense  of  hearing  is 
another  matter.  It  would  hardly 
occur  to  most  of  us  that  we  even 
have  such  a  sense,  much  less  that 
it  too  can  be  damaged  or  atrophy, 
and  furthermore  that  this 
pollution  of  our  spiritual  aural 
sense  is  perilous  and  a  dangerous 
factor  in  the  continued  existence 
of  human  civilization. 


For  Benedict  of  Nursia,  this 
inner  sense  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance all  through  the  life  of  a 
monk:  "Listen,  my  son,  to  your 
master's  precepts  and  incline  the 
ear  of  your  heart.  "  (Rule  of  St. 
Benedict).  It  is  in  a  man  or  woman 
attending  to  that  voice  deep 
within  their  being,  that  recurring 
tug,  that  ever-renewed  interest, 
that  they  incline  the  ear  of  their 
hearts.  This  sense  not  only  leads 
one  to  the  monastic  life,  but 
nourishes,  sustains,  and 

ultimately  brings  one  to  its  final 
fulfillment  in  the  contemplation  of 
Jesus  the  Lord. 

For  example,  a  young  man  in 
high  school  believes  that  he  has  a 
vocation  to  the  religious  life.  The 
example  of  his  teachers  who  are 
monks  plants  a  seed  of  interest. 
As  in  the  parable,  it  is  a  small 
seed  but  one  which  grows 
steadily,  though  unseen.  After 
four  years  of  college  he  has  given 
his  vocation  a  testing.  The 
"voice",  though  weak,  still 
beckons.  The  reason  why  one 
answers  the  Spirit's  nudgings 
may  be  incidental.  What  one  sees 
as  the  monastic  vocation  at  the 
outset  will  certainly  mature 
through  the  years.  Even  the 
reasons  one  entered  initially  may 
fade  into  the  background  or 
become  secondary.  But  through- 


out a  monk's  life  he  continues  to 
listen  with  his  heart. 

In  fact,  much  of  our  life  can  be 
seen  as  a  time  for  cultivating  our 
spiritual  sense.  A  monk  listens  in 
order  to  discern  the  will  of  God  in 
his  life.  This  is  not  only  an 
individual  task  but  one  in  which 
the  community  as  a  body  is 
engaged.  But  this  discernment  is 
not  something  that  we  can  all  vote 
on.  The  monastery  is  not  a 
democracy.  The  monastic 
community  must  realize  that 
human  prudence  is  not  always  the 
last  word;  God's  will  may  not 
always  seem  prudential. 

How  is  this  sense  cultivated? 
What  is  the  source  of  the 
"voice"?  Obviously,  Jesus  Christ 
is  our  source,  and  more  parti- 
cularly His  word  as  it  comes  to  us 
in  scripture.  The  Rule  of  Benedict 
itself  flows  with  the  stacatto  of 
references  and  quotations  from 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. It  is  Scripture  that  stirs  us 
up.  St.  Bernard  advises  us  to 
ruminate  on  them.  We  are  to  take 
the  word  of  God  and  chew  on  it  as 
a  cow  chews  upon  grass,  quietly, 
steadily,  and  with  great  delight.  It 
is  our  food,  that  which  gives  life 
to  every  part  of  the  body. 

We  listen  also  to  the  word  as  it 
comes  through  the  abbot.  In  his 
Rule,  Benedict  describes  what  an 
abbot  "ought"  to  be.  He  poses 
both  a  model  and  a  challenge  to 
the  community.  It  is  the  abbot 
who,  after  his  experience  of  the 
Word  in  his  life,  is  recognized  by 


his  confreres  as  a  man  able  to 
guide  them  to  birth  and  rebirth  in 
the  life  of  the  Lord. 

Wherever  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
originates,  whether  in  the  Rule, 
the  abbot,  the  community,  or 
even  the  stranger,  the  monk  must 
be  able  to  recognize  it  when  he 
hears  it.  Prayer  and  quiet 
reflection  on  the  Scriptures 
sharpen  this  sense.  It  opens  us  up 
to  God's  Spirit;  to  his  presence  in 
our  lives  and  the  lives  of  those 
around  us.  God's  will  can  become 
ours  only  if  we  hear  His  voice  by 
the  ear  of  our  heart. 

Robert  Hagan,  O.S.B. 

(The  three  writers  are  junior 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey). 
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4*  BELMONT  ABBEY 

Belmont,  North  Carolina  28012 
Office  of  the  Abbot 

Dear  Friends  of  the  Abbey, 

Last  year  we  all  experienced  earnest  and  varied  efforts  to  express  the  spirit 
of  our  Nation.   As  uplifting  as  was  that  experience  in  part,  one  must  confess 
that  much  of  it  was  frivolous.   This  says  less  about  sincerity  of  purpose  than 
it  does  about  the  difficulty  of  matching  words  and  other  expressions  to  what 
one  is  or  what  a  nation  is  in  its  deepest  being. 

Similarly,  as  I  try  to  say  something  here  about  the  Benedictine  spirit,  I  feel 
a  helplessness  in  framing  words  to  the  revered,  14-centuries-old  idea  which 
inspires  Western  monastic  life.   Adaptability  is  said  to  be  the  lifeblood  of 
Benedictinism,  so  as  an  escape  I  have  settled  on  a  way  which  borrows  from  current 
fashion,  namely,  the  penchant  for  cryptic  description,  no  matter  the  complexity 
of  the  subject. 

One  way  of  stating  the  Benedictine  spirit,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  say  that  it 
inspires  full  and  vigorous  life  in  the  world  of  man  together  with  a  comfortable 
acknowledgment  of  transcendence.   Put  another  way,  monasticism  engenders  respect., 
interest  and  effort  for  the  world  in  which  we  all  live  while  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  is  ultimately  God's  world,  His  creation  and,  therefore,  good,  and 
that  our  final  destiny  lies  beyond  this  world. 

Among  the  more  romantic  types,  monks  have  often  been  regarded  as  ethereal  beings, 
somehow  detached  from  all  the  cares,  concerns  and  needs  of  the  world.   History 
does  not  bear  this  out,  for,  were  it  not  for  the  earthy,  agricultural  enterprise 
of  medieval  monks  our  proud  achievement  in  farming  might  now  be  far  less  than 
it  is.   Likewise,  were  it  not  for  the  humane  concerns  of  other  early  monks,  our 
heritage  from  Greek  learning  might  well  have  never  been  transmitted  to  us. 
Benedictines  in  our  country  today  continue  this  tradition,  largely  through  work 
in  the  wide  field  of  education.   Prep  schools,  colleges,  seminaries,  retreat 
and  study  centers  are  all  expressions  of  an  enduring  interest  in  making  the  world 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Still,  the  monk  is  not  wedded  to  the  world.   Unlike  some  of  this  century's 
theologians  who  virtually  despair  of  knowing  very  much  about  God  and,  therefore, 
tend  to  be  silent  about  God,  the  Benedictine  spirit  is  quite  at  ease  with  God's 
presence  and  action  in  the  world  and  confesses  readily  that  perfection  is  truly 
to  be  found  only  in  an  eternal  union  with  God.   This  is,  clearly,  not  an  act  of 
knowing  but  an  act  of  faith.   It  is  refusal  to  be  daunted  by  mystery  and  the  ready 
acceptance  of  limitation  on  man's  knowing  and,  thus,  admission  that  God's  ways 
are  not  necessarily  man's  ways.   The  constant  moving  between  the  concrete, 
tangible  world  that  we  know  and  the  sphere  of  the  spirit  which  we  accept  on  faith 
presents  no  problem  for  one  steeped  in  the  Benedictine  spirit. 


This  spirit  is  well  stated  by  Father  James  D.  Crichton  when  he  comments  on 
worship,  "Worship  without  a  transcendent  God  is  an  absurdity.   It  would  be  no 
more  than  worship  of  self."  The  Benedictine's  devotion  to  liturgy,  to  the 
worship  of  God,  is  the  most  visible  evidence  of  his  conviction  about  God's 
benevolent  relationship  with  our  world. 

When  all  is  done,  however,  perhaps  nothing  expresses  better  the  absence  in 
the  monastic  spirit  of  dichotomy  between  the  material  world  in  which  we  live 
and  the  sphere  of  the  spirit  to  which  we  move  on  our  pilgrimage  than  the 
simple  motto  set  out  in  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict — Ora  et  Labora,  Prayer  and 
Work. 

This  is  a  spirit  which  we  recommend  to  you.   It  can  be  the  source  of  that 
other  great  Benedictine  legacy — Peace. 


Sincerely  in  the  Lord, 

Jude  Cleary,  O.S.B. 
Abbot 


PEOPLE 

AND 

EVENTS 

By  Brother  Kevin  Canty,  O.S.B. 
Greetings  and  many  "hellos" 
from  Belmont  Abbey  and  St. 
Benedict's  Richmond  Priory. 
Since  our  last  edition  there  has 
been  much  talk  about  fuel  short- 
age, heavy  snow  and  the  coming 
of  Spring.  In  spite  of  the  weather 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
activity  around  the  Abbey  and 
Priory.  .  .  . 

Congratulations  go  out  to 
Father  Benedict  McDermott  on 
his  appointment  to  the  pastorship 
of  St.  Benedict's  Church  in 
Richmond.  Besides  being  prior, 
pastor,  representative  for 
religious  on  the  Bishop's 
Diocesan  Board,  he  served  as  a 
visitator  to  St.  Vincent's 
Archabbey. 

Congratulations  also  to  Father 
Kieran  Neilson  who  returned  to 
Richmond  as  assistant  pastor,  as 
well  as  instructor  at  Benedictine 
High  School.  His  famous  smile 
and  popularity  make  him  a  big 
assist  to  any  Community.  .  .  . 

All  communities  have  their 
scholars.  Among  our  many  is 
Father  James  Solari.  He  has  been 
giving  informative  and  interest- 
ing lectures  on  the  Old  Testament 
at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Charlotte.  This  series  is  being 
well-received.  Besides  being  a 
scholar,  Academic  Dean  of 
Belmont  Abbey  College,  he  is  a 
pretty  good  pilot — our  flying  ace! 

Brother  Simon  Donoghue 
produced  The  Lion  in  Winter. 
Opening  night  was  March  11. 
This  was  his  second  production. 
Good  job,  Simon! 

Among  those  taking  bows 
opening  night  was  Brother  Robert 
Hagan.  He  appeared  as  Prince 
John  and  got  a  standing  applause 
from  his  fellow-monks. 

March  20-21  the  cloister  was 
lifted  on  our  newly  renovated 
monastery.  Excitement  filled  the 
air,  especially  since  our  confreres 
from  Richmond  were  down  to 
help  us  celebrate  this  wonderful 
occasion.  .  .  . 

March  21  was  also  the  thirty- 
fifth  anniversary  to  the  priesthood 
for  Father  Henry  Bollmann.  It  is 
our  prayer  that  Father  Henry  be 
blessed  with  many  more 
anniversaries.  .  .  . 

February  18,  Father  Oscar 
Burnett  and  Brother  Kevin  Canty 
took  eighteen  Belmont  Abbey 
students  to  Ocean  Isle  for  a 
college  retreat.  Father  Bruno 
Kowalezyk,  a  Franciscan,  was 
retreat  master.  Each  Tuesday 
night  Father  Oscar  and  Brother 
Kevin  go  with  a  group  of  students 
to  visit  at  Dallas  prison.  Father 
Oscar  is  head  of  Campus 
Ministry.  ... 
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We  understand  that  Father 
Frederick  George  is  the  most 
popular  priest  at  St.  Benedict's 
Grammar  School.  He  takes  the 
boys  and  girls  bicycling  and  on 
outings.  His  popularity  is  only 
matched  by  his  energy. 

The  Lilly  Foundation  selected 
among  others,  Father  Arthur 
Pendleton,  as  a  "Lilly  Scholar." 
Father  Arthur  completed  a  three 
week  course  at  Duke  University 
which  pertained  to  the  studying  of 
the  Piaget  method  in  the  teaching 
of  chemistry. 

Father  Jerome  Dollard  is  busy 
with  the  arrangements  for  the 
Hallinan  Seminar  which  will  take 
place  at  Belmont  Abbey  June 
13-16.  We  would  like  to 
encourage  as  many  as  possible  to 
attend  this  outstanding  annual 
Seminar.  [Father  Jerome  is  sub- 
prior  and  Director  of  Formation.] 
Father  Jerome  gave  a  retreat  for 
Wake  Forest  University  Students 
in  early  March.  In  addition 
delivered  lectures  on  Sin  and 
Reconciliation  at  Queen  of 
Apostle  Church  in  Belmont  and 
St.  Elizabeth's  Church  in  Boone, 
N.C. 

We  are  all  proud  of  Father 
Peter  Stragand  and  his  outstand- 
ing volunteer  work  with  the 
handicapped.  He  is  now  serving 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
Home  of  the  Handicapped. 
Father  Peter  is  the  Prior  of 
Belmont  Abbey. 

We  ask  all  to  keep  in  your 
prayers,  John  Scales,  the  brother 
of  Father  Donald  Scales,  who  died 
this  past  winter. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Quitslund,  Sonya  A.  Beauduin: 
A  Prophet  Vindicated.  New  York, 
The  Newman  Press.  1973.  Pp. 
xviii,  366. 

In  1926  the  late  Virgil  Michel  of 
St.  John's  Abbey  translated  La 
piete  de  VSglise  (Liturgy,  The  Life 
of  the  Church),  written  twelve 
years  earlier  by  Lambert 
Beauduin  of  Mont-Cesar.  Despite 
the  merits  of  the  book  and  the  fact 
that  the  American  Liturgical 
movement  was  then  getting  into 
stride,  its  author  was  known  to 
only  a  few  specialists  in  the 
United  States  before  Vatican  II. 
And  yet  he  is  one  of  the  chief 
architects  of  the  contemporary 
Catholic  Church.  Born  at  Rosoux- 
les-Waremme,  Belgium,  in  1873, 
he  lived  to  witness  the  election  of 
his  friend,  Giuseppe  Roncalli,  as 
Pope  and  to  hear  that  friend 
summon  the  council  that 
Beauduin  had  long  advocated  —  a 
new  council  that  would  complete 
the  work  of  Vatican  I.  Many  of  the 
leading  figures  of  Vatican  II  were 
standing  on  his  shoulders,   and 


Pope  John  XXIII  said  as  much. 
The  council  fulfilled  many  of 
Beauduin's  aspirations,  and  the 
fruits  of  his  efforts  can  be  seen  in 
nearly  every  movement  in  the 
Church  of  the  twentieth  century, 
especially  in  the  liturgy, 
ecumenism,  and  ecclesiology  — 
the  key  areas  of  Vatican  II. 

Like  several  other  outstanding 
monks  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries,  Beauduin 
was  first  a  diocesan  priest.  In 
1906  he  entered  the  Abbey  of 
Mont-CSsar  (now  Keizersberg), 
where  he  was  introduced  to  the 
authentic  spirit  of  the  liturgy  by 
Prior  Columba  Marmion  and 
Novice  Master  Bruno  Destree. 
Beauduin's  participation  with 
Godefroid  Kurth  in  the  National 
Congress  of  Catholic  Works  at 
Malines  in  September  1909 
launched  the  modern  Liturgical 
Movement.  Mont-CSsar  under- 
took to  publish  the  monthly  La  vie 
liturgique  and  Les  questions 
liturgiques  and  instituted  a 
Liturgical  Library.   Among  later 


and  now  familiar  developments 
that  Beauduin  fostered  were  the 
restored  diaconate,  concelebra- 
tion,  communion  during  (not 
before  or  after)  Mass,  restoration 
of  the  temporal  cycle,  importance 
of  the  homily,  dialogue  Mass,  the 
Offertory  Procession,  evening 
Mass,  mitigation  of  the 
Eucharistic  fast,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  exposition  during 
Mass. 

From  1921  to  1925  he  taught 
fundamental  theology  at  the 
Collegio  Sant'  Anselmo  in  Rome. 
Research  for  his  course  led  him  to 
deeper  insights  into  the  mystery 
of  the  Church  and  a  discovery  of 
the  ecclesiology  of  the  Eastern 
Churches.  He  became  keenly 
interested  in  reunion,  and  a  group 
of  disciples  gathered  around  him. 
His  interest  was  not  confined  to 
the  Orthodox.  While  he  did  not 
participate  personally  in  the 
celebrated  Malines  Conversations 
(1921-1926)  between  Catholics 
and  Anglicans,  he  became 
involved  through  Cardinal 
Mercier,  for  whom  he  wrote  the 
paper  delivered  on  19-20  May 
1925:  it  called  for  a  reunion  of  the 
Anglican  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  rather  than  its  absorption 
by  the  Roman  Church. 

In  an  effort  to  further  the 
interest  of  Pope  Pius  XI  in 
reunion  of  the  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  Churches,  Beauduin  in 
1925  founded  the  Priory  of  Amay. 
Unfortunately,  he  lacked  the 
confidence  of  the  Abbot  Primate 
Fidelis  von  Stotzingen.  And  since 
his  ecumenical  concerns 

embraced  more  than  merely 
Russia  and  he  advocated  group 
reunion  rather  than  individual 
conversion,  he  incurred  the 
enmity  of  Michel  d'Herbigny, 
S.J.,  President  of  the  Pontifical 
Commission  for  Russia.  These 
two  powerful  figures  were  allied 
against  Beauduin  in  a  conspiracy 
to  wreck  his  work,  and  they 
appear  in  Quitslund's  pages  as 
truly  despicable.  Beauduin  was 
forced  to  leave  Amay  and  spend 
more  than  twenty  years  in  exile 
and  disgrace.  But  in  all  that  time 
no  word  of  recrimination  ever 
crossed  his  lips  or  came  from  his 
pen.  His  monks  moved  from 
Amay  to  Chevetogne  in  1939,  and 
Beauduin  was  finally  able  to 
rejoin  them  in  1951. 

Meanwhile,  the  French 
Liturgical  Movement  had  been 
started  by  him  after  World  War 
II,  and  in  1947  Pius  XII  adopted 
various  teachings  of  Beauduin  in 
Mediator  Dei.  The  pieces  began 
to  fall  into  place  and  the  prophet 
was  vindicated:  in  1948  the  Pope 
set  up  the  Commission  for  the 
General  Restoration  of  the 
Liturgy;  he  restored  the  Easter 
Vigil  in  1951  and  all  of  Holy  Week 
in  1955,  and  in  1958  he  called  for 


1  CRESCAT  is  a  quarterly 
publication  of  the  junior 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey. 
The  word  crescat  has  been 
attached  to  Belmont  Abbey 
for  most  of  her  history; 
literally  translated  it  means 
"let  it  growl'  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Abbot  Leo, 
our  first  abbot,  was  passing 
a  monk  about  to  cut  down  a 
small  tree  in  front  of  the 
monastery.  The  abbot 
stopped  him  with  the  word 
"crescat!!!'  With  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  the  phrase 
became  the  motto  of  the 
abbey.  ^One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  existence  of 
CRESCAT  is  to  solicit  funds 
for  books  for  the  new 
monastery  library.  Enclosed 
in  the  newsletter  is  an  en- 
velope addressed  to  the 
MONASTIC  BOOK  FUND. 
We  wish  to  thank  all 
those  who  have  generously 
contributed  to  the  Monastic 
Book  Fund.  The  monastery 
library  is  under  way  as  a 
result  of  your  help.  For 
those  who  wish  to  make 
contributions,  we  include 
the  envelope  again. 


the  active  participation  of  the  laity 
at  Mass.  In  1949  he  had  officially 
organized  interconfessional 

encounters,  and  in  1950  he 
congratulated  the  monks  of 
Chevetogne  on  their  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  In  1957  Cardinal 
Tisserant  went  to  Chevetogne  to 
thank  Beauduin  officially  for  his 
work  for  unity.  Cardinal  Roncalli 
publicly  declared  his  debt  to 
Beauduin  in  regard  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of 
ecumenism. 

Quitslund's  study  of  Beauduin, 
which  gives  the  first  synthesis  of 
his  theology,  presents  his  ideas 
against  the  background  of  his 
active  and  yet  deeply  contemp- 
lative life.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant book  about  one  of  the  most 
important  monks  of  all  time.  It 
would  indeed  be  unjustifiable  for 
a  modern  Benedictine  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  life,  the 
sufferings,  and  the  inestimable 
contributions  to  the  Church  of  this 
great  spirit,  whose  grave 
inscription  captures  the  motiva- 
ting forces  in  his  life  when  it 
terms  him  "Monk,  Priest, 
Churchman."  He  lived  his  beliefs 
to  the  fullest,  and  his  actions 
flowed  from  his  deep  inner 
convictions. 

AnselmG.  Biggs,  O.S.B. 


A  familiar  figure  on  the  Bene- 
dictine campus  in  Richmond  is 
Father  Patrick  Donahue,  O.S.B. 
Usually,  he  is  seen  in  warm 
weather  cutting  grass  or 
trimming  shrubs.  At  other  times 
evidence  os  his  green  thumb 
appears  behind  the  Priory.  Father 
Patrick  has  spent  thirty  of  his 
forty  years  as  a  priest  instructing 
Benedictine  High  School  cadets  in 
mastering  the  English  language. 
A  select  few  have  endeavored  to 
pursue  the  knowledge  of  German 
under  Father  Patrick's  guidance. 

Father  Patrick  was  born  and 
raised  in  Maryland.  He  entered 
the  novitiate  from  Towson  in 
1930,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  on  December  19,  1936. 
His  priestly   ministry  has  taken 


him  to  many  parishes  in  the 
Richmond  area  where  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  have  been  called  to 
assist.  He  attended  the  mission  at 
Buckner,  Virginia,  for  many 
years.  Father  Patrick  has  also 
served  as  an  assistant  at  St. 
Benedict's  parish  in  Richmond. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  serving 
as  the  chaplain  of  the  McGuire 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
in  that  city.  He  spends  five  days  a 
week  in  the  classroom  and  then 
gives  a  part  of  six  days  a  week  to 
his  duties  of  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  his  patients  at  the 
hospital.  Father  Patrick  fulfills  in 
so  many  ways  St.  Benedict's 
motto:  "That  in  all  things  God 
may  be  glorified." 
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MONASTICISM:  CALL  AND  RESPONSE  -  PART  III 


By  Fr.  David  Brown 


"Now  this  shall  be  the  manner 
of  his  reception.  In  the  oratory,  in 
the  presence  of  all,  he  shall 
promise  stability,  conversion  of 
his  life,  and  obedience;  and  this 
before  God  and  his  Saints.  ..." 
(Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  trans. 
McCann,  pl31). 

By  his  baptismal  promises, 
every  Christian  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  model  his  life  on  that  of 
Christ.  By  the  profession  of  vows, 
those  who  have  been  called  to  the 
religious  life  ratify  those  promises 
in  a  solemn  way,  and  at  the  same 
time  voluntarily  renounce  certain 
rights  to  which  they  would  have 
been  entitled  had  they  not  taken 
on  the  obligations  of  such  a  life. 

The  first  of  the  three  vows 
which  a  Benedictine  monk  pro- 
fesses is  stability.  By  this  vow  the 
monk  promises  to  live  until  death 
in  the  community  which  he  has 
joined.  St.  Benedict  was  perhaps 
the  most  notable  person  to 
require  this  vow  of  his  monks,  but 
he  was  certainly  not  the  only  one 
who  did.  At  least  one  rule,  that  of 
St.  Caesarius  of  Aries,  begins 
with  a  requirement  of  stability. 
There  were  other  monastic  lead- 
ers as  well  who  insisted  on 
stability  as  a  requirement  for 
entrance  into  the  community. 

The  point  of  this  vow  was,  as 
van  Zeller  states  in  his  commen- 
tary, "to  counter  the  prevailing 
tendency  among  monks  to  wander 
from  monastery  to  monastery  at 
will"  (van  Zeller,  The  Holy  Rule, 
p  369).  One  has  only  to  read  St. 
Benedict's  comments  on  the 
Gyrovagues  in  the  first  chapter  of 
his  rule,  or  the  extremely  sarcas- 
tic attack  on  them  in  the  Rule  of 
the  Master,  a  contemporary  docu- 
ment, to  understand  that  legisla- 
tion for  stability  was  not  only 
desirable,  but  indeed  necessary. 

By  this  vow,  then,  the  monk 
gives  up  the  right  or  the  privilege 
of  moving  at  will  from  place  to 
place,  but  rather  binds  himself  for 
life  to  a  given  community. 

An  important  result  of  this  vow 
is  the  establishment  of  a  family,  a 
more  or  less  closely-knit  group  of 
men  who,  like  any  family,  en- 
courage, comfort,  and  care  for 
one  another.  It  is  this  binding  of 
the  monk  to  a  particular  family, 
rather  than  to  an  order,  which 
distinguishes  the  monastic  life 
from  other  types  of  religious  life. 


The  second  vow  taken  by  a 
Benedictine  is  that  of  conversatio 
morum:  conversion  of  life.  This  is 
a  difficult  phrase  to  translate;  it  is 
also  hard  to  define  its  meaning. 
Broadly  speaking  this  vow  re- 
quires the  monk  to  re-form  his  life 
according  to  a  monastic  manner 
of  living,  rather  than  a  worldly 
one.  In  other  words,  the  monk 
must  keep  his  eyes  set  on  the  goal 
of  eternal  life  with  God,  and 
therefore  be  willing,  even  eager, 
to  turn  his  back  on  those  things 
which  will  distract  him  or  turn 
him  aside  from  that  goal. 

Implicitly  included  in  the  vow 
of  conversatio  morum  are  the 
more  familiar  vows  of  poverty  and 
chastity.  By  his  vow  of  poverty, 
the  monk  freely  gives  up  his  right 
to  private  ownership.  From  the 
moment  of  his  vow,  he  holds  all 
things     in     common     with     his 


brethren.  St.  Benedict  is  quite 
explicit  in  this  matter.  In  Chapter 
33  he  says,  "This  vice  (private 
ownership)  especially  ought  to  be 
utterly  rooted  out  of  the  mona- 
stery" (R.  B.,  p. 85).  He  allows 
monks  to  have  only  those  things 
which  are  necessary,  and  which 
are  permitted  by  the  abbot.  In 
this  way  the  monk  remains 
unattached  to  material  goods,  and 
can  devote  himself  more  fervently 
to  spiritual  matters. 

All  Christians  are  called  to 
practice  the  virtue  of  chastity,  be 
they  married  or  single.  For  the 
monk,  however,  the  vow  of 
chastity  also  means  celibacy:  he 
voluntarily  relinquishes  his  right 
to  marry  and  to  establish  a  family 
of  his  own.  He  thus  remains  free 
to  show  Christ's  love  to  the  much 
wider  human  family  around  him. 

While  the  vows  of  poverty  and 


chastity  are  included  in  the  vow  of 
conversatio  morum,  this  vow  goes 
much  further.  It  covers  every 
moment  of  the  monk's  life.  Does 
he  truly  have  his  eyes  set  on  God, 
or  does  he,  by  his  words  and 
actions,  show  himself  still  attach- 
ed to  the  things  of  the  world? 

The  third  vow  professed  by  a 
Benedictine  is  that  of  obedience. 
By  this  vow  the  monk  renounces 
the  right  to  his  own  will,  and 
promises  to  obey  the  will  of  the 
abbot,  seeing  in  his  will  the  will  of 
God.  This  vow  is  obviously 
important  to  St.  Benedict;  he 
devotes  the  entire  fifth  chapter  of 
his  Rule  to  it. 

"The  first  degree  of  humility  is 
obedience  without  delay,"  he 
says.  "Because  of  the  holy 
service  which  they  have  profess- 
ed. .  .as  soon  as  anything  has 
been  ordered  by  the  superior, 
they  receive  it  as  a  divine 
command,  and  cannot  suffer  any 
delay  in  executing  it.  .  .  For  the 
obedience  which  is  given  to 
superiors  is  given  to  God,  since 
He  Himself  said:  'He  who  listens 
to  you,  listens  to  me'"  (R.B., 
pp. 33-35). 

In  several  other  places  Bene- 
dict makes  it  clear  that  the  monk 
has  come  to  the  monastery  not  to 
do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him 
who  sent  him;  that  is,  God. 

Fidelity  to  this  vow  ensures  the 
order  and  tranquillity  necessary 
for  everyday  life  on  the  natural 
level,  and  the  fixing  of  the  monk's 
mind  and  will  on  the  ultimate 
reason  for  his  being  in  the 
monastery:  the  love  of  God. 

To  many  people  these  three 
monastic  vows  may  seem  harsh, 
unnatural,  and  opposed  to  human 
nature.  In  reality,  they  are  simply 
an  organized  program  of 
Christian  living,  to  which  all,  be 
they  monks  or  not,  are  bound. 
And  finally,  they  are  not  without 
their  reward:  "As  we  progress  in 
our  monastic  life  and  in  faith,  our 
hearts  shall  be  enlarged,  and  we 
shall  run  with  unspeakable  sweet- 
ness of  love  in  the  way  of  God's 
commandments;  so  that,  never 
abandoning  his  rule,  but  per- 
severing in  his  teaching  in  the 
monastery  until  death,  we  shall 
share  by  patience  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  that  we  may 
deserve  to  be  partakers  also  of  his 
kingdom.  Amen"  (R.B.,  p. 13). 


BELMONT  AEEE 


Office  of  the  Abbot 


Dear  Friends  of  the  Abbey, 

One  of  the  clear  aims  of  Vatican  II  was  a  restored  balance  in  our  understanding 
of  the  People  of  God.  From  what  had  long  been  a  clerically  dominated  Church, 
resulting  less,  I  think,  from  the  ambitions  of  clerics  than  from  the  curious 
internal  and  external  historical  conditions  which  spawned  it,  there  had  to 
emerge  a  Church  of  shared  responsibility  and  high  respect  for  the  various  roles 
necessary  to  the  life  of  a  vital  Church.  There  could  be  no  room  for  mere 
passiveness  whether  in  worship  or  in  the  daily  living  out  of  the  Christian 
spirit  in  our  individual  lives.  No  longer  could  anyone  leave  to  another  the 
work  of  making  Christ  known.  All  of  us  had  to  hear  and  to  respond  to  the  loving 
call  of  God  to  be  something  new,  to  be  evermore  faithful  images  of  Christ. 
Only  by  this  would  each  and  all  of  us  fulfill  the  uncommon  and  holy  destiny  to 
which  God  has  called  us. 

Such  a  reference  may  seem  strange  coming  from  the  pen  of  an  abbot,  for  monks 
have  always  been  liminal  people,  have  lived  at  the  fringe  and  been  in  many  ways 
and  intentionally  unlike  other  men.  In  manner  of  life  this  is  true.  By  living 
apart,  living  celibate  lives,  living  with  much  time  given  to  the  building  of 
the  interior  life,  monks  have  been  something  other  than  ordinary  in  the  way  they 
go  about  life. 

Yet,  at  the  deepest  level  of  the  human  heart  and  condition  there  is  the  essential 
purpose  shared  with  all  who  follow  Christ— the  search  for  union  with  God  in 
perfect  charity.  Because  monastic  life  is,  first  of  all,  Christian  life,  there 
are  elements  of  it  which  might  well  be  noted  and  imitated  by  any  one  seriously 
bent  on  imaging  Christ  in  his  or  her  life. 

An  example  to  the  point  may  be  taken  from  Father  David  Brown's  article  on  the 
vows  in  this  issue  of  Crescat.  Ordinarily,  the  vows  are  regarded  as  the 
distinguishing  notes  about  the  monk  or,  more  generally,  the  religious  in  the 
Church.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  the  vows  is  as  widely  and 
deeply  Christian  as  may  be  and,  therefore,  worthy  of  incorporation  into  the  life 
of  every  Christian. 

Obedience  is  much  more  than  what  monks  owe  to  abbots  and  other  superiors.  It  is 
what  all  of  us  owe  to  God.  But,  as  St.  Benedict  points  out,  it  is  also  something 
we  owe  to  one  another;  it  is  the  preferring  the  wish  and  need  of  another  before 
one's  own.  It  is  the  cheerful  responsiveness  to  another  in  the  exercise  of  which 
we  are  brought  close  to  Divine  charity. 

In  an  uprooted  age  which  often  breeds  aimlessness,  the  vow  of  stability  has  much 
to  say.  The  spirit  of  stability  has  much  to  say.  The  spirit  of  stability  can 
offer  us  the  sense  of  belonging,  the  permanence  and  security  so  necessary  if 
lasting  and  devoted  love  is  to  flourish  among  us.  There  is  a  crying  need  for 
this  today  in  family  life. 

Finally,  there  is  the  wide-ranging  Benedictine  vow  of  conversatio  morum,  that  is, 
the  radical  changing  of  one's  interior  life,  the  self  revolution  which  refashions 
one's  life  into  the  exemplification  of  perfect  charity,  perfect  love.  Change  is 
incumbent  upon  all  of  us.  When  St.  Paul  wrote  of  "putting  on  Christ,"  he  was 
not  restricting  the  injunction  to  monks  and  nuns.  He  included  all  of  us— you, 
me,  everyone. 

Our  ever  deepening  understanding  of  the  People  of  God  is,  happily,  leading  up 
to  a  more  respectful  appreciation  of  one  another  and  to  the  beauties  of  God's 
graciousness  in  the  various  styles  of  Christian  life.  We  should  rejoice  in 
and  marvel  at  this  richness .  And  we  should  avoid  slipping  back  into  any 
provincial  notions.  Let  us,  rather,  look  to  the  fullness  of  life  in  the  Church, 
thank  God  for  His  goodness,  and  enrich  our  own  lives  by  drawing  strength  and 
encouragement  from  the  lives  of  others  who  are,  with  us,  the  People  of  God.  We 
shall  live  our  best  when  we  live  loving  one  another  in  Christ. 


With  a  prayerful  hope  of  peace  in  your  life,  I  am 


In  the  Lord  Jesus, 

Jude  Cleary,  O.S.B. 
Abbot 


Br.  Michael  Buttner  Ordained  Deacon 


Barely  past  the  solemnity  of 
three  men  making  final  monastic 
profession,  the  Belmont  monks 
re-assembled  for  the  occasion  of 
the  first  ordination  at  the  Abbey 
in  two  years.  Brother  Michael 
Buttner  was  ordained  a  deacon, 
by  Bishop  Michael  Begley  of 
Charlotte,  on  16  August,  in  the 
presence  of  his  Abbot  and 
community,  in  a  ceremony  which 
commissioned  him  to  a  special 
role  of  service  in  the  monastery, 


and  for  service  to  the  greater 
interests  of  the  universal  Church. 

Father  Raphael  Bridge,  a 
Belmont  monk,  set  the  tone  for 
the  occasion  in  a  homily  which 
reminded  the  ordinand  and 
community  that  according  to  the 
custom  of  this  monastic  federa- 
tion, Brother  Michael  is  now  to  be 
known  as  'Father  Michael';  for 
even  as  a  deacon,  he  is  charged 
with  the  fatherly  care  and 
pastoral  concern  for  the  spiritual 
needs  of  those  whom  the  Abbot 
exposes  to  his  care.  The  new 
deacon  accepted  a  copy  of  the 
Gospels  at  the  hand  of  the 
ordaining  Bishop  as  a  special  sign 
of  his  duties;  the  Gospels  re- 
present both  the  source  and  the 
particular  message  it  is  the 
Deacon's  office  to  share. 

Father  Michael's  diaconate  will 
center  on  the  liturgical  needs  of 
the  Abbey  and  its  appostolates. 
His  special  consciousness  of 
being  primarily  in  the  service  of 
the  faithful  and  the  Church 
through  the  service  of  his 
confreres  and  monastery  has 
been  the  halmark  of  Father 
Michael's  preparation  for  the 
Sacrament  of  Order;  this  now 
acquires  new  signifigance  as  his 
four  years  of  pastoral  and 
theological  education  are  inlisted 
in  a  new  mode  of  community 
responsibility. 


MONASTERY  NEWS  AND  EVENTS 


Father  Benedict  was  appointed 
as  pastor  of  St.  Benedict's 
Church,  Richmond.  .  .Father 

Raymond  succeeded  him  as  the 
prior  of  St.  Benedict's  effective 
August  1st.  .  .Father  Lawrence 
completed  his  Masters  degree  in 
Spanish  Language  and  Culture  in 
Mexico  City  over  the  summer.  .  . 
Abbot  Jude  and  Prior  Peter 
attended  the  Federation  General 
Chapter  in  June.  It  was  held  at  St. 
Procopius  Abbey  in  Lisle,  Illinois 
.  .  .Father  Kenneth  and  Brother 
Wayne  attended  the  Choir- 
masters Convention  at  St. 
Joseph's  Abbey  in  Louisiana.  .  . 
Brothers  Christopher  and  Timothy 
will  be  attending  seminary  at  St. 
Meinrad  Archabbey,  Indiana  dur- 
ing the  coming  semester.  .  .Bro- 
ther Placid  spent  the  summer 
vacation  from  his  studies  at  Sant' 
Anselmo  studying  German  in 
Bavaria.  .  .This  summer  the 
community  received  two  novices, 
Brother  Germain  Fifer  and  Bro- 
ther Joachim  Filler,  as  well  as 
two  candidates  for  the  novitiate 
who  are  currently  in  residence.  .  . 
Brother  Simon  began  work  at 
Chapel  Hill  towards  a  Masters 
degree  in  History.  .  .Abbot  Jude 
will  leave  for  Europe  in  September 
to  attend  the  international  Con- 


gress of  Abbots.  .  .Father  Ste- 
phen has  returned  from  the 
hospital  after  suffering  from  a  fall 
and  is  making  a  recovery  in  the 
infirmary.  .  .Brother  Paul  will  be 
living  in  one  of  the  dormitories  of 
the  college  as  religious  in  resi- 
dence. He  will  serve  as  a 
counselor.  .  . 


1  CRESCAT  is  a  quarterly  publi- 
cation of  the  junior  monks  of 
Belmont  Abbey.  The  word  crescat 
has  been  attached  to  Belmont 
Abbey  for  most  of  her  history; 
literally  translated  it  means  "let  it 
grow:'  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Abbot  Leo,  our  first  abbot,  was 
passing  a  monk  about  to  cut  down  a 
small  tree  in  front  of  the  monastery. 
The  abbot  stopped  him  with  the 
word  "crescat!!!'  With  the  passage 
of  time,  the  phrase  became  the 
motto  of  the  abbey.  10ne  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
CRESCAT  is  to  solicit  funds  for 
books  for  the  new  monastery 
library.  Enclosed  in  the  newsletter 
is  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
MONASTIC  BOOK  FUND.  Any 
donations  will  be  appreciated,  and 
the  donors  gratefully  remembered 


BOOK  REVIEW 


THE  GENESSEE  DIARY 

Nouwen,  Henri  J.M.,  THE 
GENESSEE  DIARY,  (Doubleday, 
1976)  199p  6.95. 


Henri  Nouwen  lived  in  the 
Abbey  of  the  Genessee  for  six 
months,  from  June  until 
December  of  1975.  Nouwen,  who 
currently  teaches  at  Yale  Divinity 
School,  is  a  prominent  Catholic 
theologian  and  author  of 
numerous  books,  including 
Creative  Ministry  and  Reaching 
Out.  The  Genessee  Diary  is,  as 
the  title  suggests,  a  journal  of 
impressions  which  Nouwen  kept 
during  the  time  he  was  at  the 
abbey.  The  book  is  unsatisfactory 
for  a  number  of  reasons;  yet  there 
is  much  in  it  which  is  provocative 
and  demands  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  Nouwen's  reason  for 
living  as  a  'temporary  monk' 
stemmed  from  personal  dissatis- 
faction with  the  clutter  of  his  life 
and  the  feeling  that  the  Christian 
witness  which  he  was  giving  was 
in  serious  danger  of  becoming  a 
mere  image,  a  tiresome  job  which 
demanded  the  production  of 
endless  articles,  books,  and 
lectures  to  maintain.  He  was 
seeking  to  recover  the  deep 
resting  in  God  in  contemplation 
which  is  the  bedrock  upon  which 
all  Christian  spirituality  is  laid. 
Most  readers  will  share  Nouwen's 
concern  about  the  danger  of 
losing  touch  with  that  quiet, 
prayerful  center;  his  warning 
should  most  especially  alarm  the 
men  and  women  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  Christ 
through  religious  vows. 

Ironically,  these  are  the  very 
people  who  seem  to  be  most 
successful  at  becoming  entrapped 
in  the  forms  of  Christian  service 
and  inadvertently  neglecting  the 
call  to  holiness  which  God 
extends. 

And  yet  there  is  an  annoying 
quality  of  shallowness  about  this 
book  which  mars  the  total  effect. 
First,  one  wonders  why  it  was 
necessary  to  write  it  at  all.  When 
Nouwen  went  to  Genessee,  he 
was  concerned  about  the  overload 
of  paperwork  upon  his  head 
already.  He  complains  in  the 
introduction  about  the  amount  of 
time  his  academic  demands  con- 
sumed. The  very  purpose  of  his 
stay  at  Genessee  was  ostensibly 
to  remove  himself  from  distrac- 
tions in  a  radical  change  of  setting 
and  return  to  the  ground  of  his 
being. 


As  it  works  out,  it  seems  that 
the  actual  reason  for  his  stay  was 
to  write  a  book.  Nearly  every  day 
Nouwen  made  some  sort  of  entry 
into  his  diary,  either  reflections 
upon  the  surroundings  and 
people  among  which  he  found 
himself,  or  notations  about  the 
books  he  was  reading.  Little 
about  which  he  writes  is  simply 
experienced;  it  is  clinically 
analyzed  for  hidden  meanings  or 
subjected  to  academic  criticism. 
While  it  makes  for  interesting 
enough  reading,  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  empathy  a  reader  can  feel  for 
Nouwen  —  because  his  monastic 
experience  was  sui  generis  too 
personal  to  be  adequately  con- 
veyed in  a  clinical  manner.  In 
this,  it  is  inevitable  that  The 
Genessee  Diary  be  compared  with 
The  Sign  of  Jonas  by  Thomas 
Merton.  Jonas  is  a  poet's  reaction 
to  the  monastic  experience,  not 
an  academician's.  And  because  of 
that,  while  Merton' s  book  is 
occasionally  overly  romantic  or  so 
involuted  that  he  is  difficult  to 
follow,  it  is  closer  to  the  spirit  of 
monasticism.  There  is  a  strain  in 
Nouwen's  diary  which  is  very 
disturbing.  He  is,  innocently 
enough,  constantly  looking  for 
what  the  monastery  can  do  for 
him  and  as  a  result  loses  all  sense 
of  perspective.  Every  mood 
change  is  solemnly  recorded  and 
analyzed.  The  reader  learns  a 
great  deal  about  Nouwen,  and 
surprisingly  little  about 

monasticism  in  general  or  the 
Abbey  of  the  Genessee  in  parti- 
cular. Merton  knows  that  when 
one  comes  to  the  monastery,  one 
surrenders  oneself  uncondition- 
ally, and  the  most  powerful 
graces  are  those  which  come 
unexpectedly. 

On  the  whole,  The  Genessee 
Diary  serves  to  remind  us  that 
there  is  more  to  the  living  of  the 
Christian  vocation  than  mere 
duty,  yet  it  does  little  else.  The 
book  is,  however,  worth  reading. 
While  the  parameters  of  what 
Nouwen  was  attempting  were 
probably  too  broad  to  be 
achieved,  they  can  at  least  be 
perceived  in  glimmering  defini- 
tion. Every  Christian  is  called  to 
come  to  grips  with  these  para- 
meters; they  are  the  call  to 
authenticity  to  which  Nouwen 
says  each  of  us  must  answer. 


THREE  MONKS  MAKE  FINAL 
PROFESSION  OF  VOWS 


On  Monday  August  15,  1977, 
the  Solemnity  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Mother  of  God,  three 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey  made 
their  final  profession  of  vows. 
Abbot  Jude  received  the  solemn 
professions  of  Brothers  Paul 
Shanley,  Michael  Buttner,  and 
James  Toman  during  the  conven- 
tual Mass  of  the  day.  With  their 
professions,  the  three  monks 
become  full  members  of  the 
Belmont  community. 

Brother  Paul  is  from  Belmont, 
New  York.  After  receiving  his 
A.B.  in  English  from  Belmont 
Abbey  College  in  1973,  he 
entered  novitiate  during  the 
summer  of  that  year.  As  a  junior 
monk,  Brother  Paul  took  a 
Masters  degree  in  English  Educa- 
tion from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte.  He  has 
been  in  the  Belmont  Abbey 
College  English  Department  for  a 
year  as  an  instructor,  a  position 
which  he  will  continue  to  fill 
during  the  coming  academic  year. 

Brother  Michael  came  to  the 
Abbey  in  1968  from  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  From  1968  until  1972 
he  was  a  student  in  Belmont 
Abbey  College,  taking  an  A.B.  in 
Political  Science.  He  attended  St. 
Meinrad  Seminary  from  1972 
until  he  entered  the  novitiate  in 
1973.  After  simple  vows,  Brother 
Michael  returned  to  St.  Meinrad 
to  complete  studies  for  the 
priesthood.  While  there  he 
received  a  Masters  degree  in 
Religious    studies    from    Indiana 


University,  Bloomington.  The  day 
after  solemn  vows,  Brother 
Michael  was  ordained  to  the 
diaconate.  He  will  serve  this  year 
both  as  a  deacon  and  as  a 
lecturer  in  the  theology  depart- 
ment of  Belmont  Abbey  College. 

Brother  James  is  from 
Richmond  Virginia.  Since  he 
began  novitiate  in  1973,  Brother 
has  served  the  monastery  as 
resident  infirmarian.  His  duties 
revolve  mainly  around  the  care  of 
the  older  monks.  Brother  James 
received  his  B.S.  in  Biology  from 
St.  Benedict's  College  in 
Atchison,  Kansas.  Prior  to  his 
entrance  into  the  monastery,  he 
served  as  the  virologist  for  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

The  community  was  joined  at 
the  Mass  of  profession  by 
members  of  the  families  of  the 
three  monks,  as  well  as  many  of 
their  friends.  Both  the  beauty  of 
the  liturgy  and  the  day  combined 
to  make  the  professions  an 
especially  festive  day  of  cele- 
bration for  the  monastic 
community.  Earlier  this  summer, 
on  July  11,  Brother  Edward 
Landenberger  made  his  first 
profession  of  monastic  vows. 
Brother  Edward  entered  the 
novitiate  in  1976,  directly  after 
graduation  from  Belmont  Abbey 
College.  For  the  next  year 
Brother  Edward  will  direct  the 
grounds  crew  of  the  college  in 
their  work  of  beautifying  the 
campus  and  abbey  property. 


On  May  14,  1977,  Father 
Thomas  observed  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  ordination  to 
the  priesthood.  Father  Thomas 
(Walter  Stumpf)  entered  the 
monastic  life  at  Belmont  Abbey  in 
1944,  professing  the  monastic 
vows  on  July  11,  1945.  He  entered 
the  community  from  Richmond, 
Virginia,  having  graduated  from 
Benedictine  High  School.  He 
completed  his  college  education 
at  St.  Benedict's  College  in 
Kansas  and  then  returned  to 
Belmont  Abbey  to  study  theology. 
After  ordination,  Father  Thomas 
was  assigned  to  the  Benedictine 
Priory  in  Savannah,  Georgia 
where  he  taught  at  Benedictine 
High  School  from  1952-60  with 
the  exception  of  one  year,  1957- 
58,  when  he  was  assistant  pastor 
at  St.  Benedict's  Church  in 
Richmond,  Va. 

During  the  1960's,  Father 
Thomas  was  assigned  to  Belmont 
Abbey  and  taught  for  awhile  in 
the  college.  He  received  a 
Master's  degree  from  William 
and  Mary  and  has  given  many 


—  Silver  Jubiliarian 

years    in    the    classroom    as    a 
teacher  of  mathematics. 

At  the  present  time  Father 
Thomas  is  full-time  chaplain  to 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  and 
their  residents  at  St.  Joseph's 
Home  for  the  Aged  in  Richmond, 
Va. 

A  celebration  for  Father 
Thomas'  Jubilee  was  held  at  St. 
Joseph's  Home  on  May  14,  1977, 
beginning  with  a  Mass  offered  by 
Father  Thomas.  The  homily  was 
given  by  the  Most  Rev.  John  J. 
Russell,  retired  Bishop  of  Rich- 
mond. In  the  afternoon,  the 
Sisters  and  residents  of  St. 
Joseph's  Home  gave  a  party  in 
honor  of  Father  Thomas.  His 
mother,  Mrs.  Edward  Stumpf  of 
Richmond  happily  shared  in  both 
of  these  events.  Father  Thomas  is 
most  solicitous  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  St.  Joseph's  Home. 

The  Benedictine  monks  of 
Belmont  Abbey  congratulate 
Father  Thomas  on  this  happy 
occasion  and  ask  the  Lord's 
continued  blessing  on  his  work. 
Ad  Multos  Annos! 

— Father  Ambrose,  O.S.B. 
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LENT:  TIME  OF  PRAYER,  TIME  OF  PENANCE 


In  exercising  Lenten  penances 
one  can  very  easily  lose  site  of  the 
goal  and  focus  on  the  "things", 
the  penetential  instruments  them- 
selves. But  of  what  merit,  we 
must  ask,  are  the  fasting  and  acts 
of  self-denial  which  so  often 
characterize  Lent,  if  they  do  not 
lead  beyond  the  passion  and 
death  and  into  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Saviour?  Lent  is  not,  of 
course,  preparatory  to  Good 
Friday.  It  is  our  spiritual  con- 
ditioning and  focusing  for  the 
celebration  of  the  One  who  arose 
from  the  scandal  of  the  Cross,  and 
who  now  reigns  in  singular 
triumph  over  the  forces  evil  and 
weakness. 

There  is  one  transforming 
element  that  must  be  brought  to 
bear  on  our  Lenten  penances.  It  is 
a  simple  one — it  might  seem — so 
simple  that  many  overlook  it.  The 
element  is  prayer — genuine,  sin- 
cere, interior,  active  spiritual 
communion  with  Jesus  Christ. 
What  it  does — how  prayer 
actually  works  in  this  context — is 
to  take  our  '  'acts ' '  and  make  them 
genuine,  loving  offerings  to  the 
Divine  Saviour.  Fasting  says 
nothing  to  God  if  the  intention  is 
not  specified.  And  we  specify  it 
not  just  by  some  conviction  by 
which  we  have  initiated  the 
Lenten  rigors;  a  Lenten  penance 
is  specified  by  continually  turning 
it  toward  God,  by  continually 
offering  this  and  every  act  to  the 
Lord,  by  keeping  oneself  always 
in  the  heart  and  presence  of  the 
Divine.  Prayer  is  man 's  transpor- 
tation to  the  side  of  God.  Prayer 
specifies  all  good  intentions,  and 
it  consecrates  all  good  actions. 

The  Lenten  conference  given 
this  year  by  Abbot  Jude  to  the 
monks  at  Belmont  is  excellent 
food  for  prayer.  It  calls  on 
significant  sources  in  an  effort  to 
specify  Lent,  so  that  the  '  'things 
of  Lent  may  also  be  specified.  We 
print  it  for  you  here,  and  join  it 
with  our  prayers  for  your  well 
being,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
of  some  assistance  as  you  engage 
in  taking  Lent  to  its  right  end:  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

OPENING  CONFERENCE  FOR 
LENT  1978 

Our  Father  Benedict  enjoins 
us:  "What  we  should  always  be, 
let  us  be  at  least  during  these 


days  of  Lent.  Let  us  keep  our  lives 
pure,  selflessly  directed  to  the 
love  of  God  and  neighbor;  let  us 
cleanse  ourselves  of  short- 
comings. We  shall  well  do  this  if 
we  deny  vices  a  place  and  give 
ourselves  to  prayer,  to  reading,  to 
compunction  of  heart  and  to 
obedience.  Thus  far,  our  Father 
says  nothing  about  fasting  and 
abstaining.  He  does  not,  in  fact, 
get  to  this  venerable  practice  until 
he  has  once  again  urged  us  to 
more  fervent  pursuit  of  private 
prayer.  To  be  somewhat  crude,  it 
is  a  change  of  heart  rather  than  a 
change  of  waistline  which  is 
enjoined  on  us  during  these  days 
of  Lent." 

It  is  exactly  one  week  short  of  a 
dozen  years  since  Pope  Paul 
issued  the  Apostolic  Constitution 
Paenitemini,  revising         the 

Church's  laws  on  fast  and 
abstinence.  We  should  do  well  to 
review  the  Holy  Father's  words: 

"Repent  and  believe  in  the 
Gospel."  These  words  with  which 
the  Lord  opened  His  ninistry 
signal  the  divine  command  to  do 
penance.  In  considering  the 
nature  of  the  Church  it  becomes 
clear  that  one  duty  incumbent  on 
all  its  members  is  that  of 
participating    in     the     work     of 


Christ,  even  in  the  matter  of 
expiation.  Further,  the  church, 
even  though  it  is  holy  and  without 
stain,  is  made  up  of  members  who 
commit  faults  and,  thus,  con- 
stantly need  conversion  to  God 
and  self-renewal.  Finally,  the 
Church  has  a  role  in  the  earthly 
city  through  which  it  teaches  men 
how  to  make  use  of  the  world  and 
how  to  consecrate  their  work.  At 
the  same  time  the  Church  urges 
men  to  salutary  abstinence  so  that 
they  not  be  impeded  by  the  use  of 
earthly  goods  in  their  pilgrimage 
to  God. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the 
religious  basis  for  penance  is 
clear.  Though  done  in  desire  to 
appease  God's  anger,  or  because 
oppressed  by  grave  misfortunes, 
or  to  obtain  some  blessing,  Old 
Testament  men,  nevertheless, 
usually  joined  external  penance 
with  the  internal  attitude  of 
conversion  to  God,  resulting  in 
withdrawal  from  sin  and  striving 
anew  to  turn  to  God.  They  used 
fasting  and  hair  shirts  to  afflict 
their  souls,  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  the  Lord,  to  turn 
their  faces  to  God. 

Penance — already  in  the  Old 
Testament — is  a  pious  action  with 
a  nature  of  its  own  whose  final 


purpose  is  to  enable  us  to  love 
God,  to  commit  ourselves  to  Him. 
We  fast  not  for  our  own  sakes,  but 
for  God. 

Nor  is  the  social  aspect  of 
penance  lacking  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Just  men  used  their 
penance  to  satisfy  for  the  sins  of 
the  community.  Moses  must  be 
cited,  for  he  fasted  forty  days  to 
appease  God  for  the  faults  of  a 
faithless  people.  Also,  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  portrayed  in  this  way,  as 
the  one  who  "bore  our  infirmi- 
ties" and  the  one  upon  whom 
"the  Lord  laid  the  iniquity  of  us 
all." 

The  example  of  Christ  is  clear, 
for  before  undertaking  His  mini- 
stry He  spent  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  in  prayer  and  fasting,  and 
began  the  public  phase  of  His 
work  with  the  news,  "The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,"  but 
immediately  adding,  "Repent 
and  believe  in  the  Gospel."  These 
words  are  a  summary  of  the  whole 
Christian  life. 

We  must  approach  the  King- 
dom through  metanoia,  that  is, 
through  a  profound  change  of  the 
whole  man  by  which  he  begins  to 
think,  judge,  and  arrange  his 
whole  life  under  the  impulse  of 
that  holiness  and  charity  of  God 
which  have  been  shown  us  in  the 
Son.  The  invitation  to  metanoia  is 
all  the  greater  because  Jesus  not 
only  exhorted  people  to  it  but 
gave  an  example  of  penance.  He 
gave  the  greatest  example  of  all 
in  that  He  wished  to  undergo 
sufferings  not  for  His  own  sin  but 
for  the  sins  of  others. 

In  order  to  follow  Christ  a 
Christian  must  deny  himself,  take 
up  his  cross  and  share  in  the 
Lord's  sufferings.  Transformed 
into  the  image  of  Jesus'  death, 
the  Christian  can  merit  the  glory 
of  the  Resurrection.  He  must  not 
live  for  himself  but  for  God  and 
for  his  brothers  so  that  "he  may 
fill  up  what  is  lacking  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  for  his  body, 
which  is  the  Church." 

The  interior  and  religious 
aspect  of  penance  is  more  impor- 
tant and  always  seeks  more 
effective  forms  of  expression  than 
that  of  fasting  and  abstinence. 
Yet,  these  as  salutary  practices 
are  not  abolished.  Ascetical  disci- 
pline involving  chastisement  of 
(continued  on  Page  4) 
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EELMONT  ABBEY 

Belmont.  North  Carolina  28012 


Office  of  the  Abbot  January   1978 


Dear  friends, 

Much  is  being  written  about  prayer  these  days,  and  that  is  a  good  thing.   This 
issue  of  Crescat  offers  a  modest  contribution  to  that  tide  of  writing  which  is 
promising  for  all  who  seriously  examine  it  and  try  in  their  lives  to  follow  it. 
Should  anyone  through  these  few  pages  be  more  inclined  to  the  search  for  God 
through  prayer,  our  efforts  would  be  more  than  rewarded. 

While  it  would  be  rash  to  attempt  to  garnish  the  lily  of  so  many  excellent 
books  on  prayer  available  today,  there  is  one  thought  which  has  increasingly 
touched  me  and  seems  to  merit  mention. 

For  anyone  who  seriously  seeks  God  in  prayer  there  is  a  pitfall  along  the  way. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  life  of  prayer  centers  around  things  or  practices 
that  we  do — from  formulas  recited  to  self-conscious  moments  of  silence. 
Admittedly,  such  exercises  are  necessary  disciplines  in  the  life  of  prayer  and 
should  not  be  neglected,  but  I  would  suggest  that  a  truly  prayerful  person  is 
characterized  more  by  what  he  is  than  by  what  he  does.   This  has  to  do  with  that 
disposition,  rooted  in  our  deepest  being,  by  which  we  are  spontaneously  and 
habitually  aware  of  God's  presence  in  and  about  us  and  in  and  about  our  neighbor. 
It  has  to  do  with  warm  and  easy  friendship  with  God.   It  has  to  do  with  intimacy 
and  purity  of  heart  and  utter  devotion.   It  has  to  do  with  love — love  of  God 
and  of  others  because  they  are  God's.   It  has  to  do  with  surrender  of  the  self 
to  the  entirely  other. 

To  be  sure  this  stage  of  prayer  is  not  early  and  easily  achieved,  but  it  should 
always  be  held  in  mind  as  the  goal,  for,  otherwise,  exercises  become  insipid. 

As  we  come  into  this  New  Year  we  pray  that  all  our  friends  will  in  prayer  be 
drawn  closer  to  God  and  be  rich  in  His  inimitable  peace. 

In  the  Lord, 

Jude  Cleary,  O.S.B. 
Abbot 


MICHAEL  BUTTNER  ORDAINED 
PRIEST  OF  BELMONT  ABBEY 


Father  Michael  Buttner  was 
ordained  a  priest  for  the  service  of 
the  monastery  community  on  22 
February.  Bishop  Mardaga  of  the 
Wilmington,  Delaware  diocese 
was  the  ordaining  prelate.  The 
homilist  was  the  Rev.  Alciun 
Leibold,  a  monk  of  Saint  Meinrad 
Archabbey  in  Indiana. 

Father  Michael  is  currently 
teaching  at  Belmont  Abbey 
College  in  the  Department  of 
Theology.  His  field  of  emphasis  is 
Sacred  Scripture.  Father  was 
graduated  from  the  Saint  Mein- 
rad School  of  Theology  in  1977, 
with  a  Master  of  Divinity  degree. 

FATHER  ALOYSIUS 
WACHTER  DIES 

Father  Aloysius  Wachter,  one 
of  the  senior  monks  of  the 
Belmont  community,  died  on  30 
December  1977.  Father  Aloysius 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania in  1893.  He  made  his 
profession  on  11  July  1921,  and 
was  ordained  a  priest  on  26  May 
1927. 

Father  Aloysius  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  working  in  the 
Benedictine  apostolates  in 
Savannah,  Georgia.  He  taught  at 
Benedictine  Military  School  for 
forty  years,  was  chaplain  and 
taught  at  Saint  Joseph  Hospital, 
and  served  several  parishes. 

His  years  of  service  earned  him 
a  reputation  for  uncorrupted 
discipline.  The  force  and  dignity 
of  this  discipline  was  seen  not 


His  under-graduate  studies  were 
completed  at  Belmont  Abbey 
College  in  political  science  in 
1972.  Currently  he  is  completing 
his  thesis  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  taken  in  the 
department  of  Religious  Studies 
at  Indiana  University. 

Since  coming  to  Belmont, 
Father  Michael  has  served  the 
community  and  the  apostolates  in 
a  variety  of  positions.  In  the 
monastery  he  has  been  guest- 
master,  tour  master,  and  on  the 
Abbot's  Council.  In  the  College, 
Father  Michael  has  worked  in  the 
admissions  office,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Theology,  the  library, 
and  the  registrar's  office. 

The  practice  of  his  priesthood 
will  begin  with  two  solemn 
Masses  of  Thanksgiving.  The  first 
will  be  celebrated  at  Belmont  for 
the  monastic  community  on  Sun- 
day, 26  February.  The  second  will 
be  celebrated  near  the  home  of 
his  brother  in  the  Diocese  of 
Richmond  on  Saturday,  4  March. 


1  CRESCAT  is  a  quart- 
erly publication  of  the 
junior  monks  of  Belmont 
Abbey .  The  word  Crescat 
has  been  attached  to 
Belmont  Abbey  for  most 
of  her  history;  literally 
translated  it  means  "let 
it  grow!'  There  is  a  trad- 
ition that  Abbot  Leo,  our 
first  abbot,  was  passing 
a  monk  about  to  cut  down 
a  small  tree  in  front  of 
the  monastery.  The  Ab- 
bot stopped  him  with  the 
word  "crescat!!!'  With 
the  passage  of  time,  the 
phrase  became  the  motto 
of  the  abbey.  10ne  of 
the  main  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  CRESCAT 
is  to  solicit  funds  for 
books  for  the  new  mon- 
astery library.  1  Any  do- 
nations will  be  appreci- 
ated, and  the  donors 
gratefully  remembered 
in  our  prayers. 


only  in  his  own  life,  but  in  the 
requirements  he  set  for  students 
and  parishoners  as  well. 

The  funeral  Mass  was  cele- 
brated on  2  January  at  Sacred 
Heart  Church  in  Savannah.  He 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey  cemetery 
in  Belmont. 


BOOK  REPORT 


Religious 
Themes 


Dominate  Nickle  Mountain 


by  Paul  Shanley,  O.S.B. 


John  Gardner's  1963  novel 
Nickle  Mountain  deserves  special 
attention.  The  novel — which  in 
one  sense  is  Gardner's  vision  of 
Heaven  and  Hell — is  set  in  the 
Catskills  of  upstate  New  York. 
The  novel  centers  around  the  life 
of  Henry  Soames,  the  owner  of  a 
diner  called  "The  Stop-Off. " 
Indeed  we  do  "stop  off,"  enter 
into,  and  share  with  the  lives  of 
the  characters  of  Nickle  Mount- 
ain. 

Henry  Soames,  as  well  as  the 
many  other  richly  drawn  charac- 
ters of  the  book  are  reminiscent  of 
the  characters  of  Thornton 
Wilder' s  Our  Town,  or  Sherwood 
Anderson's  Winesburg,  Ohio. 
They  are  frail  human  beings 
caught  up  in  the  compexities  of 
life,  and  they  are  capable  of  great 
spiritual  heights. 

Soames,  the  protagonist  is 
hardly  a  dashing,  romantic  figure. 
He  is  ugly,  past  middle-age, 
overweight,  and  in  need  of  pills 
for  his  heart  condition.  But  these 
physical  concerns  are  not  what 
makes  Henry  the  man  he  is. 

He  is  a  man  who  is  willing  to 
endure  the  malicious  gossip  of  his 
neighbors  when  he  marries  a 
pregnant  sixteen  year  old  girl. 
The  gossips,  of  course,  do  not 
know  that  Henry  married  the  girl 
in  order  to  provide  her  baby  with 
a  name  after  the  father  deserted 
his  responsibilities.  Soames' 
charity  continues:  he  pays  for  the 
funeral  of  a  woman  he  barely 
knows;  he  listens  to  drunks  and 
derelects,  and  gives  advice  freely 
to  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Soames,  who  lives  by  the  princi- 
ple that  "goodness  and  kindness 
shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life,"  is  an  independent  Adam  in 
a  Garden  of  Eden  called  "Nickle 
Mountain." 

Callie  Soames,  Henry's  wife  is 
an  immature  girl  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  of  convenience.  But 
as  the  novel  progresses,  she 
grows  and  matures  in  response  to 
Henry's  generosity.  The  break- 
through comes  in  the  midst  of  the 
birth  of  her  son.  In  the  pains  of 
labor  she  calls  for  the  first  time 
for  Henry  rather  than  for  the 
father  of  her  child. 


There  are  other  characters  who 
populate  Nickle  Mountain;  richly 
drawn,  they  add  to  Gardner's 
tapestry  of  life.  Two  are  especi- 
ally of  note:  Simon  Bale,  the 
Jehovah  Witness  who  expends 
his  energies  calling  people  to  love 
God  and  repent  of  their  sins,  is  a 
man  of  contradictions;  it  is  his 
sense  of  religious  fervor  that 
motivates  him  to  kill  his  wife  in  a 
burning  Hell  of  his  own  design 
when  she  fails  in  his  call  to  God. 

The  character  of  the  Goat  Lady 
is  the  perfect  complement  for  the 
Mountain  symbolism.  This 
woman,  bearing  her  sufferings 
always,  is  engaged  in  an  odyssey 
in  search  of  her  son;  she  keeps 
traveling  East  in  search  of  him, 
but  he  is  never  to  be  found. 

Two  episodes  of  the  novel  are 
worth  special  mention.  They  are 
"The  Devil"  and  "The  Grave." 
"The  Devil,"  which  is  Gardner's 
vision  of  Hell,  introduces  Simon 
Bale,  who  even  though  he  seem- 
ingly is  a  deeply  religious  man  is 
the  epitome  of  evil.  His  influence 
over  the  Soames'  household 
threatens  the  well-being  of  young 
Jimmy  Soames.  In  a  struggle  over 
the  child,  Simon  and  Henry  fight, 
and  Simon  dies  in  a  fall  down  the 
stairs. 

The  final  episode,  "The 
Grave",  has  Henry  and  Jimmy 
meeting  an  elderly  couple  who 
have  returned  to  Nickle  Mount- 
ain, after  a  fifty  year  absence,  to 
exhume  the  body  of  their  son  who 
died  when  he  was  fourteen.  Their 
reason  is  quite  simple:  they  are 
elderly,  and  their  time  on  earth  is 
fast  approaching  an  end;  they 
want  the  family  together  even  in 
death.  Both  mother  and  father  are 
crying  as  the  body  is  exhumed. 
Their  love  has  transcended  the 
years  and  has  reached  across  the 
barrier  of  death  to  make  us  see 
the  universiality  of  love. 

Henry  Soames  casts  the 
Mountain  as  a  refuge  and  the 
place  where  he  seeks  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  Scripture:  "who 
shall  climb  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord,  the  man  with  clean  hands 
and  pure  heart,"  who  "accepts 
no  bribes  against  the  innocent,  he 
(continued  on  Page  6) 


A  Remembrance  of  Abbot  Vincent  Taylor 


1877—1959 


by  Father  Anselm  Biggs,  O.S.B. 


It  was  my  good  fortune  at  the  age  of  seventeen  first  to  meet  Abbot 
Vincent  Taylor.  Thereafter,  until  his  death  twenty-eight  years  later,  he 
was  a  dominant  influence  in  my  life — as  President  of  Belmont  Abbey 
College  during  my  freshman  and  sophomore  years  (1931-1933)  and 
thereafter  as  my  religious  superior  until  he  laid  down  the  burdens  of 
office  in  1956  and  always  as  a  deeply  inspiring  example  until  his 
sudden  and  unanticipated  death  more  than  three  and  one-half  years 
later.  By  then  I  had  been  a  professed  monk  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  a  priest  for  more  than  nineteen  years.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
measure  the  extent  of  Abbot  Vincent's  influence  on  me  during  those 
years  in  which  he  played  a  role  in  virtually  everything  I  did. 

It  would  require  a  thick  volume  really  to  explain  this  remarkable 
man.  Here  I  can  mention  only  a  few  of  his  outstanding  qualities. 

He  was  a  genuine  monk  and  abbot — and  yet  he  sought  to  have  been 
only  mediocre  in  these  aspects  of  his  life.  He  came  to  Belmont  in  1897 
and  was  professed  in  1898  and  from  then  on  he  was  forced  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  prevailing  practice  to  lead  a  life  that 
was  almost  totally  active.  Like  the  other  young  monks  of  that  period,  he 
had  to  devote  the  years  of  his  "clericate" — that  is,  his  preparation  for 
the  priesthood — not  only  to  his  seminary  courses  but  also  to  his  duties 
as  a  prefect  in  the  school.  These  activities  left  him  virtually  no  leisure 
in  which  to  develop  an  interior  life  of  prayer.  He  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  1902  and  immediately  appointed  pastor  of  Saint  Benedict's  parish  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  He  remained  there  as  a  very  busy 
shepherd  of  souls  until  he  was  elected  second  Abbot  of  Belmont  on  20 
August  1924.  At  the  moment  he  seemed  scarcely  prepared  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  that  office. 

But  everyone  was  in  for  a  big  surprise.  Quite  obviously,  the  new 
Abbot  was  himself  keenly  aware  of  his  deficiencies,  and  so  he  began  to 
read  intensely  on  "what  kind  of  man  the  Abbot  ought  to  be" — as  Saint 
Benedict  entitles  the  second  chapter  of  the  Rule.  Within  the  next  few 
years  the  former  activist-parish  priest  gradually  became  the  Abbot 
according  to  the  mind  of  Saint  Benedict.  He  understood  what  it  was  to 
be  a  monk — and  he  wanted  his  monks  to  be  genuine  monks  and  not 
merely  priests  who  happened  to  belong  to  a  religious  Order. 

Abbot  Vincent's  most  outstanding  characteristic  was  his  deep  and 
sincere  prayer-life.  Only  the  most  serious  illness  could  keep  him  from 
attending  the  public  liturgy,  and  he  soon  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  its 
meaning  and  purpose.  He  sang  the  Convectual  Mass,  Vespers,  and 
Compline  should  be  sung,  and  not  merely  recited,  every  day  of  the 
s  -year,  and  no  circumstance  could  persuade  him  to  dispence  from  the 
singing.  He  was  absolutely  convinced  that  "nothing  should  be 
preferred  to  the  Word  of  God"  (Chapter  43  of  the  Rule). 

But  public  liturgical  prayer  was  by  no  means  the  whole  of  his  interior 
life.  He  offered  his  daily  Mass  in  the  deepest  recollection.  His  tender 
devotion  to  the  Person  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Mother  of  God  and  her 
rosary  was  known  to  everyone.  He  was  greatly  concerned  for  the  Poor 
Souls.  He  faithfully  carried  out  Benedict's  admonition  "To  devote 
oneself  frequently  to  prayer." 

In  case  anyone  is  puzzled  that,  having  become  Abbot  of  a  growing 
community,  he  could  find  the  opportunity  to  develop  so  rich  a  prayer- 
life,  the  explanation  lies  in  his  ability  and  willingness  to  delegate 
authority.  The  several  officials  of  both  monastery  and  college  were  in 
full  charge  of  their  respective  jobs,  and  the  Abbot  never  interfered  with 
them,  except  when  necessary  to  correct  an  injustice.  In  turn,  they  knew 
they  had  his  full  backing  and  hence  they  were  motivated  to  do 
their  best. 

Abbot  Vincent  was  a  man  of  prayer  in  every  sense.  He  was  not  a 
scholar,  not  even  deeply  learned,  and  he  made  no  pretence  to  learning. 
But  he  encouraged  scholarship  in  his  monks  to  the  extent  that  the 
resources  of  the  community  would  permit.  (One  must  remember  that 
much  of  his  abbacy  fell  during  the  Depression.)  It  was  only  because  of 
his  interest  that  several  of  the  monks  were  able  to  obtain  the  master's 
and  the  doctor's  degree  and  that  finally  Belmont  Abbey  College  could 
expand  in  1952  from  being  a  junior  to  a  senior  college. 

Even  though  he  was  not  deeply  learned  in  the  usual  sense,  Abbot 
Vincent  knew  a  little  bit  about  very  many  things  and  hence  he  was  an 


excellent  conversationalist.  And  he  made  known  where  he  acquired  so 
much  useful  information:  from  the  Reader's  Digest!  Every  evening  he 
read  at  least  one  article  of  the  current  issue,  and  as  a  result  he  had 
quite  a  fund  of  knowledge  that  he  could  put  to  good  use.  As  soon  as  he 
ascertained  a  person's  interest  he  brought  it  up  in  conversation  and  at 
once  created  a  pleasant  rapport  and  a  feeling  of  ease  in  his  presence. 
And  what  a  presence!  He  was  not  only  a  prelate  of  Holy  Church  but 
also  a  Southern  gentleman  in  the  very  best  sense.  He  was  very 
handsome,  even  in  old  age,  and  dressed  impeccably.  (Somehow  it 
seems  almost  a  blasphemy  to  apply  "old  age"  to  this  perpetually 
youthful  spirit!)  Whenever  he  entered  a  room  where  people  had 
gathered,  he  was  quickly  surrounded  by  most  of  them  and  became  the 
center  of  attention.  But  none  of  this  was  contrived.  He  was  a  plain, 
simple,  good  man — and  I  suppose  that  is  the  highest  praise  I  can 
bestow  on  him.  Very  many  persons  will  agree  with  that  judgement. 


LENT 


(continued  from  Page  1) 

the  body  cannot  be  neglected. 
The  need  for  this  becomes  clearer 
if  we  consider  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  after  the  sin  of 
Adam.  This  is  not  acceptance  of 
stoic  philosophy,  nor  does  it  say 
that  flesh  is  to  be  condemned  and 
rejected,  for  the  Son  of  God  has 
assumed  human  flesh.  Rather, 
the  affliction  of  the  body  seeks  the 
liberation  of  man  who  is  often 
bound  fast  by  a  kind  of  chain  of 
the  senses.  Yet,  in  opposition  to 
excessively  external  observance 
the  Divine  Master  himself  con- 
demned any  form  of  penance  that 
would  be  merely  external. 
Writers  of  all  ages  clearly  point  to 
the  profound  relationship  be- 
tween external  acts  of  penance  on 
the  one  hand  and  conversion  of 
the  soul  to  God,  prayer  and  works 
of  charity  on  the  other. 

Thus,  the  Church,  even  while 
lauding  the  lofty  religious  aspect 
of  penitential  acts,  strongly  urges 
us  to  link  internal  conversion  of 
soul  to  external  acts  of  chastise- 
ment of  the  body. 


In  particular  the  Church  urges 
first  of  all  that  we  practice 
penance  by  constantly  attending 
to  the  duties  of  our  state  in  life 
and  by  patiently  enduring  the 
trials  of  each  day's  work  and  the 
uncertainties  of  life  that  afflict  us. 
Then  she  urges  those  who  are 
oppressed  by  infirmity  or  disease 
or  who  suffer  persecution  patient- 
ly to  unite  their  sufferings  with 
Christ.  To  priests  and  religious 
the  Church  especially  enjoins 
self-denial  in  order  that  they  may 
more  closely  follow  the  Lord  in 
His  "emptying  of  himself"  and  in 
order  to  strive  more  readily  and 
effectively  for  perfect  charity. 
Finally  the  Church  urges  us  to 
meet  the  divine  command  of 
penance  by  denying  our  bodies 
something  over  and  above  the 
discomforts  and  annoyances  of 
everyday  life. 

However,  the  Church  reminds 
us  that  there  are  principle  ways  of 
doing  penance,  each  endorsed 
from  ancient  times — prayer,  fast- 
ing and  works  of  charity.  In  our 
(continued  on  Page  6) 


CONCEPT  OF  MONASTIC  PRIESTHOOD 


by  Fr.  Michael  Buttner,  O.S.B. 


In  order  to  understand  the 
monastic  priesthood,  one  must 
harken  back  to  the  words  of  our 
Holy  Father  Saint  Benedict  on  the 
matter.  In  Chapter  62  of  the  Holy 
Rule  Saint  Benedict  gives  us 
guidelines  for  the  role  of  priest- 
hood in  the  monastic  community. 
Benedict  emphasizes  the  perils  of 
ordination — that  it  might  expose 
one  to  vanity,  pride  and  selfish- 
ness— saying,  "Let  the  one  who 


is  ordained  be  specially  on  guard 
against  self-exaltation  or  pride." 
Yet  despite  these  dangers,  Saint 
Benedict  clearly  sees  the  need  for 
the  ordained  ministry;  for  in  that 
same  chapter  of  the  Holy  Rule,  he 
calls  for  the  ordination  of  monks 
according  to  the  community's 
need. 

Yet  to  limit  our  understanding 
of  priesthood  within  a  monastic 
context  to  only  the  difference  and 


conflicts  ordination  brings  would 
be  a  disservice  to  ourselves  as 
well  as  the  Church.  The  elements 
common  to  both  monasticism  and 
priesthood  shine  so  brightly 
through:  men  in  the  service  of 
God;  and  the  fervent  search  for 
God.  In  our  search,  our  life  of 
work  and  prayer  cannot  but  touch 
the  lives  of  others — of  fellow 
monks,  of  those  outside  the 
monastic  enclosure.  One  who  is 
chosen  by  the  monastic  commu- 
nity and  the  Abbot  for  the 
ordained  ministry  will  be  asked  to 
serve  his  fellow  monks  in  a 
sacramental  manner,  but  this 
does  not  change  the  essence  of 
his  monastic,  communal  search 
for  God;  rather  is  it  gives  it  a  new 
dimension. 

The  monastery  as  part  of  the 
Church  universal  is  not  cut  off  or 
apart  from  the  greater  community 
of  believing  Christians.  As  part  of 
the  community,  those  called  by 
the  Abbot  to  the  ordained  mini- 
stry share  with  the  universal 
Church  their  ministry,  their  faith, 


FATHER  CUTHBERT  DIES  AT  71 


The  monastic  community  was 
saddened  recently  by  the  death  of 
Fr.  Cuthbert  E.  Allen  O.S.B.  His 
death  came  just  a  short  time  after 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  first 
profession  of  monastic  vows. 

Fr.  Cuthbert  was  born  in  1906 
in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  spent  most  of  his  early 
years.  In  1927  he  came  to 
Belmont  Abbey  where  he  made 
his  simple  profession  of  monastic 
vows  on  April  28th  of  that  same 
year.  He  continued  his  studies  in 
theology  at  Belmont  and  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1933.  For  the 
two  years  immediately  following 
his  ordination,  Fr.  Cuthbert 
served  as  pastor  of  the  Gastonia 
and  Shelby,  North  Carolina 
parishes.  Continuing  his  graduate 
studies  he  earned  a  master  of  arts 
degree  in  history  and  sociology  at 
the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  and  further  work  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  In  1950  He  was 
Awarded  the  honorary  "Doctor  of 
Laws"  degree  from  St.  Vincent's 
College,  Latrobe,  Pennsylvania. 

During  his  more  than  forty 
years  of  work  in  the  college  here, 
Fr.  Cuthbert  held  virtually  every 
administrative  and  teaching  posi- 
tion including:  president,  vice 
chancellor,  rector,  dean  of  men, 
director  of  public  relations,  and 
most  recently,  executive  vice 
president. 

Fr.    Cuthbert    was    a    widely 


known  figure  in  the  Mecklenburg- 
Gaston  county  area,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  South.  He  served 
on  numerous  education  commit- 
tees such  as  the  Southern  Associ- 
ation of  Colleges  and  Schools, 
The  North  Carolina  State  Com- 
mission on  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, and  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities for  which  he  served  as 
president.  He  was  prominent  in 
the  area  for  his  work  with  the 
Belmont  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the 
Gaston  County  Chapter  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  from  whom  he  received 
the  Silver  Medallion  award.  In 
1975  He  received  the  Bene 
Merenti  award  from  Pope  Paul  VI 
in  recognition  of  his  exceptional 
contributions  to  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Many  of  his  friends  and 
associates  joined  his  family  and 
the  monastic  community  in  cele- 
brating the  Mass  for  Christian 
Burial  at  4:00  pm  in  the  Abbey 
Church,  with  Abbot  Jude  Cleary 
presiding.  Interrment  followed  in 
the  monastery  cemetery. 

Fr.  Cuthbert's  absence  will  be 
sorely  felt.  He  was  a  friend  to 
many,  students,  educators,  and 
administrators  alike.  He  was  a 
man  of  action,  and  he  left  his 
imprint  wherever  he  went.  But  he 
will  be  missed  most  by  his  brother 
monks.   Not  because   he   was   a 


prominent  man,  or  ambitious 
administrator,  or  philonthropic 
volunteer.  But  because  he  was  a 
monk;  he  lived  among  us  and 
shared  our  lives,  and  served  God 
for  all  of  his  71  years.  His  passing 
cannot  help  but  change  the 
monastic  community  as  a  whole; 
he  will  be  remembered  for  a  long 
time.  We  ask  you  to  join  us  both 
in  rejoicing  for  his  reunion  with 
our  heavenly  maker,  and  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul. 


their  search  for  God. 

The  call  to  perfection  to  which 
Saint  Benedict  attaches  so  much 
importance  for  his  monks  is  not 
an  easy  summons  to  meet.  It  is 
made  no  less  difficult  by  the  call 
to  priesthood.  The  Benedictine 
monk-priest  "must  realize" — 
strong  words  in  the  terminology 
of  the  Holy  Rule — that  he,  even 
more  than  others,  is  bound  to  the 
observance  of  the  common  life. 
Service  then,  primarily  in  a 
community  context,  is  the  goal  of 
the  ordained  monk.  As  a  sacra- 
mental minister  the  monk  is  able 
to  fill  the  liturgical  needs  of  the 
community  as  well  as  confer  the 
sacraments  to  those  in  need.  Yet 
the  sacramental  side  of  the 
vocation  only  serves  to  give 
dimension  to  the  foundation  of 
charity  and  service  Saint  Benedict 
so  clearly  enjoins: 

Thus  they  should  anticipate 
one  another  in  honor;  most 
patiently  endure  one 
another's  infirmities,  whe- 
ther of  body  or  character;  vie 
in  paying  obedience  one  to 
another;  fear  God  in  love; 
love  their  Abbot  with  a 
sincere  and  humble  charity; 
prefer  nothing  whatever  to 
Christ. 

Chpt.  72 
Holy  Rule 


ABBEY  MUSICIANS  GIVE  RECITALS 


Father  Kenneth  Geyer  and 
Brother  Paschal  Baumstein  have 
given  two  recitals  of  music  for 
piano  and  flute  during  the  current 
school  term.  The  first  was  given 
as  part  of  the  Abbey  homecoming 
activities  in  October;  the  second 
was  given  in  January  at  Saint 
Gertrude  High  School  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

The  two  musicians  have  been 
performing  together  for  almost 
four  years,  but  the  recent  con- 
certs were  their  first  joint  appear- 
ances in  a  non-liturgical  setting. 

Father  Kenneth  was  appointed 
Cathedral  organist  and  Choir- 
master in  1949,  and  has  continued 
as  director  of  music  at  the  Abbey 
since  that  time.  He  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Music  at  Belmont  Abbey  College 
and  chairman  of  the  monastery 
liturgy  committee.  Father 
Kenneth  earned  his  Bachelor's 
degree  in  music  at  Saint  Benedict 


Monastery  News  and  Events 


The  Sunbelt  Liturgical- 
Catechetical  Conference  was  held 
in  October  with  more  than  900 
participants  from  across  the 
country.  The  event  was  sponsored 
by  the  Abbey  in  cooperation  with 
the  Dioceses  of  Charlotte  and 
Raleigh.  FATHER  JEROME  was 
director.  .  .  .ABBOT  JUDE  spent 
a  month  in  Rome  this  fall  as  a 
member  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Abbots.  .  . 
BROTHER  PAUL  spoke  to  the 
Contemporary  Book  Club  of  Gas- 
tonia.  His  subject  was  John 
Gardner's  novel,  Nickle  Moun- 
tain. Club  members  include 
FATHER  ARTHUR.  .  .  .In 
November  the  monastery  commu- 
nity admitted  two  new  novices, 
BROTHER  CHARLES  DICKENS 
and  BROTHER  AARON  VREE- 
LAND.  This  brings  the  number  of 
novices  at  the  Abbey  to  four.  .  .  . 
FATHER  DAVID  BROWN  has 
returned  to  Rome  where  he  is 
completing  his  advanced  degree 
in  Scripture.  .  .  .BROTHERS 
TIMOTHY,  PLACID,  MAURI- 
CIO,  and  CHRISTOPHER  are  in 
school  this  year  engaged  in 
studies  for  ordination  to  priest- 
hood. .  .  .FATHER  JOHN  was  in 
the  cast  of  the  first  play  this  year 
in  the  college.  The  play  was  Oscar 
Wilde's  farce,  The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest.  .  .  .The  Abbot 
Vincent  Taylor  Library  sponsored 
an  evening  of  the  "4  P's" 
(poetry,  prose,  plays,  and  punch) 
for  members  of  the  monastic 
community   college  faculty,    and 


staff.  Participants  included 
FATHERS  JEROME,  JOHN, 
KENNETH,  BERTRAND  and 
BROTHER  PASCHAL.  FATHER 
OSCAR  has  been  taking  a  group 
of  students  each  week  to  visit  the 
inmates  at  one  of  the  state 
correctional  facilities  for  men.  .  .  . 
BROTHER  GERMAIN  has  made 
a  new  set  of  concelebration  albs 
for  the  use  of  the  ordained 
members  of  the  monastery.  Their 
use  began  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
Advent.  .  .  .FATHER  CUTH- 
BERT  died  on  the  evening  of  1 
December.  The  Mass  of  Christian 
Burial  was  celebrated  on  5 
December.  .  .  .Father  John 
Bradley,  Obl.S.B.,  has  an- 
nounced his  resignation  as  presi- 
dent of  Belmont  Abbey  College 
after  a  seven  year  tenure.  The 
resignation  will  take  effect  on  31 
May  1978.  A  committee  has  been 
selected  to  conduct  the  search  for 
a  new  president.  .  .  .FATHER 
MICHAEL  was  ordained  a  priest 
on  22  February.  .  .  .The  new 
monastery  liturgy  committee  con- 
sists of  FATHERS  PETER, 
JAMES,  FRANCIS,  ARTHUR, 
and  BROTHER  PASCHAL. 
FATHER  KENNETH  is  the  chair- 
man. This  committee  serves  the 
Abbot  and  community  by  co- 
ordinating the  Abbey's  liturgical 
functions  and  policies.  .  .  .Dr. 
Geoffrey  Meyer,  Ph.d.,  has  given 
a  three  part  series  of  lectures  and 
films  for  the  monastic  com- 
munity. These  were  concerned 
with  oriental  monasticism. 


College,  Atchison,  Kansas.  He 
took  a  Master's  degree  in  music- 
ology  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
America. 

With  Mr.  Douglas  Zeller  of 
Gastonia,  Father  Kenneth  gave  a 
two  piano  recital  at  the  Abbey  last 
year.  In  addition  to  performing, 
he  has  been  coordinator  of  fine 
arts  activities  on  campus  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

Brother  Paschal  is  an  instructor 
in  the  Department  of  Theology  at 
Belmont  Abbey  College.  His 
study  of  the  flute  has  been 
associated  mostly  with  school 
activities.  In  1971,  he  won  the 
music  service  award  at  Central 
Connecticut  State  College. 
Brother  Paschal  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Flute  Association 
and  the  Charlotte  Flute  Club. 

While  a  student  at  the  Saint 
Meinrad  School  of  Theology  in 
Indiana,  Brother  Paschal  gave  a 
series  of  recitals  with  the  gifted 
pianist  and  composer  William 
Ratchford,  a  monk  at  Saint 
Meinrad. 

The  programs  presented  by 
Father  Kenneth  and  Brother 
Paschal  have  included  original 
compositions  by  American  Bene- 
dictines and  music  of  major 
composers — Bach,  Handel, 

Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
Bizet,  Faure,  and  others.  The  duo 
was  invited  to  perform  at  a 
Master  Class  given  by  the  renown 
French  flutist  Jean-Pierre  Rampal 
in  Charlotte  on  14  February. 
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(continued  from  Page  4) 
day  one  or  the  other  may  receive 
special  encouragement,  for  ex- 
ample, in  nations  enjoying  great- 
er economic  prosperity  there 
should  be  encouraged  self-denial 
so  that  Christians  will  not  con- 
form to  the  world,  and  there 
should  also  be  encouraged  charity 
toward  brothers,  including  those 
living  far  away,  who  are  suffering 
from  hunger  and  poverty.  There- 
fore, although  the  Church  retains 
a  high  regard  for  the  external 
practice  of  penance,  she  con- 
siders that  other  methods  of 
penance  should  be  given  new 
strength.  Prayers  and  works  of 
charity  must  not  be  neglected. 

In  their  Pastoral  Statement  on 
Penitential  Observance, 

November,  1966,  the  Bishops 
concluded  in  this  way.  "Let  it  be 
proved  by  the  spirit  in  which  we 
enter  upon  prayer  and  penance, 
not  excluding  fast  and  abstinence 
freely  chosen,  that  we  shall  come 
to  a  new  birth  of  loving  faith  and 
more  profound  penitential  con- 
version, by  both  of  which  we 
become  one  with  Christ,  mature 
sons  of  God  and  servants  of  God's 
People." 

"Nickel  Mountain" 

(continued  from  Page  3) 
shall  stand  firm  forever." 

Gardner's  novel  is  real,  about 
real  people  who  live,  marry,  give 
birth,  and  die.  As  we  move 
through  the  pages  of  this  book, 
we  are  moved  by  the  humanity 
and  greatness  of  these  people. 
They  are  frail,  week  human- 
beings  whose  sins,  atonements, 
and  redemptions  perhaps  mirror 
our  own. 
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the  Qift 

The  gift  of  God's  personal 
love  for  each  individual 
manifests  itself  in  unique 
ways.  God's  love  is  healing 
and  forgiving,  His  love  is 
strengthening  and  encour- 
aging. We  experience  God's 
love  for  us  in  moments  of 
quiet,  in  the  compassionate 
and  tender  moments  of 
sharing  between  friends  at  a 
noisy  and  happy  family  meal. 
God's  gift  of  love  comes  to  us 
through  people,  prayer,  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  in 
every  moment  of  our  lives. 

A  curious  thing  about  this 
gift  of  God  is  that  it  is  always  a 
call  to  love  him  in  return. 
God's  gift  to  us  is  essentially 
an  invitation  to  grow  in  love, 
to  become  more  like  God. 
Already  created  in  God's 
image  and  likeness,  men  and 
women  are  enabled  by  God  to 
participate  in  His  life.  We 
acknowledge  God's  greatest 
gift  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  Jesus  we  come  to 
know  the  extent  of  God's 
love,  for  while  we  were  yet 
sinners  Christ  died  for  us. 
Through  His  resurrection, 
Jesus  takes  on  a  new  and 
intimate  relation  to  the  world. 
The  gift  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
is  also  a  call:  Come  follow  me. 

In  a  chapter  of  the 
Constitution  on  the  Church 
(Lumen  Gentium)  Vatican  II 
repeats  for  our  day  an  ancient 
Christian  truth,  the  universal 
call  to  holiness.  Each  person 
is  loved  and  called  by  God  to 
become  complete  in  Christ,  to 
follow  Christ,  to  imitate 
Christ,  thereby  making  God's 
love  a  reality  in  their  own  lives 
and  in  the  lives  of  those  with 
whom  they  providentially 
come  into  contact.  There  is  a 
fundamental  unity  of  vocation 
within  the  Church  because  of 
the  unity  of  God;  because  of 
the  richness  and  infinity  of 
God  there  is  a  richness  and 
plurality  to  vocations  within 
the  Church.  We  are  all  called; 
we  are  not  all  called  to  be 
alike. 


monastic  Vocations 


Throughout  the  centuries,  certain  patterns  of  response  have 
been  developed  to  enable  to  respond  to  God's  call  in  their  lives 
and  build  up  the  Body  of  Christ.  We  may  call  them  states  of 
life,  vocations  or  Christian  lifestyles.  The  essential  element  and 
characteristic  of  any  vocation  is  that  it  is  both  God's  gift  and 
call  and  man's  response.  This  is  true  of  vocations  to  the  priest- 
hood, marriage,  religious  life  and  other  forms  of  ministry  within 
the  Church. 

The  call  of  God  to  monastic  life  is  characterized  by  its  quality 
of  seeking  God  through  prayer  in  a  community  under  an  Abbot. 
The  monk  may  be  involved  in  various  kinds  of  work  but  these 
are  not  essential  elements  of  his  vocation.  The  life  of  the  monk 
is  an  internal  response  to  God's  call  and  gift  to  seek  a  personal 
union  with  Him  through  prayer. 

The  renewal  of  Vatican  II  has  brought  some  changes  to  mo- 
nastic life.  These  changes  have  been  with  the  intent  of  bringing 
the  life  more  in  line  with  the  intention  of  St.  Benedict  and  his 
Rule  for  Monasteries.  A  major  change  has  been  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  distinction  between  the  lay  brother  and  the  choir 
monk.  There  is  only  one  class  of  monk,  all  take  the  same  vows, 
and  although  some  may  be  ordained  and  some  not,  there  is  a 
common  life  with  the  same  rights  and  duties  within  the  monas- 
tery. 

God  continues  to  give  his  gift  of  love  in  the  form  of  a  monas- 
tic vocation  to  persons  within  the  Church  today.  The  new  monk 
has  a  period  of  novitiate  training  and  then  a  time  of  simple  vows 
or  promises  during  which  he  leads  the  monastic  life  and  is  in- 
volved in  special  studies.  After  this  period  of  time,  he  may 
undertake  a  course  of  study  in  which  he  is  particularly  interest- 
ed and  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  community  and  its  apostolates: 
anything  from  theology,  accounting,  to  horticulture.  These 
additional  studies  are  for  his  own  personal  growth,  to  enable 
him  to  serve  his  community  with  the  particular  talents  God 
has  given  him. 


God's  gift  and  call  is  freely 
given  and  man's  response  is 
also  freely  given.  When  this 
response  is  a  full  hearted  'yes' 
we  have  the  beauty  of  a 
vocation. 


CRESCAT  is  a  quarterly 
publication  of  the  monks  of 
Belmont  Abbey.  The  word 
crescat  has  been  attached  to 
Belmont  Abbey  for  most  of  her 
history;  literally  translated  it 
means  "let  it  grow."  There  is 
a  tradition  that  Abbot  Leo, 
our  first  abbot,  was  passing  a 
monk  about  to  cut  down  a 
small  tree  in  front  of  the  mo- 
nastery. The  abbot  stopped 
him  with  the  word  "crescat!!." 
With  the  passage  of  time,  the 
phrase  became  the  motto  of 
the  abbey.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  existence  of 
CRESCAT  is  to  solicit  funds 
for  books  for  the  new  monas- 
tery library.  Enclosed  in  the 
newsletter  is  an  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  the  MONASTIC 
BOOK  FUND.  Any  donations 
will  be  appreciated,  and  the 
donors  gratefully  remembered 
in  our  prayers. 


peRsonal  ppayeR 


Prayer  is  a  deeply  human 
activity  in  which  we  engage 
every  day  of  our  lives.  The 
problem  for  most  of  us  is  that 
we  are  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  praying  and  to 
whom  we  are  praying.  At  its 
most,  basic  prayer  is  simply 
the  centering  of  our  lives. 
When  we  center  our  lives  on 
some  thing,  some  project,  or 
some  one  and  become  willing 
to  sacrifice  ourselves  to  or  for 
that  thing  or  person,  we  are 
engaged  in  a  profound  form  of 
worship.  The  Hebrew  psalmist 
was  very  much  aware  of  the 
human  capacity  for  worship. 
He  did  not  condemn  people 
around  him  as  atheists,  but 
rather  lamented  the  fact  that 
they  were  worshipping  false 
gods.  Idolatry,  in  his  day, 
tended  to  be  blatant  and 
direct.  Thus,  he  writes  of  the 
idolator  and  the  idols,  "They 
hive  eyes  but  they  cannot  see, 
they  have  ears  but  cannot 
hear.  Their  makers  will  be- 
come like  them  and  so  will  all 
who  worship  them."  This  is  a 
profound  religious  insight  into 
human  nature,  for  idols  are 
simply  human  realities  which 
we  make  into  gods  and  then  in 
the  process  of  worship  the 
gods  we  have  made,  we 
become  what  we  worship. 
This  tendency  on  the  part  of 
human  beings,  to  make  gods 
of  their  own  devising,  is  still 
present  in  our  day.  The  idols 
of  today  are  perhaps  more 
subtle  and  alluring,  but  no  less 
demanding  and  destructive. 

A  few  examples  may  be 
helpful.  The  saddest  example 
of  idolatry  is  that  of  the  drug 
addict  who  has  centered  his 
life  on  getting  his  "fix."  He  is 


willing  to  sacrifice  time, 
ability,  money,  and  in  some 
instances  his  very  life  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  drug.  This, 
indeed,  is  worship  with  a 
vengeance,  for  the  drug 
ultimately  will  destroy  him. 
With  a  little  imagination,  we 
can  see  in  our  own  lives  and 
the  lives  of  those  around  us 
that  the  tendency  toward 
idolatry  is  an  ever  present 
reality.  To  center  our  lives 
and  derive  the  fullness  of  our 
identity  from  being  a  member 
of  a  particular  nation  or 
business  or  religious  organiza- 
tion or  even  being  a  member 
of  a  particular  family  is  to 
center  our  lives  on  this  human 
reality  and  to  make  it  god  for 
us.  Americans,  particularly, 
may  be  caught  up  in  the 
worship  of  the  idol  of  success. 
At  least  among  American 
men,  Vince  Lombardi  is  fre- 
quently quoted  or  rather 
misquoted  with  approval: 
"Winning  isn't  everything  — 
it's  the  only  thing."  I  point  this 
out  because  Vince  Lombardi 
didn't  say  winning  was  the 
only  thing.  The  quotation  is 
taken  out  of  context.  What  he 
actually  said  was,  "I  have 
three  priorities  in  my  life: 
God,  my  family,  and  the 
Green  Bay  Packers,"  and  then 
in  reference  to  the  Packers  he 
made  his  now  famous 
quotation.  But,  as  a  man, 
Lombardi  had  his  priorities  in 
order.  Whether  or  not  we 
might  agree  that  the  Green 
Bay  Packers  are  worthy  of  a 
third  place  in  a  person's  life, 
there  is  little  doubt  that 
Lombardi  put  God  first,  even 
before  his  family.  The  Hebrew 
psalmist   would   have    recog- 


nized him  as  a  true  believer  in 
the  true  God.  All  of  creation 
is  God's  gift  to  us  and 
proceeds  from  God  to  us  as 
good  for  our  god.  Thus, 
family,  business,  nation,  our 
human  goods  which  manifest 
God's  presence  in  our  lives. 
Frequently,  we  find  we  have 
disordered  the  relationships. 
We  have  falsified  not  only  our 
image  of  God  but  even  our 
understanding  of  ourselves. 
All  of  us,  at  times,  have  the 
feeling  that  we  are  a 
succession  of  different  people 
in  different  circumstances  and 
when  we  come  to  pray,  we 
feel  lost  because  we  did  not 
know  which  of  the  social 
personalities  is  really  us.  And, 
so  we  tend  to  present  a  whole 
succession  of  different 
persons  to  God.  There  is 
something  true  in  each  of  the 
different  social  personalities 
which  we  are,  for  example, 
wife,  mother,  friend,  member 
of  various  social  clubs  and 
civic  organizations,  but  no 
one  of  these  is  or  can  be  our 
full  self.  In  prayer,  it  is 
important  that  we  present 
ourselves  to  God  in  our 
totality.  For  all  of  us,  this  is  a 
difficulty  because  we  are  used 
to  presenting  ourselves  in  the 
best  light  possible  to  others 
and  even  to  our  own 
consciousness.  We  have  all 
taken  a  quick  peek  at  who  we 
really  are  and  not  liking  what 
we  see,  we  quickly  cover  it 
up.  We  will  want  to  come  to 
God  in  our  Sunday  best  or  in 
one  of  our  many  social  roles 
and  say,  "Here,  God,  I  am." 
In  doing  this,  however,  we  are 
not  presenting  our  true  selves 
to    God.    This    self    cannot 


encounter  God  in  saving 
prayer  for  God  can  only  save 
the  true  person,  not  an 
imaginary  person.  One  of  the 
parables  of  Jesus  illustrates 
this  when  He  speaks  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  publican. 
The  first  brings  himself  not  as 
he  is  but  as  he  imagines 
himself  to  be  or  as  he  wants 
others  and  God  to  think  of 
him.  The  publican  presents 
himself  as  he  is  to  God  in  total 
surrender  and  Jesus  says  that 
it  is  the  publican's  prayer  that 
is  the  true  encounter  with  the 
Father. 

Personal  prayer  is  a  process 
of  coming  to  know  ourselves 
and  of  coming  to  know  God. 
We  discover  in  our  daily  lives 
that  our  families,  nation,  job, 
are  not  God,  cannot  give  us 
the  ultimate  meaning,  cannot, 
in  fact,  save  us.  We  discover 
too  in  our  daily  lives  that  we 
tend  to  center  our  lives  to 
worship  those  things  which 
are  ultimately  projections  of 
ourselves.  Yet,  we  are  very 
much  afraid  of  ourselves.  The 
process  of  prayer  truly  begins 
when  in  silence  we  can  allow 
our  true  self  to  encounter  the 
true  God.  At  first,  this  may 
mean  admitting  that  there  are 
aspects  of  ourselves  that  we 
really  find  repellent.  For 
example,  we  may  be  vain, 
egocentric,  very  touchy, 
domineering  and  the  last  one 
could  count  on.  But,  having 
begun  to  admit  our  faults  and 
our  sins,  we  can  turn  to  the 
true  God  who  is  greater  than 
we  are  and  ask  Him  to  save 
us.  As  we  persevere  in  our 
prayer,  we  begin  to  discover 
that  although  we  may  be  far 
from  virtue,   we  are  in  fact 


peRsonal  ppayeR  (Com.) 
made  in  the  image  ana 
likeness  of  God,  and  we  can 
receive  our  own  being  as  His 
gift.  We  begin  to  sense  there  is 
much  about  us,  the  real  us, 
that  is  indeed  lovable,  and 
those  aspects  of  personality 
which  are  unlovable  can  be 
admitted  and  the  totality  of 
real  self  given  over  to  God. 
The  God  who  reveals  himself 
to  us  in  Jesus  is  above  all,  a 
God  who  saves.  That  is,  a 
God  who  forgives,  a  God  who 
heals  from  within,  a  God  who 
strengthens. 

Prayer  becomes  more  than 
the  simple  discovery  of  self 
and  God.  It  becomes  a  living 
mystery  in  which  we  cry  out 
from  the  fully  known  depths 
of  ourselves  to  the  unfathom- 
able and  infinite  depths  of 
God.  Cardinal  Newman 
speaks  of  those  as  "cor  ad  cor 
loquitur, "  heart  speaking  to 
heart.  The  psalmist  said  of  the 
idolators  that  they  would 
become  what  they  worship. 
His  insight  is  equally  valid 
concerning  true  Christian 
prayer.  For  in  our  saving 
encounter  with  God  in  prayer, 
we  do  become  more  like  him, 
as  St.  Iranaeus  said,  "God  has 
become  man  that  man  might 
become  divine."  The 
beginning  of  personal  prayer 
for  the  Christian  is  in  humility 
and  silence.  The  humility  of 
self-acceptance  of  all  of  our 
faults  and  all  of  our  strengths. 
This  can  only  happen  when 
we  take  time  daily  for  what 
the  Jesuit  theologian,  Walter 
Burkhart,  has  described  as  the 
long  loving  look  at  the  real. 
Gradually,  we  begin  to 
perceive  who  we  are  and  who 
God  is  for  us.  We  allow  God 
to  be  God  in  our  lives,  a  God 
who  is  merciful,  healing, 
loving,  transforming  into  the 
unique  image  and  likeness  of 
Him  we  are  called  to  be. 


Benedictine  BROtheRhood 

A  highly  honored  vocation  within  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
Benedictine  Brotherhood.  In  imitation  of  our  Lord,  an  aspirant 
to  the  monastic  way  of  life  seeks  a  life  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  to  the  will  of  a  superior  whom  we  call  an  Abbot  or 
Spiritual  Father.  To  the  more  worldly  minded,  such  a  way  of 
life  may  seem  foolish  and  perhaps  even  wasteful.  But  to  those 
who  are  touched  by  the  hand  of  God  and  blessed  with  a  true 
vocation,  it  is  a  way  of  life  rich  in  rewards  that  are  eternal  and 
imperishable. 

In  the  last  analysis  everyone  must  become  a  religious  before 
he  can  enter  heaven.  For  in  heaven,  according  to  Jesus,  there  is 
no  marriage;  as  for  possessions,  they  cannot  be  taken  into 
eternity;  and  in  heaven  one's  will  must  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  will  of  God. 

Although  a  Benedictine  brother  is  primarily  dedicated  to  a 
way  of  life  that  has  prayer  and  development  of  a  deep 
spirituality  as  its  primary  goal,  he  nonetheless  exercises  his 
particular  talents  for  the  glory  of  God,  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  and  for  all  the  people  of  God  in  general.  He  comes 
from  all  walks  of  life  to  give  what  he  has  to  give.  Some  teach; 
others  care  for  the  sick  and  the  poor;  still  others  develop  their 
talents  as  artists  and  musicians;  and  still  others  ply  the  various 
manual  crafts  and  trades.  But  whatever  his  chosen  or  assigned 
labor,  he  seeks  God  in  common  with  all  his  fellow  monks,  by 
developing  a  deep  interior  life  of  prayer.  This  is  the  only 
criterion  for  the  novice  as  set  down  by  St.  Benedict  in  his  Rule: 
that  he  truly  seek  God. 

The  life  of  the  monk,  to  be  sure,  demands  sacrifices.  But 
these  sacrifices  generously  made  result  in  Benedictine  peace. 
Peace  is  the  most  essential  ingredient  of  happiness.  So  long  as 
the  Benedictine  brother  remains  within  the  framework  of  his 
religious  life  of  prayer,  meditation,  spiritual  reading,  and  work, 
he  is  assured  the  Benedictine  peace  that  the  world  cannot  give. 
Nor  can  it  be  taken  away  while  he  moves  steadily  over  life's 
troubled  sea  toward  his  eternal  reward  in  heaven. 


monasteRy  news 

Once  again  North  Carolina 
is  enjoying  a  beautiful  Indian 
Summer  —  a  not  unpleasant 
change  after  the  sweltering 
summer  sun. 

The  monastic  community 
was  saddened  by  the 
resignation  of  Abbot  Jude 
Cleary,  fifth  abbot  of  Belmont 
Abbey,  on  August  11.  Fr. 
Peter  Stragand,  prior,  is 
acting  administrator  until  the 
abbatial  election,  which  will 
take  place  November  24. 
Abbot-President  Martin 
Burne  will  preside  at  the 
election. 

The  monks  in  Richmond 
joined  us  here  at  Belmont  in 
early  June  to  begin  the 
summer  vacation  with  the 
annual  community  retreat. 
This  year  the  retreat  master 
was  Abbot  Alban  Boultwood 
of  St.  Anselm's  Abbey, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

On  June  5,  the  opening  day 
of  the  retreat,  Bro.  Paschal 
professed  his  solemn  vows.  A 
little  over  a  month  later,  on 
July  11,  Bro.  Germain  and 
Bro.  Joachim  professed  their 
triennial  vows.  That  same 
evening  Bro.  Andrew  (Peter) 
Vollkommer  was  received 
into  the  novitiate.  Another 
milestone  was  celebrated  on 
June  9  at  the  community 
Mass,  at  which  Fr.  Kevin 
Fahey  and  Fr.  Kenneth  Geyer 
were  honored  on  their  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of 
ordination.  Fr.  Kenneth  was 
appointed  Director  of 
Formation  on  July  15  and  Fr. 
Kevin  is  pastor  at  Dunn,  N.C. 

Frs.  Paschal  and  Kenneth 
motored  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 
to  present  a  flute  and  piano 
recital  for  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic  at  their  motherhouse 
just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
sister's  annual  retreat  on 
August  5.  They  also  presented 
a  program  in  the  Abbey 
Church  at  Belmont  on  August 
24. 

Fr.  David  Brown  and  Bro. 
Placid  Solari  have  returned  to 
the  abbey  after  completing 
their  studies  in  Rome.  Both 
are  teaching  theology  at 
Belmont  Abbey  College  and, 
in  addition,  Bro.  Placid  has 
been  appointed  Socius  to  the 
Novices. 


monasteRy  news  (Cont.) 

August  18  brought  another 
solemn  occasion  with  the 
profession  of  solemn  vows  by 
Bro.  Mauricio  West.  The  next 
day  both  he  and  Fr.  Paschal 
were  ordained  to  the 
deaconate  at  the  abbey  by 
Bishop  Neidergases  of 
Nashville.  Bro.  Mauricio  is 
spending  his  deaconate  year 
at  St.  Vincent  Archabbey  and 
Bro.  Paschal  is  at  St.  Meinrad 
Archabbey. 

The  community  thoroughly 
enjoyed  a  cookout  at  the  Chi 
Rho  House  on  July  4.  The 
festivities  got  off  to  a  rousing 
start  with  a  volleyball  game,  in 
which  Fr.  Peter,  decked  out  in 
canary-yellow  bermudas,  led 
his  team  fearlessly  to  defeat. 
After  a  delicious  supper 
prepared  by  Bro.  Kevin  and 
Bro.  Edward,  Fr.  Paul  Milde 
at  the  piano  led  the  gang  in  a 
golden  oldies  sing-along. 

Early  in  May  Fr.  Lawrence 
Willis  was  put  through  his 
linguistic  paces.  He  was  called 
upon  to  act  as  interpreter  for 
the  Abbot  President  during  a 
visitation  at  Tepeyac  Abbey, 
Mexico.  Fr.  Francis  Forster 
has  assumed  his  new  position 
as  Director  of  Data  Processing 
at  the  college  and  on  June  1 
Fr.  Michael  Buttner  became 
the  new  college  Registrar. 

In  a  recent  accident,  Fr. 
Bernard  Rosswog  lost  a 
finger.  Fortunately,  the 
doctors  were  able  to  save  two 
other  rather  seriously 
damaged  fingers.  Fr.  lames 
Solari,  after  establishing  a 
new  parish  at  Clemmons, 
N.C.,  has  been  called  to 
assume  the  duties  of  pastor  at 
St.  Michael's,  Gastonia, 
replacing  Fr.  Bernard  who  has 
returned  to  the  monastery.  Fr. 
Donald  Scales  has  also 
returned  from  parish  duties  in 
Gastonia  and  is  working  as 
resident  counsellor  in  Raphael 
Arthur  Dormitory. 

Fr.  Anselm  Biggs  is 
continuing  his  translation  into 
English  nf  Hubert  Jedin's 
Handbuch  der  Kirchenges- 
chichte.  Fr.  David  Brown  has 
been  appointed  sacristan  and 
master  of  ceremonies.  In 
addition  to  his  excellent  work 
as  buyer  for  the  monastery, 
Fr.  David  Kessinger  has  taken 


on  added  duties  in  the  college 
library.  Both  he  and  Fr.  Oscar 
Burnett  are  active  in  hospital 
ministery,  caring  particularly 
for  Fr.  Stephen  Dowd  who  for 
some  time  has  been  a  patient 
in  Huntersville  Hospital. 

Last  January  25,  strong 
winds  ripped  off  half  of  one  of 
the  faces  of  the  church  clock, 
hurling  it  through  one  of  the 
stained  glass  windows  next  to 
the  organ  console.  One  of  the 
gables  on  the  church  roof  was 
also  damaged.  All  has  now 
been  repaired  and  made  good 
as  new. 

In  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above,  two  other 
monks  are  pursuing  studies 
this  year.  Bro.  Timothy 
Farwell  is  studying  theology  at 
St.  Meinrad  Seminary, 
Indiana,  and  Bro.  Edward 
Landenberger,  relieved  of  his 
job  as  director  of  the  grounds 
crew,  is  pursuing  fulltime 
courses  in  horticulture  at 
Central  Piedmont  Community 
College,  Charlotte.  Bro. 
Gregory  Corcoran  has 
assumed  the  post  vacated  by 
Bro.  Edward.  Pursuing  his 
own  interests  in  Horticulture, 
Bro.  lames  Toman, 

infirmarian,  has  landscaped 
the  north  end  of  the 
monastery  (where  the  old 
water  tower  used  to  stand)  by 
adding  many  fine  azeleas  and 
shrubs.  He  plans  to  add  a 
fountain  to  the  area  soon, 
right  after  Bro.  Edward  erects 
the  greenhouse! 

Nov.  18  of  this  year  saw  the 
profession  of  first  vows  by 
Bro.  Charles  Dickens.  Among 
other  things,  Bro.  Charles  is 
the  editor-pro-tem  of  the 
Crescat  Chronicle.  Recently 
he  managed  to  re-locate  the 
monastery's  Religious  Goods 
Shop  in  more  suitable 
location.  He  plans  to  restock 
the  shop  with  quality 
merchandise. 

News  from  Richmond 
informs  us  that  Benedictine 
High  School  has  kicked  off  a 
fund  raising  drive  to  develop 
Benedictine  High  School 
West.  Last  year  25  acres  were 
acquired  to  the  west  of 
Richmond  on  which  are  to  be 
built  a  Physical  Education 
Facility,  football  field, 
baseball  field,  soccer  field  and 
six  tennis  courts.  The  acerage 


has  already  been  graded  and 
seeded.  The  goal  set  for  the 
drive  is  $750,000. 

Two  members  of  the 
Benedictine  Community  in 
Richmond  are  actively 
involved  in  service  programs 
in  the  Richmond  area.  Fr. 
Adrian  Harmening,  in 
addition  to  his  many 
responsibilities  as  principal  of 
Benedictine  High  School, 
gives  many  hours  to  Junior 
Achievement.  He  also  serves 
as  Diocesan  Director  of 
Scouting.  Fr.  Ambrose  Keefe 
has  been  serving  as  moderator 
of  the  Benedictine  Junior 
Civitan  Club  for  the  past 
several  years.  Pastoral  care  of 
the  sick  in  hospitals  near  the 
Priory  is  an  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  monks  in 
Richmond.  Fr.  Sebastian 
Doris  cares  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  patients  at 
Johnston- Willis  Hospital,   Fr. 


Kieran  Nielson  attends  to 
Retreat  for  the  Sick,  and  Fr. 
Patrick  Donahue  serves  as 
chaplain  at  McGuire  Veterans 
Hospital. 

Fr.  lerome  Dollard 
represented  the  abbey  at  the 
Roman  Catholic-Southern 
Baptist  National  Scholars 
Dialogue,  held  in  Cincinnati 
from  Nov.  2-5.  Fr.  Jerome  is 
also  sub-prior  of  the  abbey 
and  teaches  theology. 

Fr.  Arthur  Pendleton 
buried  his  father  at  the  abbey 
on  Nov.  13  with  the 
community  in  attendance. 
May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Prospects  look  good  for 
novices  for  the  coming  year. 
At  present  four  young  men 
have  expressed  interest  in  our 
monastic  life.  We  ask  all  our 
friends  to  join  us  in  prayer 
that  God  may  lead  them  and 
strengthen  their  holy  resolve. 


BELMONT  ABBEY,  BELMONT,  NC  28012 
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ABBOt  peteR 

Qives  Views 

on  Community 


In  this  issue  of  the  Crescat 
newsletter  you  will  find  pictures 
of  most  of  the  Belmont  Abbey 
Community.  You  have  read 
about  many  of  us  over  the  years 
perhaps  without  having  the  op- 
portunity to  relate  names  with 
faces. 

There  are  fifty-five  of  us  al- 
together. Thirty-four  live  here 
at  the  monastery;  twelve  serve 
the  apostolate  in  Richmond, 
Virginia;  five  are  serving  out- 
side the  monastery  in  various 
pastoral  assignments,  and  four 
are  away  at  school. 

Communication  can  be  a 
problem  when  people  are  scat- 
tered here  and  there.  We  too 
must  work  to  keep  in  touch.  No 
one  segment  of  the  community 
can  be  identified  with  or  repre- 
sent the  entire  community.  We 
are  one  living  group  with  dif- 
ferent functions.  Our  talents 
are  diverse,  and  the  flowering 
of  our  talents  brings  a  richness 
to  the  community.  Each  mem- 
ber contributes  in  the  best  way 
he  can,  thereby  making  the 
community's  life  flexible  and 
better  able  to  pick  up  the  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  that 
come  our  way. 

The  new  committees  for  this 
year  are  now  in  place  to  pursue 
the  work  proper  to  each. 
Among  the  new  ones  is  the 
important  Community  Life  and 
Renewal  Committee.  This  com- 


CRESCAT  is  a  quarterly 
publication  of  the  monks  of 
Belmont  Abbey.  The  word 
crescat  has  been  attached  to 
Belmont  Abbey  for  most  of  her 
history;  literally  translated  it 
means  "let  it  grow."  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Abbot  Leo,  our 
first  abbot,  was  passing  a  monk 
about  to  cut  down  a  small  tree 
in  front  of  the  monastery.  The 
abbot  stopped  him  with  the 
word  "crescat!!."  With  the 
passage  of  time,  the  phrase 
became  the  motto  of  the  abbey. 


mittee  will  work  to  improve  the 
overall  communication  through- 
out the  community.  Communi- 
cation is  more  than  the  relating 
of  factual  information.  It  em- 
braces the  spirit,  the  tone,  and 
the  quality  of  our  daily  give  and 
take.  Building  community  and 
maintaining  communication 
are  slow  and  difficult  tasks. 
They  do  not  just  happen  spon- 
taneously. 

When  a  person  joins  a  group 
or  community  he  brings  with 
him  an  inherent  self  interest 
and  self  centeredness.  Com- 
munity building  is  a  process 
of  growing  outward  toward  the 
other.  It  requires  the  develop- 
ing of  an  appreciation  for  the 
community  wherein  each  one 
sees  his  contribution  as  being 
necessary  for  the  community 
health.  Community  is  more 
than  the  sum  of  individuals. 
Out  of  their  interaction  arises  a 
dynamic  force  that  in  turn 
nourishes  and  supports  each 
member.  Of  course  a  certain 
amount  of  self  interest  must  re- 
main to  maintain  one's  identity 
as  an  individual.  We  must  be 
able  to  distinguish  ourselves 
from  others,  to  enjoy  solitude, 
and  cultivate  ourselves  as  a 
source  from  which  support  can 
flow  back  into  the  community. 

So  it  is  a  matter  of  balance, 
of  finding  the  right  ratio  of  give 
and  take. 

The  Community  Life  and 
Renewal  Committee  will  work 
to  improve  the  quality  and 
spirit  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
community  and  each  member 
of  the  community.  It  will  be  a 
never  ending  task  because  we 
are  seeking  to  grow  more  com- 
pletely into  the  Redemption 
offered  us  by  Christ.  It  is  with 
this  hope  that  we  celebrate  the 
Easter  joy.  May  that  joy  be 
yours  in  abundance. 

ABBOT  PETER.  O.S.B. 


Abbot  Peter  Stragand,  O.S.B. 

Community  elects 
new  Spi  Ritual  f-atheR 


Smoke-filled  rooms,  elec- 
tioneering, behind-the-scenes 
dealing,  constructing  political 
platforms  and  promises, 
promises,  promises.  This  is 
probably  the  average  Ameri- 
can's view  of  an  election  event. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth  in  the  case  of  an  abba- 
tial  election.  The  only  smoke  to 
be  seen  was  the  smoke  of  in- 
cense on  Thanksgiving  Day  as 
the  community  observed  a  day 
of  special  prayer  and  recol- 
lection, invoking  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  we  ap- 
proached the  moment  when  we 
would  choose  our  new  Father 
in  Christ,  the  abbot. 

On  Friday,  November  24,  the 
capitulars  assembled  after 
morning  Conventual  Mass  for 
the  initial  examination  of  nomi- 
nees. (Capitulars  are  only  those 
who  have  made  either  solemn 
or  simple  perpetual  vows.  Each 
is  a  potential  candidate 
unless  he  fails  to  meet  further 


requirements  established  by 
law.)  Each  capitular  is  allow- 
ed at  this  initial  session  to  name 
two  who  he  feels  are  worthy  of 
the  office.  All  so  named  are 
then  discussed  with  each  capi- 
tular having  a  turn  to  state  his 
views.  When  all  nominees  have 
been  discussed,  the  chapter 
proceeds  to  balloting.  On  the 
first  three  ballots,  a  two-thirds 
majority  is  required;  on  sub- 
sequent ballots,  a  simple  ma- 
jority suffices. 

In  the  recent  election,  ballot- 
ing began  after  lunch,  about 
1  o'clock,  and  by  2:20  P.M.  we 
had  an  election.  The  junior 
monks,  barred  from  the  de- 
liberations, were  summoned  to 
the  place  of  election  so  that 
they  too  could  greet  our  new 
Father  in  Christ,  Abbot  Peter 
Stragand. 

Then  the  phone  lines  got 
really  hot. 

KENNETH  GEYER.  O.S.B. 


Prior  Qives  InteRview 


— Fr.  Martin,  how  do  you 
see  the  role  of  prior  in  relation 
to  that  of  Abbot? 

— My  idea  is  that  the  prior  is 
an  extension  of  the  abbot's 
hand;  the  abbot  is  still  the  voice 
of  authority  in  the  community. 
He  requests  the  prior  to  handle 
certain  fields  of  activity  and 
the  prior  does  the  best  he  can 
in  those  fields,  always  with  the 
idea  that  the  abbot  has  the  final 
say.  He  has  no  rights  as  prior; 
he  is  to  be  a  helpmate  to  the 
abbot.  The  abbot  has  assigned 
certain  things  to  the  prior 
which  I  have  to  carry  out.  He 
may  extend  those  fields  later 
on,  but  now  I  work  within  the 
scope  of  them. 

— How  do  you  see  the  office 
of  prior  in  relation  to  the  com- 
munity, especially  as  regards 
building  a  sense  of  community? 

— I  don't  see  that  it's  any 
special  function  of  the  prior's 
office.  It  is  the  function  of 
every  member  of  the  house- 
hold. Community  is  something 
that  has  to  be  developed;  it 
can't  be  assigned  and,  of  course, 


the  abbot  can  lead  the  way. 
Everybody  in  the  community, 
to  my  mind,  should  be  com- 
munity minded;  it's  up  to  the  in- 
dividuals. 

— In  his  65th  chapter  of  the 
Rule,  St.  Benedict  takes  a 
rather  dim  view  of  the  practice 
of  appointing  a  prior,  fearing 
lest  such  a  one  be  at  odds  with 
the  abbot's  policies.  How  do 
you  react  to  St.  Benedict  in  this 
regard? 

— That's  a  new  interpretation 
for  me.  I've  read  that  time  and 
again,  but  I've  never  gotten 
the  idea  that  St.  Benedict  took 
a  dim  view  of  it,  except  as  a 
warning  to  the  prior  that 
though  he  might  be  appointed 
by  the  same  people  as  the 
abbot,  he  is  still  just  a  monk, 
subservient  to  the  abbot.  I 
don't  think  his  view  of  prior- 
ship  was  "dim."  It  was  just  to 
let  the  prior  be  on  his  guard 
that  pride  doesn't  step  in.  I 
think  he  wants  the  prior  to  be 
aware  that  the  abbot  is  always 
the  boss. 

— Is  there  any  one  particular 


area  in  which  you  think  the 
prior  of  our  community  needs 
to  be  particularly  concerned? 

— I  don't  think  there  is.  The 
concern  of  Belmont  Abbey  is 
the  concern  of  the  abbot.  The 
abbot  has  appointed  me,  for  ex- 
ample, to  take  charge  of  main- 
tenance of  the  monastery  and 
the  church.  So  that  is  my  field 
right  now;  but  just  by  being 
prior,  there  is  no  particular 
field. 

— Do  you  see  the  fact  that 
the  abbot  is  considerably  your 
junior  by  profession  as  affect- 
ing your  carrying  out  your 
office? 

— No,  I  see  no  difficulty 
there  at  all  because  the  abbot, 
to  my  mind,  is  not  of  any  age 
at  all.  The  abbot  is  Jesus  Christ 
who  antedates  me  by  far.  The 
abbot  is  St.  Benedict,  who  also 
antedates  me  by  far.  The  abbot 
is  simply  a  body  representing  a 
position  and  the  position  is 
what  I  am  subservient  to.  And, 
of  course,  I  respect  the  per- 
sonality that  holds  that  position. 


Top:  Abbot  Walter  Coggin,  Abbot  Edmund  McCaffrey,  Abbot  Jude  Cleary,  Fr.  Jerome  Dol- 
lard,  Fr.  Kenneth  Geyer,  Fr.  Stephen  Dowd. 

Middle:  Fr.  Sebastian  Doris,  Fr.  Patrick  Donahue,  Fr.  Rembert  Codd,  Fr.  Bernard  Rosswog, 
Fr.  Hugh  Haggerty,  Fr.  Anselm  Biggs.  i 

Bottom:  Fr.  Henry  Bollman,  Fr.  Anthony  Cahill,  Fr.  Raymond  Geyer,  Fr.  Matthew  McSorley, 
Fr.  John  Oetgen,  Fr.  Raphael  Bridge. 


Prior  Martin  Hayes,  O.S.B. 

monasteRy  news 

Although  winter  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  dor- 
mant season,  the  activity  of 
the  past  months  belies  the 
aptitude  of  this  description,  at 
least  with  regard  to  the  monks 
of  Belmont. 

The  early  weeks  of  January 
were  a  time  of  preparation, 
culminating  in  the  Solemn 
Abbatial  Blessing  of  Abbot 
Peter  Stragand,  imparted  by 
the  Most  Reverend  Michael 
Begley,  Bishop  of  Charlotte, 
in  the  Abbey  Church  on 
Saturday,  Jan.  13.  Joining  in 
the  celebration  were  Bishop 
Joseph  Gossman  of  Raleigh, 
and  abbots  and  priors  of  the 
American  Cassinese 
Federation,  as  well  as  family 
and  friends  of  Abbot  Peter 
and  of  the  Abbey.  Fr.  Anselm 
Biggs  preached  the  homily. 

The  new  semester  saw  the 
return  of  a  familiar  face  in  the 
person  of  Bro.  Timothy  Far- 
well,  who  joined  Fr.  Oscar 
Burnett  in  the  campus  minis- 
try program.  Also,  from 
January  5-8,  Fr.  Kenneth 
Geyer,  Director  of 

Formation,  sampled  the 
delights  of  Minneapolis  in 
January  while  attending  the 
First  National  Congress  of 
Re  ligious  Formation 
Directors  of  the  United 
States. 

January  also  saw  the  death  of 
Fr.  Paul  Milde,  the  last  of  the 
monks  of  Belmont  to  have  been 
ordained  by  Bishop  Leo  Haid, 
our  first  abbot.  Although  Fr. 
Paul    had    been    retired    for 


several  years  after  many  years 
of  service  as  an  educator,  he 
remained  faithful  in  his 
attendance  at  the  divine  office 
and  community  functions  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

In  February,  Abbot  Peter 
appointed  Fr.  Martin  Hayes  to 
fill  his  own  former  post  of 
Prior.  During  the  same  time, 
the  chapter  elected  Fr.  Law- 
rence Willis  and  Fr.  John 
Oetgen  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Belmont  Abbey  Col- 
lege. 

The  watchword  for 
February,  however,  was  snow! 
Although  paling  in  comparison 
with  the  Chicago  Blizzard,  Bel- 
mont, nevertheless,  received 
far  more  than  the  ordinary 
share  of  winter's  white  for  an 
area  known  popularly  as  the 
"Sunbelt."  Although  the  storms 
passed  without  much  damage, 
news  from  St.  Benedict's  Priory 
in  Richmond  brings  word  that 
Fr.  Thomas  Stumpf  is  still 
nursing  a  broken  arm  sustained 
in  a  fall  during  the  same  storms. 

March  1-3  brought  a  highly 
successful  Sunbelt  Liturgical- 
Catechetical  Conference,  spon- 
sored by  Belmont  Abbey  Col- 
lege under  the  direction  of  Frs. 
Jerome  Dollard  and  Richard 
Burton,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Dioceses  of  Charlotte  and 
Raleigh.  This  year's 

conference,  with  the  theme 
"Passages  of  Faith,"  attracted 
nearly  one  thousand  religious 
educators  from  across  the 
southeast.  Among  the  visitors 
for  Sunbelt  II  were  Fr. 
Benedict  McDermott,  pastor  of 
St.  Benedict's  in  Richmond, 
and  Fr.  Kevin  Fahey,  who 
came  from  his  parish  in  Dunn, 
N.C.  for  the  meetings. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  brought 
Bro.  Kevin  Canty  home  for 
celebrations  in  his  native 
Savannah,  where  he  was 
solemnly  inducted  into  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians. 

St.  Benedict's  Day  was  ob- 
served by  a  solemn  Mass  cele- 
brated by  Abbot  Peter,  follow- 
ed by  a  reception  and  dinner.  A 
special  guest  for  the  occasion 
was  Fr.  Stephen  Dowd  who 
was  able  to  be  present  for  the 
celebration,  thanks  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Fr.  Oscar  Burnett.  The 
community  in  Richmond 
likewise  observed  St.  Benedict's 
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the  LituRqy  ar>6  ekklesia: 
the  Challenge 


Modern  sociology  attests  to 
the  fact  that  religion  is  a  basic 
institution  in  any  human  society. 
A  study  of  religions  of  any  great 
ancient  society  shows  that  there 
existed  in  this  culture  a  highly 
structured  system  of  beliefs  and 
a  systematic  procedure  for  ex- 
pressing those  beliefs,  a  cultus 
or  form  of  worship. 

Worship  unites  into  one  sin- 
gle moral  community  all  those 
who  adhere  to  a  set  of  beliefs. 
From  its  very  beginning,  the 
institution  of  religion  has  had  a 
social  character. 

For  us  in  the  20th  century, 
the  social  nature  of  our  faith 
and  worship  is  as  crucial  as  was 
the  social  character  of  the  faith 
and  worship  of  the  ancients. 

Yet  man's  need  and  response 
to  the  call  to  worship  is  not 
purely  sociological.  Man's 
liturgy  and  worship  is  primarily 
a  response  to  God's  divine  reve- 
lation. It  is  the  response  to  a 
call  from  Him  who  is  our  Cre- 


ator whose  purpose  in  setting 
history  into  motion  and  di- 
recting it  is  to  communicate  His 
inner  life  to  creatures.  This 
inner  life  is  realized  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ,  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Father,  in  an  abso- 
lutely full  and  final  way.  The 
whole  of  our  sacred  history, 
then,  is  the  mystery  of  Christ. 
This  mystery  of  Christ  is  to  be 
reproduced  in  creatures  until 
the  end  of  time.  This  is  the 
function  of  the  liturgy  where 
Christ  in  the  here-and-now 
communicates  His  divine  life 
into  souls,  reproduces  his  mys- 
tery in  them,  and  draws  them 
into  His  mystery.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  continuous  revelation  of 
Himself. 

What  about  our  response  to 
God's  revelation?  How  is  it 
actualized?  The  answer  is  that 
our  response  is  to  be  made  in 
the  context  of  a  Church  divine- 
ly constituted,  a  Church  in 
which  Christ  has  willed  to  make 


some  men  His  representatives, 
giving  them  special  powers.  In 
order  to  maintain  this  union 
with  God,  all  men  must  submit 
to  this  power.  Thus,  what  we 
have  is  a  divinely  instituted 
hierarchical  structure,  a  struc- 
ture which  is  most  visible,  per- 
haps, in  the  liturgy.  Yet  one 
must  be  careful  not  to  deny  all 
members  of  the  ekklesia  their 
roles  since  each  contributes  to 
the  whole  even  though  he  may 
play  a  subordinate  part. 

The  Mass  is  the  great  com- 
munitarian act  of  the  whole 
Church.  It  is  the  "convocation, 
meeting  and  efficacious  cele- 
bration in  Christ  the  Lord,  dead 
and  now  risen,  of  the  people  of 
God".  Each  member  of  the 
Church  has  a  role  to  play  in  this 
centralmost  act  of  the  liturgy; 
each  is  obliged  to  fulfill  that 
role  as  part  of  the  much  greater 
whole.  Yet,  each  member  acts 
in  his  own  capacity,  in  his  own 
way,  carrying  out  his  own  func- 
tion. Both  laity  and  priest  con- 
tribute to  that  which  is  the 
totality  of  the  Mass  itself.  It  was 
not  until  the  Middle  Ages  that  a 
gradual  distinction  began  to  be 
CONTINUED  ON  PA  GE  5 


Top:  Fr.  Thomas  Stumpf,  Fr.  Kevin  Fahey,  Fr.  Donald  Scales,  Fr.  Adrian  Harmening,  Fr. 
James  Solari,  Fr.  David  Kessinger. 

Middle:  Fr.  Augustine  Cunningham,  Fr.  Benedict  McDermott,  Fr.  Kieran  Nielson,  Bro.  Eugene 
O'Neil,  Fr.  Bertrand  Pattison.  Fr.  Francis  Forster. 

Bottom:  Fr.  Oscar  Burnett,  Bro.  Xavier  Homan,  Fr.  Arthur  Pendelton,  Fr.  Ambrose  Keefe, 
Fr.  Lawrence  Willis.  Bro.  Gregory  Corcoran. 
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community  m  action 


fp.  paul  milOe 
In  TDemoRiam 

On  January  7th,  Father  Paul 
Milde  died  suddenly  in  his 
monastic  cell  while  preparing 
to  attend  the  community  Mass. 
In  death  as  in  life,  Fr.  Paul  gave 
evidence  of  his  solid  committ- 
ment to  the  communal  life  of 
Belmont  Abbey. 

Professed  in  1924,  Fr.  Paul 
spent  over  half  a  century  in 
close  identity  with  his  com- 
munity. He  was  experienced  in 
every  aspect  of  the  Abbey's 
apostolate:  from  his  earliest 
years  as  a  monk  he  was  a  teach- 
er; he  was  pastor  to  the  his- 
toric Benedictine  foundation  at 
Isle  of  Hope,  Georgia;  he 
functioned  in  various  capacities 
as  administrator  within  the 
Abbey  —  as  director  of  Broth- 
ers, as  head  of  the  Family 
Guild,  as  homiletics  instructor 
to  seminarians. 

Shortly  after  his  ordination, 
Fr.  Paul  served  as  director  of 
athletics  in  the  College.  He 
had,  himself,  been  a  varsity 
player  at  Catholic  University  in 
basketball  and  in  tennis.  He 
carried  this  experience  with 
him  to  Savannah  when,  from 
1928  to  1946,  he  served  on  the 
faculty  and,  briefly,  as  head- 
master of  the  prep  school  there. 

In  Savannah,  and  throughout 
Fr.  Paul's  years,  he  was  looked 
upon,  essentially,  as  a  teacher. 
Long  before  audio-visual  aids 
were  popular  he  had  fashioned 
his  own  mnemonic  instruments 
to  lead  students  through  the 
intricacies  of  Latin  verbs,  Ger- 
man declensions. 

His  aids  were  not  universally 
helpful;  many  students  found 
his  methods  more  dense  than 
the  subject  they  were  studying. 
To  those,  however,  who  click- 
ed with  him  (and  Fr.  Paul  could 


Top:  Bro.  Timothy  Farwell,  Fr.  Frederick  George,  Fr.  David  Brown,  Bro.  Paul  Shanley,  Fr. 
Michael  Butner,  Bro.  James  Toman. 

Middle:  Fr.  Paschal  Baumstein,  Bro.  Placid  Solari.  Bro.  Mauricio  West,  Bro.  Christopher 
Kirchgessner,  Bro.  Kevin  Canty,  Bro.  Edward  Landenberger. 

Bottom:  Bro.  Germain  Fifer,  Bro.  Joachim  Filler,  Bro.  Charles  Dickens,  Bro.  Andrew  Voll- 
kommer.  Not  pictured:  Fr.  Dennis  Byrne. 


Fr.  Paul  Milde,  O.S.B. 


never  understand  why  everyone 
didn't  respond  in  the  same  way) 
success  was  inevitable.  Several 
of  his  German  students,  with 
no  further  study  than  Fr.  Paul's 
prep  school  instruction,  were 
official  translators  for  the  gov- 
ernment in  World  War  II. 

But  prayer  was  Fr.  Paul's 
main  concern.  He  spent  hours 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
because  he  had  a  deep  aware- 
ness of  Christ's  presence  among 
men.  Above  all,  in  private  pray- 
er, Fr.  Paul  dedicated  himself 
to  the  Rosary.  The  Rosary  was, 
in  a  most  personal  way,  his  de- 
votion. He  shared  his  insights 
into  the  mysteries  in  a  booklet 
that  had  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  country. 

Outwardly  Fr.  Paul  seemed  a 
stern,  unfeeling  person.  It  was  a 
facade  that,  unfortunately,  pre- 
vented warm  personal  relation- 
ships with  many  students  forced 
to  admire  him  at  a  distance. 

To  his  conferees,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  known  to  be 
genuinely  concerned  with  every 
aspect  of  his  students'  lives. 
They  knew  him  to  be  aware 
and  interested  in  all  activities 


on  the  college  campus.  Yet, 
even  to  his  conferees,  a  new 
and  touching  tenderness  in  his 
person  was  revealed  on  the 
occasion  of  his  Golden  Jubilee 
as  a  priest. 

At  a  dinner  attended  by  all 
the  monks  of  the  Abbey  and  by 
his  relatives,  Fr.  Paul  spoke 
movingly  of  family  ties  — 
natural  and  monastic.  He  who, 
to  many,  had  seemed  so  aloof 
and  independent,  revealed  his 
life-long  reliance  upon  "the 
help  of  many  brethren." 

It  was  a  community  affair. 
And,  as  always,  Fr.  Paul  rose 
to  the  occasion,  john  oetgen,  o.s.b. 

LITURGY,  CONCLUDED 
made  between  the  celebrant 
and  what  would  later,  in  fact, 
become  observers  at  the  Litur- 
gy- 
Vatican  II  has  done  a  great 
justice  to  the  believing  com- 
munity in  that  it  has  restored 
the  ancient  concept  of  ekklesia, 
of  the  worshipping  community, 
to  the  Liturgy.  The  "new"  Mass 
isn't  really  all  that  new  in  itself. 
What  is  new  and  significant  is 
the  challenge  that  Vatican  II 


issues  to  each  one  of  us  to  be- 
come involved  as  members  of 
the  worshipping  community,  to 
make  a  commitment  to  the 
worshipping  community. 

In  these  days  when  a  sense 
of  community  often  seems 
elusive,  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  think  of  the  liturgy  as  a  call — 
a  call  for  us,  just  as  it  was  for 
the  early  Christians,  to  come 
together  as  one  body,  one 
group,  an  ekklesia,  and  to  take 
that  oneness  and  share  it  with 
the  world. 

ANDREW  VOLLKOMMER,  O.S.B. 

morusteRy  news  (Cont.) 
feast  with  a  Mass  in  St.  Bene- 
dict's Church  celebrated  by 
Abbot  Edmund  McCaffrey  for 
the  faculties  and  students  of 
Benedictine  and  Saint  Gertrude 
High  Schools. 

Spring  has  brought  a  new 
look  to  the  grounds,  thanks  to 
the  work  of  Bro.  James  Toman, 
who  has  carried  out  extensive 
and  much-needed  landscaping 
around  the  monastery  and 
church.  Easter  brings  Fr. 
Paschal  Baumstein  and  Bro. 
CONTINUED  ON  PA  GE  6 


Book  Reviews 


JESUS  IS  LORD  by  Father  Wil- 
frid Tunink,  O.S.B.,  Double- 
day  and  Company  (1979)  $7.95. 

Jesus  Is  Lord  explores  God's 
indwelling  with  and  among  us. 
"God  is  busy  building  com- 
munity, that  community  lost 
by  sin.  God  is  at  work  re- 
assuring us,  inviting  us  to 
abandon  our  life  of  alienation 
from  others.  He  draws  us  to- 
gether with  Him  in  sacred 
covenant.  He  loves  us  even 
when  we  don't  love  Him.  God's 
love  is  real  love .  .  . 

"Much  happens  when  God  is 
allowed  to  be  Lord  of  His 
people.  When  we  believe  God 
to  be  Yahweh  (Lord)  we  can 
face  the  future  with  confi- 
dence. No  event  is  so  tragic  as 
to  make  us  despair.  Faith  in 
God  as  Yahweh  gives  us  cour- 
age and  hope."  (From  lesus  Is 
Lord). 

So  many  today  hunger  for 
intimacy  with  God  through 
His  Word.  But  that  Word  is 
frequently  misinterpreted  in  a 
naive  literal  sense.  Jesus  Is 
Lord  could  play  a  distinctive 
role  in  the  on-going  renewal 
of  Christian  life  for  its  message 
can  help  satisfy  this  hunger  and 
protect  against  the  possible  de- 
ception of  fundamentalism. 

This  book  is  unique  in  mes- 
sage. Every  search  for  God  is  a 
unique  venture  and  God's 
search  for  each  of  us  is  a  unique 
journey.  This  double  search 
is  described  in  Jesus  Is  Lord.  In 
it,  Father  Wilfrid  shares  with 
us  the  pursuit  of  him. 

Sacred  Scripture  is  a  bio- 
graphy of  Jesus.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  biography  of  each  of  His 
members.  Father  Wilfrid  has 
found  his  biography  in  Sacred 
Scripture,  and  in  sharing  his 
discovery,  hopes  to  lead  others 
to  find  theirs.  In  the  life  of 
every  Christian,  salvation  his- 
tory is  uniquely  repeated.  After 
reading  Jesus  Is  Lord  I  too 
could  more  easily  find  my  bio- 
graphy in  God's  Word. 

This  story  of  renewal,  Jesus 
Is  Lord,  has  a  vital  message  for 
all  who  seek  a  deeper,  more 
fully  realized  spirituality  and 
the  healing  and  courage  that 
are  achieved  through  a  more 
personal  union  with  Him. 

MARIE  DAUGHERTY.  O.P. 


Cutting  Loose:  An  Adult 
Guide  to  Coming  to  Terms 
with  Your  Parents,  by  Howard 
Halpers,  paperback,  251  pp. 
$2.25,  1978,  Bantam  Books. 

This  is  not  just  another  self- 
help  book.  Dr.  Halpers  has 
made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  specialty  of  adult  child- 
ren and  their  relationships  with 
their  parents.  Written  in  the 
transactional  analysis  tradition 
and  on  a  popular  level,  the 
book  introduces  us  to  such 
characters  as  Martyred  Moth- 
er, Unavailable  Father,  Despot- 
ic Father,  and  such  situations 
as  seductive  parents,  divorced 
parents,  unloving  parents, 
aging  parents  and  dead  parents. 
The  purpose  of  the  author, 
namely,  to  promote  adult  re- 
lationships between  adults  and 
their  parents,  is  achieved.  Rec- 
ommended as  a  good  invest- 
ment of  money,  time,  and 
emotion. 


DONALD  SCALES.  O.S.B 


Christopher  Kirchgessner  and 
Bro.  Germain  Fifer  home  from 
school,  as  well  as  a  visit  from 
ten  students  from  Benedictine 
High  School  in  Richmond  who 
have  come  to  celebrate  the 
Paschal  Triduum  with  us. 

For  the  end  of  April,  Fr. 
James  Solari  has  announced  the 
dedication  of  the  new 
gymnasium-parish  center  at  St. 
Michael's  in  Gastonia. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that 
Benedictine  High  School  in 
Richmond  won  an  unprece- 
dented ninth  straight  State 
Catholic  High  School  Basket- 
ball Championship  under  the 
direction  of  Warren  Rutledge. 

In  March  Abbot  Peter 
journeyed  to  St.  Bernard's 
Abbey  for  the  annual  Abbots' 
Workshop.  Fr.  Adrian  Har- 
mening,  Fr.  Henry  Bollmann. 
and  Fr.  Ambrose  Keefe  went 
to  Washington  to  attend  the 
annual  conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  In- 
dependent Schools. 

Graduation  exercises  for 
Belmont  Abbey  College  will 
take  place  on  Sunday,  May 
13.  The  baccaluareate  homily 
will  be  preached  by  Bishop 
Joseph  Gossman,  Bishop  of 
Raleigh,  and  the  commence- 


ment address  will  be  delivered  looking  forward  to  the  ordina- 

by  Dr.  A.  Kenneth  Pye,  Chan-  tion  of  Frs.  Paschal  Baumstein 

cellor  and  professor  of  law  at  and  Mauricio  West,  June  2,  by 

Duke  University.  Bishop  Begley. 

Finally,   the   community  is 


PLACID  SOLARI,  O.S.B. 


volume  3,  numseR  1        flT     f^n^yC^y  autumn,  1979 

toward  Identifying  "SpiRituality" 


by  Father  Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 

Spirituality  is  the  context  of 
a  person's  relationship  with 
God.  It  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  theology  or  simply  'what 
we  think  or  know  about  God.' 
It  is  not  just  Church  or  the  for- 
mal bonds  of  our  relationship 
with  Christ;  neither  is  spir- 
ituality something  to  be  prac- 
ticed "whenever  we  have  time." 
Far  broader  than  any  of  these, 
spirituality  is  the  whole  prac- 
tical framework  and  execution 
of  a  person's  relationship  with 
the  Lord. 

Spirituality,  then,  defies 
narrow  assessment,  just  as  it 
begs  for  co-operation  of  the 
whole  person.  Spirituality  is 
the  whole  environment  we 
develop  for  the  necessary 
intercourse  between  God  and 
man. 

Everyone  has  spirituality, 
because  everyone  has  some 
kind  of  relationship  with  God. 
Even  the  person  who  chooses 
to  reject  God  is  in  relationship 
with  Him.  A  negative  relation- 
ship is  nonetheless  a  relation- 
ship, and  no  denial  of  the  Lord 
could  be  sufficient  to  sever  man 
from  his  creator.  The  quality  of 
the  relationship  one  maintains 
with  God,  then,  identifies  the 
spirituality  of  the  person.  God 
is  available  to  all  who  choose 
to  follow  Him,  and  it  is  we  who 
define  our  own  spirituality, 
making  the  relationship  one  of 
fervent  pursuit  and  friendship, 
benign  neglect,  or  even  hot 
denial. 

In  practice,  a  person's 
spirituality  comes  to  be  either 
positive  or  negative.  By  nega- 
tive spirituality  we  mean  that  a 
person  willfully  or  through 
neglect  does  not  endeavor  to 
engage  in  a  real  and  fruitful 
relationship  with  God.  Any  of 
various  signs  may  mark  this 
type  of  spirituality.  Simple 
neglect  of  God  is  the  most  com- 
mon. Denial  would  be  in  the 
same  category. 

Another  common  method  of 


negative  spirituality  is  found 
where  a  person  denies  or  sepa- 
rates himself  from  the  Lord  by 
his  deeds  or  actions.  Here,  the 
individual's  words  may  speak 
lovingly  of  God;  his  knowedge 
may  be  secure  in  the  reality 
of  the  Divine  and  the  obliga- 
tions thus  implied.  But  the 
manner  of  his  life  is  not  in 
conformity.  God  is  not  given 
the  basic  acts  of  justice  (thanks- 
giving, homage,  prayer);  sin 
constantly  drives  a  vicious, 
carnivorous,  wedge  between 
the  individual  and  his  God.  If 
we  had  only  the  testimony  of 
this  person's  deeds,  we  would 
never  suspect  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord. 
Here  the  relationship,  the 
spirituality,  becomes  a  sham, 
made  false  by  a  lack  of  courage 
and  will.   In  this  condition  a 


person  is  dormant  and  lethargic 
in  living  according  to  the  vir- 
tues of  the  love  of  God,  never 
choosing  to  follow-through  on 
the  truths  of  the  Faith. 

Positive  spirituality  exists 
when  a  person  has  conscien- 
tiously pursued  integrity  in  his 
relations  with  the  Divine.  He 
has  realistically  sought  to  have 
life  and  theory  in  harmony. 
"God  exists"  is  not  a  mere  theo- 
logical proposition  for  one 
practicing  a  positive  spirituality; 
rather,  it  is  a  statement  of 
friendship.  And  friendships 
are,  of  course,  proven  real 
through  experience,  faith,  and 
genuine  interaction. 

Positive  spirituality  is,  first 
of  all,  practical.  This  means 
that  the  context  in  which  we 
relate  to  God  is  functional:  it 
actually    promotes    our    re- 


lationship and  correspondence 
with  the  Divinity.  This  does  not 
mean  we  must  be  excited  to 
visions  or  other  extraordinary 
manifestations;  far  more 
simply,  if  our  spirituality  is 
indeed  practical  —  that  is,  if 
it  is  working  —  we  should  be 
experiencing  a  greater  long- 
ing for  God,  and  our  developing 
closeness  —  in  conjunction 
with  a  will  that  is  being  ever 
more  conformed  to  His  — 
should  move  more  and  more 
toward  virtue  and  less  toward 
the  separation  that  is  sin.  Spir- 
ituality should  always  be  nur- 
tured by  our  living  out  the 
truths  of  the  faith.  Pure  theory 
can  not  be  dynamic  spirituality. 
Christian  truths  and  theories 
should  enjoy  the  experiential 
translation  that  we  know  as 
virtue. 

Positive  spirituality  should 
have  a  framework,  too.  This 
does  not  mean  a  series  of  dic- 
tates, but  rather  a  sense  of 
purpose.  If  our  relationship 
with  God  would  be  imbued 
with  purpose,  then  goals  — 
both  proximate  and  ultimate  — 
should  be  clear.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  styled  as  sanctity,  union, 
or  some  other  expression  of 
genuine  intimacy  with  the 
Lord.  The  proximate  goals  on 
the  other  hand  are  always  a 
more  immediate  employment 
of  grace  by  which  the  journey 
to  God  is  actualized.  For  ex- 
ample, specific  development 
might  be  sought  in  prayer,  or 
perhaps  vigorous  emphasis 
applied  toward  development 
of  a  virtue  such  as  charity  or 
poverty. 

The  framework  of  our 
spirituality  should  never  be  a 
narrow  system  or  a  mere 
theory.  The  framework  out  of 
which  our  spirituality  works 
should  be  intended  to  help 
specify  our  relationship,  and 
thus  develop  a  certain  efficien- 
cy —  efficiency  in  the  sense  of 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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CRESCAT  has  altered  its  publication  schedule  to  become  a 
triannual  journal.  Abbot  Peter  has  expressed  his  desire  that  the 
project  manifest  its  original  character  as  an  expression  of  monastic 
values,  spirituality,  and  religious  interest,  and  as  a  medium 
through  which  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Belmont  Abbey 
share  items  of  interest  to  the  readers. 

This  journal  was  originally  designed  by  Fr.  Jerome  Dollard. 
CRESCAT  was  to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  defunct  Crescat  Chronicle 
newsletter.  The  new  publication  was  intended  to  be  less  a  news- 
letter and  more  a  service  publication  for  the  friends  of  the  Abbey. 
Young  monks  were  to  be  responsible  for  the  new  CRESCAT, 
from  soliciting  articles  through  the  mailing  of  the  printed  copies. 
A  junior  monk  was  assigned  as  editor,  charged  with  quarterly 
publication,  and  set  to  work.  The  issues  he  produced  set  the 
tone  of  the  paper  with  emphasis  on  spiritual  and  monastic  in- 
terests. Some  house  news  was  also  included. 

As  the  first  editor  proceeded  from  the  juniorate,  another 
junior  was  appointed  editor.  He  professed  solemn  vows,  thus 
left  the  juniorate,  and  in  the  year  and  a  half  following,  only 
two  issues  under  editors  pro  tem  were  published. 

Abbot  Peter,  soon  after  his  election,  expressed  his  desire  to 
re-new  CRESCAT  publication,  and  this  summer  appointed 
Father  Paschal,  who  has  been  the  second  editor,  to  assume 
charge  of  the  project.  The  young  monks  retained  responsibility 
for  the  mailing  and  addressing  of  the  issues. 

As  before,  any  funds  offered  by  CRESCAT  readers  will  be 
used  in  the  acquisition  of  books  and  tapes  for  the  monastery 
library.  The  library  is  a  collection  of  books  for  the  monks'  use 
as  spiritual  reading.  Also  included  is  a  special  section  of  volumes 
for  use  in  homily  preparation  by  the  monk-priests. 


the  Benedictine  Collection  Of 
Belmont  aBBey  College 


The  actual  collecting  of  ma- 
terial by  or  about  Benedictines 
started  in  1948  when,  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Library 
Section  of  the  American  Bene- 
dictine Academy,  a  plan  was 
presented  to  prepare  a  prelim- 
inary draft  for  the  author  part 
of  a  Benedictine  Bibliography 
and  a  Union  List.  The  Abbot 
Vincent  Taylor  Library  was  one 
of  the  first  forty-three  Benedic- 
tine libraries  to  contribute,  with 
cataloged  holdings  listed  in  the 
first  edition  (1950)  of  Fr.  Oliver 
Kapsner's  A  Benedictine  Bib- 
liography. Over  the  years  con- 
tributions have  continued  to 
be  made  and  are  contained  in 
the  second  edition  published 
in  1962.  It  is  anticipated  that  a 
supplement  will  be  issued  in 
1980,  the  1500th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  St.  Benedict. 


As  books  were  listed  in  the 
Benedictine  Bibliography,  they 
were  cataloged,  marked  with 
the  letters  B.B.,  and  shelved 
with  the  regular  collection.  A 
special  shelf-list  card  was  made 
for  each  book  and  periodical 
found  for  the  collection,  mak- 
ing it  a  simple  procedure  to  col- 
lect them  from  their  various 
locations. 

During  the  years  of  change 
from  Dewey  to  Library  of  Con- 
gress Classification  (1965-72), 
the  B.B.  were  changed  to  Ben. 
and  as  they  were  recataloged, 
the  books  were  placed  together 
in  the  old  Index  Room  until 
there  was  a  better  location.  The 
Library  was  then  on  its  way  to  a 
real  Benedictine  Collection.  It 
was  not  until  1975  that  the 
Library's  theology  classroom 
was  set  aside  for  the  collection 


and  re-named  the  "Benedictine 
Room." 

There  are  about  three  thou- 
sand books  and  bound  periodi- 
cals shelved  around  the  room. 
The  collection  follows  the 
guide  lines  of  the  Benedictine 
Bibliography.  It  contains  lit- 
erary works  on  any  subject  by 
Benedictines  as  authors,  edi- 
tors, compilers,  translators, 
illustrators  and  joint  authors, 
together  with  literary  works 
dealing  with  books,  pamphlets, 
theses,  etc.,  on  Benedictine 
topics  written  by  anyone,  and 
Benedictine  serials.  Thus  the 
collection  covers  a  wide  scope 
of  Benedictina,  and  is  categor- 
ized into  regular  books,  rare 
books,  and  periodicals.  Schol- 
ars throughout  the  Southeast 
come  to  use  the  Benedictine 
Collection  at  Belmont;  others 


come  from  as  far  away  as  the 
Pontificial  Institute  in  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Included  in  the  Benedictine 
Rare  are  the  Ordos  from  1901 
to  the  present,  dissertations  by 
Monks  of  Belmont  Abbey,  The 
Complete  Works  of  Venerable 
Bede  (1843  ed.),  Calmet's  Com- 
mentarius  Literalis  in  Omnes 
Libros  Veteris  et  Novi  Testa- 
menti  (1797),  Calmet's  Diction- 
arium  Historicum. .  .Sacrae 
Scripturae  (1795),  Oberndorf- 
fer's  Theologia  Dogmatico 
(1762-1770),  Mezger's  Theo- 
logia Scholastica  Secundum 
viam  et  Doctrinam  d.  Thomae 
Aquinatis,  (1695),  Rupert's 
Abbatis  Monasterii  S.  Heriberti 
Tuiti  ensis...(1748),  Pope 
Gregory  I's  Works  (1705),  and 
early  Benedictine  missales. 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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postulant  Status  teRmmated 


Upon  recommendation  of 
the  monastery  Vocation  Com- 
mittee, Abbot  Peter  has  dis- 
continued the  Abbey's  practice 
of  accepting  potential  vocations 
into  the  status  of  postulant. 

Postulantcy  at  Belmont 
Abbey  had  been  revived  in 
1973.  The  program  was  de- 
signed at  that  time  to  assist 
candidates  who  were  not  well 
known  at  the  Abbey  to  be  bet- 
ter acclimated  to  the  communi- 
ty and  oriented  toward  the 
life-style  before  entering  the 
canonical  novitiate. 


Under  the  revised  program, 
candidates  for  the  Abbey  will 
be  encouraged  to  visit  frequent- 
ly, spending  long  week-ends  at 
Belmont  Abbey  as  often  as 
possible.  The  visits  will  allow 
the  young  to  see  the  Abbey 
at  various  times  and  in  different 
situations.  Candidates  will  meet 
with  monastery  officials  and 
members  of  the  Vocation 
Committee  during  the  visits  in 
an  effort  to  learn  more  about 
the  life  and  further  discern  the 
call  of  God. 


The  regular  part  of  the  Col- 
lection contains  college  cata- 
logs from  the  early  years  to  the 
present,  Spires,  Jeremiah 
O'Connell's  Catholicity  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  his- 
tories of  American  and  foreign 
monastic  houses,  books  on 
Benedictine  spirituality,  and 
biographies,  with  Jerome  Oet- 
gen's  An  American  Abbot: 
Boniface  Wimmer  being  a 
recent  addition. 

Periodicals  include  the  fol- 
lowing: American  Benedictine 
Review,  Ampleforth  Journal, 
Beitrage  Zur  Geschichte  des 
Alten  Monchtums,  Benedictine 
(formerly  Benedictine  Review), 
Cistercian  Studies,  Downside 
Review,  Monastic  Studies, 
Pax,  Quarterly  Paper  of  the 
Benedictine  Community  of 
the  Isle  of  Caldey,  Stimmen  aus 
Maria  Laach,  Studia  Monasti- 
ca,  Worship,  (formerly  Orates 
Frates)  and  others.  These  are  a 
tremendous  asset  to  the  monks 
and  scholars  who  regularly  use 
the  Library  and  the  special 
Benedictine  collection. 

Hanging  in  the  Benedictine 
Room  are  interesting  pictures 
made  from  old  glass  slides  — 
Fr.  Thomas  Oestereich,  Visit 
of  the  Apostolic  Delegate  when 


the  Nullius  was  announced  in 
1910,  Group  of  Visiting  Abbots 
in  1910,  Monks  of  Belmont 
Abbey  Nullius  (ca.  1910), 
Abbot  Leo  Haid,  Group  of 
Brothers  in  1923,  and  View  of 
the  Administration  Building  of 
the  College  from  the  Southwest 
(ca.  1920).  There  is  also  an 
early  sign,  "Notice:  Tobacco 
chewing  and  spitting  on  the 
floor  positively  forbidden," 
which  once  hung  in  the  Bel- 
mont Abbey  Cathedral  during 
Easter  Sunday  services  when 
the  people  of  Gaston  County 
and  surrounding  localities  at- 
tended open  house  festivities 
during  the  1920s  and  1930s. 


The  Abbot  Vincent  Taylor  Library  on  the  campus  of  Belmont  Abbey  College. 


HCRESCAT   is   a   tri-annual 

publication  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey.  AH 
rights  reserved.  HThe  word 
crescat  has  been  connected 
with  our  monastery  for  most 
of  her  history.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  Abbot  Leo,  our  first 
abbot,  was  walking  one  day  in 
front  of  the  monastery  where 
he  saw  a  monk  about  to  cut 
down  a  small  cedar.  Abbot 
Leo  saved  the  tree  with  a  single 
word:  "Crescat!"  he  said  —  a 
word  that  means  "let  it  grow." 
That  phrase  became  our  motto; 
and  that  North  Carolina  cedar, 
the  emblem  of  our  foundation 
here.  1  "Crescat"  is  still  the 
banner  under  which  our  monks 
work  today.  One  reason  this 
journal,  CRESCAT,  is  pub- 
lished is  to  solicit  funds  to  be 
used  in  purchasing  books  and 
tapes  for  the  monastery  library. 
Each  offering  is  appreciated, 
and  donors  are  gratefully  re- 
membered in  our  prayers.  The 
address  is  Crescat,  Belmont 
Abbey,  Belmont,  North 
Carolina  28012.  ICorres- 
pondence  and  inquiries  regard- 
ing   CRESCAT    should    be 
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Interrogation   of  Brother   Andre 
Ordination  to  the  Diaconate:  The  candidates  prostrate  while  the  monks  chant  the  Litany  of  the  Saints.  before  his  profession. 


pROfessions  and  ORdmations:  SummeR,  1979 


by  Brother  Andrew,  O.S.B. 


On  June  2,  1979,  Fathers  Paschal  Baumstein  and  Mauricio 
West  were  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Michael  Beg- 
ley,  of  the  Diocese  of  Charlotte.  These  ordinations  mark  the 
culmination  of  many  years  of  study  and  work  on  the  part  of 
these  two  monks. 


Father  Paschal  was  born  in 
Manchester,  Tennessee.  He 
earned  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  at  Holy  Apostles  Col- 
lege in  1973.  Father  Paschal 
entered  the  novitiate  at  Bel- 
mont and  made  simple  pro- 
fession in  June  of  1975. 
Thereafter,  he  studied  at  the 
Saint  Meinrad  School  of 
Theology  and  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. He  earned  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  religious 
studies  at  Indiana  University. 
Father  Paschal's  special  field 
of  interest  is  the  history  of 
spirituality.  In  August  of  1973, 
Father  Paschal  was  ordained 
a  deacon.  During  his  diaconate, 
he  completed  his  studies  and 
was  engaged  in  music  ministry. 
Following   his   ordination   on 


training.  He  will  also  be  an 
instructor  of  theology  in  the 
college.  He  will  continue  to 
serve  as  flutist  both  in  the 
liturgy  and  in  local  recitals. 

Father  Mauricio  West  was 
born  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  March  of   1952. 


The  priestly  ordination  of  Father 
Mauricio. 

June  2,  Father  Paschal  offered 
his  first  solemn  Mass  of  thanks- 
giving on  Pentecost  Sunday, 
June  3,  at  Saint  Cecelia 
Motherhouse  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  Father  Paschal 
will  be  serving  the  community 
as  archivist,  an  area  in  which 
he    has    received    extensive 


On  July  11,  the  Feast  of  All 
Benedictine  Saints,  Brothers 
Placid  Solari  and  Christopher 
Kirchgessner  made  solemn 
profession  as  monks  of  this 
monastery.  This  marks  a  life- 
time commitment  to  the  mon- 
astic way  of  life.  Brother 
Placid  was  born  in  Richmond, 
Virginia  in  1952.  He  completed 
his  undergraduate  studies  at 
Bellarmine  College  earning  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
history.  Thereafter,  he  entered 
the  novitiate  at  Belmont  and 
made  simple  profession  in 
August  of  1975.  Brother  Placid 
studied  at  the  Collegio 
SantAnselmo  in  Rome  for 
three  years  where  he  earned 
the  S.T.B.  degree  in  theology. 
During  the  summers  he  took 
training  in  German  language. 


FATHER  PLACID 


He  attended  Saint  Meinrad 
College  where,  in  1974,  he 
earned  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  chemistry.  Upon 
completion  of  his  undergrad- 
uate studies  he  entered  the 
novitiate  at  Belmont  and  pro- 
fessed simple  vows  in  August 
of  1975.  Father  Mauricio 
completed  his  graduate  studies 
at  Saint  Vincent's  School  of 
Theology  where  he  earned  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
Scripture.  In  August  of  1978 
he  was  ordained  a  deacon. 
During  his  diaconate,  Father 
Mauricio  served  at  Saint  Ger- 
maine  parish  in  Bethel  Park, 
Pennsylvania. 

Following  his  ordination  on 
June  2,  Father  Mauricio  offered 
his  first  solemn  Mass  of  thanks- 
giving at  his  home  parish,  Saint 
Martin  de  Pores,  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  on  Pentecost 
Sunday,  June  3.  Father  Mauri- 
cio will  be  director  of  residence 
life  in  the  college  this  coming 
year. 


FATHER  CHRISTOPHER 
During  the  past  year  he  served 
as  an  instructor  of  theology  in 
the  college.  On  July  25,  he 
was  ordained  a  deacon  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Michael 
Begley,  Bishop  of  Charlotte. 
During  his  diaconate,  Father 
Placid  will  continue  to  teach 
in  the  college  and  will  serve 
at  Saint  Michael  parish  in 
Gastonia,  North  Carolina. 

Brother  Christopher  was 
born  in  New  Albany,  Indiana, 
in  March  of  1953.  He  studied 
at  Saint  Meinrad  College 
where,  in  1975,  he  earned  the 
Bachelor's  degree  in  psychol- 
ogy. Upon  completion  of  his 
novitiate,  Brother  Christopher 
made  simple  profession  in  July 
of  1976.  He  studied  at  the 
Saint  Meinrad  School  of 
Theology  for  the  past  three 
years  and  will  return  to  com- 
plete his  studies  this  fall.  On 


Father  Kenneth  and  Abbot  Peter 
at  the  reception  of  novices. 

July  25,  he  was  ordained  to 
the  diaconate. 

On  July  12,  Brother  Andrew 
Vollkommer  made  simple 
profession.  He  was  born  in 
Oceanside,  New  York,  in  June 
of  1955.  He  attended  Belmont 
Abbey  College  where  he 
earned  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  sociology  in  1973. 
He  served  as  a  volunteer  for 
the  Diocese  of  Pueblo, 
Colorado  for  one  year  before 
entering  the  monastery  in  July 
of  1978.  Brother  Andrew  will 
participate  in  the  formation 
program  for  junior  monks  this 
fall,  and  will  work  in  the 
college. 

Finally,  four  new  novices 
entered  the  Benedictine 
novitiate  on  10  July.  They  are 
Brothers  Peter  Kissinger, 
Phillip  Skeen,  Robert  Johnson 
and  Joseph  Miller.  They  will 
study  and  work  this  year 
under  Father  Kenneth,  the 
Abbey's  novice  master,  and 
Father  Placid,  the  Socius  of 
novices  and  juniors,  as  the 
young  monks  seek  to  progress 
in  the  Benedictine  vocation. 


Father   Paschal   and   Bishop   Beg- 
ley exchange  the  sign  of  peace. 


monastery  news  and  events 


Father  Christopher  assisted 
the  college  registrar,  Father 
Michael,  for  the  summer.  . 
Father  Jerome  will  be  studying 
this  year  in  Massachusetts  and 
Minnesota;  his  work  will  be  in 
Clinical  Pastoral  Education 
(C.P.E.)  .  At  our  parish  in 
Gastonia,  N.C.,  Father  Placid 
will  function  part-time  this 
year.  Father  is  a  newly- 
ordained  deacon  The 
monastery  retreat  this  year 
was  taken  in  groups,  during  a 
series  of  weeks,  at  the  Abbey 
and  at  property  owned  by  the 
community  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Norman .  .  .  The  religious 
articles  store  at  the  monastery 
has  been  re-opened,  with 
Brother  Andrew  as  director. 
The  store  is  now  located  at  the 
north  end  of  the  monastery 
building .  .  Abbot  Peter  officia- 
ted and  gave  the  commence- 
ment address  at  Benedictine 
High  School,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, on  1  June  The  latest 
edition  of  the  Directory  of 
American  Scholars  includes 
three  Belmont  Abbey  monks. 
Listed    were    Abbot    Walter, 


m&~: 


FATHER  ANSELM 
professor  of  philosophy;  Father 
Anselm,  professor  of  history; 
and  Father  James,  former 
academic  dean  of  the  college 
.  .  .  Father  Paschal  and  Father 
William  Ratchford,  a  Bene- 
dictine from  Indiana  gave  a 
flute  and  organ  concert  at  St. 
Meinrad  Parish,  in  St.  Meinrad, 
Indiana,  on  18  March.  .  Work 
has  begun  again  on  organizing 
the  monastery  archives.  The 
progress  of  this  work  will  pro- 
mote the  writing  of  the  Abbey's 
history.  .  The  eldest  of  Bel- 
mont's monks,  Father  Stephen, 
though  confined  away  from  the 
Abbey  for  medical  care  has 
been  able  to  enjoy  a  number  of 
outings  back  to  the  Abbey 
through  the  kindness  of  Father 


Oscar  Abbey  formation  di- 
rector, Father  Kenneth,  went 
to  St.  Joseph's  Abbey,  St. 
Benedict,  Louisiana,  as  Bel- 
mont's delegate  to  the  annual 
conference  of  Benedictine 
novice/junior  masters.  . 
Father  Anselm  and  Father 
Anthony  were  requested  by 
the  administrators  of  the  col- 
lege to  continue  their  teaching 
duties  beyond  the  retirement 
age .  .  .  Installation  of  the  new 
telephone  system  for  the  Abbey 
and  college  was  supervised  by 


Brother  Gregory   throughout 
this  past  year       Father  Chris- 


BROTHER  GREGORY 


topher  has  returned  to  St. 
Meinrad  for  his  final  year  of 
theological  training  before 
being  ordained  a  priest .  .  .  The 
beautification  of  the  monastery 
grounds  is  being  supervised  by 
Brother  James.  Included  in  his 
projects  is  a  small  patio  at  the 
sacristy  entrance  of  the  Church. 
Father  Kenneth  and  the 
novices,  Brothers  Peter,  Phil- 
lip, Robert,  and  Joseph,  are 
installing  a  fountain  in  the 
courtyard  at  the  main  entrance 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


TowaR6  identifying  "SpiRituality' 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

pursuing  the  ultimate  goal  with 
functional  means  that  are  con- 
sistent with,  and  genuinely 
promote,  a  deep  relationship 
with  God. 

In  developing  a  positive 
spirituality,  it  is  important  al- 
ways to  be  conscious  that 
spirituality  is  the  context  for  a 
relationship.  Both  man  and 
God  are  involved,  and  man 
does  his  part  only  as  much  as 
he  is  genuinely  engaged  in  the 
will  of  God.  Relationship 
demands  communication.  In 
spirituality,  communication 
is  known  as  "prayer".  Need- 
less to  say,  it  is  imperative. 
Communication  —  prayer  — 
is  foundational  in  the  relation- 
ship. 

Moreover,  if  there  is  a 
genuine  relationship  with  God, 
the  individual's  life  should  re- 
flect this.  No  man  can  claim  an 
intimate  and  loving  relationship 
with  someone  from  whom  he 
constantly  separates  himself.  So 
it  is  in  spirituality,  too:  the 
context  of  our  relationship 
with  God  is  only  a  masque  if 
our  pious  words  are  not 
matched  by  virtuous  deeds. 
The  way  one  conducts  his 
life  will  either  be  valiant  testi- 
mony or  scandalous  beliement 
of  the  degree  of  integrity 
brought  to  the  relationship. 

The  great  mark  of  integrity 
in  Christian  spirituality  is  that 
the  person  follows  the  message 
and  example  of  Christ  himself. 
Contained  therein  is  the  model 


of  prayer,  the  guide  of  virtue, 
and  the  source  of  all  grace. 
Moreover,  Christ  is  the  most 
perfect  example  of  relationship 
with  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

Furthermore,  the  Christian 
should  incorporate  the  special 
gifts  of  Christ,  designed  to 
promote  our  closeness  with  the 
Lord.  We  have  the  sacraments 
as  fuel  and  consecration  in  the 
pursuit  of  God.  The  Eucharist 
in  particular  is  a  constant 
source  of  potential  strength. 
The  Church  itself  provides  an 
embracing  medium  of  gui- 
dance, support,  and  common 
effort.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  ever 
with  us  as  guide  and  force. 
The  liturgical  cycle  of  the 
Church  centers  us  on  the 
mysteries  of  salvation.  The 
holy  Mother  of  God  is  mother 
too  to  us,  and  special  help  of 
Christians  seeking  union  with 
her  Son. 

There  are  touchstones,  too, 
by  which  our  development  of 
a  positive  spirituality  should 
be  tested.  For  example  our 
intimacies  with  the  Lord  should 
be  held  suspect  if  they  deviate 
from  sound  doctrine.  If,  after- 
all,  sound  doctrine  is  from 
God's  revelation  of  Himself; 
and  truth  is  an  operative  at- 
tribute of  God,  then  when  we 
deviate  from  sound  doctrine  we 
have  deviated  from  the  truth 
and  reality  of  God.  Thus  we 
would  not  be  growing  in  our 
relationship  with  God,  but  in- 
hibiting the  very  core  of  its 
development. 


Method  must  also  be  treated 
cautiously  as  a  foundation  in 
spirituality.  Remember  always 
that  method  is  only  a  type  of 
guide,  intended  to  promote 
development  of  one's  realtion- 
ship  with  God,  not  to  be  the 
relationship.  Methods  or 
spiritual  exercises  are  means; 
they  are  never  intended  either 
to  be  ends  or  inhibitions  to  gen- 
uine intercourse  with  the 
Divine.  Use  these  means  if 
they  meet  the  demands  of 
function,  but  the  true  guide 
is  the  Spirit,  just  as  Christ  is 
the  example.  The  use  of  meth- 
ods and  exercises  is  of  value 
primarily  in  promoting  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  and  illuci- 
dating  or  lending  focus  to  the 
way  of  Christ. 

We  are  all  commended  to 
the  development  of  a  positive 
spirituality.  Positive  spirituality 
is  testimony  to  our  belief  in 
God  and  our  commitment  to 
love  Him  in  a  true  relationship. 
Spirituality  when  it  is  dynamic 
and  genuine,  and  reflects  a 
definite  integrity,  lives  up  to  its 
definition,  because  it  creates 
a  context  for  the  whole  of  life, 
and  the  whole  of  life  relates  to 
God.  The  very  fact  of  our  exis- 
tence puts  us  in  relationship 
with  God;  what  we  do  with 
that  relationship  forms  the 
foundation  either  of  a  life  of 
virtue  and  Divine  intimacy, 
or  neglect  and  denial  of  the 
one  Eternal  Truth. 


music  at  Belmont  ABBey:  Solemnity  and  VaRiety 


Good  music  is  constitutive 
to  the  worship  of  the  Church. 
And  at  Belmont,  its  place  in  the 
conventual  Mass  is  being  given 
a  new  sense  of  diversity  by  the 
Abbey  choirmaster,  Father 
Kenneth. 

Assisted  by  Father  Placid 
and  Father  David  Brown,  the 
choirmaster  has  encouraged  in- 
creasing variety  in  the  music 
used  at  Mass.  A  capella  singing 
has  been  revived,  and  was 
taken  as  the  norm  during  Len- 
ten   liturgies.    Instrumental 


monks  and  congregation.  The 
most  frequent  of  these  has  been 
Mrs.  Francene  Bostic  of  Gas- 
tonia.  Mrs.  Bostic,  a  1979 
graduate  of  Belmont  Abbey 
College,  is  a  soprano  with  an 
exceptional  range.  Her  contri- 
butions have  ranged  from  Bach 
cantatas  at  the  abbatial  bless- 
ing to  contemporary  liturgical 
music  at  various  Masses 
throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Pol  Sofras,  harpist,  has 
shared  his  gift  generously  with 
the  monks  at  liturgies  and 
concerts  at  Belmont.  Mrs. 
Irene  Maddox,  well-known 
flutist,  has  become  a  special 
friend  of  Belmont;  untireingly 
generous,  she  has  performed 
at  liturgies,  concertized,  and 


MRS.  FRANCENE  BOSTIC 
music  is  being  used  in  appro- 
priate places,   and  the  liturgy 
committee   is   taking   a   larger 
role  in  liturgical  planning. 

A  number  of  gifted  musi- 
cians in  the  area  of  the  Abbey 
have  generously  donated  their 
time  and  talents  in  the  interest 
of  the  Divine  worship  of  the 


FATHER  PLACID 
shared  with  the  Abbey  com- 
munity the  talents  of  the  Char- 
lotte   Flute    Association,    of 
which  she  is  president. 


Father  Kenneth,  choirmaster  of  Belmont  Abbey. 


Other  musicians  including 
Doug  James,  classical  guitar- 
ist; Kevin  Lawrence,  violinist; 
Nancy  Feree,  alto  and  pianist; 
Teresa  Clarke,  soprano; 
Douglas  Zeller,  organist; 
Beau  Stroupe,  tenor;  and  the 
late  J.  V.  Laderoute,  tenor, 
have  contributed  their  ser- 
vices to  the  Belmont  liturgies. 

The  employment  of  area 
talent  has  been  strongly  en- 
couraged by  Abbot  Jude  and 
Abbot  Peter. 

For  further  expansion  of  the 


monks'  musicial  activities, 
Father  Kenneth  has  been  pre- 
paring additions  for  the  com- 
munity hymnal.  Some  of  his 
own  compositions  have  been 
included. 

A  series  of  free  chamber 
music  and  choral  concerts 
have  also  been  scheduled  in 
the  church  during  the  last 
several  years.  The  first  this  year 
will  be  an  organ  concert  by 
John  Bicknell.  Mr.  Bicknell 
will  play  on  October  2. 


Doug   James,    z 

i   classical  guitarist 

Sister  Mary  Lawren* 

ce,  O.P.,  sang  and  accompanied 

from  Charlotte. 

at  the  Solemn  Professi 

on  Mass  in  June  of  1978. 

monastepy  news 
an6  events 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

of  the  monastery  Brother 
Edward  continued  his  horticul- 
ture studies  at  Central  Pied- 
mont Community  College  this 
summer  Father  Arthur  at- 
tended a  week-long  seminar  at 
St.  Meinrad  where  he  studied 
the  integration  of  the  spiritual 
classics  in  programs  of  spiritual 
formation  Father  Kenneth 
and  Father  Paschal  represented 
the  Abbey  at  the  Benedictine 
musicians'  biennial  meeting, 
held  this  summer  at  Mt.  St. 
Scholastica  in  Atchison,  Kan- 


Book  Review 


by  Fr.  David  Brown,  O.S.B. 


FATHER  ARTHUR 
sas       Father    Mauricio    has 

been  named  director  of  resi- 
dence life  in  the  college  In 
mid  July,  Father  Donald  at- 
tended an  ecumenical  dialogue 
in  Ohio  An  organ  concert 
has  been  scheduled  for  the 
Abbey  Church  on  October  2nd. 
The  featured  artist  is  John  Bick- 
nell,  a  concert  organist  from 
Chicago.  The  program  will  be- 
gin at  8:00  p.m.;  there  is  no  ad- 
mission charge,  and  the  event 


CONSIDER  YOUR  CALL:  A 
THEOLOGY  OF  MONASTIC 
LIFE  TODAY,  by  Daniel  Rees 
and    Others.    London:    SPCK; 

1978;  xx  +  447  pages;  £10.00 
($20.00). 

Consider  Your  Call  is,  ac- 
cording to  its  preface,  the 
answer  of  the  English  Bene- 
dictine Congregation  to  the 
wish  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  for  all  religious  con- 
gregations to  renew  them- 
selves by  a  return  to  their 
sources  and  an  adaptation  to 
the  changed  conditions  of 
our  times.  The  book  has  taken 
eight  years  to  produce,  but, 
as  the  preface  again  points 
out,  it  has  "its  own  advantages 
of  a  longer  perspective,  the 
test  of  post-Conciliar  ex- 
perience and  the  closer  in- 
fluence of  the  monastic 
workaday  world"  (p.  xiv). 
Consider  Your  Call  has  ac- 
complished admirably  what 
it  set  out  to  do. 

The  book  covers  almost 
every  possible  aspect  of 
Benedictine  life.  Beginning 
with  a  very  broad  perspective, 
the  writers  situate  Benedictine 


monasticism  in  the  much 
wider  areas  of  monasticism  in 
general  and  in  the  Church. 
Then,  in  sections  such  as 
"Community,"  "Work  of  God," 
"Work,"  and  so  on,  the  par- 
ticular aspects  of  monastic  life 
are  discussed.  The  writers  have 
kept  to  the  Council's  desire  by 
thoroughly  researching  the 
sources  and  customs  which  lie 
behind  a  given  topic  before 
moving  to  the  implications  and 
adaptations  which  are  perhaps 
necessary  for  monastic  life  in 
our  own  day. 

Two  points  may  require 
some  clarification.  First,  the 
subtitle,  A  Theology  of  Monas- 
tic Life  Today,  is  somewhat 
misleading.  Although  the  book 
is  certainly  theological  in 
nature,  it  necessarily  applies 
that  theology  when  it  turns  to 
the  adaptation  of  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples to  modern  monastic  life. 
The  book  is  thus  more  than 
abstract  theology. 

Second,  the  authors  are 
listed  as  "Daniel  Rees  and 
Other  Members  of  the  English 
Benedictine  Congregation." 
Daniel  Rees  was  the  chairman 
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FATHER  LAWRENCE 
is  open  to  the  public .  .  .  Father 
Lawrence  presented  an  audio 
visual  show  on  the  story  of  the 
'Love  of  the  Volcanoes'  from 
Mexican  mythology,  to  a  study 
group  about  to  leave  for 
Mexico. 


ADDRESS  CORRECTION  REQUESTED 


of  the  commission  of  monks 
and  nuns  who  were  responsible 
for  the  individual  papers  which 
make  up  the  book.  However, 
the  papers  were  ultimately  cir- 
culated to  all  members  of  the 
Congregation  for  comment 
and  revision,  so  that  the  final 
result  is  in  a  very  real  sense 
the  work  of  the  whole  Con- 
gregation. 

In  his  foreword,  Cardinal 
Basil  Hume  says  that  at  first 
glance  Consider  Your  Call 
might  seem  to  have  no  appeal 
for  anyone  other  than  monks 
and  nuns.  However,  since 
monasticism  is  simply  an  at- 
tempt to  live  the  Christian 
life,  the  book  will  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  the  Christian 
who  happens  not  to  be  a  monk. 

Consider  Your  Call  is  well 
worth  the  somewhat  high 
price,  and  deserves  a  place 
in  every  monastic  library. 
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Permit  No.  1 
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pain  and  SuffeRinq:      WheRem  Lies  the  ViRtue? 


'THE  LAST  HOURS  OF  CHRIST  " 


by  Father  Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 

Suffering  —  the  protracted, 
adventitious,  subjection  to  and 
endurance  of  pain  —  holds  a 
special  mystique  for  Chris- 
tians. Christ  suffered;  indeed, 
Christ  suffered  for  us.  And 
from  that,  from  His  example, 
we  have  come  to  ascribe  to 
suffering  a  potential  for  posi- 
tive value.  Yet  for  anyone 
who  has  had  to  endure  true, 
sustained,  unwanted,  un- 
mitigated pain  and  suffering, 
we  know  that  its  positive  value 
may  be  hard  to  detect;  the 
positive  potential  can  be  easily 
obscured  when  translated 
from  theological  predication 
to  the  very  non-theoretical 
presence  of  genuine  pain. 

Pain  —  real,  vicious,  un- 
merciful, physical  pain  —  is  the 
scourge  of  weak,  bodily  life. 
Pain  arises  without  regard  to 
want;  it  lingers  with  discom- 
passionate  tenacity,  afflicting 
the  individual  where  he  is 
weak,  and  weakening  him 
further.  Pain  can  become  a 
commander:  it  summons  our 
attention  with  even  the  first 
hint  of  discomfort,  its  most 
modest  appearence.  More- 
over, pain  can  acquire  a  ma- 
lignant, horror-infested,  dom- 
inance over  a  mind,  a  body, 
even  a  life.  Clearly,  if  there  is 
positive  potential  in  suffering 
and  pain,  that  potential  pro- 
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ceeds  not  from  the  essence  of 
the  state  itself.  The  potential 
value  of  suffering  is  not  in  the 
suffering,  but  in  what  it  can 
become  or  lead  toward. 

The  Christian  may  indeed 
make  use  of  his  pain  and  suf- 
fering, and  he  uses  it  in  imita- 
tion of  Christ.  Christ  not  only 
conquered  His  sufferings, 
He  triumphed  over  them  and 
wrought  our  salvation  with 
His  triumph.  It  is  Christ's  dy- 
namic re-definition  of  the  role 
of  suffering  on  which  Christians 
seize  in  casting  pain  as  a  means 
toward  spiritual  growth.  In- 
deed, suffering  —  rightly  in- 
fused with  that  dynamic  of 
transformation  that  is  so 
uniquely  Christianity's  —  can 
prove  an  extremely  practical 
constituent  of  the  individual's 
spirituality.  For  suffering  pro- 
vides a  medium  of  discipline 
and  growth,  a  domestic 
proving-ground  for  the  reality 
of  our  spiritual  development. 
But  this  infusion  of  Chris- 
tianity into  suffering  is  im- 
perative for  realization  of  the 
potential. 

ROLE  OF  FAITH 

Faith  is  the  pivot  on  which 
the  transformation  of  suffering 
depends.  But  faith  is  a  delicate 
and  problematic  foundation; 
for  a  merely  passive  faith,  a 
formalized  faith,  inexperienced 
in  translation  into  the  reality 
of  living  with  Christian  fervor, 


is  not  likely  to  manifest  the 
strength  to  actualize  so  dra- 
matic a  transformation.  We 
are  not,  afterall,  in  considering 
faith,  dealing  with  a  matter  of 
mindset  or  unthinking  resig- 
nation. To  the  contrary,  we 
are  concerned  here  with  the 
realities  of  the  working  spirit. 
The  sufferer's  faith  must  pos- 
sess a  living,  vibrant  corres- 
pondence with  the  reality  of 
God;  it  must  be  genuine  and 
active.  For  if  we  have  allowed 
faith  to  become  dormant,  if 
we  have  relegated  it  to  the 
status  of  the  unused,  then  we 
can  not  expect  faith  to  sud- 
denly manifest  its  potential 
power  and  facility  for  trans- 
formation upon  short  order 
and  pressing  or  immediate 
demand.  Suffering  is  a  mighty 
foe  —  and  a  weakening  one 
in  its  effects  on  people.  And  if 
the  weaponry  of  a  dynamic 
and  lived  faith  is  not  handy, 
the  battle  will  be  slowly  won 
at  best.  Yet  the  battle  must 
be  fought;  the  faith  must  be 
summoned,  because  the  threat- 
ening victory  of  suffering  lies 
not  as  powerfully  in  its  poten- 
tial physical  damage,  as  in  its 
call  to  bitterness,  its  procla- 
mation of  despair,  and  its 
myopia  of  self-pity.  These 
afflictions  stunt  spiritual  growth 
and  inhibit  man's  whole  vision 
of  the  Divine.  But  to  fight  off 
these  encroaching  diseases  of 
the  spirit  that  may  attend  suf- 


USED  WITH  PERMISSION  OF  THE  ARTIST 

fering,  we  must  first  act  with 
the  conviction  —  the  real  and 
thorough  conviction  —  that 
God  is  real  and  powerful  and 
His  infinite  power  works  to- 
ward goodness,  where  His 
unlimited  possession  is  beauty. 
Without  real  faith  there  is 
no  transforming  response  at 
the  soul's  disposal  by  which 
suffering  can  be  assaulted. 

We  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  we  do  not  seek  after 
pain  and  suffering  as  an  ordi- 
nary means  of  spiritual  growth. 
Indeed,  it  might  seem  to  re- 
flect a  certain  perversity  if  we 
do  desire  it.  Afterall,  its  source 
is  not  in  God;  its  immediate 
objective  is  not  in  the  Lord. 
It  carries  tremendous  potential 
for  distraction  from  the  ways 
of  God  and  our  general  good 
works.  Moreover,  it  is  simply 
not  an  expression  of  wisdom 
to  seek  after  that  which  in- 
dulges violence  against  one's 
physical  or  spiritual  self. 
FEAR  OF  SUFFERING 

Yet  in  the  traditional  Chris- 
tian response  to  suffering, 
though  we  do  not  seek  pain, 
neither  do  we  shrink  from  it. 
We  endure  it,  rather,  with 
fortitude.  And  with  fortitude, 
the  hallmark  is  not  submission, 
not  passive  endurance,  but 
transforming  endurance:  a 
recognition  that  we  suffer  not 
beyond  the  power  of  God's 
medicinal   grace.    And   from 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


the  Benedictine  0R6eR  in  1980M 


Benedictines  around  the  world  will  soon  begin  a  year  long 
celebration  of  the  1500th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Saint  Bene- 
dict. The  commemorative  year  officially  begins  on  21  March 
1980,  the  solemnity  of  Saint  Benedict.  This  day,  always  a  happy 
occasion  for  Benedictines,  will  be  especially  joyful  this  year. 
We  are  privileged  to  be  living  at  this  point  in  time  where  we  can 
survey  fifteen  hundred  years  of  Benedictine  monastic  growth. 
Through  the  grace  of  God  we  have  been  called  to  be  sons  of 
Benedict  and  to  keep  alive  in  our  day  the  spirit  and  wisdom  of 
this  saint.  The  Lord  continues  to  use  Saint  Benedict  as  his  in- 
strument in  sanctifying  people  in  our  day  and  drawing  them 
closer  to  himself. 

While  monks  and  monasticism  have  long  been  associated 
with  the  Christianizing  of  Europe,  we  can  now  look  at  the 
countries  of  the  third  world  and  find  Benedictine  men  and  women 
at  prayer  and  work.  The  long  established  monasteries  in  Europe 
and  North  America  are  actively  assisting  this  new  growth  through 
the  international  association  known  as  A.I.M.  (Aide  Inter- 
Monastique).  Funds,  educational  materials,  and  personnel  are 
being  sent  to  the  Far  East,  South  America,  Africa,  India,  and 
other  areas  to  assist  in  this  work.  In  every  time  and  place  that 
special  gift  of  Benedict,  viz.  peace,  is  being  welcomed  with 
grateful  acceptance. 

The  General  Chapter  for  1980  is  being  hosted  by  Saint  Vin- 


cent Archabbey,  the  motherhouse  of  monasteries  in  our  Fed- 
eration. This  triennial  meeting  will  mark  the  anniversary  year 
by  having  Basil  Cardinal  Hume,  O.S.B.,  Archbishop  Rembert 
Weakland,  O.S.B.,  and  Abbot  Primate  Victor  Dammertz 
address  the  Chapter.  The  day  after  the  General  Chapter  ends, 
the  Benedictines  from  the  eastern  region  will  sponsor  a  liturgy 
at  the  National  Shrine  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  Sunday  June 
15,  Eucharist  will  have  Cardinal  Hume  as  main  celebrant  and 
homilist. 

In  September  all  the  abbots  from  around  the  world  will 
journey  to  Rome  for  an  international  symposium  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Abbots.  The  symposium  will  feature  speakers  on  Bene- 
dictine life  today  and  the  significance  of  the  Rule  for  monks  and 
nuns,  for  the  Church,  and  for  society.  Discussion  groups  will 
complement  the  talks  and  the  final  result  will  be  the  published 
proceedings  of  the  symposium.  The  Congress  will  follow 
immediately  and  will  concern  itself  with  administrative  and 
juridical  matters  that  affect  the  entire  Confederation  of  Bene- 
dictines. The  abbots  will  take  trips  to  Saint  Benedict's  birth- 
place, Norcia,  to  Subiaco,  and  to  Monte  Cassino.  1980  will  be 
a  memorable  year  for  Benedictines.  Please  join  your  prayers 
with  ours  that  the  Lord  will  bless  us  with  vocations  and  keep  us 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  Saint  Benedict. 

—Abbot  Peter 


1CRESCAT  is  a  tri-annual 
publication  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey.  All 
rights  reserved.  1The  word 
crescat  has  been  connected 
with  our  monastery  for  most 
of  her  history.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  Abbot  Leo,  our  first 
abbot,  was  walking  one  day  in 
front  of  the  monastery  where 
he  saw  a  monk  about  to  cut 
down  a  small  cedar.  Abbot 
Leo  saved  the  tree  with  a  single 
word:  "Crescat!"  he  said  —  a 
word  that  means  "let  it  grow." 
That  phrase  became  our  motto; 
and  that  North  Carolina  cedar, 
the  emblem  of  our  foundation 
here.  T'Crescat"  is  still  the 
banner  under  which  our  monks 
work  today.  One  reason  this 
journal,  CRESCAT,  is  pub- 
lished is  to  solicit  funds  to  be 
used  in  purchasing  books  and 
tapes  for  the  monastery  library. 
Each  offering  is  appreciated, 
and  donors  are  gratefully  re- 
membered in  our  prayers.  The 
address  is  Crescat,  Belmont 
Abbey,  Belmont,  North 
Carolina  28012.  fCorres- 
pondence  and  inquiries  regard- 
ing   CRESCAT    should    be 
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pain  and  SuffeRinq 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

that  same  grace  proceeds  the 
spiritual  transformation  which 
can  defy  suffering,  can  from 
the  ineptitude  of  pain,  with  its 
self-oriented  concentration, 
design  true  value  that  flourish- 
es before  the  watching,  patient 
eyes  of  God. 

Because  of  our  faith  and 
confidence  in  Christ,  we  need 
not  fear  the  burden  of  suf- 
fering, and  by  not  fearing  it 
we  have  won  our  first  victory. 
Neither  do  we  forget  or  des- 
pair of  the  mighty  power  grant- 
ed us  with  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism.  For  when  we  are 
washed  and  sealed  with  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  it  becomes  a 
permanent  standard  of  the 
Divine  presence.  The  indel- 
ible mark,  as  we  have  tradi- 
tionally called  it,  witnesses  to 
the  power  of  God  incumbent 
upon  us.  It  is  by  this  power  — 
the  power  of  the  Cross  —  that 
we  can  face  pain,  face  suf- 
fering. And  we  face  that  suf- 
fering not  with  closed  eyes  or 
submissive  wimpers,  but  with 
the  confidence  of  faith.  With 
faith  we  can  accept  the  pain, 
set  it  to  work,  and  manifest 
the  transformational  magni- 
tude of  Almighty  God. 


ROLE  OF  CHRIST 

It  is  not  idle  piety  to  recog- 
nize that  Christ  suffered  for  us, 
and  that  because  of  His  suf- 
fering and  the  mark  of  His 
suffering  —  the  Cross  —  im- 
printed on  our  souls,  we  now 
possess  real  power  and  po- 
tential in  the  face  of  suffering. 
Rather  than  idle  piety,  this  is 
vibrant  testimony  to  the  reality 
of  Christ's  saving  act.  If  we 
bear  Christ's  mark  on  our 
souls,  and  we  dare  by  His  grace 
to  summon  and  command  the 
courage  to  live  with  the  in- 
dominable  dignity  that  mark 
permits,  then  the  transfor- 
mation of  suffering  into  a 
witness  to  the  love  of  Christ 
passes  from  romantic  boast  to 
reality  —  reality  floating  in  the 
surfeit  of  Christ  Himself. 

Yet  vigilance  is  mandatory. 
For  pain  has  its  own  power  of 
intoxication.  Moreover,  pain, 
like  the  Cross  of  Christ,  leaves 
a  mark  on  the  soul.  Suffering 
—  stretching  as  it  can  from 
hours,  to  days,  to  years  — 
inevitably  marks  the  person. 
But  if  it  is  our  lot  to  suffer,  to 
endure  pain,  and  to  bear  the 
marks  of  suffering,  we  must 
beware  that  these  latter  marks 


do  not  obscure  the  Cross.  For 
the  marks  of  pain  must  them- 
selves be  transformed  into 
signs  of  the  Cross.  Only  in  this 
way  is  suffering  permitted 
some  share  in  the  stance  of 
virtue.  Only  in  this  way  does 
the  pain  come  to  share  in  the 
beauty  of  Christ. 

Only  Christ's  Cross  can 
transform  pain  and  suffering. 
And  it  is  not  morbid  and  de- 
featist to  apply  the  salve  of  the 
Cross  to  the  wounds  of  pain. 
Rather  is  is  fiercely  realistic. 
It  is  realistic  precisely  be- 
cause the  Cross  of  Christ  —  on 
our  souls  as  an  ensign  of  spiri- 
tual potency  —  is  the  font  of 
our  power  over  life's  troubles. 
The  Cross  —  completed  as  it 
is  by  the  resurrection  and 
triumph  of  the  Saviour  —  is 
the  sign  of  the  transformation 
God  permits  us  in  His  mercy. 
For  it  is  by  the  power  of  the 
Cross  that  Christians  can 
transform  afflictions  into 
occasions  filled  with  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  This 
transformation  is  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  power  of 
God,  God  who  is  present,  is 
real,  and  can  make  all  things 
like  unto  His  own  goodness. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


new  fountain  Blessed 


On  the  afternoon  of  1  No- 
vember, the  Solemnity  of  All 
Saints,  the  monks  of  Belmont 
Abbey  dedicated  a  new  foun- 
tain and  set  of  brick  paths  at 
the  main  entrance  of  the 
monastery  building.  The 
fountain  was  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Grace  DiSanto.  The  walks 
were  the  work  of  the  novices 
under  the  direction  of  Brother 
James. 

The  dedication  of  the  area 
in  honor  of  All  Saints,  was 
celebrated  with  Scripture, 
prayer,  music  and  refresh- 
ments.     Father     Kenneth, 


master-of-novices  and  choir- 
master, arranged  the  ceremony 
and  composed  the  prayer  of 
blessing  delivered  by  Abbot 
Peter. 

A  featured  part  of  the  fes- 
tivities were  the  poems  of  Mrs. 
DiSanto.  Grace  DiSanto  is  a 
well-known  poet,  and  an 
alumna  of  our  College.  Her's 
is  a  long  friendship  with  the 
Abbey,  and  a  generous  story 
of  unceasing  kindness. 

An  al  fresco  concert  was 
arranged  by  Father  Kenneth 
for  the  occasion. 


patheR  Anselm 
Completes  Translation 

Father  Anselm  Biggs,  a  monk  of  Belmont  and  a  professor  of 
history  in  our  college,  has  completed  a  translation  project  that 
he  first  undertook  fourteen  years  ago. 

In    1963,    Father    Anselm     Galley-sheets  of  the  German 


learned  of  the  plan  for  a  multi- 
volume  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  be  written  in  Ger- 
man by  specialists  in  the  sev- 
eral periods,  selected  from 
throughout  the  scholarly  world 
because  of  their  particular 
expertise.  The  work  would 
consist  of  seven  very  large 
volumes  in  the  German  origi- 
nal, some  of  them  double- 
volumes.  The  general  editor 
is  Professor  Hubert  Jedin 
of  the  University  of  Bonn, 
German  Federal  Republic, 
and  the  title  of  the  work  is 
Handbuch  der  Kirchenges- 
chichte  (Handbook  of  Church 
History) 

Having  learned  that  Volume 
I  of  the  German  original  had 
been  published,  Father  wrote 
to  the  publisher,  Verlag  Her- 


Volume  TV  were  sent  to  Father 
to  see  what  he  could  do  with 
them.  The  results  met  the 
needs  of  the  scholarly  project, 
and  in  February  1965  Father 
Anselm  was  assured  of  the 
job.  On  12  May  he  signed  the 
contract  for  Volume  IV. 

Except  for  Volume  I,  no 
volume  is  the  work  of  only 
one  author;  usually  three  or 
four  or  even  more  specialists 
contribute  to  the  field  in  which 
they  are  experts.  Work  on 
German  Volume  IV  was  very 
slow  because  some  of  the 
authors  took  far  more  time 
than  anticipated.  Meanwhile, 
German  Volume  III/ 1  and 
III/2  had  appeared,  and  so 
Herder  directed  Father  to 
postpone  Volume  IV  and 
work  on  Volume  III.  The  two 


der  of  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  to     parts  of  Volume  III  appeared 
apply  for  the  job  of  translating     as  separate  English  Volumes 


the  volumes  as  they  were 
issued.  He  was  told  that  Vol- 
ume I,  covering  the  period 
from  Christ  to  A.D.  324,  had 
already  been  given  to  a  trans- 
lator, but  Herder  would  con- 
sider Father  Anselm  for  the 
other  volumes.  The  final  word 
would  lie  with  the  editor  of 
the  English  translation,  Pro- 
fessor John  P.  Dolan  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina. 


Ill  and  IV  in  1969  and  1970 
respectively.  Then  occurred  a 
setback  that  halted  the  trans- 
lation for  seven  years.  Verlag 
Herder  had  as  co-publisher  of 
its  English  Theology  Depart- 
ment the  very  old  and  well- 
known  English  firm  of  Burns 
and  Oates.  But  in  1970  Burns 
and  Oates  failed,  and  on  19 
June  Herder  informed  Father 
that  the  work  of  translation 
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could  not  continue.  Mean- 
while, he  had  finished  the 
translation  of  German  Volume 
IV,  which  should  be  English 
Volume  V.  But  for  the  next 
several  years  it  lay  in  type- 
script in  the  files  of  Verlag 
Herder  in  Freiburg.  The 
project  seemed  dead. 

Then  in  1977  The  Seabury 
Press  decided  to  resume  the 
translation  because  of  its 
intrinsic  worth,  especially 
to  scholars.  But  since  so  long 
a  time  had  elapsed,  it  was 
decided  to  have  others  than 
Father  Anselm  share  in  the 
translating  in  order  to  finish 
the  work  in  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  In  late  1977  he  was 
asked  to  translate  German 
Volume  11/ 1  and  II/2.  He 
agreed  and  spent  most  of  1978 
on  the  task.  Others  undertook 
to  translate  German  Volumes 
V  and  VI/1  and  VI/2,  while 
Father's  typescript  of  German 


Volume  IV  was  sent  to  the 
printer.  Early  in  1979  Father 
sent  Professor  Dolan  the  type- 
script of  English  Volume  II  — 
the  two  German  half-volumes 
constitute  only  a  single  volume 
in  English.  Finally,  in  May 
1979,  Dolan  told  Father  that 
the  concluding  German  Vol- 
ume, VII  in  German  and  X  in 
English,  had  just  appeared, 
and  would  he  be  willing  to  do 
the  translation?  He  would, 
indeed.  This  final  volume, 
covering  the  period  since 
1914,  is  enormous,  but  Father 
finished  his  work  by  the  start 
of  the  New  Year.  The  final 
volume  came  to  1429  pages  in 
typescript. 

In  all,  Father  Anselm  trans- 
lated exactly  half  the  entire 
work:  English  Volumes  II 
(A.D.  324-700),  III  (700-1124), 
IV  (1124-1517),  V  (1517-1655), 
and  X  (1914-1974),  which 
correspond  to  four  of  the  seven 
German  volumes. 


monasteRy  news  and  events 


On  September  19,  Brother 
Christian  Roth  arrived  to  begin 
a  year's  stay  with  us  while  con- 
sidering a  transfer  of  stability 
to  our  community ..  John 
Keane  was  received  into  the 
novitiate  on  15  November, 
taking  BROTHER  ADAM  as  his 
religious  name ...  In  October, 
a  number  of  monks  were  in 
Washington  to  see  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  FATHERS  ADRIAN, 
AMBROSE,  HENRY,  and  RAY- 
MOND went  from  Richmond, 
and  FATHER  OSCAR  represented 
the  Belmont  community. 
ABBOT  EDMUND  and  ABBOT 
WALTER  were  invited  for  the 
Mass  in  Chicago,  as  well.  .  . 
FATHER  BENEDICT  has  taken 
up  his  duties  as  prior  in  Rich- 
mond. His  appointment  was 
effective  on  5  November.  .  . 
FATHER  PLACID  was  guest 
homilist  at  the  annual  Father- 
Son  Mass  on  14  October,  at 
our  High  School  in  Richmond. 
There  was  a  record  crowd  of 
over  230  fathers  and  sons.  .  . 
FATHER  SEBASTIAN,  still  ac- 
tive in  his  hospital  ministry,  is 
also  tutoring  several  students 
in  the  high  school,  especially 
the  Vietnamese  students 
needing  help  with  their  English 
studies.  .  The  new  "Bene- 
dictine West"  athletic  complex 
for  Benedictine  High  School 
is  enjoying  increased  use.  The 
junior  varsity  football  games 
were  played  there  this  season; 
the  cross-country  team  hosted 
the  State  Catholic  Meet  on 
the  rough  terrain  there;  and 
the  complex  will  allow  soccer, 
baseball,  and  perhaps  track  to 
have  'home'  fields  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years .  .  .  Our 
Priory,  Saint  Benedict's,  in 
Richmond,  has  been  studying 
the  feasibility  of  independence 
with  renewed  vigor  over  the 
last  several  months .  .  .  FATHER 
PATRICK  continues  his  chap- 
laincy work  at  the  McGuire 
Veterans'  Hospital  .  .  Several 
monks  participated  in  the 
Abbey  Chorus'  Christmas 
Concert.  FATHER  JOHN,  and 
BROTHERS  CHRISTIAN,  AN- 
DREW, and  JOSEPH  read. 
FATHER  KENNETH  was  the 
liturgical  director;  BROTHER 
ADAM  and  BROTHER  ROBERT 
gave  technical  assistance,  and 
FATHER    PASCHAL    played .  .  . 


The  novices,  BROTHERS  PETER, 
PHILLIP,  ROBERT,  and  JOSEPH, 
had  two  trips  this  fall.  FATHER 
PLACID  escorted  them  to  his- 
toric Saint  Joseph's  Church; 
and  with  novice-master  FATHER 
KENNETH,  the  socius  (FATHER 
PLACID),  and  the  juniors  (BRO- 
THERS CHRISTIAN  and  AN- 
DREW), the  North  Carolina 
mountains  were  visited  in  the 
Autumn ..  Several  monks 
will  celebrate  anniversaries 
in  1980:  FATHERS  AUGUSTINE, 
BENEDICT,  KIERAN,  and 
BROTHER  EUGENE  will  com- 
memorate twenty-five  years 
of  religious  profession.  FATHER 
SEBASTIAN  will  celebrate  fifty- 
five  years  of  profession,  and 
father  STEPHEN,  sixty  years. 
Three  monks  will  celebrate 
twenty-five  years  of  priesthood: 
FATHERS  DONALD,  ADRIAN, 
and  JAMES... Two  concerts 
of  chamber  music  are  sched- 
uled for  the  Abbey  Church 
this  winter.  These  concerts 
start  at  8:00  p.m.,  and  are 
open  to  the  public  without 
charge.  On  Thursday,  21  Feb- 
ruary, there  will  be  a  flute 
and  harp  concert  featuring 
Irene  Maddox,  flutist,  and 
Linda  Booth,  harpist.  On 
Thursday,  13  March,  there 
will  be  a  flute  and  piano  con- 
cert featuring  FATHER  PASCHAL 
and  Mrs.  Susan  Lisle .  .  .  FATHER 
JOHN  attended  the  national 
convention  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  in  San 
Francisco  in  December.  .  . 
FATHER    JOHN    and    FATHER 

RAPHAEL  participated  in  this 
year's  "4  P's"  at  the  Abbot 
Vincent  Taylor  Library  on 
campus.  The  "4  P's"  is  an  in- 
formal evening  of  poetry, 
prose,  plays,  and  punch  shared 
with  the  Belmont  Abbey  Col- 
lege community,  and  spon- 
sored by  the  staff  of  the 
college  library .  .  .  The  solemn 
pontifical  Mass  of  Christmas, 
celebrated  at  midnight,  was 
preceded  again  this  year  by  a 
half-hour  program  of  music. 
Mrs.  Francene  Bostic,  soprano, 
and  Mr.  Kevin  Lawrence, 
violinist,  were  our  guests. 
In  addition  to  our  guests,  the 
usual  Abbey  musicians,  the 
Schola  Cantorum,  and  the 
traditional  carols,  FATHER 
KENNETH  and  BROTHER  CHRIS- 


TIAN prepared  two  pieces  by 
Brahms  and  Handel  arranged 
for  piano  and  organ.  This  was 
the  first  time  we  had  been 


able  to  use  these  two  instru- 
ments together  in  the  Abbey 


pain  and  SuffeRinq 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
TRANSFORMATION 

But  it  is  not  just  the  suf- 
fering that  must  be  trans- 
formed, but  the  suffering 
Christian,  as  well.  In  suffering 
there  is  a  very  real  opportunity 
for  being  likened  unto  Christ; 
for  Christ's  suffering  lent  a 
potential  for  sanctity  to  an 
otherwise  empty  and  mean- 
ingless condition.  Pain  is  never 
to  be  sought,  but  if  we  are 
afflicted  by  it,  we  must  sum- 
mon the  courage  and  grace  to 
bring  to  the  fore  the  mighty 
Cross  of  Christ.  This  Cross 
commands  real  power  and  it 
transforms  the  bearer  of  pain 
into  the  likeness  of  the  One 
who  bore  His  pain  for  us. 

The  great  drama  of  mystic 
transformation  has  always 
been  that  not  only  does  Christ 
participate  in  us,  but  we  par- 
ticipate in  God.  Spirits  meet; 
kindred  realities  find  their 
union.  Suffering  may  have 
real  value,  but  only  to  the  de- 
gree that  it  and  the  sufferer 
are  transformed.  The  demand 
of  suffering  is  not  just  that 
we  offer  the  pain  to  Christ, 
but  that  we  offer  ourselves  to 
Christ. 

If  we  dare  to  broach  this 
arduous  journey  into  the  ulti- 
mate reality,  what  we  will  find 
is  not  relief  from  our  sufferings, 
but  employment  for  them.  We 
may  learn  that  pain  and  suf- 
fering —  the  horrors  of  our 
fleshly  existence  —  can  be 
transformed,  and  transform  us 


as  well:  transform  us  not  just 
into  likeness  with  Christ,  but 
into  union  with  Him,  and  into 
the  passionate  comforting  em- 
brace that  is  His  alone  to  give. 
LIVING  FAITH 

The  key  to  dealing  with  pain 
lies  in  acting  with  faith  rather 
than  merely  possessing  our 
faith.  And  this  demands  the 
fervent  recogniton  that  the 
power  of  the  Cross  is  real,  and 
available  to  us.  But  then  the 
Christian  must  take  an  added 
step:  he  must  exercise  that 
power,  apply  it.  Unfortunate- 
ly, we  are  often  content  to 
say  how  powerful  Christ  is, 
without  ever  putting  the  power 
of  His  Cross  to  work.  Faith  is 
not  merely  a  mental  attitude 
or  a  psychological  crutch, 
but  a  power,  an  active,  grace- 
sparked  potency  of  the  soul 
that  goes  to  the  heart  of  God, 
facilitates  union,  and  empowers 
the  soul  to  actively  pursue  the 
work  of  God.  The  power  of 
faith  is  indeed  real,  and  it 
must  be  used. 

Pain  and  suffering,  then: 
wherein  lies  the  virtue?  The 
virtue  is  in  the  faith  by  which 
they  are  borne.  Pain  and  suf- 
fering have  no  value  of  their 
own,  and  they  can  be  most 
destructive.  But  if  we  attack 
them,  subject  them  to  the 
frontal  assault  of  lived-faith, 
there  can  be  a  triumph  of  vir- 
tue. For  pain  and  suffering 
are  borne  best  only  by  Christ 
Himself,  and  virtuously  only 
by  those  manifesting  the 
courage  to  be  like  unto  Him. 
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maRy  help  Of  ChRistians:  A  name  an6  a  devotion 


by  Father  Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 

Devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  has  figured  prom- 
inently in  the  history  of  Bel- 
mont Abbey.  In  our  earliest 
days,  the  North  Carolina 
monastery  was  termed  "Maria 
Stein"  (Mary  of  the  Stone). 
This  title  signaled  the  early  de- 
votion to  Our  Lady,  and  also 
referred  to  the  large  granite 
slave  stone  on  the  property. 
But  the  North  Carolina  founda- 
tion was  soon  renamed  "Mary 
Help  of  Christians",  or  "Mary- 
help",  employing  a  more 
conventional  title  of  Our  Lady, 
and  consecrating  the  labors 
of  the  monks  here  under  her 
patronage. 

Devotion  to  the  Mother  of 
God  is  evident  throughout  the 
monastery  complex.  Her 
image  is  exhibited  on  each 
floor  of  the  monastery  build- 
ing. The  sorrowful  virgin,  in 
an  Alphonse  Buss  painting, 
hangs  in  the  monastery  re- 
fectory on  the  first  floor.  Out- 
side the  Abbot's  quarters  on 
the  second  floor  is  a  metal 
statue,  about  five  feet  in  height, 
holding  the  Christ  child.  And 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  monas- 
tery, at  the  North  end,  is  a 
tender  Spanish  statue  of  Our 
Lady,  portrayed  weeping  at 
the  absence  of  her  Son. 

In  the  monastery  infirmary 
there  hangs  a  much  venerated 
portrait  of  Our  Lady  of  Czesto- 
chowa.  This  image  of  the  Black 
Virgin  of  Poland  was  given  to 
Abbot  Walter  and  the  other 
Fathers  at  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  by  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynski,  Primate  of  Poland. 
The  gift  commemorated  the 
millenium  of  Christianity  in 
Poland,  celebrated  in  1966. 
The  gift  is  dated  6  December 
1965. 

The  College  too  has  a  strong 
history  of  Marian  devotion. 
Indeed,  the  original  name  of 
Belmont  Abbey  College  was 
Saint  Mary's  College.  To  this 
day  a  large  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  stands  in  front  of  the 
Administration  Building  of 
the  College  and  the  Lourdes 


Grotto  is  part  of  the  College 
Admissions  Office's  regular 
tour  for  prospective  students. 

Visitors  to  the  Abbey  some- 
times pray  with  the  monks  at 
the  Grotto  in  honor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes,  located  just 
East  of  the  monastery  build- 
ing. The  Lourdes  Grotto  was 
constructed  in  1890,  only 
thirty-two  years  after  the  ap- 
pearances of  Our  Lady  to  Saint 
Bernadette,  and  prior  even  to 
the  commencement  of  the 
Abbey  Church  here.  The 
Grotto  was  built  as  a  gesture 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  im- 
proved health  of  Father  Fran- 
cis Meyer,  O.S.B. ,  who  had 
invoked  the  Mother  of  God, 
begging  a  cure.  The  Marian 
center  that  Father  Francis 
mandated  sought  to  copy  the 
grotto  of  Massabielle  so  faith- 
fully that  it  could  be  blessed 
as  a  pilgrimage  shrine  rather 


than  having  the  more  common 
designation  of  a  devotional 
shrine.  Even  the  painting  of 
the  statue  was  faithful  to  the 
shrine  in  France;  that  and  the 
Shrine's  altar  would  encourage 
the  scheduling  of  a  variety 
of  religious  ceremonies  — 
especially  weddings  —  in  the 
Grotto  in  future  years. 

In  ceremonies  that  attracted 
people  from  across  the  state, 
Bishop  Haid  fulfilled  Father 
Francis'  dream  and  conse- 
crated the  Lourdes  Grotto  as 
a  Pilgrimage  Shrine  on  7  May 
1891.  The  Lourdes  Grotto  was 
the  only  designated  Pilgra- 
mage  Shrine  in  the  Vicariate 
Apostolic  of  North  Carolina. 
And  because  of  its  special 
status,  in  1910  when  the 
erection  of  Belmont  as  an 
Abbey  Nullius  separated  the 
monastery  from  the  Vicariate, 
the  Pilgrimage  Shrine  of  Our 


Lady  of  Lourdes  continued  as 
a  special  devotional  center  for 
the  Carolinas.  Abbot  Vincent 
called  for  renewed  devotion  at 
the  Grotto  during  the  Marian 
Year  of  1954,  and  on  23  May 
of  that  year,  the  vigil  of  Mary 
Help  of  Christians,  the  Abbot 
led  a  pilgrimage  of  monks, 
clergy,  and  lay  pilgrims  to  the 
Abbey  Lourdes  grotto. 

The  Grotto  is  still  the  site  of 
the  monastery's  May  Devo- 
tions. The  monks  process  to 
the  Lourdes  Grotto  after  Ves- 
pers each  night  in  the  month 
of  May.  There  the  Superior 
leads  the  monks  in  the  Litany 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  after 
which  the  Choirmaster  intones 
the  Salve  Regina  or  another 
Marian  antiphon,  and  the 
monks  sing  a  hymn  of  Our  Lady. 

The  other  focal  point  of 
Marian  devotion  at  the  Abbey 
is  the  monastery  Church.  For 
there,  high  above  the  Abbot's 
throne  stands  the  statue  of 
Mary  Help  of  Christians,  in 
whose  honor  the  Abbey  and 
Abbey  Church  are  conse- 
crated. This  statue  can  be  seen 
in  the  Church  in  even  the 
oldest  photographs.  It  has  al- 
ways been  situated  in  a  high 
place;  indeed,  the  statue  is 
designed  with  symmetry  re- 
quiring the  perspective  of 
gazing  up  at  the  image.  On 
eye-level  the  statue  seems  a 
squatty  and  disproportionate 
representation,  while  from 
the  proper  visual  perspective, 
she  is  regal  and  imposing, 
looking  down  toward  those 
who  look  to  her. 

It  was  Abbot  Walter's 
special  desire  at  the  time  of 
the  church's  renovation  in  the 
1960's,  that  this  image  of  Our 
Lady  be  not  only  preserved 
but  restored  to  the  refurbished 
Abbey  Cathedral  in  a  position 
indicative  of  the  special  honor 
she  merits.  Abbot  Walter 
thought  her  position  in  the 
church  should  express  the 
gratitude  of  the  monks  of 
Belmont  for  her  generous 
patronage. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


Sesquimillennium 
Of  the  BiRth  Of 


Saint  Benedict: 


480-1980 


by  Father  Anselm  Biggs,  O.S.B. 


Belmont  Abbey's  observance  of  the  Sesquimillennium  of  the 
birth  of  our  holy  father  Benedict  centered  on  two  addresses 
given  by  Father  Anselm  Biggs,  O.S.B. ,  Ph.D.,  a  monk  of  our 
monastery  and  Professor  of  History  at  Belmont  Abbey  Col- 
lege. This  is  the  text  of  Father  Anselm 's  first  address,  delivered 
at  the  conventual  Mass  on  the  Solemnity  of  Saint  Benedict,  21 
March.  The  second  address  was  delivered  at  solemn  Vespers  on 
the  Feast  of  Saint  Anselm,  21  April,  the  104th  anniversary  of 
Father  Heman  Wolf's  arrival  to  take  possession  of  the  Belmont 
property  in  the  name  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Benedict.  Father 
Anselm 's  second  address  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  Crescat. 

—Editor 


The  world  into  which  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was  born  was 
that  of  the  Roman  Empire.  For  some  350  years  before  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  the  City  of  Rome  had  been  slowly  expand- 
ing, extending  its  authority  over  all  Italy,  then  over  the  entire 
Mediterranean  world,  so  that  by  the  time  of  Christ's  advent 
the  Romans  could  designate  the  Mediterranean  as  "our  sea." 
Rome's  dominion  included  all  the  shores  of  that  sea  and  far 
inland  —  Europe  west  of  the  Rhine  and  south  of  the  Danube, 
western  Asia  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  Egypt  and  the  entire 
northern  coast  of  Africa  into  the  Sahara.  In  time  the  Empire 
expanded  beyond  these  frontiers  to  include  most  of  Britain, 
the  territory  north  of  the  lower  Danube,  and  for  a  time  all  of 
Mesopotamia.  It  was  so  extensive  and  impressive  a  domain  that 
its  inhabitants  were  convinced  it  would  endure  forever.  Best 
of  all,  it  provided  them  with  a  peace  and  security  the  civilized 
world  had  not  known  for  centuries.  This  great  state  remained 
great  for  about  200  years,  but  then,  like  everythng  else  that  is  a 
part  of  this  world,  it  began  to  decay,  at  first  very  slowly  and 
virtually  unnoticed,  but  with  a  quickened  tempo  from  A.D. 
235.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  plug  up  the  holes,  to  re- 
verse the  process,  to  restore  the  fading  grandeur,  and  at  times 
they  seemed  successful.  But  the  process  of  decline  was  inexor- 
able, and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  one  Roman  Empire 
split  into  two.  The  stronger  eastern  half  was  destined  to  endure 
for  another  thousand  years,  but  the  western  half  was  less  for- 
tunate. Throughout  the  fifth  century  its  frontiers  were  battered 
by  German  barbarians,  who  took  possession  of  one  province 
after  another,  and  finally  in  A.D.  476  the  last  Western  Emperor 
was  forcibly  returned  to  private  life,  and  the  Western  Roman 
Empire  ceased  to  exist. 

Just  four  years  later,  in  480,  there  was  born  at  Norcia  in  Cen- 
tral Italy  a  male  child  who  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
means  used  by  God  to  bring  a  new  world  into  existence.  He  was 
called  Benedict,  and,  as  his  biographer,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
with  his  irresistible  punster's  instinct,  remarks,  he  was  blessed, 
"Benedictus,"  both  in  grace  and  in  name.  He  belonged  to  a 
typical  middle-class  provincial  family  of  substance,  but  as  he 
progressed  in  his  teens  he  became  restless  in  the  society  of 
Norcia  and  then  in  that  of  Rome,  where  he  was  sent  for  his 
schooling,  and  aspired  to  a  life  that  was  more  satisfying  and 
productive  of  good.  And  so,  like  many  before  him  in  that 
chaotic  post-Roman  world,  he  withdrew  into  solitude  at  Subiaco 
to  live  as  a  hermit,  in  Gregory's  words  "alone  with  God."  Before 
long  his  retreat  was  discovered,  and  like-minded  persons  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  live  under  his  direction.  And  so,  abandoning 
the  hermit  life,  he  became  a  cenobite  —  one  who  lives  in  a 
community  —  and  eventually  the  Father  of  Western  Monasticism 
and,  as  Pope  Pius  XII  would  call  him  in  1947,  the  "Father  of 
Europe."  Curiously,  Benedict  at  first  gave  no  thought  to  re- 
forming the  relatively  new  monastic  way  of  life,  and  he  was 
never  preoccupied  with  bringing  a  new  Europe  to  birth.  These 
achievements  were  happy  by-products  of  what  he  did  aim  to  do. 

Benedict  became  the  Father  of  Europe  because  the  Rule  that 
he  composed  to  govern  the  life  of  his  disciples  was  found  to  be 
so  moderate  and  sensible  that  it  spread  rapidly  from  Italy 
throughout  the  newly  founded  barbarian  kingdoms  of  the  West 
and  supplanted  all  other  monastic  law  codes.  From  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century  until  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  —  more 
than  400  years  —  his  was  virtually  the  only  form  of  religious 
life  in  Western  Europe,  and  his  monks  played  a  prominent 
role,  along  with  the  papacy,  in  converting  and  educating  and 
civilizing  the  pagan  Anglo-Saxons,  Germans,  Scandinavians, 
Slavs,  and  Magyars,  and  in  renewing  and  reinvigorating  the 
Christian  life  in  lands  that  had  been  converted  long  before,  but 
where  the  invasions  had  produced  chaos  and  the  breakdown  of 
orderly,  even  decent,  life. 

This  external  work  was  accomplished  long  ago,  and  if  it  had 
been  the  sole  reason  for  the  existence  of  Benedict's  way  of  life, 
there  would  be  today  no  special  reason  for  celebrating  this  ses- 


quimillennium  of  his  birth.  Benedictine  monasteries  and  con- 
vents still  exist  throughout  the  world  —  about  1200  of  them  — 
and  in  1975  the  number  of  monks  exceeded  ten  thousand,  while 
the  number  of  nuns  and  sisters  was  more  than  twenty  thousand. 
Hence  there  must  be  in  Benedict's  Rule  something  that  is  still 
vital,  something  that  speaks  to  modern  men  and  women,  some- 
thing that  attracts  them  to  embrace  what  the  Founder  humbly 
designated  as  "this  little  Rule  for  beginners"  in  order  to  run  in 
this  way  of  God's  commandments  so  as  surely  to  attain  his 
Kingdom. 

There  is  a  strong  temptation  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Benedict,  and  even  more  for  some  who  are  not  Benedictines, 
to  convince  themselves  and  others  that  Benedict's  children  are 
a  particular  elite  among  the  People  of  God,  called  to  a  more 
excellent  and  exclusive  form  of  life  which  makes  them  so  very 
special  that  others  will  have  to  look  up  to  them  with  awe  and 
reverence.  We  must  bluntly  reply  that  this  is  a  delusion,  never 
intended  by  Benedict  at  any  time,  never  even  hinted  at  any- 
where in  his  Rule. 

The  essence  of  the  monastic  life  is  expressed  in  Chapter  4  of 
Benedict's  Rule  in  three  of  what  he  terms  "the  tools  of  good 
works":  "To  deny  oneself  in  order  to  follow  Christ";  "To  avoid 
worldly  conduct";  "To  prefer  nothing  to  the  love  of  Christ." 
The  ideal  of  perfection  is  one  and  the  same  for  all  Christians 
of  all  times  —  Jesus  Christ.  The  imitation  of  Christ  means  the 
transforming  of  one's  own  life,  one's  development  and  growth 
to  spiritual  maturity.  These  three  tools  enable  the  monk,  the 
nun,  and  the  lay  person  to  make  progress  toward  this  maturity. 
If  it  is  objected  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  lay  persons  "to 
avoid  worldly  conduct,"  this  is  merely  because  of  a  misunder- 
standing. In  his  First  Epistle  John  tell  us:  "Carnal  allurements, 
enticements  for  the  eye,  the  life  of  empty  show  —  all  these  are 
from  the  world."  These  are  what  is  meant  by  "worldly  conduct." 
Certainly  the  daily  activities  of  the  lay  person  will  differ  from 
those  of  the  monk  or  nun.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  world,  which  is 
utterly  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  that  the  lay  person,  as  well 
as  the  religious,  must  carefully  avoid.  At  the  Last  Supper,  Jesus 
said  to  his  Apostles:  "If  you  find  that  the  world  hates  you,  know 
it  has  hated  me  before  you.  If  you  belonged  to  the  world,  it 
would  love  you  as  its  own;  the  reason  it  hates  you  is  that  you  do 
not  belong  to  the  world.  .  .  You  will  suffer  in  the  world.  But 
take  courage!  I  have  overcome  the  world."  Then,  addressing 
his  Father,  he  prayed:  "I  have  made  your  name  known  to  those 
you  gave  me  out  of  the  world ....  For  these  I  pray  —  not  for 
the  world  but  for  these  you  have  given  me,  for  they  are  really 
yours."  These  words  admit  of  no  exception.  Christ's  followers 
may  indeed  live  in  the  world  —  and  the  vast  majority  do  —  but 
they  must  not  belong  to  the  world,  they  must  not  absorb  the 
world's  spirit,  they  must  avoid  worldly  conduct  just  as  must 
monks  and  nuns.  Some  lay  persons  move  as  close  as  possible 
to  Benedict's  way  of  life  by  affiliating  themselves  to  a  particular 
monastery  as  "Oblates,"  who  commit  themselves  to  embrace 
the  spirit  of  his  Rule  and  realize  it  in  their  daily  life. 

Benedict  is  clear  and  unambiguous  in  his  demands  on  his 
followers:  "by  the  labor  of  obedience  thou  mayest  return  to 
him  from  whom  thou  hast  strayed  by  the  sloth  of  disobedience." 
These  words  too  apply  to  all  Christians,  but  for  those  who 
aspire  to  become  perfect  Benedict  goes  still  further:  "Therefore 
must  we  establish  a  school  of  the  Lord's  service;  in  founding 
which  we  hope  to  ordain  nothing  that  is  harsh  or  burdensome. 
But  if,  for  good  reason,  for  the  amendment  of  evil  habit  or  the 
preservation  of  charity,  there  be  some  strictness  of  discipline, 
do  not  be  at  once  dismayed  and  run  away  from  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, of  which  the  entrance  must  needs  be  narrow.  But,  as 
we  progress  in  our  monastic  life  and  in  faith,  our  hearts  shall 
be  enlarged,  and  we  shall  run  with  unspeakable  sweetness  of 
love  in  the  way  of  God's  commandments,  so  that,  never  abandon- 
ing his  rule  but  persevering  in  his  teaching  in  the  monastery 
until  death,  we  shall  share  by  patience  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 


that  we  may  deserve  to  be  partakers  also  of  his  kingdom."  In 
this  long  sentence  Benedict  is  merely  designating  the  ancient, 
universally  valid,  classical  route  to  God  that  later  spiritual 
writers  would  separate  into  three  areas:  the  way  of  purgation, 
in  which  the  heart  is  cleansed  of  all  attachment  to  the  world 
by  penance  and  hard  work;  the  way  of  illumination,  in  which 
the  heart,  like  a  flower,  opens  up  to  God's  warming  brillance 
and  finds  joy  in  virtue;  the  way  of  union,  in  which  one  runs  the 
way  of  Christian  virtue  in  ever  greater  and  simpler  love  of  God. 

Benedict  demands  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  purest  possi- 
ble imitation  of  Christ,  the  purest  possible  Christianity.  What 
every  Christian  living  in  the  world  is  called  to  do,  the  monk 
or  nun  must  do  all  the  more  perfectly,  with  serious  intention, 
purposely,  in  the  monastery,  with  the  help  of  the  especially 
rich  and  abundant  means  of  grace  which  the  monastic  life  offers: 
to  serve  God,  to  imitate  Christ,  to  observe  the  commandments, 
to  see  God  in  an  ever  more  mature  love  and  thereby  to  achieve 
intimate  union  with  him,  first  in  faith  and  then  in  eternal  glory. 
The  monk  or  nun  implements  this  life-program  by  praying, 
working,  and  sacrificing,  just  as  every  other  Christian  must. 
But  Benedict  wants  the  Christian  life  to  be  lived  in  the  monastery 
with  the  purest  possible  intention  and  the  greatest  fidelity  and 
intensity. 

And  what  are  these  special  means  that  are  found  in  the 
monastery  in  a  greater  abundance  and  richness  than  in  the 
world?  First,  the  religious  withdraws  as  fully  as  possible  from  a 
worldly  environment  in  order  to  live  "alone  with  God."  There 
he  joins  a  family  by  means  of  the  vow  of  stability;  it  replaces 
the  family  he  had  and  the  one  he  could  have  founded  in  the 
world.  God's  blessing  is  called  down  upon  the  family  by  almost 
uninterrupted  prayer:  family  prayer  in  common  several  times 
a  day  in  the  church,  and  private  prayer  in  proportion  to  the 
individual's  generosity  and  love;  silence  must  be  the  normal 
condition  of  the  common  areas  of  the  Monastery  in  order  to 
foster  recollection  and  union  with  God  and  make  prayer  more 
truly  a  conversation  with  him;  work  of  various  sorts,  whatever 
is  needed  and  possible,  so  that  the  family  can  be  self-supporting; 
what  is  thereby  earned  belongs  to  the  entire  family  because 
the  individual  monk  must  embrace  poverty  —  in  Chapter  33  of 
the  Rule  he  is  forbidden  to  have  any  private  property;  the  work 
has,  throughout  the  past  sesquimillennium,  assumed  various 
forms,  whatever  the  needs  of  the  Church  most  require  at  that 
particular  moment:  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  pagans,  the 
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organizing  of  newly  established  local  churches,  the  conducting 
of  schools  of  various  levels,  the  preservation  of  the  treasures 
of  the  past  by  the  copying  of  books,  the  writing  of  works  of 
scholarship,  the  execution  of  works  of  greater  or  lesser  merit  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  especially  architecture,  and  the  illumi- 
nation of  manuscripts;  agricultural  projects  and  various  works 
of  clearing,  reclaiming,  and  reforestation;  and,  above  all  else, 
love  of  and  care  for  one  another,  especially  the  sick  and  aged 
of  the  monastery  and  the  poor  and  guests,  in  all  of  whom  Christ 
is  seen  and  served.  "Let  them  bear  with  the  greatest  patience 
one  another's  infirmities,  whether  of  body  or  character ....  Let 
none  follow  what  seems  good  for  himself,  but  rather  what  is 
good  for  another." 

While  the  term  "Opus  Dei,"  "Work  of  God,"  is  usually  re- 
served to  designate  the  public  family  prayer,  the  entire  life  of 
the  follower  of  Benedict  is  really  an  "Opus  Dei,"  a  work  for 
God  and  a  work  of  God  in  the  human  person.  But  this  pre- 
supposes a  deep  faith  that  one  is  living  and  acting  always  in  the 
presence  of  God.  Gregory  presents  Benedict  simply  as  the  "Man 
of  God,"  living  under  the  eyes  of  the  divine  gaze,  and  Benedict 
himself  says  that  "the  first  degree  of  humility,  then,  is  that  a 
man  keep  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  altogether  shunning 
forgetfulness ....  let  him  consider  that  God  is  always  beholding 
him  from  heaven."  In  Chapter  19  he  says  further:  "We  believe 
that  God  is  present  everywhere  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  in 
every  place  behold  the  good  and  the  evil ..."  This  awareness 
of  God's  presence  is  deepened  by  the  admonition  to  find  and 
see  God  in  all  persons,  to  see  and  love  and  honor  Christ  in  all 
whom  one  encounters:  the  superiors,  the  confreres,  guests,  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  aged.  The  monastery  itself  is  to  be  seen  as 
the  "house  of  God,"  and  all  its  tools  are  to  be  treated  as  though 
they  were  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar.  Every  order  of  the 
superior  is  to  be  received  and  at  once  obeyed  as  if  commanded 
directly  by  God.  The  monk  or  nun  who  lives  in  this  frame  of 
mind  is  led  by  God's  Spirit  to  act,  no  longer  out  of  fear  of  hell 
but  for  love  of  Christ  and  through  good  habit  and  delight  in  vir- 
tue. The  Holy  Spirit  operates  in  the  depths  of  the  soul  and 
maintains  the  desire  to  live  in  the  presence  of  God.  Hence,  the 
religious,  like  every  other  Christian,  must  always  stand  under 
the  auspices  of  the  ultimate  end  of  all  things:  the  final  gathering 
of  all  to  God  on  the  last  day. 

The  monk  for  his  part  is  never  puffed  up  on  account  of  any 
good  work  he  does  or  the  progress  in  virtue  he  seems  to  have 
made.  Rather,  he  ascribes  to  God's  grace  all  the  good  he  does 
and  feels  impelled  to  run  and  to  do  now  what  will  profit  him 
for  all  eternity.  Grace  and  its  works  are  for  him  no  reason  to 
take  his  ease  and  relax:  they  are  rather  a  challenge  to  hurry 
still  faster  along  the  narrow  path  that  leads  to  eternal  life.  If  he 
would  succeed  here,  then,  while  there  is  still  time,  while  he 
is  in  this  body  and  can  fulfill  all  these  things  by  the  light  of 
this  life,  he  must  hasten  to  do  now  what  may  profit  him  for 
eternity. 

Such  is  Benedict's  program  for  those  who  embrace  his  way 
of  life.  The  monk  or  nun  does  not  exist  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
liturgy  or  to  teach  or  to  do  research  or  to  preach  or  to  farm. 
He  or  she  comes  to  the  monastery  only  to  seek  God  by  means 
of  the  three  tools  mentioned  earlier:  God  is  found  in  the  family 
prayer,  in  the  superior,  in  the  confreres,  in  serving  the  People 
of  God  in  countless  ways.  He  or  she  hopes  by  doing  these 
simple  things  to  become  a  perfect  Christian.  The  Christian  who 
chooses  to  remain  in  the  world  and  may  reasonably  entertain  the 
same  hope  by  carrying  out  as  perfectly  as  possible  the  duties 
proper  to  his  or  her  state  of  life,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  con- 
tamination by  that  spirit  of  the  world  that  is  hostile  to  the  Spirit 
of  God. 
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After  Vespers  every  night, 
the  monks  turn  in  their  choir- 
stalls  toward  the  statue  of 
Mary  Help  of  Christians  and 
sing  the  Marian  antiphon. 
Since  Compline  is  prayed  in- 
dividually, this  hymn  to  Our 
Lady  is  the  last  act  of  the 
community  in  common  each 
day. 

The  fervor  of  Marian  de- 
votion at  Belmont  has  been 
exceeded  only  by  Eucharistic 
reverence.  And  the  devotion 
to  Our  Lady  has  not  been 
rooted  merely  in  the  fact  that 
the  monastery  bears  the  name 
of  "Mary  Help  of  Christians"; 
rather  the  monks  have  long 
been  sensitive  to  Mary  as  an 
example  as  well  as  our  patron- 
ess. The  devotion  of  the 
monks  of  Belmont  has  centered 
on  her  special  place  in  the 
universal  Church,  and  the 
strength  of  her  life  as  an 
example  of  the  perfect  follow- 
ing of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ. 


1CRESCAT  is  a  tri-annual 
publication  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey.  All 
rights  reserved.  IThe  word 
crescat  has  been  connected 
with  our  monastery  for  most 
of  her  history.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  Abbot  Leo,  our  first 
abbot,  was  walking  one  day  in 
front  of  the  monastery  where 
he  saw  a  monk  about  to  cut 
down  a  small  cedar.  Abbot 
Leo  saved  the  tree  with  a  single 
word:  "Crescat!"  he  said  —  a 
word  that  means  "let  it  grow." 
That  phrase  became  our  motto; 
and  that  North  Carolina  cedar, 
the  emblem  of  our  foundation 
here.  fCrescat"  is  still  the 
banner  under  which  our  monks 


jrk  today.   On« 


i   this 


journal,  CRESCAT,  is  pub- 
lished is  to  solicit  funds  to  be 
used  in  purchasing  books  and 
tapes  for  the  monastery  library. 
Each  offering  is  appreciated, 
and  donors  are  gratefully  re- 
membered in  our  prayers.  The 
address  is  Crescat,  Belmont 
Abbey,  Belmont,  North 
Carolina  28012.  ICorres- 
pondence  and  inquiries  regard- 
ing CRESCAT  should  be 
addressed  to  Fr.  Paschal 
i.B.,  editor. 
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This  special  issue  of  CRESCAT  is  to  commemorate  the  1500th 
anniversary  of  St.  Benedict's  birth.  Most  of  our  usual  features, 
such  as  the  "Monastery  News"  column,  have  been  omitted  so 
that  Fr.  Anselm  's  address  could  be  printed  without  abridgment. 
The  article  on  Mary  Help  of  Christians,  patroness  of  the  A  bbey, 
was  suggested  by  Abbot  Walter  because  of  Our  Lady's  close 
association  with  this  Benedictine  house's  history. 

The  drawings  in  this  issue  are  by  the  late  Fr.  Michael  Mclner- 
ney,  a  Belmont  monk;  the  photograph  of  the  statue  in  the  Church 
was  taken  by  Abbot  Walter. 
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Living  Saint  Benedict's  Legacy 


by  Father  Michael  Buttner,  O.S.B. 

Not  long  ago,  a  monk  of 
Belmont  —  we  will  call  him 
"Brother  John"  —  was  faced 
with  a  difficult  conversation. 
An  alumnus  of  our  College  — 
one  who  took  some  pride  in 


his  knowledge  of  our  faith 
and  of  life  in  the  South  —  had 
cornered  our  confrere.  The 
gentleman  posed  questions  to 
Brother  John  that  were  diffi- 
cult, and  soon  the  monk 
realized  that  a  casual  or  quick 
response  to  the  man's  repeat- 
ed queries  would  not  suffice. 
The  graduate  demanded: 
"How  do  you  monks  survive 
in  this  day  and  age?  Certainly," 
he  stated,  "the  pressure  of 
society  and  material  needs 
must  be  breaking  down  the 
very  make-up  of  your  religious 
life.  The  changes  in  the 
Church,  the  differing  aposto- 
lates,  these  all  must  make  the 
Abbey's  future  uncertain  at 
best.  Really,"  he  solemnly  in- 
toned, "how  can  you  hope  to 
continue  in  this  ever  more 
hostile  world?" 

Our  confrere  was  sanguine 
and  let  the  graduate  finish  his 
story  of  unbeatable  odds  and 
unattainable  goals  for  this 
Mary  Help  Abbey.  Brother 
John's  response  was  not  glib. 
Rather  he  said  simply,  "It  is 
Jesus  Christ  whom  we  seek. 
Why  we  are  here,  and  why  we 
remain,  it  is  all  facilitated  by 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  miracle  that  is  Belmont 
Abbey,  the  miracle  continues 
for  that  reason  alone." 

Our  confrere  could  not 
have  answered  his  critic  bet- 


ter, for  it  is  not  on  this  world's 
standards  that  we  will  be 
judged. 

We  might  find  it  hard  to 
picture  the  rugged  challenge 
that  was  entailed  in  seeking  to 
found  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery in  the  wilds  of  North 
Carolina.  Yet  only  a  brief 
walk  through  our  cemetery 
serves  to  remind  us  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  one  hundred 
people  have  died  here  in  the 
midst  of  making  this  miracle 
continue,  dedicated  to  the 
end  to  the  reasons  and  pur- 
poses for  which  Belmont 
stands.  Today,  we  still  share 
with  these  brothers,  faithfully 
departed  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
the  same  mission  with  which 
the  Church  entrusted  us  more 
than  a  century  ago,  the  same 
mission  on  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  guided  us  through- 
out the  decades:  to  seek 
Christ,  to  share  in  the  miracle. 

A  community  of  monks  may 
sometimes  be  tempted  to 
dwell  on  its  own  inadequacies 
and  to  minimize  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  among  us.  Yet  there 
is  ample  fuel  to  ever  ignite  in 
our  hearts  new  courage  and 
resolve.  For  the  witness 
monks  bear  should  never  be 
valued  or  evaluated  according 
to  some  great  personal  triumph 
or  accolades  received  from 
the  community  nearby.  Rather, 
in  our  following  of  the  quiet, 
daily  life  exemplified  in  those 
hundred  monks  before  us,  and 
entrusted  to  us  in  this  voca- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ,  we  can 
nurture  and  actually  see  the 
true  and  lasting  value  of  the 
monastic  witness.  Put  simply, 
the  miracle  that  is  Belmont 
Abbey,  the  miracle  con- 
tinues according  to  a  wisdom 
no  man-made  reason  or  logic 
can  explicate. 

It  is  Jesus  Christ  whom  we 
seek.  And  by  the  grace  of 
God,  it  is  for  that  reason  —  of 
seeking  Jesus  Christ  —  that 
the  miracle  continues. 


f  oundeRS  C)ay  in  the  yeap  of  the  Sesquimillennium 


by  Father  Anselm  Biggs,  O.S.B. 

This  address  was  delivered  at 
Solemn  Vespers  on  21  April,  the 
Feast  of  Saint  Anselm,  and  the  104th 
anniversary  of  the  commencement  of 
Benedictine  monastic  life  in  North 
Carolina.  In  addition  to  the  monas- 
tic community,  administrators  and 
faculty  members  of  Belmont  Abbey 
College  attended  the  festivities  that 
night;  employees  and  friends  of  both 
the  Abbey  and  College  were  also 
present,    as   were   representatives   of 

the  student  body. 

— Editor 

One  hundred  and  four  years 
ago  today,  a  small  group  of 
monks,  sent  from  Saint  Vin- 
cent Abbey  in  Pennsylvania, 
arrived  to  take  possession  of 
this  Caldwell  Plantation.  They 
established  a  priory,  which  on 
19  December  1884  would  be- 
come the  Abbey  of  Mary  Help 
of  Christians,  popularly  re- 
ferred to  as  Belmont  Abbey. 
As  of  the  coming  September, 
I  have  lived  here  for  the  last 
forty-nine  of  those  104  years. 
The  length  of  time  I  have 
spent  here  is,  of  course,  of  no 
importance  to  anyone  but  me. 
I  mention  it  merely  because  I 
want  to  speak  of  one  of  the 
significant  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  the  past  half- 
century. 

Not  all  of  the  changes  are 
pleasing  to  me.  I  will  carefully 
refrain  from  discussing  these, 
because  otherwise  I  might  so 
distress  some  persons  that  this 
happy  day  would  be  spoiled 
for  them.  And  in  any  case 
there  is  nothing  I  can  do  to 
reverse  the  course  of  events. 
But  there  have  been  very 
many  other  changes,  mostly 
for  the  better,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  mention  of  at 
least  one  of  them  will  not 
antagonize  too  many  persons. 

When  I  arrived  here  in  1931, 
an  innocent  17-year-old  fresh- 
man, one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  the  entire 
institution  was  the  strong  caste 
system  prevailing,  with  its 
strict  separation,  even  isola- 
tion, of  the  castes.  At  the  top 
were  the  priests,  then  the 
clerics,  the  novices,  the  lay 
brothers,  the  group  referred 
to  as  the  employees,  and, 
finally,  the  students.  In  the 
monastery  were  the  first  four 


castes,  and  they  were  really 
four  separate  communities, 
with  very  little  legitimate  con- 
tact. They  assembled  as  one 
group  only  in  the  dining  room; 
even  in  the  church  the  lay 
brothers  had  their  own  type 
and  hours  of  prayer,  quite 
different  from  those  of  the 
priests,  clerics,  and  novices. 

And  the  employees  were 
just  that.  In  1931  there  were 
only  two  lay  persons  on  the 


by  members  of  the  monastic 
community. 

During  our  annual  retreat, 
Abbot  Vincent  conducted  the 
daily  Way  of  the  Cross,  and  he 
always  used  the  same  book  for 
the  meditations  on  the  indi- 
vidual Stations.  None  of  us 
knew  where  he  got  the  book 
or  who  wrote  it,  but  some  of 
us  found  some  of  its  expres- 
sions hilarious.  There  was  one 
especially  that   all   of  us  re- 


faculty,  and  both  were  also 
coaches  of  the  several  sport 
programs.  A  few  lay  persons 
were  engaged  in  running  the 
farm  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  buildings  and  grounds, 
a  few  others  worked  in  the 
kitchen.  The  total  was  probably 
no  more  than  ten  —  if  that 
many.  There  were  no  secre- 
taries or  other  staff  personnel. 
All  functions  performed  today 
by  the  staff  were  attended  to 


membered  and  frequently 
used.  At  the  Station  in  which 
Simon  of  Cyrene  aids  Jesus 
in  carrying  the  cross,  the 
anonymous  author  remarked: 
"Simon  was  a  layman,  but  a 
layman  with  a  heart  of  gold." 
It  was  this  patronizing  attitude 
toward  the  laity  that  charac- 
terized all  the  monks  of  fifty 
years  ago.  The  lay  persons 
were  our  inferiors  and  our 
employees,  but  some  at  least 


were  worthy  persons.  How- 
ever, relations  with  them 
were  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Below  the  adults  in  the 
institution  were  the  students 
—  or  "the  kids,"  as  they  were 
usually  termed,  no  matter  how 
old  they  were.  They  were 
high-school  students  and 
college  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. Toward  all  of  them 
our  attitude  was  strongly 
paternalistic  —  but  that  was 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  then 
prevailing  in  our  country.  The 
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1CRESCAT  is  a  tri-annual 
publication  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey.  All 
rights  reserved.  iThe  word 
crescat  has  been  connected 
with  our  monastery  for  most  of 
her  history.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Abbot  Leo,  our  first  abbot, 
was  walking  one  day  in  front 
of  the  monastery  where  he  saw 
a  monk  about  to  cut  down  a 
small  cedar.  Abbot  Leo  saved 
the  tree  with  a  single  word: 
"Crescat!"  he  said  —  a  word 
that  means  "let  it  grow."  That 
phrase  became  our  motto;  and 
that  North  Carolina  cedar,  the 
emblem  of  our  foundation  here. 
T'Crescat"  is  still  the  banner 
under  which  our  monks  work 
today.  One  reason  this  journal, 
CRESCAT,  is  published  is  to 
solicit  funds  to  be  used  in  pur- 
chasing books  and  tapes  for 
the  monastery  library.  Con- 
tributions also  assist  us  in 
meeting  expenses  accrued  in 
issuing  CRESCAT.  Each  offer- 
ing is  appreciated,  and  donors 
are  gratefully  remembered  in 
our  prayers.  The  address  is 
Crescat,  Belmont  Abbey, 
Belmont,  North  Carolina  28012. 
HCorrespendence  and  inquiries 
regarding  CRESCAT  should  be 
addressed  to  Fr.  Paschal 
Baumstein,  O.S.B. ,  editor. 


founders  6ay 
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students  had  a  right  to  be 
taught  —  and  that  was  all. 
All  of  them  arose  at  the  same 
time  every  morning,  6:00 
a.m.,  and  all  of  them  went  to 
bed  at  9:00  each  evening. 
They  could  rarely  step  off  the 
campus.  They  were  subject  to 
a  severe  discipline,  and  any 
deviations  from  it  brought 
sure  and  swift  punishment. 
They  had  no  electives  in  their 


m 

ABBOT  PETER 

academic  program,  and  they 
had  no  student  organization 
or  fraternities  or  anything 
else  to  speak  for  them.  And 
all  of  them  were  males  —  it 
would  be  twenty  years  after 
my  arrival  before  the  first 
commuting  women  would  be 
accepted,  and  a  further  twenty 
years  before  women  would  be 
able  to  live  on  campus. 

Eventually,  however,  a 
more  liberal  and  sensible 
attitude  began  to  make  its  way. 
It  was  triggered  after  World 
War  II  by  the  G.I.  Bill,  which 
brought  us  more  mature  stu- 
dents than  we  had  ever  had, 
and  they  refused  to  submit  to 
some  of  the  "Mickey  Mouse" 
regulations.  Monks  were  ad- 
vancing in  age  and  were  not 
being  replaced  in  sufficient 
quantity  by  new  recruits,  and 
so  of  necessity  we  had  to  in- 
crease   the    number   of   non- 


monks  in  all  fields.  Fortunate- 
ly, very  many  of  the  new  lay 
persons,  men  and  women, 
proved  to  be  splendid  teach- 
ers, administrators,  or  coun- 
selors, and  exercised  a  whole- 
some influence  over  the 
students,  correcting  the 
earlier  imbalance  created  by  a 
purely  ecclesiastical  ambience. 
The  lay  staff  grew  constantly 
as  the  work  became  heavier 
and  more  complex,  and 
women  were  admitted  to  the 
student  body.  In  1952  the 
college  program  was  expand- 
ed to  four  years,  and,  because 
we  had  not  the  resources  to 
erect  entirely  separate  facili- 
ties as  required  by  the  South- 
ern Association,  the  high 
school  was  dropped  in  1956. 
Finally,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
the  four  separate  religious 
groups  in  the  monastery  were 
integrated  into  one  monastic 
community,  in  which  the  date 
of  one's  admission,  not  the 
priesthood  or  anything  else, 
determined  one's  precedence. 
As  a  number  of  lay  persons  on 
the  faculty  and  staff  increased, 
the  barriers  that  had  formerly 
kept  them  apart  from  the 
monks  began  to  crumble,  and 
it  became  possible  to  speak 
realistically  of  one  college 
community,  consisting  of  ad- 
ministrators, teachers, 
staff,  and  students. 


This  Founder's  Day  in  1 
seems  to  me  to  represent  a 
sort  of  happy  climax  in  this 
development.  The  two  princi- 
pal acts  of  community  life  are 
common  prayer  and  common 
meals.  Today  the  non-monks 
have  joined  the  monks  for  this 
celebration  of  Solemn  Evening 
Prayer  and  all  will  partake  of 
the  same  meal.  It  is  true  that 
the  entire  student  body  is  not 
here  —  but  when  is  it  ever 
present  in  its  totality?  —  but 
certain    students    in    official 
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The  monastery  courtyard  and  the  All  Saints  Fountain. 


positions  are  representing  the 
rest,  and  so  all  elements  of 
the  community  are  here, 
either  personally  or  by  proxy. 
I  am  confident  that  Benedict, 
the  Patriarch  of  Western 
Monasticism,  would  definite- 
ly approve  this  celebration  of 
Founder's  Day,  because  all  of 
this  portion  of  his  family  are 
actively  sharing  in  it.  What  he 
especially  did  was  to  make 
the  monastery  a  real  family. 

A  Cistercian  Abbot  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Issac  of  Stella, 
wrote:  "The  more  any  way  of 
life  sincerely  strives  for  the 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
our  neighbor  for  God's  sake, 
the  more  acceptable  it  is  to 
God,  no  matter  what  its  ob- 
servances or  external  form." 
It  is  Very  important  that  we 
monks  meditate  carefully  on 
his  words  and  keep  them  ever 
before  our  eyes.  The  fact  that 
we  wear  the  monastic  habit 
and  have  made  the  monastic 
vows  and  live  in  the  monastery 
does  not,  of  itself,  mean  that 
we  are  any  better  than  any 
other  person.  If  we  are  not 
actually  living  the  Benedictine 
Rule,  these  accidentals  may 
even  mean  that  we  are  the 
worst  of  men.  Let  us  rejoice 
that   our   lay   confreres   have 
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CeleBRatinq  Saint  Benedict:  1980 


Benedictine  monks  and 
nuns  throughout  the  world 
have  celebrated  this  year  as 
the  1500th  anniversary,  the 
sesquimillennium,  of  the  birth 
of  our  holy  founder,  Saint 
Benedict.  This  observance  has 
been  scholarly,  liturgical, 
pious,  reflective,  and  even 
social  in  its  character.  Never- 
theless, a  common  strain  has 
carried  through  the  various 
commemorative  activities: 
Benedictines  in  monasteries  in 
every  part  of  the  world  have 
been  reminded  of  the  simple 
necessities  of  the  monastic 
vocation  —  prayer,  the  vows, 
community  life,  the  practice 
of  virtue  —  and  been  en- 
couraged to  live  according  to 
Saint  Benedict's  Rule  with 
optimum  fidelity.  The  leaders 
of  both  the  Order  and  the 
Church  have  asked  that  Bene- 
dictines embrace  with  new 
vigor  the  standards  that  are 
Saint  Benedict's  legacy.  This 
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Abbot  Peter  officiating  al 

addresses  by  Father  Anselm 
(the  first  appeared  in  the 
Summer  issue  of  Crescat;  the 
second  address  is  printed  in 
this  issue)  provided  the  focus 
and  tone  of  the  commemora- 
tion. For  the  Solemnity  of 
Saint  Benedict,  21  March, 
Abbot  Peter  officiated  at  the 
Pontifical  Mass  in  the  Abbey 
Church.  Bishop  Begley  of 
Charlotte  joined  us,  as  did 
twenty-seven    priests    and    a 


the  Mass  for  the  jubilarians. 

first  floor  hall  of  the  school  to 
commemorate  Father  Rem- 
bert's  many  years  of  service 
to  the  school  and  community. 

Bishop  Sullivan  joined  the 
Richmond  monks  for  the 
evening  Mass  celebrating  the 
Feast  of  Saint  Benedict.  The 
Bishop,  Abbot  Peter,  and 
Father  Benedict  issued  a 
joint  statement  on  that  day 
announcing  the  authorization 
granted  the  Priory  to  open 
its  own  novitiate.  This  was  the 
official  commencement  of  the 
effort  to  advance  Saint  Bene- 
dict's Priory  toward  canonical 
independence. 

In  April  the  Abbey  com- 
munity celebrated  the  104th 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of 
the  first  monks  in  Belmont; 
the  commemoration  took  its 
usual  form,  with  Eucharistic 
exposition  in  the  morning, 
adoration  throughout  the  day, 
and  Benediction  in  the  Even- 
ing. But  that  evening,  friends 


Silver  Jubilarian  Brother  Eugene  and 

mandate  from  Christ's  Church 
has  sparked  a  renaissance  of 
monastic  activity  and  fervor 
in  Benedictine  spirituality, 
learning,  culture,  and  the  arts, 
reminding  both  Benedictines 
and  the  world  of  the  breadth 
of  Saint  Benedict's  vision  and 
the  depth  of  love  and  commit- 
ment that  are  mandatory  if 
his  vision  is  to  continue  bear- 
ing fruit. 

The  celebration  of  the  Ses- 
quimillennium by  the  Bel- 
mont monks  was  varied.  Two 


Diamond  Jubilarian  Father  Stephen. 

deacon  from  the  Charlotte 
diocese.  Father  Anselm  de- 
livered his  first  address  for 
the  Sesquimillennium  at  this 
Mass. 

On  this  same  day,  the 
monks  at  Saint  Benedict  Priory 
—  our  monastery  in  Rich- 
mond —  were  also  celebrating. 
Father  Rembert,  one  of  the 
senior  monks  there,  was 
honored  at  the  Cadets'  Mass, 
a  student  assembly,  and  with 
various  presentations.  A 
plaque    was    installed    in    the 


and  employees  of  the  Abbey 
and  college  were  invited  to 
attend  solemn  Vespers  of 
the  Feast  of  Saint  Anselm 
with  the  monks.  This  was  the 
first  time  the  Abbey's  Found- 
er's Day  celebration  had  in- 
cluded  people    from    outside 


Brother    Peter 
from  the  Abbot. 


Brother  Robert's  profession. 

the  monastery.  Father  Anselm 
delivered  the  address  at  Ves- 
pers, after  which  the  guests 
and  monks  dined  together. 

In  May  the  College  com- 
munity used  the  Sesquimil- 
lennium as  an  opportunity  to 
have  Benedictines  serve  as 
the  principal  speaker  at  each 
of  the  two  major  activities  of 
the  college  graduation  cere- 
monies. The  American  Cassi- 
nese  Federation's  Abbot- 
President,  Martin  Burne, 
O.S.B.,  of  Saint  Mary's  Abbey 
in  New  Jersey,  delivered  the 
homily  at  the  Baccalaureate 
Mass.  And  for  the  commence- 
ment exercises,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  College  in- 
vited Abbot  Peter  to  be  the 
principal  speaker. 

Belmont  Abbey  co-sponsored 
a  commemorative  Mass  for 
the  Benedictine  anniversary, 
at  the  Shrine  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  in  Washing- 
ton. The  15  June  Mass  had 
Basil  Cardinal  Hume,  O.S.B., 
Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
as  the  main  celebrant  and 
homilist.    Fathers    Kenneth 

(continued  on  p.  5) 
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FATHER  REMBERT 

CeleBRatmq 

(continued  from  p.  4) 

and  Paschal  assisted  with  the 
music,  and  Abbot  Peter  and 
several  of  the  monks  con- 
celebrated.  Father  Kenneth 
represented  the  Abbey  at  the 
luncheon  honoring  the  Cardi- 
nal. 

During  the  summer,  monks 
were  sent  to  represent  Bel- 
mont at  scholarly  assemblies 
sponsored  by  other  Abbeys. 
Father  Placid  and  Brother 
Christian  attended  the  Monas- 


Monastery  Choirmaster 
FATHER  KENNETH  was  inter- 
viewed and  asked  to  perform 
for  a  recent  television  special 
about  organ  builders 
FATHER  SEBASTIAN  has  been 
assigned  to  a  hospital  chap- 
laincy in  Georgia.  .  ABBOT 
PETER  and  FATHER  JOHN  rep- 
resented Belmont  Abbey  at 
the  General  Chapter  of  our 
federation  of  Benedictine 
monasteries.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  June  at  our  mother- 
house,  Saint  Vincent  Arch- 
abbey,  the  oldest  Benedictine 
monastery  in  this  country  .  . 
The  Gamma  Iota  Chapter  of 
Delta  Epsilon  Sigma,  the 
scholastic  honor  society, 
awarded   their   Distinguished 


tic  Institute  in  Louisiana; 
Father  Donald  attended  the 
symposium  at  Saint  John's 
Abbey  in  Minnesota  on  the 
topic  of  Benedictine  spiritual- 
ity. Father  Placid  and  Brother 
Gregory  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Bene- 
dictine Academy  in  North 
Dakota. 

During  the  summer  our 
Abbey  family  also  celebrated 
three  days  of  special  events: 


Ordination  Mass:  Father  Christophe 

Scholarship  Medallion  for 
1980  to  FATHER  ANSELM... 
FATHER  CHRISTOPHER  was 
graduated    from    the    Saint 


Richmond  Priory  on  the  Solemnity  of  Saint  Benedict. 


two  men  were  professed;  two 
were  ordained  priests,  and 
eight  monks  celebrated  anni- 
versaries. The  various  jubilees 
were  celebrated  by  the  mon- 
astic community  on  20  June, 
after  the  close  of  the  annual 
retreat.  Fathers  Augustine, 
Benedict,  Kieran,  and  Brother 
Eugene  commemorated 
twenty-five  years  of  religious 
profession;  Father  Stephen, 
the  senior  monk  of  the  house, 
celebrated  sixty  years.  Three 
monks  celebrated  twenty-five 
years  of  priesthood:  Fathers 
Donald,  Adrian,  and  James. 
Abbot  Peter  presided  at  the 
jubilee  Mass. 

The  following  day,  Fathers 
Placid  and  Christopher  were 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  by 
Bishop  Begley  of  Charlotte. 
After  the  ceremony,  the  ordi- 
nands  hosted  an  outdoor 
buffet  around  the  All  Saints 
Fountain  in  the  monastery 
courtyard. 

On  12  July,  the  feast  of 
Saint  John  Gualbert,  Abbot, 
two  men  pronounced  their 
first  monastic  commitment. 
Brothers  Peter  Kissinger  and 
Robert  Johnson  were  pro- 
fessed at  the  conventual  Mass 
where  Abbot  Peter  preached 
on  the  responsibilities  in- 
cumbent upon  these  young 
men  as  they  entered  with  this 
monastic  community  into  the 
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,  Bishop  Begley,  and  Father  Placid. 

Meinrad  School  of  Theology 
in  April,  taking  a  Master  of 
Divinity  Degree,  a  profession- 
al degree  given  to  priesthood 
candidates.  .  BROTHER  GREG- 
ORY continued  his  work  with 
the  vocation  committee  of  the 
Diocese  of  Charlotte 
FATHER  KENNETH  and  FATHER 
DONALD  spent  Easter  week  at 
a  conference  in  Massachusetts 
for  directors-of-information .  . 
The  trustees  of  the  College 
again  approved  FATHER  mar- 


FATHER  BERTRAND 

TIN,  FATHER  ANSELM,  and 
FATHER  ANTHONY  for  teaching 
beyond  the  retirement  age. 
They  also  promoted  FATHER 
ARTHUR  to  the  rank  of  Pro- 
fessor .FATHER  PASCHAL. 
our  archivist,  and  Mrs.  Jane 
Freeman,  of  the  Abbot  Vin- 
cent Taylor  Library,  prepared 
an  exhibit  for  the  library  on 
the  works  of  the  late  FATHER 
MICHAEL  McINERNEY,  O.S.B.,  a 
Belmont  monk  and  nationally 
known  architect  who  died  in 
1963         BROTHER    CHRISTIAN 

has  been  accepted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists.  .    ABBOT    WALTER 
(continued  on  p.  6) 
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retired  from  his  many  years 
of  service  as  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  in 
our  College.  He  will  continue 
his  teaching  duties,  though.  .  . 
Reprints  of  an  article  publish- 
ed in  Crescat  last  year  were 
prepared  recently  for  the 
benefit  of  area  clergymen 
interested  in  using  the  re- 
sources of  the  College's  library. 
The  article  was  about  the 
Benedictine  collection  in  the 
library .  .  .  FATHER  BERTRAND, 
retired  now  from  activities  in 
the  schools,  has  written  a  new 
book,  The  Web  of  Unknowing. 
He  is  also  editing  and  writing 
introductions  for  three  volumes 
of  the  "Official  Catholic 
Teachings"  series  published 
by  McGrath.  His  work  will  be 
published  as  Updating  1977- 
79.  Father  has  also  opened  an 
Arts  and  Crafts  Center  at  the 
Abbey,  where  he  paints  and 
binds  books.  FATHER  RAPHAEL 
also  is  engaged  in  the  Center's 


work,  specializing  in  wood 
restoration.  The  Arts  and 
Crafts  Center  is  located  in  the 
old  science  building,  north  of 
the  monastery;  visitors  are 
welcome  ..  ABBOT  PETER 
attended  the  International 
Congress  of  Benedictine 
Abbots  in  Rome  in  September 
.  .  .  BROTHER  ROBERT  has  been 
appointed  a  lab  assistant  in 
our  College .  . .  father  Raph- 
ael has  been  appointed  pro- 
curator of  the  monastery. 
The  procurator  executes  the 
business  affairs  of  the  Abbey 
.  .  .  BROTHER  ROBERT  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the 
editor  of  Crescat .  .  .  BROTHER 
CHRISTIAN  has  been  appointed 
guestmaster  of  the  monastery 
...BROTHER  ANDREW  has 
been  assigned  to  direct  re- 
ligious education  activities  at 
the  parish  in  the  town  of  Bel- 
mont .  .  FATHER  KIERAN  was 
able  to  visit  Ireland  during  the 
summer .  .  FATHER  JOHN  ad- 
dressed an  assembly  of  young, 
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finally  joined  us  today  for 
common  prayer  and  a  common 
meal  in  order  to  signify  that 
at  long  last  we  really  are  one 
community,  that  all  of  us  really 
are  Saint  Benedict's  one 
family  at  Belmont  Abbey.  Let 
us  arrange  for  this  to  happen 
frequently.  And  let  us  try 
harder  than  ever  to  realize 
Benedict's  admonition  that 
we  really  see  and  adore  and 
love  and  serve  Christ  in  that 
entire  family  —  our  superiors, 
our  confreres,  lay  and  monas- 
tic, and  above  all,  our  aged, 
our  young,  our  sick.   Let  us 


abandon  the  antiquated  notion 
that  we  are  an  elite,  that  we  are 
God's  only  chosen  ones,  that 
we  are  superior  to  "mere  lay- 
men," even  to  laymen  "with  a 
heart  of  gold."  Let  us  do  our 
part  to  make  this  community 
really  one  Benedictine  family, 
all  the  members  united  in 
heart  and  soul. 

In  concluding,  I  would  like 
to  do  something  in  regard  to 
our  expanded  family  that  the 
monks  are  accustomed  to  do 
annually  for  one  another  on 
the  appropriate  days:  to  you, 
Doctor  [Anselm]  Min,  I  wish 
a  most  happy  nameday.  And 
may  God  love  and  keep  all  of 
you,  our  brothers  and  sisters! 


North  Carolina  honor  students 
attending  the  Governor's 
School.  FATHER  PASCHAL 
and  Mrs.  Susan  Lisle  of  Gas- 
tonia  gave  a  flute  and  piano 
recital  on  28  August.  Guest 
musicians  gave  various  other 
recitals  through  this  fall.  John 
Bicknell,  organist,  came  in 
September;  Doug  James, 
classical  guitarist,  played  in 
October.  On  Monday,  3  Nov- 
ember, Irene  Maddox  and 
Doug  James  will  give  a  concert 
of  music  for  flute  and  classical 
guitar  in  the  Abbey  Church, 
at  8:00  p.m.  The  public  is 
invited,  and  there  is  no  ad- 
mission charge ..  FATHER 
KENNETH  and  BROTHER  CHRIS- 
TIAN have  been  invited  to 
participate  in  the  dedicatory 
recital  series  for  the  new 
organ  at  Saint  Michael  Church 
in  Gastonia .  .  .  father  jerome 
has  returned  from  his  studies 
and  has  been  named  director 
of  Ecumenical  Institute .  .. 
BROTHER  PETER  is  the  new 
assistant  sacristan.  .  BROTHER 
CHRISTIAN  is  the  manager  of 
the  monastery  gift  shop. 
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sixteenth  century  of  Bene- 
dictine monasticism. 

The  Monastery  and  College 
were  co-hosts  during  1980  of 
a  "Sesquimillennium  Con- 
cert Series."  Monks  and 
Abbey  friends  donated  their 
time  and  talents  for  six  con- 
certs, featuring  pianist  Susan 
Lisle,  classical  guitarist 
Doug  James,  flutists  Irene 
Maddox  and  Father  Paschal, 
harpist  Linda  Booth,  and 
organist  John  Bicknell. 

Abbot  Peter  emphasized 
from  the  beginning  that  the 
observance  of  the  Sesquimil- 
lennium by  the  monks  of  Bel- 
mont Abbey  should  witness  to 
the  diversity  of  monastic 
interests,  but,  he  suggested, 
the  celebration  cannot  afford 
to  lose  sight  of  the  spiritual 
core  which  has  allowed  Bene- 
dictine monasticism  to  flourish 
through  so  many  centuries. 
The  monastic  vocation,  of 
necessity,  centers  on  prayer 
and  the  seeking  of  God,  but 
because  God  is  both  sought 
and  found  in  love,  each  age 
has  seen  the  monastic  witness 
spill-over  anew  into  a  broader 
testimony  than  cloistered 
walls  might  seem  to  facilitate. 

The  true  celebration  of  the 
Sesquimillennium  of  the  birth 
of  Saint  Benedict  was  found  in 
the  fervent  maintenance  of 
that  to  which  Benedict  himself 
gave  birth:  a  monastic  life  of 
prayer  and  virtue.  And  as 
Benedict's  anniversary  year 
closes,  it  is  precisely  that  life 
of  prayer  and  virtue  —  known 
as  Benedictine  monasticism 
—  which  must  live  on. 
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penance  an6  moRtipcation:  a  focus 


by  Father  Paschal  Baumstein.  O.S.B. 

Penance  and  mortification 
have  long  merited  the  venera- 
tion of  Christian  spiritual 
writers.  Such  practices  can 
promote  discipline,  serve  in 
strengthening  a  person;  they 
seem  to  have  a  peculiar  facility 
for  opening  one's  eyes  to  Truth. 
Yet  penance  and  mortifica- 
tion, despite  their  efficacy, 
are  sometimes  dismissed  as 
the  practices  of  unenlightened 
souls.  But  that  misunderstand- 
ing proceeds  ordinarily  from  a 
conviction  that  penances  are 
purely  negative  endeavors 
that  inevitably  suffer  from  the 
malpractice  of  separating  the 
penitential  act  from  its  proper 
motivation  and  purpose. 

Penances  are  defined  as 
"good  works  or  pious  acts  ex- 
ecuted in  reparation  for  sin." 
A  mortification  is  a  type  of 
penance,  but  there  is  a  slight 
distinction  between  the  two. 
For  whereas  both  penances 
and  mortifications  are  spark- 
ed by  the  fact  of  a  sinful  con- 
dition, mortifications  —  more 
than  penances  —  concentrate 
on  promoting  new  discipline 
and  constancy;  mortifications 
seek  to  uproot  inclinations 
that  oppose  the  ways  of  Christ. 
Thus,  while  penances  are 
needed  as  long  as  we  continue 
to  sin,  mortifications  are  in 
order  only  as  long  as  our  lack 
of  spiritual  discipline  continues 
to  persistently  encourage  a 
propensity  for  satisfying  that 
which  distracts  from  God  over 
that  which  pertains  to  Him. 
That  is  why  great  saints  from 
Henry  Suso  to  Catherine  of 
Genoa  found  that  mortifica- 
tions eventually  ceased  to 
serve  prominently  in  spiritual 
life,  because  the  soul's  vision 
had  finally  been  definitively 
focused  on  God. 

Although  their  use  may  start 
early  in  the  spiritual  life,  mor- 
tifications and  penances  are 
not  the  first  step  on  the  road 
to  Christ;  indeed,  if  treated  as 


such  they  can  become  rather 
dangerous  spiritual  endeavors. 
There  is  a  preface  to  penance: 
The  individual  must  first  turn 
to  Christ.  This  may  seem 
strange  since,  of  course,  the 
very  reason  we  accept  pen- 
ances and  mortifications  is  to 
facilitate  that  turning  toward 
Christ.  But  this  is  not  a  con- 
flict or  confusion  of  order; 
rather,  it  is  a  witness  to  the 
great  central  fact  of  spiritual 
progression:  man  both  comes 
from  God  and  must  faithfully 
return  to  Him.  That  is  the 
composit  formula  of  man's 
fulfillment.  Discipline  and 
spiritual  training  help  prepare 
the  soul  for  the  arduous  road 
of  return  and  union,  but  we 
turn  toward  Christ  prior  to  ac- 


cepting the  penances  to  pre- 
vent our  spiritual  exercises 
from  being  merely  empty  ac- 
tions, practices  devoid  of  the 
sanctification  that  only  Christ 
can  lend.  We  face  our  goal, 
Christ,  and  then  prepare  for 
the  journey  with  our  sights  set 
and  focused. 
CHOOSING  A  PENANCE 

When  we  accept  a  penance 
or  act  of  mortification,  we 
should  remember  that  we  are 
not  choosing  something  "to 
do"  —  be  it  for  Lent  or  any 
other  purpose  —  we  are, 
rather,  embracing  a  course  of 
action  whose  dynamics  are 
oriented  toward  removing 
obstructions  that  lie  between 
ourselves  and  God.  The  act's 
environment  should  be  speci- 


fied and  its  need  of  function 
and  purpose  granted  the  prop- 
er and  necessary  accommoda- 
tions. All  too  often  one  may 
overlook  this,  though,  acting 
as  if  penances  had  a  life  of 
their  own.  But  if  penances  are 
accepted  in  reparation  for  sin, 
should  they  not  be  oriented 
toward  making  up  for  precisely 
the  sins  with  which  we  suffer? 
This  can  focus  the  spirituality 
and  deepen  its  love.  Thus  if 
we  are  weak  in  tending  to 
prayer,  then  to  accept  as 
penance  better  prayers  or 
specific  prayers  seems  most 
appropriate.  It  we  are  glu- 
tenous,  then  to  abstain  or  fast 
would  seem  genuinely  aimed 
at  the  problem.  Catherine  of 
Siena  used  this  approach  when 
she  determined  to  minister  to 
the  sick;  Francis  of  Assissi 
used  it  when  serving  the  lepers. 
They  accepted  as  penances 
acts  that  were  both  virtuous 
and  directly  opposed  to  the 
sins  and  weaknesses  that  had 
been  manifested  in  their  own 
lives.  And  it  is  a  valuable  ap- 
proach, because  it  not  only 
constitutes  a  gesture  in  repar- 
ation for  sin,  but  attacks  those 
sins  and  failings  at  the  same 
time,  seeking  to  uproot  them. 

Penances  are  functional, 
they  have  no  independent 
stature.  Therefore,  in  evalua- 
ting a  particular  penance  or 
mortification,  one  must  con- 
sider whether  or  not  the  act 
has  potential  for  promoting 
spiritual  growth  and  moral 
rectification.  Diligent  evalua- 
tion of  a  penance  is  important 
because  it  keeps  the  act  from 
self-satisfaction  or  ego  service. 

A  typical  example  of  losing 
sight  of  the  function  of  pen- 
ance arises  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  consistently 
chooses  the  same  penance 
Lent  after  Lent,  year  after 
year.  This  is  a  common  escape 
technique   wherein   the   indi- 
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vidual  evades  approaching  a 
penance  that  might  actually 
function  in  uprooting  sinful 
inclinations.  If  the  same  dis- 
cipline is  needed  each  year, 
either  the  penance  has  proven 
ineffectual  or  the  individual  is 
treating  penance  idly.  At  any 
rate,  there  would  seem  to  be 
a  thorough  lack  of  interest  in 
genuine  growth  and  amend- 
ment. Repetition  without 
spiritual  growth  only  gives  life 
to  the  penance,  when  it 
should  be  a  penance  breathing 
new  vigor  into  the  soul. 

A  spiritual  malady  that 
often  accompanies  misoriented 
penances  is  the  so-called 
"depression  of  Easter."  It  is  a 
rather  sure  sign  that  we  are 
prefering  the  penance  over 
the  object  of  penance  if  Easter 
is  a  disappointment,  if  we  find 
that  Lent  —  with  its  penitential 
practices,  acts  of  self-denial, 
and  vigilent  anticipation  of 
Redemption  —  is  simply  more 
satisfying  and  engaging  than 
Easter  itself.  And  this  can  be 
a  genuine  problem.  For  the 
sufferings,  penances,  and 
mortifications  can  very  quickly 
claim  a  very  real  and  un- 
deserved prominence  —  a 
stature  that  betrays  a  peculiar 
ignorance  of  function  and 
purpose.  Why  is  there  such 
allurement?  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause mortifications,  on  the 
surface  at  least,  focus  on  "me;" 
they  appeal  to  the  ego.  Never- 
theless, the  danger  of  this 
situation  should  not  serve  to 
discourage  our  acceptance  of 
mortifications;  it  should,  rath- 
er, remind  us  of  what  penances 
can  help  effect  —  if  properly 
accepted  and  executed  — 
namely,  clarity  of  vision:  The 
discipline,  the  fortitude,  the 
vigilence  and  moral  integrity 
that  thrive  on  the  proving- 
grounds  of  self-denial  and 
diligent  pursuance  of  good 
works  and  pious  acts  are  por- 
tents of  a  clarified  and  restored 
vision  of  Truth. 
SINGLE-MINDEDNESS 

"Blessed  are  the  single- 
minded,  for  they  shall  see 
God,"  says  our  Lord  in  Saint 


Matthew's  Gospel.  And  this  is 
precisely  the  objective  for 
which  man  disciplines  himself, 
accepting  penances  and  mor- 
tifications: the  vision  of  God. 
The  Church  suggests  no  glory 
in  self-satisfied  suffering,  in 
denial  for  the  sake  of  denial. 
Fasting  and  dieting  are  not 
the  same  thing;  mortification 
and  masochism  are  not  even 
remotely  compatible.  Penance 
and    mortification    must    be 


demands  single-mindedness, 
though.  The  moment  a  peni- 
tent loses  sight  of  the  why  of 
his  penance,  he  has  abandoned 
its  merit  as  well. 

Penances  and  mortifica- 
tions, like  a  good  exercise 
program  in  a  gymnasium, 
should  ask  us  to  stretch,  to 
press  our  limits  and  raise  our 
standards.  Furthermore,  as 
with  any  strengthening  pro- 
gram,  the   proof,   the   value, 


approached  with  single- 
mindedness  and  clarity  of 
intention  if  they  would  serve 
their  purpose.  And  single- 
mindedness  means  a  clear 
focus  on  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Lord.  This  single-mindedness 
enables  the  penances  to  deal 
positively  and  constructively 
with  whatever  dares  to  stand 
between  the  soul  and  God. 
Penances  and  mortifications 
slowly  eradicate  the  soul's 
taste  for  distractions,  so  that 
the  vision  of  Truth,  of  God, 
can    be    unobstructed.    This 


indeed  the  justification  for  our 
efforts  and  practices,  will  be 
found  outside  the  activities 
themselves.  But  if  real  strength 
is  developed  in  this  training, 
and  one  perseveres  single- 
mindedly  in  the  effort,  then 
the  pursuit  of  the  goal  or 
objective  gradually  becomes 
natural,  becomes  a  matter  of 
course,  a  true  fulfilling  of 
nature  and  instinct.  As  the 
saints  continually  testify,  when 
we  recognize  that  God  is  the 
source,  core  and  fulfillment  of 
our  human  nature,  then  we  no 


longer  suffer  the  inclination  to 
fight  Him:  rather  we  can 
finally  share  His  friendship, 
share  His  vision.  Then  single- 
mindedness  bears  fruit;  it 
transcends  will,  and  becomes 
vision  —  the  vision  of  God. 
RESULTS 

Penances  and  mortifica- 
tions should  be  expected  to 
reveal  some  profit.  They  have 
a  purpose,  and  having  a  pur- 
pose, a  goal,  they  should  also 
have  results.  The  person  should 
grow  through  penance.  Mor- 
tification should  stunt  the 
inclination  to  sin.  Spiritual 
growth,  of  course,  can  not  be 
measured  nor  even  perhaps 
clearly  recognized,  but  true 
growth  should  be  present, 
nevertheless.  And  as  we  long 
to  see  the  results,  one  should 
remember  that  closeness  to 
God  is  seldom  so  much  known, 
as  it  is  enjoyed. 

A  two-fold  profit,  however, 
should  be  revealed.  First  there 
should  be  greater  facility  for 
resisting  the  sinful  inclinations 
we  have  been  combating  with 
penance.  Second,  there  should 
be  growth  in  charity;  for  as 
one  delves  more  deeply  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Faith, 
and  especially  into  Christ's 
suffering,  there  arises  an  ur- 
gency that  is  desirous  of  free- 
dom, freedom  from  the 
constant  auto  vision  of  pride. 
As  identity  in  Christ  grows, 
there  arises  a  natural  longing 
to  spill  over,  to  share  and  to 
serve  others.  Here  the  vision 
is  clearing,  revealing  that  be- 
cause God  is  attaining  His 
rightful  prominence  in  the 
soul,  a  man  can  love  others, 
love  without  discrimination 
or  fear  of  being  wounded. 
We  call  this  charity.  It  is  also 
peace. 

There  is  one  great  malig- 
nancy, however,  that  can 
defeat  the  potentially  good 
effects  of  penance  and  mor- 
tification, any  growth  that 
might  have  been  lent  by  dili- 
gent spiritual  exercise.  But 
this  illness  can  arise  only  if 
we  lose  sight  of  our  goal,  of 
Christ.  The  afflication  is  self- 
centeredness:  There  is  no 
more    pervasive    draining    of 
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Who  s  Who 

Among  Monks  Stationed  at  the 
Abbey  as  of  1  January  1981 

Abbot  Peter  Stragand,  O.S.B.,  M.A. 
Abbot;  Chancellor  (College);  Board 
of  Trustees  (College);  Secretary, 
Board  of  Trustees  (College);  Chair- 
man, Community  Trust  for  the 
Poor;  Chairman,  Liturgy  Com- 
mittee; Chairman,  Community  Life 
and  Renewal  Committee;  Forma- 
tion Committee 

Abbot  Walter  Coggin,  O.S.B.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  (College); 
Customary  Committee;  Community 
Photographer 

Father  Martin  Hayes,  O.S.B.,  S.T.B. 
Prior;  Council  of  Seniors;  Trustee, 
Community  Trust  for  the  Poor;  Golf 
Coach  (College);  Customary  Corn- 
Father  Kenneth  Geyer,  O.S.B.,  M.A. 
Director  of  Formation;  Choirmaster; 
Director  of  Vocations;  Master  of 
Novices/Juniors;  Instructor  of 
Music  and  Fine  Arts  (College); 
Chairman,  Department  of  Music 
and  Fine  Arts  (College);  Chairman, 
Building  Committee;  Chairman, 
Formation  Committee  (member- 
ship ex  officio);  Liturgy  Committee 
(ex  officio);  Library  Committee 

Brother  Andrew  Vollkommer,  O.S.B., 
B.A. 
Parish  Assignment 

Father  Anselm  Biggs,  O.S.B.,  Ph.D. 
Council   of   Seniors;    Professor   of 
History    (College);    Compiler    of 
Federation  Ordo;  Chairman,  Cus- 
tomary Committee;  Translator 

Father  Anthony  Cahill,  O.S.B.,  M.S. 
Chaplain,  Sacred  Heart  Convent; 
Instructor  in  Math  and  Physics  (Col- 
lege) 

Father  Arthur  Pendleton,  O.S.B., 
Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  En- 
vironmental Science  (College); 
Chairman,  Department  of  Chemis- 
try and  Environmental  Science 
(College);  Library  Committee 

Father  Bernard  Rosswog,  O.S.B., 
S.T.D. 
(Retired) 

Council  of  Seniors;  Liturgy  Corn- 
Father  Bertrand  Pattison,   Obl.S.B., 
B.A.  (Oxon) 
(Retired) 

Director  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
Author 

Brother  Christian  Roth,  O.S.B.,  B.A. 
Guestmaster;  Director  of  Religious 
Gift  Shop;  Assistant  Organist; 
Instructor  of  Psychology  (College); 
Community  Life  and  Renewal 
Committee;  Building  Committee; 
Preparation  of  Materials  for  Litur- 
gies 

Father  Christopher  Kirchgessner, 
O.S.B.,  M.Div. 

Instructor  of  Religion  and  Religious 
Education  (College);  Community 
Life  and  Renewal  Committee 

Father  David  Brown,  O.S.B.,  B.A. 
Master  of  Ceremonies;  Sacristan; 
Instructor  of  Religion  and  Religious 
Education  (College);  Instructor  of 
English  (College);  Instructor  of 
Humanities  (College);  Liturgy 
Committee  (ex  officio);  Food  Com- 
mittee;   Chairman,    Library    Corn- 


Father  David  Kessinger,  O.S.B., 
M.S.L.S. 

Purveyor  of  Monastery  Supplies 

Brother  Eugene  O'Neil,  O.S.B. 
(Retired) 
Grounds  Work 

Father  Francis  Forster,  O.S.B.,  B.A. 
Director  of  Data  Processing  (Col- 
lege; Trustee,  Community  Trust 
for  the  Poor;  Electrical  and  Tele- 
phone repairs;  Community  Life 
and  Renewal  Committee 

Brother  Gregory  Corcoran,  O.S.B., 
M.S. 

Assistant  in  Student  Counseling 
Service  (College);  Vocation  Com- 
mittee, Diocese  of  Charlotte; 
Community  Life  and  Renewal  Com- 
mittee 

Brother  lames  Toman,  O.S.B. 

Director  of  Monastery  Grounds; 
Liturgy  Committee 

Father  Jerome  DoUard,  O.S.B.,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  the  Ecumenical  Insti- 
tute (College);  Instructor  of  Re- 
ligion and  Religious  Education 
(College);  Instructor  of  Religion, 
Wake  Forest  University;  Formation 
Committee 

Father  John  Oetgen,  O.S.B.,  I.C.L. 
Council  of  Seniors;  Board  of 
Trustees  (College);  Trustee,  Com- 
munity Trust  for  the  Poor;  Treas- 
urer, Community  Trust  for  the  Poor; 
Professor  of  English  (College); 
Building  Committee 

Father  Lawrence  Willis,  O.S.B.,  M.A. 
Council  of  Seniors;  Secretary, 
Council  of  Seniors;  Board  of 
Trustees  (College);  Assistant 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees 
(College);  Instructor  of  Modern 
Foreign  Languages  (College); 
Chairman,  Department  of  Modern 
Foreign  Languages  (College);  In- 
structor of  Humanities  (College); 
Liturgy  Committee 

Father  Matthew  McSorley,  O.S.B., 
M.A. 
Parish  Assignment 

Father  Mauricio  West,  O.S.B.,  M.A. 
Director  of  Resident  Life  (College); 
Director  of  Raphael  Arthur  Hall 
(College) 

Father  Michael  Buttner,  O.S.B., 
M.A. 

Registrar  (College);  Library  Com- 
mittee; Formation  Committee 

Father  Oscar  Burnett,  O.S.B.,  I.D. 
Director    of    Campus    Ministry 
(College);  Board  of  Trustees  (Col- 
lege); Food  Committee 

Father  Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B., 
M.A. 

Archivist;  Trustee,  Community 
Trust  for  the  Poor;  Editor,  Crescat; 
Secretary,  Monastic  Chapter;  Sec- 
retary, Board  of  Members  (College); 
Customary  Committee;  Secretary, 
Customary  Committee;  Forma- 
tion Committee;  Secretary,  For- 
mation Committee 

Brother  Paul  Shanley,  O.S.B.,  M.Ed. 
Director  of  Poellath  Hall  (College); 
Instructor  of  English  (College); 
Fraternity  Moderator  (College); 
Assistant  Sacristan 

Father  Placid  Solari,  O.S.B.,  S.T.B. 
Instructor  of  Religion  and  Religious 
Education    (College);    Fraternity 
Moderator  (College) 

Father  Raphael  Bridge,  O.S.B.,  S.T.B. 
Procurator;    Council    of    Seniors; 


Chairman,  Food  Committee;  In- 
structor of  History  (College);  Ath- 
letic Moderator  (College);  Building 
Committee 

Brother  Robert  Johnson,  O.S.B.,  B.S. 
Laboratory  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
and  Environmental  Science  (Col- 
lege); Assistant  to  the  Editor  of 
Crescat;  Director  of  Laundry  Trans- 
portation 

Brother  Xavier  Hauman,  O.S.B. 
Periodicals    Librarian    (College); 
Official  Time-Keeper  for  College 
Sports  Activities 


penance 
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human  energy  and  potential 
than  the  habitual  filtering  of 
all  life,  all  reality,  through  the 
supposedly  corrective  vision 
of  "my  wants."  And  people 
young  in  the  employment  of 
mortifications  seem  especially 
prone  toward  this  disease.  The 
problem  is  this:  if  kept  shallow, 
and  maintained  as  a  super- 
ficial gesture  toward  religion, 
mortifications  become  a 
peculiarly  perverse,  and 
distinctly  self-oriented  occu- 
pation. The  malady  is  avoided 
or  remedied  only  with  fervent 
consciousness  of  Christ.  If  the 
soul  remains  centered  on  the 
proper  object  of  penitential 
effort,  rather  than  descending 
into  self-centeredness,  there 
can  be  true  growth,  mani- 
festing new  purity,  detach- 
ment from  petty  wants,  a  love 
more  perfectly  centered  and 
more  naturally  effusive,  and 
finally  there  should  bud  a 
simple  and  genuine  humility 
—  the  humility  of  the  soul  who 
has  seen  the  error  in  his  ways, 
and  chosen  and  pursued 
amendment. 
USING  PENANCE 

If  penances  and  mortifica- 
tions render  but  a  single  ser- 
vice, it  is  surely  their  facility 
for  squelching  that  which 
does  not  seek  God,  exercised 
while  strengthening  and  for- 
tifying the  soul  against  weak- 
ness. Penances  are  servicable 
elements  of  the  spiritual  life, 
which  like  any  tool,  should 
promote  its  end  without 
boasting  of  self-merit. 

To  accept  penances  is  to 
admit  that  one  has  been  less 
than  perfect,  but  accepting  a 
penance  also  suggests  a  fresh 
turn  toward  Christ,  and  the 
determination   to   apply   new 


1CRESCAT  is  a  tri-annual 
publication  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey.  All 
rights  reserved.  IThe  word 
crescat  has  been  connected 
with  our  monastery  for  most  of 
her  history.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Abbot  Leo,  our  first  abbot, 
was  walking  one  day  in  front 
of  the  monastery  where  he  saw 
a  monk  about  to  cut  down  a 
small  cedar.  Abbot  Leo  saved 
the  tree  with  a  single  word: 
"Crescat!"  he  said  —  a  word 
that  means  "let  it  grow."  That 
phrase  became  our  motto;  and 
that  North  Carolina  cedar,  the 
emblem  of  our  foundation  here. 
T'Crescat"  is  still  the  banner 
under  which  our  monks  work 
today.  One  reason  this  journal, 
CRESCAT,  is  published  is  to 
solicit  funds  to  be  used  in  pur- 
chasing books  and  tapes  for 
the  monastery  library.  Con- 
tributions also  assist  us  in 
meeting  expenses  accrued  in 
issuing  CRESCAT.  Each  offer- 
ing is  appreciated,  and  donors 
are  gratefully  remembered  in 
our  prayers.  The  address  is 
Crescat,  Belmont  Abbey, 
Belmont,  North  Carolina  28012. 
ICorrespendence  and  inquiries 
regarding  CRESCAT  should  be 
addressed  to  Fr.  Paschal 
Baumstein,  O.S.B.,  editor. 
CRESCAT.  ©Southern  Bene- 
dictine Society,  Inc.,  1981 


vigor  to  old  problems.  It  is  a 
distinctly  positive  resolution 
and  purpose  —  regardless  of 
the  particular  penance  or 
mortification.  And  penance 
remains  a  positive  and  con- 
structive spiritual  tool  as  long 
as  one  perseveres  in  that  focus 
on  Christ.  The  means,  the 
actual  penances  and  morti- 
fications, may  include  charita- 
ble deeds,  wholesome  acts, 
fervent  self-denial  and  dis- 
cipline, assiduous  prayer,  all 
the  tools  that  can  condition 
the  whole  person  for  seeking 
God.  Yet  just  as  no  discipline 
is  fulfilled  or  proven  until 
faced  with  its  objective,  so  is 
penance  empty  until  it  has 
actually  had  its  fruits  applied, 
and  the  strengthened  soul  has 
activated  its  single-mindedness 
toward  the  fervent  pursuit  of 
the  vision  and  companionship 
of  God. 


monastery  news  ano  events 


Volume  II  and  Volume  V  of 
FATHER  ANSELM'S  translation 
of  the  History  of  the  Church  — 
the  earlier  published  volumes 
were  called  Handbook  of 
Church  History  —  were  pub- 
lished in  August  by  the  Sea- 
bury  Press.  The  ten  volumes 
of  the  series  were  edited  by 
Hubert  Jedin  and  John  Dolan. 
One  further  volume  of  Father 
Anselm's  translation  is  due, 
Volume  X.  In  all,  Father 
Anselm  translated  five  of  the 
volumes  from  the  German 
original.  .  A  presentation  for 
the  College  community  on  ways 
of  dealing  with  anger  was  pre- 
sented by  BROTHER  GREGORY 
.  .  .  BROTHER    PATRICK    WHITE 

is  the  first  novice  received  by 
Saint  Benedict  Priory  in  Rich- 
mond ..  FATHER  KENNETH 
went  to  Saint  Vincent  Arch- 
abbey  to  attend  the  Mass 
celebrating  the  elevation  of 
Father  Paschal  Morlino  to  the 
rank  of  Archimandrite... 
FATHER  OSCAR,  assisted  by 
BROTHER  GREGORY  and 
FATHER  PLACID,  has  given  a 
series  of  retreats  this  Fall  for 
the  Students .  .  .  FATHER  CHRIS- 
TOPHER gave  the  annual 
Father-Son  Day  address  at 
our  high  school  in  Richmond 

...FATHER     LAWRENCE     was 

named  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
College  The  Sesquimil- 
lenium  Concert  Series  was 
completed  in  the  Fall  with 
performances  by  the  Irene 
Maddox/Doug  James  Duo 
and  a  solo  recital  by  Mr.  James, 
a  classical  guitarist.  All  of  the 
professionals  in  the  series  — 
which  included  artists  on  the 
piano,  harp,  flute,  and  classical 
guitar  —  donated  their  ser- 
vices. FATHER  paschal  at- 
tended the  annual  convention 
of  the  Society  of  American 
Archivists  in  October.  . 
FATHER  JOHN  restored  the 
statues  atop  the  portico  at  the 
main  entrance  to  the  monas- 
tery. In  November,  BROTH- 
ER CHRISTIAN  was  received 
as  a  monk  of  Belmont  Abbey 
The  new  assistant  sacristan 
is  BROTHER  PAUL ...  A  retreat 
for  high  school  students  was 
prepared  by  father  MAURICIO 


...FATHER  PLACID  assisted 
with  an  "Encounter  With 
Christ"  retreat  in  the  diocese 
...FATHER  KENNETH,  the 
Master  of  Novices  and  Juniors, 
arranged  a  mountain  excur- 
sion for  the  younger  members 
of  the  monastery.  FATHER 
PLACID,  the  socius  assisted 
.  The  Abbey  Church  was 
featured  in  a  Gastonia,  North 
Carolina  newspaper  in  No- 
vember. The  paper's  "Know 
Your  Heritage"  series  focused 
on  the  monastery  Church  as 
part  of  the  historical  and 
architectural  wealth  of  the 
county.  Future  articles  are 
planned  on  Saint  Leo's  Hall 
and  on  the  late  monk-architect 
FATHER  MICHAEL  McINERNEY 
.  .  . FATHER  KENNETH,  BROTHER 
EUGENE,  FATHER  FRANCIS, 
and  BROTHER  CHRISTIAN  have 
almost  completed  the  renova- 
tion work  on  the  Lourdes 
Grotto  and  the  Walburga 
Shrine.  Brother  Christian  di- 
rected the  restoration  work .  .  . 
father  JAMES,  pastor  of  Saint 
Michael  Church  in  Gastonia, 
invited  FATHER  KENNETH  and 
FATHER  PASCHAL  to  give  one 
of  the  inaugural  recitals  with 
the  church's  new  organ.  The 
organ  and  flute  program  was 
presented  on  Sunday,  2 
November,  with  BROTHER 
CHRISTIAN  assisting.  BROTHER 
CHRISTIAN  has  been  invited  to 
give  a  solo  concert,  also 
The  annual  Cemetery  Sunday 
was  held  on  All  Souls  Day  this 
year.  People  from  the  Bel- 
mont area  joined  the  monks 
for  the  annual  commemora- 
tion of  the  faithful  departed .  .  . 
father  anselm  was  appoint- 
ed to  chair  the  new  Customary 
committee.  A  monastery's 
"customary"  is  a  book  record- 
ing the  traditional  practices, 
observances,  and  obligations 
maintained  in  a  particular 
house.  .  Mrs.  Jane  Freeman 
and  Mr.  James  Donoghue, 
librarians  at  the  Abbot  Vin- 
cent Taylor  Library  on  campus, 
and  FATHER  PASCHAL  prepared 
an  exhibit  for  the  library  con- 
cerning the  Benedictine  heri- 
tage. Various  commemora- 
tives  owned  by  bishop  HAID, 

ABBOT  VINCENT,  and  ABBOT 


WALTER  (the  first  three  abbots 
of  Belmont),  and  items  ac- 
quired by  ABBOT  PETER  as  part 
of  the  Sesquimillennium  cele- 
bration, were  featured.  There 
was  also  a  special  section  of 
the  exhibit  dealing  with  the 
scholarly  work  of  FATHER 
ANSELM... In  the  presence 
of  ABBOT  PETER,  BISHOP 
GOSSMAN,  and  other  digni- 
taries, FATHER  JEROME  was 
officially  installed  as  the  new 
Director  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  on  20  November.  The 
ceremony  of  installation  was 
held  in  Wait  Chapel  on  the 
Wake  Forest  campus.  Father 
is  the  first  Benedictine  to  head 
this  cooperative  venture  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Abbey, 
College,  and  Wake  Forest 
University ..  .FATHER  BER- 
TRAND  designed  and  sold  pen- 
and-ink  watercolor  Christmas 
cards  depicting  the  Abbey 
Church.  .  BROTHER  CHRIS- 
TIAN assisted  the  Abbey  Play- 
ers, the  College's  drama  group, 
with  their  second  production 
of  the  school  year.  Brother 
directed  the  execution  of  cos- 
tumes and  appeared  in  the 
drama,  father  paschal  also 
assisted ..  FATHER  OSCAR 
directed  a  local  effort  to  raise 
money  for  a  New  York  City 
rescue-protection  mission  that 
serves  youths  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  .  FATHER  KEN- 
NETH has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  new  monas- 
tery building  committee.  The 
committee's  tasks  are  to  in- 
vestigate the  need  for  renova- 
ting or  constructing  quarters 
for  the  novices  and  juniors, 


and  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  a  guest  house.  .  ABBOT 
peter  pontificated  at  the  mid- 
night Mass  of  Christmas.  As 
usual  all  the  pews  were  filled 
to  capacity;  guests  were  in- 
vited to  sit  in  the  choir  stalls, 
and  standing  room  was  made 
available  in  the  back.  FATHER 
KENNETH  and  BROTHER  CHRIS- 
TIAN coordinated  the  tradition- 
al program  of  Christmas  music 
that  preceeds  the  Abbey's 
festivities.  Guest  musicians  this 
year  included  violinist  Kevin 
Lawrence,  artist-in-residence 
at  the  University  of  Virginia 
(Charlottesville),  and  James 
Batts,  a  violist  with  the  Louis- 
ville Symphony  and  a  member 
of  the  music  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Louisville.  The 
Abbot  preached  at  the  mid- 
night Mass,  and  father  david 
BROWN  at  the  Mass  of  Christ- 
mas day .  .  .  Annette  Kamienski 
Raymond  gave  a  piano  recital 
at  the  Abbey  on  Sunday,  28 
December.  Mrs.  Raymond  is 
a  Master's  degree  candidate 
in  piano  performance... 
FATHER  KENNETH  and  FATHER 
PASCHAL  were  invited  once 
again  to  present  the  musical 
program  at  Belmont  Abbey 
College's  annual  Christmas 
Dinner  sponsored  by  the  Col- 
lege president,  Father  Neil 
Tobin.  Father  Kenneth  de- 
signed a  program  consisting 
of  classical  music,  traditional 
Christmas  selections,  and 
carols  .  .  .  BROTHER  CHRISTIAN 
will  give  an  organ  recital  on 
Thursday,  23  April,  at  8:00 
p.m.,  in  the  Abbey  Church. 
There  is  no  admission  charge. 
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feast  of  Secondly  patRoness  Restored 


Saint  Walburga  (710-777), 
virgin  and  Benedictine  Abbess, 
has  enjoyed  the  veneration  of 
the  monks  at  Belmont  since 
the  Abbey's  foundation.  Her 
enormous  popularity  in  Ger- 
man piety  translated  handily 
into  the  American  enrivon- 
ment,  and  the  parallel  of  her 
monastic  mission  in  Germany 
with  that  of  the  new  monks 
in  North  Carolina  was  con- 
sidered too  significant  to 
ignore.  The  Abbey  took  Mary 
Help  of  Christians  as  its  prin- 
cipal patron,  but  named  Wal- 
burga secondary  patroness  of 
the  monastery. 

Saint  Walburga  came  from 
a  family  of  saints  —  her  father 
(Richard),  uncle  (Boniface), 
two  brothers  (Winebald  and 
Willibald),  and  cousin  (Lioba), 
were  all  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  the  altar.  But  though  her 
saintly  relatives  lived  more 
public  and  more  flamboyant 
lives,  Walburga's  beatitude 
was  certainly  on  a  par  with 
theirs.  The  tremendous  de- 
votion she  inspired  rested  on 
her  overt  love  and  dedication 
to  the  service  of  the  poor: 
Without  compromising  the 
demands  of  the  monastic  en- 
closure, this  woman  earned 
with  her  enthusiasm,  dedica- 
tion, and  love  of  the  image  of 
Christ  in  the  poor,  the  title 
of  "patron  of  Benedictine 
hospitality."  Later  centuries 
might  look  more  to  her  mira- 
cles, but  those  who  knew  her 
in  the  monastery  at  Heiden- 
heim,  and  indeed  Benedictines 
of  all  ages,  would  point  pri- 
marily to  her  fulfillment  of 
Saint  Benedict's  mandate  to 
"receive  all  guests  like  Christ 
meeting  them  with  all 
charitable  service"  (Rule, 
chpt.  53). 

Her  Abbey  at  Heidenheim 
hosted  a  double  monastery, 
having  both  a  house  of  monks, 
governed  by  Winebald,  and 
Walburga's  house  of  nuns. 
The   monks   turned   the   sur- 
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rounding  waste-land  into  a 
fertile  farm,  and  the  bounty 
produced  on  these  lands  was 
designated  as  a  sacred  trust 
reserved  for  the  poor  and 
needy.  The  monks  ministered 
to  the  men,  and  the  nuns,  to 
the  women.  Walburga  would 
personally  serve  the  monas- 
tery's guests.  The  Abbess 
tended  these  "poor  half- 
civilized  women  whose  souls 
were  even  more  destitute  than 
their  bodies"  by  feeding, 
clothing,  and  cleansing  them; 
she  practiced  a  bit  of  nursing 
when  necessary,  and  sought  to 
give  spiritual  instruction  by 
example  if  not  always  with 
words. 

Walburga's  life  is  usually 
pictured  as  a  virtually  direct 
approach  to  God  —  a  common 
motif  in  biographies  of  Bene- 
dictine virgins.  Walburga  was 
born  to  a  minor  Saxon  king 
in  Devonshire  (England).  King 
Richard  and  his  wife  Winna 
raised  their  three  children, 
of  whom  Walburga  was  the 
last,  in  an  environment  of 
piety  and  religious  devotion, 
and  the  parents  rejoiced  as 
each  of  their  children  came  to 
desire  a  Church  vocation. 

At  age  eleven,  Walburga 
(her  name  means  "gracious") 
entered  the  Abbey  of  nuns  at 
Wimbourne  in  Dorsetshire. 
Here  the  child  was  introduced 
to  the  rudiments  of  good 
scholarship  as  well  as  the  life 
of  Divine  service.  Walburga 
proved  herself  clever  and 
well-suited  to  both  aspects  of 
convent  life. 

After  twenty-six  years  in  the 
English  monastery,  Saint 
Boniface,  Walburga's  cousin, 
summoned  her  to  join  her 
brothers  in  the  German  mis- 
sions. While  her  monastery  at 
Heidenheim  was  being  con- 
structed, Walburga  visited  a 
convent  in  Antwerp  and  a 
Benedictine  house  in  Thuring- 
ia.  But  in  752,  Winebald  ap- 

(continued  on  page  2) 
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1CRESCAT  is  a  tri-annual 
publication  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey.  All 
rights  reserved.  1The  word 
crescat  has  been  connected 
with  our  monastery  for  most  of 
her  history.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Abbot  Leo,  our  first  abbot, 
was  walking  one  day  in  front 
of  the  monastery  where  he  saw 
a  monk  about  to  cut  down  a 
small  cedar.  Abbot  Leo  saved 
the  tree  with  a  single  word: 
"Crescat!"  he  said  —  a  word 
that  means  "let  it  grow."  That 
phrase  became  our  motto;  and 
that  North  Carolina  cedar,  the 
emblem  of  our  foundation  here. 
T'Crescat"  is  still  the  banner 
under  which  our  monks  work 
today.  One  reason  this  journal, 
CRESCAT,  is  published  is  to 
solicit  funds  to  be  used  in  pur- 
chasing books  and  tapes  for 
the  monastery  library.  Con- 
tributions also  assist  us  in 
meeting  expenses  accrued  in 
issuing  CRESCAT.  Each  offer- 
ing is  appreciated,  and  donors 
are  gratefully  remembered  in 
our  prayers.  The  address  is 
Crescat,  Belmont  Abbey, 
Belmont,  North  Carolina  28012. 
iCorrespondence  and  inquiries 
regarding  CRESCAT  should  be 
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(continued  from  page  I) 

peared  at  the  latter  and  es- 
corted his  sister  and  her  com- 
panions to  their  new  monas- 
tery. The  area  of  Heidenheim, 
Winebald  informed  his  sister, 
was  accurately  named:  the 
word  means  "the  home  of 
heathens."  The  Church  was 
too  little  known  there  and  not 
well  loved,  but  Walburga 
would  live  a  life  of  true  and 
edifying  service  in  Heiden- 
heim, and  when  she  died 
there  in  her  sixty-seventh  year, 
she  had  been  the  Abbess  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

DEVOTION  AT  BELMONT 

Walburga's  popularity  at 
Belmont  Abbey  stemmed  in 
part  from  the  parallel  the 
early  monks  recognized  be- 
tween the  saint's  founda- 
tion at  Heidenheim  and  the 
monk's  establishment  of  a 
monastery  in  North  Carolina: 
each  had  chosen  what  seemed 
a  waste-land  and  began  farm- 
ing it;  each  had  journeyed  to 
a  substantially  non-Catholic 
area,  and  each  was  surrounded 
by  people  of  considerable 
poverty.  Devotion  to  Wal- 
burga in  the  North  Carolina 
monastery  grew  quickly, 
and  the  Abbey  was  even  to 
serve  for  some  years  as  the 
North  American  distribution 
center  for  "Walburga  Oil",  a 


solution  composed  of  diluted 
fluid  from  the  saint's  tomb. 

Bishop  Haid,  the  first  Abbot 
of  Belmont,  petitioned  Pope 
Leo  XIII  for  the  privilege  of 
celebrating  Walburga's  feast 
with  the  solemnity  due  to  her 
as  the  Abbey's  secondary 
patroness.  The  permission 
was  granted  in  February  of 
1895,  through  the  Propaganda 
Fide,  and  the  feast  was  cele- 
brated each  year,  then,  through 
1962. 

The  monks  consistently 
linked  the  veneration  of  Wal- 
burga with  their  Marian  de- 
votion. Our  Lady  and  Wal- 
burga were  the  Abbey's  pa- 
trons; their  shrines  share  the 
same  plot  of  land,  and  Bishop 
Haid  petitioned  for  a  higher 
festive  rank  for  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  at  the  same  time  as 
he  requested  the  elevation  of 
Walburga's  feast. 

Other  than  the  small  shrine 
to  Saint  Walburga,  situated  on 
the  east  edge  of  the  Lourdes 
Grotto,  there  has  been  in 
recent  years,  though,  little 
evidence  of  this  devotion  once 
so  important  to  the  monks  of 
Belmont.  In  1979,  Father 
Anselm  Biggs,  a  Belmont  monk 
and  the  compiler  of  our  fed- 
eration of  Benedictines'  Ordo 
(the  official  calendar  of  litur- 
gical observances),  sought  to 
rectify  this  oversight  by  calling 


attention  to  Walburga's 
omission  from  the  liturgical 
calendar.  Father  Anselm 
petitioned  Abbot  Peter  for  the 
restoration  of  Walburga's 
feast. 

The  Abbot  asked  that  the 
possibility  of  celebrating 
Walburga's  feast  be  studied  by 
the  monastery  liturgy  com- 
mittee; inquiries  were  placed 
regarding  possession  of  the 
right  to  restore  the  feast,  and 
the  documents  from  1895, 
kept  in  the  Abbey's  archives, 
were  consulted.  Finally  the 
feast  was  approved  for  special 
commemoration  at  Belmont. 
The  only  significant  change 
was  the  date  of  the  feast: 
Formerly  celebrated  in  Feb- 
ruary, it  is  now  scheduled  for 
what  had  been  observed  as 
one  of  the  two  feasts  of  the 
translation  of  her  relics,  12 
October. 

In  1981,  the  monks  of  Bel- 
mont will  celebrate  the 
memorial  of  Saint  Walburga, 
secondary  patroness  of  the 
Abbey,  for  the  first  time  in 
almost  two  decades.  The 
commemoration  is  an  act 
of  historical  consciousness  as 
well  as  spiritual  import. 
Through  the  years,  Walburga 
has  enjoyed  great  veneration 
at  Belmont;  with  the  re- 
institution  of  her  commemo- 
rative Mass,  the  monks  will 
once  again  celebrate  her 
special  dignity  for  this  Abbey. 


monasteRy  news  and  events 


FATHERS  OSCAR,  AMBROSE, 
MICHAEL,  and  PLACID  have 
worked  this  past  semester  on 
retreats,  mostly  for  the  stu- 
dents. .  BROTHER  CHRISTIAN 
has  organized  a  new  schola, 
with  members  of  the  college 
community  joining  the  monks. 
The  schola  sings  at  the  liturgies 
in  the  Abbey  Church  .  . 
FATHER  AMBROSE  has  return- 
ed to  the  Abbey.  He  will  assist 
as  an  organist,  and  has  been 


FATHER  AMBROSE 

appointed  guestmaster.  In 
June  he  will  take  office  as  the 
interim  Director  of  Formation 
BROTHER  ANDREW  has 
taken  advantage  of  various 
travel  opportunities  to  attend 
several  workshops  A  ramp 
to  provide  easy  access  to  the 
Abbey  Church  by  the  handi- 
capped is  being  constructed  at 
the  tower  entrance .  .  .  FATHER 
RAPHAEL  has  been  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
College.  .  ABBOT  WALTER, 
FATHER  MARTIN,  and  FATHER 
ANTHONY  have  been  authorized 
by  the  College's  Trustees  to 
continue  teaching  beyond  the 
retirement  age .  .  .  The  Abbots' 
Workshop,  a  professional 
meeting  for  the  Benedictine 
abbots  of  this  country,  was 
held  in  Louisiana  in  February. 
ABBOT  PETER  attended. 
FATHER  JEROME  co-directed 
two  seminars  entitled  "Walk- 
ing the  Tightrope:  Stress  in 
the  Ministry."  The  programs 
were  sponsored  by  the  Ecu- 
menical Institute,  of  which 
Father   is   the    director,    and 
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Eucharistic  Adoration  in  celebration  of  Founder's  Day. 


were  open  to  clergy  of  various     eral  years,  the  talks  were  de- 


denominations  .  .  .  FATHER  PAS- 
CHAL and  BROTHER  CHRISTIAN 
worked  with  the  Abbey 
Players,  the  College's  drama 
group,  in  taking  one  of  their 
productions  to  the  Gastonia 
Little  Theatre  for  a  limited 
run  in  February  At  the 
annual  meeting  and  induction 
ceremonies  of  the  Gamma 
Iota  Chapter  of  Delta  Epsilon 
Sigma,  the  national  academic 
honor  society,  FATHER  AN- 
SELM  gave  the  principal  ad- 
dress. Father  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  local  chapter; 
last  year  he  received  their 
medal  for  distinguished  scholar- 
ship. This  year's  meeting  was 
held  on  23  March  .  .  FATHER 
GABRIEL  COLESS,  O.S.B.,  from 
Saint  Mary  Abbey  in  New 
Jersey,  addressed  the  monas- 
tic community  regarding  litur- 
gy on  3-4  April.  Three 
monks  will  celebrate  jubilees 
this  year.  FATHER  SEBASTIAN 
will  commemorate  fifty  years 
of  priesthood;  and  FATHERS 
PATRICK  and  REMBERT  will 
celebrate  fifty  years  of  religious 
profession  ..  The  Lenten 
conferences  for  the  monks 
were  delivered  this  year  by 
ABBOT  PETER,  and  FATHERS 
KENNETH,  AMBROSE,  JEROME, 
and  PASCHAL.  Rather  than 
being  on  Wednesdays,  as  was 
the  custom  for  the  past  sev- 


livered  on  Monday  evenings 
at  Vespers  ABBOT  PETER 
will  give  the  retreat  for  our 
monks  at  Saint  Benedict 
Priory,  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Father  Blaise  Hettich,  O.S.B., 
Ph.D.,  gave  the  retreat  at  the 
Abbey.  .  FATHER  JEROME  was 
once  again  co-director  of  the 
Sunbelt  Liturgical-Catechetical 
Conference,  co-sponsored  by 
the  College,  and  the  Dioceses 
of  Charlotte  and  Raleigh.  This 


time  the  theme  was  "celebrat- 
ing the  family  of  God."  Among 
the  speakers  were  Father 
Godfrey  Diekmann,  O.S.B., 
and  Father  Vincent  Dwyer, 
O.C.S.O.  The  Conference  is 
held  at  intervals  of  about 
eighteen  months  in  Charlotte. 
The  Charlotte  Civic  Center 
housed  the  major  activities  of 
the  Conference.  FATHER 
PLACID  and  BROTHER  ANDREW 
were   among   the   monks   as- 

(continued  on  page  4) 


i  the  Abbey's  Lourdes  Grc 


OouBle  CeleBRation 
honoRS  Saint  Benedict 


The  solemn  feast  of  our  Holy 
Father  Saint  Benedict,  21 
March,  had  a  unique  celebra- 
tion this  year.  Two  Masses 
were  celebrated,  one  at  the 
Abbey  and  the  other  in  Char- 
lotte at  the  Civic  Center. 

The  dual  celebration  was 
occasioned  by  the  Sunbelt 
Liturgical-Catechetical  Con- 
ference, which  the  College, 
the  Diocese  of  Charlotte  and 
the  Diocese  of  Raleigh  co- 
sponsored.  The  Conference 
was  scheduled  to  close  with  a 
Mass  on  Saturday,  21  March 
at  mid-day.  Because  of  the 
unusual  instance  of  the  Con- 
ference coinciding  with  the 
Benedictine  celebration,  the 
Conference  directors  invited 
the  monastic  community  to 
participate  in  the  Charlotte 
Mass;  Bishop  Begley  gave  per- 
mission for  the  Mass  to  be  that 
of  Saint  Benedict  (which  nor- 
mally would  be  celebrated  in 
the  diocese  on  11  July),  and 
the  Mass  was  offered  in  honor 
of  the  labors  of  Benedictines 
in  North  Carolina. 

Abbot  Peter  was  the  prin- 
cipal celebrant  at  the  Charlotte 
Mass,  with  Bishop  Michael 
Begley  of  Charlotte  among  the 
attending  dignitaries.  Father 
Kenneth  served  as  organist, 
assisted  by  Brother  Andrew, 
Father  Paschal,  the  Saint 
Patrick  Cathedral  Choir,  and 
two  trumpeters.  Father 
Mauricio  and  Brother  Gregory 
participated  in  the  ceremonies; 
Fathers  Jerome  and  Placid 
helped  prepare  the  celebra- 
tion, and  the  Cistercian  schol- 
ar, Father  Vincent  Dwyer, 
O.C.S.O.,  delivered  the 
homily. 

At  the  same  time,  the 
Solemnity  of  Saint  Benedict 
was  also  being  celebrated  in 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Mary 
Help  of  Christians.  Here  the 
traditional  celebration  was 
offered,  excepting  of  course 
the  absence  of  the  Abbot. 
Father  Prior  Martin  directed 
the  festivities,   extending  the 


traditional  Saint  Benedict's 
Day  invitation  to  the  area 
clergy  and  the  Sisters  at  Sac- 
red Heart  Convent.  Father 
Martin  was  principal  celebrant, 
homilist,  and  host  for  the  re- 
ception and  dinner  that  fol- 
lowed. Brother  Christian  was 
music  director  at  the  Abbey. 
He  officiated  at  the  organ  and 
directed  the  schola. 


news  an6  events 

/continued  from  page  3) 

sisting  Father  Jerome  with 
the  conference.  BROTHER 
ANDREW  and  BROTHER  ROBERT 
will  attend  a  special  study  and 
work  program  for  junior 
monks,  held  this  summer  at 
Saint  Bede  Abbey  in  Illinois, 
and  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Cassinese  Federation  of 
Benedictine  monasteries 
FATHER  KENNETH  is  preparing 
to  study  in  Rome  for  a  semes- 
ter  and   then   return    to   his 


officiated.  FATHER  RAPHAEL 
coordinated  the  dinner. 
FATHERS  KENNETH  and  PAS- 
CHAL provided  the  music  at 
the  dinner  .  Renovation  of 
the  Lourdes  Grotto  and  Saint 
Walburga  Shrine  were  com- 
pleted in  time  for  May  de- 
votions. FATHER  FRANCIS  gave 


teaching  duties  in  the  College. 
Father  has  served  as  master 
of  the  choir  for  thirty-two 
years.  During  this  time  he  has 
also  served  Abbey  music  as  a 
recitalist  on  both  piano  and 
organ,  schola  master,  and 
Director  of  Fine  Arts  Pro- 
grams in  the  College.  During 
the  past  three  years,  Father 
has  also  directed  the  formation 
program  The  105th  anni- 
versary of  the  monastery's 
foundation  was  celebrated  in 
the  customary  manner,  with  a 
day  of  Eucharistic  adoration, 
concluded  by  solemn  Vespers 
and  a  festive  meal.  ABBOT 
PETER  delivered  the  address 
at    Vespers;    FATHER    JOHN 


the  Shrine  new  lights  as  the 
final  effort  of  the  project.    . 


On  25  April,  a  recording  ses- 
sion was  held  in  the  Abbey 
Church  for  the  new  album  by 
the  Maddox-James  Duo.  The 
flutist  and  classical  guitarist 
are  tentatively  intending  to 
title  the  album,  "Live  at  Bel- 
mont Abbey."  It  will  be  re- 
leased in  the  autumn  of  1981 

.  .  .  FATHER  PASCHAL  won  one 

of  this  year's  awards  given  by 
the  College's  dramatic  associ- 
ation BROTHER  CHRISTIAN 
gave  an  organ  recital  in  the 
Abbey  Church  on  23  April. 
FATHERS  DAVID  BROWN,  PAS- 
CHAL, and  PLACID  assisted.  .  . 
By  appointment  of  Bishop 
Gossman,  FATHER  KEVIN  be- 
came Dean  of  the  Fayetteville 
Deanery  of  the  Diocese  of 
Raleigh  on  20  April. 
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THE  TRADITION  OF  SAINT  LEO'S 


by  Father  Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 

Saint  Leo  Hall,  built  in  1906 
on  the  campus  of  Saint  Mary's 
College  (renamed  Belmont 
Abbey  College'  in  1913),  was 
designed  as  a  testimony  to  the 
innovative  educational  stan- 
dards for  which  the  thirty  year 
old  institution  was  beginning  to 
be  noted.  In  an  age  when  men's 
colleges  —  especially  in  the 
South  —  tended  toward  what 
was  known  as  a  "pure  educa- 
tion,'' manifested  in  straight 
classical  and  commercial  course 
sequences,  the  Catholic  monks 
at  the  Abbey  in  Belmont  sought 
to  encourage  a  liberal  educa- 
tion that  served  the  whole 
man.  The  construction  and  de- 
sign of  Saint  Leo  Hall  made  the 
new  building  the  young  Col- 
lege's proclamation  of  its  in- 
tention to  persevere  in  its  lib- 
eral educational  standards. 

From  its  beginnings,  Saint 
Leo's  was  a  building  of  educa- 


Special 
Edition 


This  special  edition  of 
Crescat  is  published  in 
commemoration  of  the 
diamond  jubilee  of  Saint 
Leo  Hall.  Located  here,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Abbey, 
the  building  is  a  well-known 
landmark  in  Gaston  County 
and  a  distinctive  aspect  of 
local  architecture.  Father 
Michael  Mclnerney,  one  of 
the  monks  of  Belmont,  de- 
signed the  structure  in 
1906,  and  since  1907  the 
building  has  been  a  center 
of  area  educational  and 
cultural  activities. 

—Editor 
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The  original  drawing 

tional,  architectural,  and  cul- 
tural significance.  Designed  to 
house  a  gymnasium,  three 
hundred  seat  theatre,  orchestra 
room  with  a  full  complement  of 
music  studios,  photography 
dark  room,  and  various  aca- 
demic services,  it  constituted 
an  ambitious  vision  of  the  path 
of  higher  education.  Yet  it  was 
clearly  in  the  Benedictine  and 
Belmont  traditions:  it  served 
the  development  of  the  entire 
person. 

The  inspiration  for  Saint  Leo 
Hall  came  from  Leo  Haid, 
Abbot  of  Belmont,  bishop,  and 
president  of  the  College.  Bishop 
Haid  wanted  his  College's  new 
building  to  reflect  the  culture 
and  diversity  that  he  thought 
higher  education  should  pro- 
mote. And  from  this  man's  in- 
fluence and  vision,  not  just  a 
building,  but  a  whole  philoso- 
phy of  education  developed 
and  fructified  at  the  Abbey. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Saint  Leo  Hall  was  the  first 
free  standing  building  designed 
in  the  South  by  Michael  Joseph 
Mclnerney     (1877-1963).     A 


for  Saint  Leo  Hall. 

Pennsylvania  native  and  son  of 
a  stone  contractor,  Mclnerney 
had  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  Pittsburg  before  moving  to 
North  Carolina  for  studies  at 
Saint  Mary's.  He  never  re- 
settled in  Pennsylvania:  after 
attending  the  Belmont  Col- 
lege, Mclnerney  stayed  at  the 
Abbey,  becoming  a  monk  and 
priest  of  the  Order  of  Saint 
Benedict.  At  the  monastery  he 
designed  buildings  for  erection 
from  Washington,  D.C.  to 
Washington  state.  His  career 
spanned  more  than  sixty  years 
and  produced  more  than  four 
hundred  buildings,  including 
fifteen  hospitals  and  more  than 
one  hundred  churches.  His 
skills  were  so  varied  that  he 
even  designed  and  supervised 
the  interior  ornamentation  and 
appointments  for  many  of  his 
structures.  And  though  he  al- 
ways maintained  that  the  quali- 
ty of  architecture  was  judged 
first  by  its  function,  his  love  of 
beauty  saw  that  even  a  barn 
could  profit  by  a  nice  gothic 
arch. 

Actually     Mclnerney     had 
assisted  with  one  structure  at 


the  Abbey  prior  to  Saint  Leo's. 
When  the  College  Building 
(now  called  the  Administra- 
tion Building")  burned  in  the 
spring  of  1900,  Mclnerney, 
then  a  student,  sacrificed  his 
summer  vacation  to  remain  in 
Belmont  and  assist  in  the  re- 
construction efforts.  The  dis- 
tinctive tower  at  the  structure's 
west  end  was  reconstructed 
under  Mclnerney's  direction, 
as  his  first  contribution  to  the 
architectural  development  of 
the  Belmont  campus. 

Saint  Leo  Hall  was  Mclner- 
ney's first  effort  in  the  archi- 
tectural style  he  characterized 
as  "American  Benedictine"'  — 
so  named  because  of  its  com- 
mon use  by  American  monas- 
teries. It  was  an  attractive, 
practical,  simple,  and  inexpen- 
sive style,  and  was  thus  well 
suited  to  Mclnerney's  taste,  as 
well  as  his  clients'  needs.  In 
time  Father  Michael  Mclnerney 
would  be  recognized  as  the 
form's  last  master.  His  Saint 
Leo  Hall  design,  though  rela- 
tively early  in  his  career,  was  a 
classic  example  of  the  style  in 
its  purest  and  most  creative 
expression. 

"American  Benedictine"' 
called  for  straight  lines  and  a 
box  style  construction.  The 
buildings  normally  had  three 
stories  and  attic  space,  but  un- 
usually high  interior  ceilings 
—  even  for  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury —  resulted  in  an  imposing 
structure  of  approximately  one 
sixth  greater  height  than  ordi- 
nary buildings  of  comparable 
stories.  Exteriors  were  invaria- 
bly brick  —  often  hand-made 
from  native  materials  —  and 
usually  in  some  shade  of  red. 
Distinction  and  sweep  were 
given  the  buildings  by  the 
windows  —  seven-foot  windows 
were  relatively  standard:  they 
were  often  narrow,  though,  or 
varied  in  width,  and  they  were 
usually  arched  at  least  slightly. 
The  dimensions  and  shape  of 
the  windows  added  to  the 
illusion   of   height  and   conse- 


Father  Michael  Mclnerney,  O.S.B., 
architect  of  Saint  Leo's.  This  photo- 
graph was  taken  in  1907,  the  year  the 
building  was  dedicated. 

quently  to  the  overall  character 
of  the  buildings.  Dormers  on 
the  attic  level  were  standard, 
and  capped  the  vertical  lines. 

Michael  Mclnerney' s  creative 
use  of  the  design  is  clearly  seen 
in  Saint  Leo  Hall.  The  exterior 
shows  the  classic  elements  of 
Mclnerney  as  well  as  the 
"American  Benedictine.''  First 
he  heightened  the  building  in 
its  visual  effect  even  more  than 
the  style  ordinarily  demanded; 
he  did  this  by  intimating  Gothic 
inspirations;  this  was  develop- 
ed primarily  with  arches  on  the 
third  floor  windows.  It  was  a 
common  architectural  trick,  of 
course,  one  which  naturally 
draws  the  eyes  upward.  But 
once  Mclnerney  had  raised  a 
person's  vision,  he  sought  to 
keep  it  there:  The  roof  jutted, 
was  a  bit  too  high,  and  seemed 
to  focus  in  four  directions;  the 
dormers  were  smaller  than 
they  could  have  been,  giving 
the  illusion  of  being  dwarfed  by 
their  surroundings.  The  dormer 
windows  bore  a  wooden  de- 
sign that  lent  an  arch  effect  to 
their  traditionally  squared  sur- 
roundings. And  finally  Father 
Michael  implanted  a  hint  of 
ornamentation,  two  standard 
crosses,  and  two  Celtic  crosses; 
he  used  pointed,  fluted  capitals 
to  crown  each  of  the  building's 
ascending  lines. 

The  restrictions  of  box  design 
were  further  belittled  by  Mc- 
Inerney's  use  of  a  layered  effect 
in  the  brick,  protruding  vertical 
brick    columns,    ornamental 


brick  patterns  on  the  upper 
level,  a  tower-effect  surmount- 
ing both  entrances,  a  row  of 
granite  trim,  and  neo-Gothic 
double  doors  for  the  north  and 
south  ends.  Then  to  complete 
the  effect  (and  further  destroy 
the  fact  of  his  "box"  structure), 
Mclnerney  included  an  exten- 
sion at  the  center  of  the  east 
and  west  walls;  though  it  only 
measured  1 8' 8/2 ",  and  the 
exterior  protrusion  was  merely 
5'\"  beyond  the  interior  wall, 
it  completely  broke  the  con- 
ventional line,  and  in  the  same 
effort  provided  yet  another 
vertically  ascendent  projection. 


it  gained  distinction  from  its 
Gothic  aspirations  at  the  doors 
and  at  the  crown.  Other  than 
these  two  areas,  the  building's 
only  cost-producing  ornamen- 
tation was  a  single  row  of 
granite  trim. 

The  building  was  given  extra- 
thick  walls  (minimum  thickness 
was  13",  and  at  places  Mc- 
lnerney required  22"  thick 
walls)  —  another  Mclnerney 
trademark  —  to  promote  fuel 
economy  and  natural  insula- 
tion. Saint  Leo's  was  situated 
for  optimum  natural  light  re- 
ception, as  well.  Father  Michael 
called   for   modern    plumbing 


The  first  floor  gymnasium  (c.  1922). 

As  was  characteristic  of  the  and  sanitation.  But  he  also  gave 

"American  Benedictine''  style,  the  building  the  one  weakness 

it  was  deliciously  inexpensive  for  which   he  would,   through 

to  construct.  Saint  Leo's  Hall  the  years,  become  well  known: 

was  a  slightly  too  tall  box,  but  lack  of  storage  space.    "Mon- 


astic poverty,"  he  is  purported 
to  have  said,  "has  given  me  no 
taste  for  closets."  Lockers  were 
installed  several  years  after  the 
original  construction. 

ORIGINAL  INTERIOR 

The  north  doors  of  Saint  Leo 
Hall  were  considered  the  main 
entrance.  Inside,  a  heating 
plant  occupied  the  first  room 
on  the  right;  directly  opposite 
that  facility,  Father  Michael  de- 
signed a  game  room  for  the 
youngest  students.  Their  game 
room  was  adjoined  to  their 
play  room.  Across  the  hall 
from  this  were  the  restroom 
and  rack  room.  The  center  hall 
was  furnished  with  seats  and 
palms,  and  served  as  a  small 
reception  area.  The  main  fea- 
ture of  the  first  floor  was  the 
gymnasium.  At  56'3"  in  length, 
it  was  comodious  for  all  the 
boys'  proclivities  toward  in- 
door exercise.  The  gym  hosted 
a  full  complement  of  gymnastic 
equipment:  rings,  apparatus  for 
climbing,  parallel  bars,  mats. 
An  early  photograph  shows 
thirty-five  boys  diligently  apply- 
ing themselves  to  their  exer- 
cises while  very  properly 
attired,  complete  with  white 
shirts  and  ties. 

To  avoid  installing  an  interior 
brick  wall,  such  as  supported 
other  parts  of  the  125'  build- 
ing, Mclnerney  ordained  the 
use  of  six  prominently  situated 
metal  poles  in  the  gym  area. 
These  caused  no  problem  in 
gymnastics,  but  when  the  room 


Mclnerney  used  layered  brickwork 
and  granite  trim  to  lend  distinction. 


For  the  central  "tower"  on  the  east 
and  west  sides,  the  windows  were 
narrowed  by  about  one  third.  This 
added  to  the  illusion  of  height. 


The  wood  in  the  stairwells  is  maple. 
Windows  of  different  sizes  and  shapes 
imply  spaciousness. 


DRAMATIC 
HALL 


Christian  Reid  I  Mrs.  Frances  Tiernan) 
received  Notre  Dame  University's 
Laetare  Medal  from  Bishop  Haid,  on 
the  stage  of  the  Saint  Leo  Theatre  in 
1909. 


A  scene  from  Major  John  Andre,  a 

play  by  Leo  Haid,  Abbot  of  Belmont 
and  President  of  the  College.  This 
photograph  is  from  the  1908  re- 
staging  of  the  play  in  St.  Leo's. 


The  Dramatic  Hall  stage,  prepared  for  the  Saint  Leo  Day  Musicale  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  building's  dedication  1 1 908). 


The  Saint  Leo  Theatre  in  1 9. 


was  converted  to  service  as  a 
basketball  court,  Father  Sebas- 
tian Doris  writes,  "visiting  teams 
didn't  like  those  six  extra  play- 
ers' that  we  had.  We  (alone),  of 
course,  were  quite  adept  at 
dodging  around  those  obsta- 
cles." 

The  gymnasium  floor  was 
positioned  about  5'  lower  than 
the  rest  of  the  first  story.  This 
allowed  the  necessary  ceiling 
height  to  be  provided  without 
creating  wasted  space  in  the 
other  first  floor  rooms.  For  this 
reason  along  with  the  dynamics 
that  the  room's  inhabitants 
were  expected  to  generate,  the 
gymnasium,  rather  than  the 
dramatic  hall,  was  given  the 
ground  floor  location. 

On  the  south  end  of  the 
ground  floor,  there  were  two 
recreation  rooms  for  the 
underclassmen  of  the  college. 
The  southwest  corner  had  the 
juniors'  game  room;  the  south- 
east corner  had  their  billiards 
room. 

The  second  floor  of  Saint 
Leo's  was  dedicated  primarily 
to  the  development  of  music 
on  campus.  The  east  side  of  the 
building  had  six  music  rooms, 
the  seniors'  billiards  room,  and 
the  seniors'  reading  room.  To 
promote  optimum  versitility, 
each  room  —  excepting  the  two 
end  rooms  —  was  a  different 
size.  The  west  side  of  the  build- 
ing had  the  typewriting  room  at 
the  south  end,  the  janitor's 
room  and  the  stenography 
room  at  the  north  end,  and  in 


the  middle  was  a  56' 5"  Band 
Hall,  complete  with  arches  to 
mimic  those  in  the  third  floor 
Dramatic  Hall.  The  importance 
the  Belmont  educators  assign- 
ed to  the  fine  arts  —  and  music 
in  particular  —  surely  has  no 
greater  testimony  or  evidence 
of  faith  than  the  second  floor  of 
Saint  Leo  Hall.  Though  many 
schools  shied  from  having  boys 
perform  music  (unless  of  course 
they  restricted  themselves  to 
marches  and  wore  decorous 
pseudo-military  costumes),  and 
though  students  could  neither 
major  in  music  at  Belmont  nor 
even  concentrate  in  the  area, 
music  commanded  almost  an 
entire  floor  of  the  new  build- 
ing. Saint  Mary's  College  had 


augmented  its  educational  pro- 
grams with  music-performance 
courses  as  early  as  the  1 870's, 
and  in  the  new  building,  with 
its  orchestra  hall,  music  was 
publicly    performed    with    in- 


The  Haid  Library  in  the  former  gymnasium  (c.  1 952). 


A  student  lounge  (c.  1920). 

frequency.  The  the  Benedictine  educational 
system.  And  by  the  1950s 
when  renovation  needs  and 
new  fire  laws  demanded  the 
closing  of  the  theatre  until 
funds  for  the  necessary  work 
could  be  raised,  the  Dramatic 
Hall  had  housed  more  than 
two  hundred  fifty  plays  and 
countless  convocations  and 
ceremonies. 

Of  special  historical  interest 
was  the  use  of  the  hall  when 
the  noted  author  Christian 
Reid  (Frances  Tiernan)  received 
the  coveted  Laetare  Medal.  An 
"outdoor"  scene  was  selected 
from  the  theatre's  several  back- 
drops to  complement  the  oc- 
casion. And  the  author  returned 
other  times  to  the  Belmont 
Abbey  College  campus  to  give 
readings  of  her  North  Carolina 
poetry. 

From  the  front  of  the  stage 
to  the  main  entrance  of  the 
Dramatic  Hall,  there  rested  an 

I  area  of  47' 25"  x  60'9",  used 

for  seating  space.  The  pros- 
cenium stage  had  a  26'  visual 
field;  there  were  very  ample 
wings  of  7'9"  on  each  side, 
each  with  about  18"  of  added 
space.  Mclnerney  provided 
the  stage  with  a  trap  door. 
Two  large  dressing  rooms  were 
positioned  backstage,  and  im- 
posing double  doors  —  situated 
upstage  center  —  lent  their 
own  solemnity  to  the  total 
effect.  Beyond  the  double 
doors  was  an  additional  ten 
feet  of  backstage  area  between 
the  dressing  rooms.  Parallel  to 
the  dressing  rooms,  but  at  the 
north  end  of  the  building,  was 
the  photography  dark  room 
and   one   additional    room   of 


creasing 

musicians'  "entertainments'' 
served  in  efforts  to  eradicate 
the  barriers  that  isolated  the 
Catholic  school  from  its  Protes- 
tant environs. 

The  third  floor  of  Saint  Leo's 
was  truly  its  crown.  Mclnerney 
designed  for  this  level  a  "Dra- 
matic Hall"  —  Gaston  County's 
finest  theatre  —  that  was  a  mar- 
vel of  grace,  grandeur,  and 
practicality.  The  Charlotte 
Observer  described  the  theatre 
as  "acoustically  perfect,  the 
stage  ample  in  size  for  all  types 
of  productions,  with  a  fly  loft 
worthy  of  any  theatre.'' 
Theatre,  which  had  begun  with 
student  "Dialogues"  in  1879, 
was  organized  as  a  "Dramatic 
Association  in  1884,  and  with 
the  advent  of  Saint  Leo  Hall, 
full  scale  productions  became 
the  norm.  The  stigma  attach- 
ed to  popular  theatre  in  that 
period  found  no  sympathy  in 


The  flagpole  area,  at  the  east  side  of  Saint  Leo's,  is  where  the  hooding  cere- 
mony is  held  each  year  as  part  of  the  College's  graduation  exercises. 


comparable  size. 

Ornamentation  for  the  thea- 
tre, designed  by  Mclnerney 
of  metal  and  plaster  with  a  sand 
finish,  complemented  the 
dramatic  arch  that  surmounted 
the  stage.  Two  doorways,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  stage,  lent 
to  the  effect  of  spaciousness. 

The  distinctive  ceiling  lent 
resonance  to  the  performers 
work,  and  the  eight  inlaid  arch- 
es along  the  walls  in  the 
audience  area  gave  a  definite 
elegance  to  the  total  setting. 
Twelve  gothic  style  windows 
were  positioned  along  the  seat- 
ing area:  four  more  windows 
were  backstage. 

The  need  for  donors  for 
renovation  of  this  area  has 
delayed  re-opening  the  dra- 
matic hall  for  twenty  years. 
Once  the  center  of  cultural 
activities  in  Gaston  County, 
Saint  Leo's  is  now  an  office 
building,  begging  for  funds  to 
restore  not  grandeur  but 
function.  The  building  once 
symbolized  progressive  educa- 
tion, architectural  distinction, 
and  the  importance  of  the  fine 
arts.  It  now  represents  the 
need  for  the  people  cf  the  area 
to  preserve  the  genuine 
treasures  of  their  cultural 
heritage. 

CHANGES  IN  USE 

Mclnerney  buildings  were 
noted  through  the  years  for 
their  ready  adaptation  to  new 
needs.  In  Saint  Leo  Hall,  no 
exception  was  to  be  found. 

In  the  1920s,  the  first  major 


renovation  took  place:  The 
gym  became  a  basketball 
court;    billiards   rooms,    once 


signed  to  academic  use.  And 
the  second  floor  was  converted 
into  private  rooms  where  the 
more  affluent  students  could 
purchase  the  privilege  of 
privacy.  The  theatre  remained 
virtually  untouched. 

Perhaps  one  reason  the 
theatre  continued,  even  as 
the  building's  other  uses  suf- 
fered such  change,  was  the 
interest  of  Bishop  Haid  and  his 
Prior,  Father  Felix  Hintemeyer. 
Both  men,  besides  appreci- 
ating good  theatre,  were  pub- 
lished playwrights.  Haid 
especially  was  interested  in 
finding  "suitable  entertain- 
ments'' that  would  "offer  op- 
portunities for  the  exercise  of 
elocutionary  powers.  This  will," 
he  suggested,  "certainly  re- 
ceive the  cordial  approval  of 
all  interested  in  teaching  or  ac- 


An  aerial  photograph  taken  in  the  late  1 940's.  Saint  Leo's  is  on  the  right. 


noted  for  their  wicker  furni- 
ture, playing  tables,  card 
tables,  wireless,  animal  tro- 
phies, and  President  Cool- 
idge's    portrait,    were    con- 


quiring  so  important  a  branch 
of  a  thorough  education.''  In 
addition,  Haid's  successor, 
Abbot  Vincent  Taylor,  had,  as 
a  student,  appeared  frequently 


in  Abbey  theatre.  The  strong 
support  of  these  men,  in  con- 
junction with  the  able  directorial 
talents  of  Fathers  Aloysius 
Hanlon,  Cuthbert  Allen,  and 
)ohn  Oetgen,  secured  a  long 
and  prestigious  tradition  in 
drama. 

In  1939,  Saint  Leo's  entered 
a  new  phase  in  its  educational 
importance.  In  this  year  the 
monastery  and  college  libraries 
were  totally  meshed,  and  the 
Saint  Leo's  gym  —  indeed  the 
entire  first  floor  —  was  re- 
novated to  accommodate  the 
approximately  50,000  volumes 
of  the  collection.  For  the  first 
time,  the  Abbey's  books,  a 
product  largely  of  the  efforts 
of  Father  Julius  Pohl  and  Father 
Thomas  Oestreich,  were 
housed  under  a  single  roof.  In 
1939,  the  Abbey's  library  con- 
stituted an  impressive  col- 
lection, especially  in  theology 
and  history.  And  in  later  years 
under  the  recommendations  of 
Abbot  Walter  Coggin,  philoso- 
phy would  share  in  the  repu- 
tation and  high  regard  of  the 
library's  best  sections. 

The  renovated  library  center- 
ed on  the  reading/stacks  room 
located  in  the  former  gym. 
With  its  1 7'  ceiling  it  was  an 
elegant  and  impressive  setting. 
Other  first  floor  rooms  became 
a  rare  books  room,  librarian's 
office,  faculty  reference  room, 
faculty  browsing  room,  period- 
icals room,  toilet  facilities,  and 
a  science/library  classroom. 

In  1958,  after  the  construction 
of  a  separate  library  building, 
the  gym  became  a  student 
lounge,  housing  a  stage  and 
providing  a  site  for  parties, 
receptions,  music  recitals,  and 
other  collegiate  activities.  In 
the  1970s  the  Abbey  Players 
won  possession  of  the  room. 


The  College  Brass  and  Reed  Band  in  1909. 


Faculty  offices  finally  came  to 
dominate  the  building.  At 
present  the  third  floor,  the  one 
most  in  need  of  renovation,  is 
closed,  with  only  the  corner 
rooms  put  to  any  use.  The 
second  floor  is  entirely  faculty 
offices;  the  first  floor  houses 
the  college  bookstore  in  the 
gym,  and  faculty  offices  in  the 
other  rooms.  As  is  to  be  ex- 
pected with  Mclnerney  designs, 
the  building  remains  structurally 
sound,  even  after  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  of  constant 
use. 

HISTORICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

Saint  Leo  Hall  has  importance 
that  transcends  its  small  college 
setting.  Architecturally,  it  is 
important  as  the  premier  build- 
ing of  Michael  Mclnerney's 
long  career,  the  classic  state- 
ment of  American  Benedictine 


architecture,  and  a  local  land- 
mark of  taste  and  distinction. 
Educationally  the  building 
brought  innovative  pedagog- 
ical standards  west  of  Charlotte, 
educating    men    beyond    the 


ordinary  skills  and  information. 
With  Haid's  idea  of  "thorough 
education,"  the  young  man's 
physical  and  artistic  develop- 
ment were  placed  on  a  par 
with  high  intellectual  con- 
cerns. And  finally.  Saint  Leo's 
was  the  center  for  fine  arts 
west  of  Charlotte  well  into  our 
own  time.  Belmont  musicals 
are  still  remembered.  This 
building  housed  Gaston  Coun- 
ty's premier  theatre  group,  the 
Abbey  Players,  for  seventy-two 
years,  and  if  renovation  can 
be  facilitated,  it  will  house  them 
again  for  their  centennial  year 
(1984)  in  Saint  Leo's  "acousti- 
cally perfect,"  three  hundred 
seat,  theatre. 

More  than  any  other  college 
building,  Saint  Leo's  represents 
the  educational  standards  of 
Belmont  Abbey  College,  and 
the  institution's  role  in  the 
Gaston  County  area. 


1    I 

I    I 


1CRESCAT  is  a  tri-annual 
publication  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey.  All 
rights  reserved.  IThe  word 
crescat  has  been  connected 
with  our  monastery  for  most  of 
her  history.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Abbot  Leo,  our  first  abbot, 
was  walking  one  day  in  front 
of  the  monastery  where  he  saw 
a  monk  about  to  cut  down  a 
small  cedar.  Abbot  Leo  saved 
the  tree  with  a  single  word: 
"Crescat!"  he  said  —  a  word 
that  means  "let  it  grow."  That 
phrase  became  our  motto;  and 
that  North  Carolina  cedar,  the 
emblem  of  our  foundation  here. 
T'Crescat"  is  still  the  banner 
under  which  our  monks  work 
today.  One  reason  this  journal, 
CRESCAT,  is  published  is  to 
solicit  funds  to  be  used  in  pur- 
chasing books  and  tapes  for 
the  monastery  library.  Con- 
tributions also  assist  us  in 
meeting  expenses  accrued  in 
issuing  CRESCAT.  Each  offer- 
ing is  appreciated,  and  donors 
are  gratefully  remembered  in 
our  prayers.  The  address  is 
Crescat,  Belmont  Abbey, 
Belmont,  North  Carolina  28012. 
^Correspondence  and  inquiries 
regarding  CRESCAT  should  be 
addressed  to  Fr.  Paschal 
Baumstein,  O.S.B.,  editor. 
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A  billiards  room  (c.  1925). 
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monks  an6  missionaries 


by  Father  Ambrose  Keefe.  O.S.B 

Ninety-six  years  ago  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  )ohn  the 
Baptist  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  the  first  Abbot  of  Bel- 
mont was  blessed  by  Bishop 
Henry  Northrup  of  Charleston 
who  then  served  as  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  North  Carolina.  Three 
years  later.  Abbot  Haid  was 
consecrated  Bishop  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Baltimore  and  in 
him  was  vested  the  double  dig- 
nity and  honor,  unique  in 
America,  of  Abbot  and  Bishop. 

In  1910,  the  Abbot-Vicar 
Apostolic  became  also  the  or- 
dinary of  a  newly-formed 
diocese,  the  Abbey  of  Belmont 
becoming  the  Cathedral  Abbey 
by  a  Bull  of  Pius  X  dated  June 
8,  1910.  This  came  about  by 
separation  of  eight  counties  — 
Gaston,  Lincoln,  Cleveland, 
Rutherford,  Polk,  Catawba, 
Burke  and  McDowell  from  the 
territory  of  the  Vicariate.  The 
establishment  of  the  Abbey 
Nullius  occurred  while  the 
Abbey  was  preparing  to  cele- 
brate Abbot  Haid's  25th  anni- 
versary as  Abbot  of  Mary  Help. 
It  was  granted  by  Pope  Pius  X 
in  recognition  of  the  missionary 
activity  of  the  Abbot  and  his 
monks.  As  testimony  to  this 
fact,  the  American  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review,  reported  that 
"Since  1872,  when  Dr.  ).  |. 
O'Connell,  author  of  the 
History  of  Catholicity  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  pur- 
chased of  his  patrimony  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the 
monks,  the  settlement  has 
grown  from  a  few  scattered 
houses,  with  barely  half  a 
dozen  Catholic  families,  to  an 
industrial  district  with  thirty- 
nine  churches  and  some  fifty 
missions,  these  are  administer- 
ed by  thirty-three  priests  whose 
center  is  the  Monastery  of 
Mary  Help,  and  the  man  to 
whose  leadership  and  self- 
sacrificing  industry  this  progress 


THE  ABBEY  CATHEDRAL 


is  mainly  due,  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Leo  Haid,  missionary, 
farmer,  builder,  teacher,  theo- 
logian, in  short,  uniting  in  him- 
self all  the  varied  activities  of 
the  monastic  pioneers  whose 
rule  he  has  made  the  rule  of 
his  life;  a  bishop  who  oversees 
without  ever  overlooking,  who 
spends  himself  without  stint  for 
the  cause  of  Christ,  closes  the 
first  quarter  of  a  century's  labor 
amid  the  well-deserved  ap- 
plause of  his  brethren  in  the 
order,  the  episcopate  and  the 
priesthood''  (December  1910, 
Vol.43). 

Although  the  Benedictines 
were  responsible  for  the  spiri- 
tual welfare  of  the  Catholics  in 
eight  counties,  in  western 
North  Carolina  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Nullius  in  1910, 
there  were  few  Catholics  in  that 
territory.  There  were  only 
three  churches  in  existence  at 
the  time  and  all  of  them  were 
in  Gaston  County.  The  princi- 
pal parish  was  called  Mary 
Help  Cathedral  at  Belmont 
with  Mission  churches  at  Gas- 


by  Ann  SoaneGuldan 

tonia  (Saint  Michael)  which  was 
originally  built  in  1903  and  at 
Mountain  Island  near  Mt.  Holly 
(Saint  Joseph)  which  was  built 
in  1843. 

During  the  next  year,  1911, 
Saint  |ohn  the  Baptist  Church 
was  built  at  Tryon  in  Polk  Coun- 
ty, under  the  direction  of  Father 
Felix  Hintemeyer,  the  Abbey 
Prior,  with  Father  Michael  Mc- 
Inerney  as  architect.  This 
church  was  built  with  funds 
from  Peter  Hallahan  of  Phila- 
delphia in  memory  of  his  son 
)ohn,  and  it  was  dedicated  by 
Bishop  Haid  on  October  1 1 , 
1911.  It  was  a  mission  parish 
from  Belmont  Abbey  from 
191  1-1944.  During  most  of 
those  years  it  was  served  by 
Father  Michael  Mclnerney  or 
Father  Florian  Checkhart  who 
travelled  to  Tryon  each  week- 
end from  the  Abbey. 

In  1913,  Father  Celestine 
Bache,  a  monk  of  St.  Benedict's 
Abbey  in  Atchison,  Kansas, 
who  was  engaged  in  missionary 
work  under  Bishop  Haid, 
travelled  from  Statesville,  North 


Carolina,  to  Hickory  in  Catawba 
County  to  determine  how 
many  Catholics  were  residing 
there.  Dr.  Joseph  Kelly  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
offered  $1,500  to  Bishop  Haid 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
Catholicity  in  North  Carolina. 
Bishop  Haid  directed  Father 
Celestine  to  use  the  money  to 
establish  a  Catholic  Church  at 
Hickory.  He  began  the  mission 
parish  with  Mass  on  December 
7,  1913.  An  abandoned  Seven- 
th Day  Adventist  Church  was 
purchased  and  renovated  but 
before  the  church  was  dedi- 
cated, Father  Celestine  had 
returned  to  his  home  abbey  in 
Kansas.  In  1914,  Father  Mark 
Cassidy  from  Belmont  Abbey 
took  charge  of  the  mission.  The 
church  was  named  Saint  Aloy- 
sius  in  memory  of  Dr.  Kelly's 
son,  Aloysius,  and  Bishop  Haid 
dedicated  the  renovated 
church  on  April  18,  1915.  Ten 
monks  from  Belmont  served 
as  pastor  of  this  church  from 
1914-1944:  the  longest  period 
was  held  by  Father  Sebastian 
Doris  who  served  the  people 
of  Hickory  from  1933-1944. 
During  his  tenure,  a  new 
church  was  planned  and  built. 
The  dedication  by  Abbot  Vin- 
cent Taylor,  second  Abbot- 
Ordinary  of  the  Nullius,  took 
place  on  September  25,  1938, 
twenty-five  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  parish.  One  of 
the  altar  boys  at  the  Mass  was 
Donald  Scales,  now  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  of  Belmont 
Abbey  and  the  only  man  from 
the  parish  to  be  ordained  a 
priest. 

Also  in  1938,  a  parish  was 
established  in  the  fourth  of  the 
eight  counties  of  the  Abbey 
Nullius.  This  was  Saint  Mary's 
Parish  at  Shelby  in  Cleveland 
County.  This  was  originally  a 
mission  of  Saint  Michael's  in 
Gastonia    whose    pastor    was 

{continued  on  page  2) 


monks  and  missionaries 


{continued  from  page  I ) 
Father   Alphonse    Buss.    Saint 
Mary's  was  under  the  direction 
of  Father  Gregory  Eichenlaub. 

In  1944,  the  territory  of  the 
Abbey  Nullius,  which  com- 
prises eight  counties  covering 
3626  square  miles,  was  reduced 
to  only  Gaston  County  which 
covered  363  square  miles.  In 
all  of  that  territory,  which  then 
had  over  300,000  people, 
there  were  only  703  Catholics. 

Today  in  1 982,  all  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  original  Abbey  Nul- 
lius is  part  of  the  Diocese  of 
Charlotte,  established  in  1972. 
The  mission  work  that  was 
begun  by  Bishop  Haid  and  the 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey  has 


Leo  Haid:  first  Abbot-Ordinary  of 
Belmont,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
North  Carolina. 

grown  into  ten  well-established 
Catholic  communities  and 
three  missions  in  the  eight 
counties  that  once  comprised 
the  Nullius.  Although  the  Bene- 
dictines of  Belmont  concen- 
trate their  efforts  in  Belmont 
Abbey  Monastery  and  College 
and  staff  only  Saint  Michael's 
Parish  in  Gastonia,  North  Caro- 
lina, it  is  not  infrequent  that  a 
Benedictine  monk  from  the 
Abbey  will  be  seen  on  week- 
ends offering  Mass  at  the  parish 
church  of  Queen  of  the  Apostles 
in  Belmont,  or  at  Lincolnton, 
Shelby,  Forest  City,  Tryon, 
Hickory,  Newton,  Morganton, 
or  Marion. 


lelen's  Church,  Spencer  Mountain.  The  priest  at  center  is  Father  Prior 
:emeyer. 


""  '         '  - 


Father  Gregory  Eichenlaub,  who 
worked  at  Saint  Mary's  in  Shelby,  and 
later  was  pastor  of  Saint  Michael's, 
Gastonia. 


Father  Sebastian  Doris,  pastor  of 
Saint  Aloysius'  Parish,  Hickory,  at  the 
time  of  the  construction  of  the  new 
church. 


the  monastic  Vows: 
a  privilege 
and  a  Qipt 


When  a  man  comes  to  Belmont, 
hoping  to  live  the  monastic  life  as  a 
Benedictine  at  Belmont  Abbey,  he 
does  not  focus  on  the  missionary 
heritage  of  the  early  monks,  nor  even 
on  the  schools  which  are  second  only 
to  prayer  as  the  Abbey's  primary 
apostolate  today.  Rather  the  appren- 
tice monk  concentrates  on  the  monas- 
tic formation  which  is  presented  in 
classes  in  monastic  life,  history,  and 
practices.  Scripture,  music,  and  the 
various  crafts  of  Benedictine  monas- 
ticism.  He  learns  from  the  example  of 
his  brother  monks;  he  studies  his 
abbot  as  the  exemplar  of  the  life  and 
as  the  sign  of  Christ's  presence  in  his 

e. 

The  life-time  commitment  to  mon- 
astic life  can  be  made  no  sooner  than 
four  years  after  the  man  enters  the 
monastery.  If  his  training  has  born 
fruit,  if  his  life  is  reflecting  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  converting  the  soul 
to  the  pursuit  of  a  perfect  following 
of  Christ  lesus  through  the  monastic 
manner  of  life,  and  if  the  candidate  is 
truly  committed  to  what  will  be  re- 
quired of  him  —  a  commitment  which 
his  brother  monks  and  Abbot  must 
ratify  —  he  may  be  permitted  to  pro- 
fess solemn  vows.  This  solemn  pro- 
fession of  the  vows  of  stability,  con- 
versatio.  and  obedience  is  the  proxi- 
mate goal  of  the  monk:  acceptance 
into  the  community  of  brothers  who. 
like  himself,  seek  union  with  God 
and  likeness  unto  Christ.  But  his  ulti- 
mate goal,  like  that  of  all  Christians, 
is  the  sanctity  of  perfect  conformity 
and  final  union  with  the  Blessed  Sav- 
iour of  mankind. 

These  photographs  are  from  the 
most  recent  solemn  profession  at  Bel- 
mont Abbey.  Brother  Christian  Roth 
professed  his  vows  on  the  Feast  of 
All  Souls  of  the  Benedictine  Order. 
14  November,  in  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Mary  Help  of  Christians. 


Who  s  Who 

Among  Monks  Stationed  at  the 
Abbey  as  of  I  \anuary.  1982 

Abbot  Peter  Stragand.  O.S.B. 

Abbot:  Chancellor  (College);  Board 
of  Trustees  (Collegel,  Secretary: 
Community  Trust  for  the  Poor, 
Chairman;  Liturgy  Committee, 
Chairman;  Community  Life  and 
Renewal  Committee,  Chairman; 
Formation  Study  Committee,  III. 
Chairman;  Formation  Committee; 
Presidential  Search  Committee 
(College),  Chairman. 

Abbot  Walter  Coggin,  O.S.B. 
Community    Photographer:    Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  {College). 

Father  Martin  Hayes,  O.S.B. 

Prior:  Council  of  Seniors;  Golf 
Coach  (College). 

Father  Ambrose  Keefe,  O.S.B. 

Interim  Director  of  Formation; 
Trustee.  Community  Trust  for  the 
Poor;  Guestmaster:  Formation  Com- 
mittee. Chairman;  Formation  Study 
Committee.  I.  Chairman;  Monastic 
Library  Committee.  Chairman: 
Food  Committee:  Organist;  Com- 
munity Life  and  Renewal  Committee. 

Father  Stephen  Dowd,  O.S.B. 
(Retired) 

Father  Bernard  Rosswog,  O.S.B. 
(Retired);    Liturgy    Committee;    Ad 
Hoc    Committee    for    Monks'     Em- 
ployment; Officialis,  Diocesan  Mar- 
riage Tribunal  (Diocese  of  Charlotte). 

Father  Anselm  Biggs,  O.S.B. 

Professor  of  History  (College);  Com- 
piler of  Federation  Ordo. 

Father  Anthony  Cahill,  O.S.B. 
Chaplain,    Sacred    Heart    Mother- 
house:    Instructor    of    Mathematics 
and  Physics  (Collegel. 

Father  Matthew  McSorley,  O.S.B. 
Parish  Assignment. 

Father  John  Oetgen,  O.S.B. 

Council  of  Seniors:  Trustee,  Com- 
munity Trust  for  the  Poor;  Building 
Committee;  Community  Life  and 
Renewal  Committee;  Advanced 
Studies  (Rome):  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish iCollege;  on  sabbatical  in  spring 
semester);  Board  of  Trustees  (Col- 
lege); Ad  Hoc  Committee  for 
Monks'  Employment. 

Father  Raphael  Bridge,  O.S.B. 
Procui 


Building  Committee;  Instructor  of 
History  (College);  Board  of  Trustees 
ICollege);  Athletic  Moderator  (Col- 
lege); Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Monks' 
Employment 

Father  Kenneth  Geyer,  O.S.B. 
Chairman.  Department  of  Music  and 
Fine    Arts    (College):     Instructor. 
Music  and  Fine  Arts  (College);  Chair- 
man, Building  Committee. 

Father  David  Kessinger,  O.S.B. 
Purveyor  of  Monastic  Supplies. 

Brother  Eugene  O  Neil,  O.S.B. 
(Retired);  Grounds  Work. 

Father  Bertrand  Pattison,  Obl.S.B. 
(Retired);  Director  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
Studio:  Author 

Father  Francis  Forster,  O.S.B. 
Council   of   Seniors:    Electrical   and 
Telephone  Repairs:  Director  of  Data 
Processing  (College):  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee for  Monks'  Employment. 

Father  Oscar  Burnett,  O.S.B. 

Formation  Committee;  Director  of 
Campus  Ministry  (College).  Board  of 
Trustees  (College);  Presidential 
Search  Committee  ICollege). 

Brother  Xavier  Hauman.  O.S.B. 
Monastic  Library  Committee.   Peri- 
odicals Librarian  ICollege). 

Father  Arthur  Pendleton,  O.S.B. 
Monastic  Library  Committee:  Food 
Committee.  Chairman;  Chairman, 
Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Environmental  Science  ICollege): 
Professor  of  Chemistry  (College) 

Father  Lawrence  Willis,  O.S.B. 
Council    of    Seniors;    Board 
Trustees    (College),    Assistant    Sec 
retary;    Chairman.    Department    ol 
Modern    Foreign    Languages    ICol- 
lege): Instructor  of  Modern  Foreign 
Languages    (College);    Instructor 
Humanities  ICollege). 

Father  Jerome  Dollard,  O.S.B. 

Director,  Ecumenical  Institute 
(College);  Instructor  in  Religion  and 
Religious  Education  (College);  In- 
structor in  Religion  (Wake  Forest 
University). 

Brother  Gregory  Corcoran,  O.S.B. 
Vocation  Committee  (Diocese  of 
Charlotte);  Food  Committee; 
Assistant  Director  of  Counselling 
Services  (College):  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee for  Monks'  Employment, 
Chairman. 

Father  David  Brown,  O.S.B. 

Master    of    Ceremonies;    Sacristan; 


Monastic  Library  Committee;  Lit- 
urgy Committee  (ex  officio):  Acting 
Chairman,  Department  of  Religion 
and  Religious  Education  (Collegel; 
Instructor  in  Religion  and  Religious 
Education  (College);  Instructor  in 
English  (Collegel;  Instructor  in 
Humanities  (Collegel:  Academic 
Dean  for  Permanent  Deacon  Pro- 
gram (Diocese  of  Charlotte). 

Father  Michael  Buttner,  O.S.B. 

Trustee,  Community  Trust  for  the 
Poor;  Formation  Committee;  Regis- 
trar (Collegel. 

Brother  lames  Toman,  O.S.B. 
Director  of  Monastery  Grounds. 

Father  Paschal  Baumstein.  O.S.B. 
Archivist;  Chairman,  Formation 
Study  Committee,  II:  Trustee,  Com- 
munity Trust  for  the  Poor;  Board  of 
Members,  Secretary  ICollege);  Arch- 
ivist (College);  Secretary,  Monastic 
Chapter:  Editor,  Crescat. 

Father  Placid  Solari,  O.S.B. 

Parish  Assignment;  Advanced 
Studies;  Formation  Committee; 
Liturgy  Committee. 

Father  Mauricio  West,  O.S.B. 

Council  of  Seniors:  Vice  President 
for  Student  Affairs  (College). 

Father  Christopher  Kirchgessner, 
O.S.B. 

Community  Life  and  Renewal  Com- 
mittee; Instructor  of  Religion  and 
Religious  Education:  Instructor, 
Permanent  Deacon  Program  IDio- 
cese  of  Charlotte). 

Brother  Christian  Roth,  O.S.B. 

Organist,  Community  Life  and 
Renewal  Committee.  Liturgy  Com- 
mittee: Instructor  in  Psychology 
ICollege):  Building  Committee; 
Music  Subcommittee  of  the  Dio- 
cesan Liturgical  Commission  (Dio- 
cese of  Charlottel;  National  Pas- 
toral Musicians.  Charlotte  Chapter 
officer 

Brother  Andrew  Vollkommer,  O.S.B. 
Parish  Assignment. 

Brother  Robert  Johnson,  O.S.B. 
Advanced    Studies;    Assistant    Sac- 
ristan;   Assistant   to   the    Editor    of 
Crescat 

Brother  Nicholas  Gibilisco,  O.S.B. 
Director  of  Laundry  Transportation; 
Chapel  Sacristan;  Infirmary  Duties. 


1  CRESCAT  is  a  tri-annual 
publication  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey.  All 
rights  reserved.  iThe  word 
crescat  has  been  connected 
with  our  monastery  for  most  of 
her  history.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Abbot  Leo.  our  first  abbot. 
was  walking  one  day  in  front 
of  the  monastery  where  he  saw 
a  monk  about  to  cut  down  a 
small  cedar.  Abbot  Leo  saved 
the  tree  with  a  single  word: 
"Crescat!''  he  said  —  a  word 
that  means  "let  it  grow."  That 
phrase  became  our  motto:  and 
that  North  Carolina  cedar,  the 
emblem  of  our  foundation  here. 
1  "Crescat"  is  still  the  banner 
under  which  our  monks  work 
today.  One  reason  this  journal. 
CRESCAT,  is  published  is  to 
solicit  funds  to  be  used  in  pur- 
chasing books  and  tapes  for  the 
monastery  library.  Contribu- 
tions also  assist  us  in  meeting 
expenses  accrued  in  issuing 
CRESCAT.  Each  offering  is 
appreciated,  and  donors  are 
gratefully  remembered  in  our 
prayers.  The  address  is  Cres- 
cat, Belmont  Abbey,  Belmont, 
North  Carolina  28012.  iCorre- 
spondence  and  inquiries  re- 
garding CRESCAT  should  be 
addressed  to  Fr.  Paschal 
Baumstein.  O.S.B..  editor. 
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the  f  iRSt  Sign  of  pGRmanence 


by  Father  Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 

So  lacking  in  prospects  for 
success  was  North  Carolina's 
first  Catholic  college,  that 
classes  were  held  for  ten  years 
before  a  state  charter  was 
sought.  And  the  founders  wait- 
ed even  longer  before  being 
convinced  that  permanent  col- 
lege buildings  were  a  realistic 
goal.  There  were  few  students 
in  those  early  years  (an  enroll- 
ment of  sixteen  was  described 
as  "large"),  and  only  a  fraction 
of  the  students  came  from  less 
than  two  hundred  miles  away. 

The  college,  founded  in  1 876, 
was  called  Saint  Mary's'  (until 
1913,  when  it  was  renamed 
Belmont  Abbey  College),  and 
its  location,  on  a  farm  in  Gaston 
County,  North  Carolina,  offered 
more  in  the  way  of  rusticana 
than  alluring,  ivy  draped 
towers.  The  only  building  the 
Benedictine  monks  —  the  Col- 
lege's founders  and  owners  — 


Special 
Edition 


This  issue  of  Crescat  features 
the  Administration  Building  of 
the  College,  one  of  the  first 
permanent  structures  built  by 
the  monks  at  Belmont.  The  center 
of  Belmont  Abbey  College,  it  has 
been  in  continuous  use  since  its 
first  wing  was  constructed  almost 
a  century  ago.  Major  renova- 
tions, to  insure  a  second  century 
of  use.  are  currently  being 
planned. 

This  article  is  the  second  in 
Crescats  series  on  the  principal 
buildings  at  the  Abbey. 

-Editor 


The  sketch  of  the  College  Building  on  the  front  of  the  1893  catalogue. 
Only  two  thirds  of  the  building  had  actually  been  constructed  by  that  time. 


approved  for  construction  in 
those  first  days  were  easily 
destructible  frame  cabins.  And 
when  in  1878  a  two-story 
frame  college  building  was 
built,  the  venture  was  quickly 
labeled  "ambitious." 

The  picture  began  to  change 
in  1885  when  Father  Leo  Haid, 
a  Benedictine  monk  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  elected  and  ratified 
by  Rome  as  the  first  abbot  of 
the  Southern  monastery,  and 
thus  as  president  of  Saint 
Mary's  College.  Leo  Michael 
Haid  had  ambitions  that  saw 
frame  buildings  as  unworthy 
and  inconsequential.  He  set  out 
immediately  to  re-create  Saint 
Mary's  in  a  fashion  more  con- 
sistent with  his  personal  dyna- 
mism. 

Haid  was  a  natural  leader.  In 
Pennsylvania  he  had  been  a 
seminary  instructor  and  ad- 
ministrator. A  professed  monk 
at  twenty,  and  priest  at  twenty- 
three,  he  was  elected  abbot 
when  only  thirty-five  years  old, 
and  would  be  named  a  bishop 
two  years  later.  His  ascendency 
testified  both  to  his  vigor  and 
his  innate  talent.  He  was  a 
superbly  gifted  administrator 
with  a  breadth  of  vision  which 
might  have  seemed  lacking  in 


prudence  to  some,  but  which  — 
as  long  as  he  lived  —  managed 
to  be  proven  worthy. 

Haid  accepted  the  leadership 
of  Saint  Mary's  without  ever 
having  seen  the  place.  But  he 
seems  to  have  been  confident 
in  his  own  future  and  that  of 
Saint  Mary's:  he  headed  South 
even  before  Rome  confirmed 
his  election,  and  reportedly  he 
had  already  negotiated  the 
loan  of  a  monk  skilled  at  con- 
struction supervision  before  his 
departure.  In  the  first  year, 
plans  for  expansive  brick  build- 
ings were  finalized.  It  was  de- 
cided that  construction  would 
begin  prior  to  fund  raising  — 
the  latter  would  have  to  take 
care  of  itself  through  Divine 
promptings  of  the  necessary 
human  assistance.  This  was  an 
economic  principle  that  Haid 
would  practice  for  the  almost 
forty  years  he  headed  the  Bel- 
mont institution:  and  somehow 
—  with  an  assist  from  his  per- 
sonal charisma  and  influence  — 
it  actually  worked  rather  well. 

The  plan  called  for  a  squared, 
U-shaped,  building,  at  the  cen- 
ter of  which  the  church  would 
be  placed,  independently  sit- 
uated, and  flanked  cemetrically, 
though  at  some  distance,   by 


the  north  and  south  wings.  The 
three  angles  of  the  monastery/ 
college  building  were  each  to 
be  of  a  different  interior  design, 
though  they  would  approxi- 
mate one  another  in  exterior 
appearance.  The  north  wing 
(whose  length  extends  east/ 
west,  and  fronts  on  the  south) 
was  to  have  no  center  corri- 
dors so  that  some  rooms,  the 
theatre  most  notably,  could 
have  windows  on  both  sides. 
This  building  had  only  two 
stories,  but  was  situated  on 
higher  ground  so  that  it  might 
join  the  other  three-story  build- 
ings (they  were  never  joined, 
however,  and  the  first  exten- 
sion was  later  razed  by  fire) 
without  compromising  sym- 
metry. 

The  east  wing  (which  was 
built  south  to  north;  and  ori- 
ginally faced  west,  then  east, 
then  west  again)  was  to  be  used 
exclusively  as  the  monastery 
after  the  initial  years,  and  rose 
three  stories,  plus  a  full  attic 
level  and  basement.  Its 
southern-most  third  is  the  old- 
est section  of  the  "U",  and  has 
shared  its  space  with  the  col- 
lege at  various  times.  But  its 
single  loaded  construction  does 
not  maximize  utilization  in  the 
manner  necessary  for  a  college 
building. 

From  the  beginning  the 
southern  wing  was  to  be  the 
principal  and  most  substantial 
part  of  the  college's  buildings. 
It  was  the  only  double  loaded 
building  in  the  original  schema, 
and  was  designed  to  fill  all  the 
college's  initial  needs  from  the 
feeding  of  youth,  to  educating 
them,  to  bedding  them  at  night. 
Starting  on  the  east,  and  ex- 
tending in  two  additional 
growths  toward  the  West,  this 
was  to  be  "The  College  Build- 
ing," known  eventually  —  after 
other  buildings  came  to  popu- 
late the  campus  —  as  the 
Administration  Building.' 

So  central  was  this  construc- 
tion to  Haid's  vision  of  the  Col- 
lege's growth  that  he  had  its 
cornerstone  laid— accompanied 


The  south  facade  of  the  college  as 
it  appeared  in  1887.  Only  the  first 
third  had  been  constructed. 

by  appropriately  solemn  cere- 
monies —  on  4  May  1886,  less 
than  six  months  after  his  recep- 
tion of  the  Solemn  Abbatial 
Blessing.  This  was  a  75'  wing,  of 
no  particular  architectural  dis- 
tinction, but  it  was  constructed 
with  Haid's  characteristic 
cleverness.  Imagine  the  picture 
this  presented  to  visitors:  the 
main  entrance  (in  what  is  now 
the  monastery  building)  faced 
west;  it  is  a  simple,  not  at  all 
imposing  portal,  having  a  single 
door  over  which  is  frosted,  in  a 
window  arc,  "St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege." The  three  story  brick 
building  is  L  shaped,  and  to 
look  at  it  says  only  one  thing: 
"There  is  more  to  come."  It 
says  this  because  the  eye  is 
clearly  led  away  from  the  in- 
significant formal  entrance.  The 
wise  young  Abbot  had  built  his 
new  wing  so  that  the  entrance 
could  not  be  approached  with- 
out the  visitor  being  confronted 
by  the  blunt  and  dominating 
brick  facade  of  the  unfinished 
building.  The  roof  had  no  ex- 
tension on  the  west  side;  two 
lone  windows  on  each  floor 
were  muted  by  the  wall  of 
brick;  the  wooden  stairs  — 
without  even  a  balustrade  — 
clearly  testified  to  their  status 
among  the  ephemeral.  Haid, 
whose  coat-of-arms  bore  the 
motto  "Crescat"  ("let  it  grow"), 
wanted  there  to  be  no  doubt 
but  that  his  building  had  just 
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begun.  Each  visitor  to  the 
Abbey  was  seeing  not  an  ex- 
terior wall  —  as  they  might  have 
expected  —  but  the  fire  wall 
that  would  stand  between  this 
and  the  forthcoming  extension. 
Exterior  construction  was 
completed  on  20  October,  after 
unusually  heavy  summer  rains 
caused  lengthy  delays.  The 
roof  was  finished  on  30  Oc- 
tober. The  interior  of  the  new 
wing  was  finally  completed  in 
December  of  1 886,  and  the  stu- 
dents moved  into  the  60'  x  75' 
dormitory  which  occupied  the 
entire  third  floor,  on  29  Decem- 
ber. On  Saturday,  15  January 
1887,  the  College  Building  was 
formally  occupied  on  all  levels. 


x  50'  basement  to  house  the 
kitchen.  On  the  first  floor  were 
four  rooms:  the  largest  (22%'  x 
73)  was  the  dining  room;  there 
were  two  classrooms  on  the 
north  side,  and  a  room  for 
clothing,  shoes,  and  their  re 
pairs.  The  second  floor  —  ac- 
cessible through  stairs  on  the 
east  end  —  had  the  Director's 
office,  seniors'  study  hall, 
juniors'  study  hall,  a  classroom, 
and  the  lavatories.  Both  the 
first  and  second  floors  had  an 
8'    center    corridor,    and    12' 


head  of  the  Vicariate  Apostolic 
of  North  Carolina,  two  impov- 
erished Catholic  institutions  in 
the  state  —  the  diocesan  juris- 
diction and  the  Catholic  college 
—  were  united  under  a  single 
head.  The  demands  of  this 
union  on  the  Bishop's  time, 
purse,  and  monastic  personnel, 
necessitated  a  delay  of  more 
than  three  years  in  his  con- 
struction plans  for  the  College. 
But  the  prestige  of  the  young 
Bishop-Abbot  —  the  only  per- 
son   on    this    Continent    ever 


Photograph  of  the  College  "U"  taken  on  23  December  1907. 

ceilings.  The  third  floor  dormi-     allowed  to  hold  both  dignities 


Bishop  Leo  Haid,  O.S.B. 

A  day  of  thanksgiving  (which  in- 
cluded a  holiday  from  classes 
for  the  students)  was  cele- 
brated on  18  January.  A  stu- 
dent letter  from  that  time  re- 
cords that  the  boys  enjoyed 
"fine  walks  with  our  prefects" 
as  part  of  the  observance  that 
day. 

The  building  was  well- 
planned  and  decidedly  function- 
al. It  was  three  and  a  half 
stories  high,  and  even  had  a  40' 


tory  had  a  14'  ceiling.  On  the 
"fourth  floor"  there  was  a 
trunk  room  with  storage  space. 
Haid  was  enormously  proud 
of  the  new  structure.  Its  hand- 
made bricks,  gently  arched 
windows,  and  tall,  narrow,  ap- 
pearance in  the  American 
Benedictine  tradition,  were 
precisely  to  his  tastes,  and  he 
immediately  turned  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  building.  For 
once,  however,  Haid  found  his 
efforts  stymied.  For  in  1887, 
not  only  was  the  first  section  of 
the  College  Building  com- 
pleted, but  the  College's  presi- 
dent was  asked  to  expand  his 
duties,  and  take  on  responsi- 
bility for  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  entire  state  of  North 
Carolina.  In  1887,  when  Abbot 
Leo  was  named  Bishop,  and 


and  jurisdictions  at  one  time  - 
began  drawing  in  contributions 
for  the  Benedictine  monks 
from  throughout  the  nation. 
And  in  the  1890's.  Haid  set- 
out  to  make  his  "Crescat"  pass 
from  emblem  to  reality. 

From  1 890  to  1 893  there  was 
constant  construction  work  at 
the  Abbey.  The  first  year,  the 
second  section  of  the  monas- 
tery was  built;  in  1 89 1 ,  the  mid- 
dle section  of  the  college  (ter- 
minated at  the  west  end,  as 
was  the  first:  there  was  still 
"more  to  come")  arose.  In 
1892,  construction  began  on 
the  new  church,  and  for  the 
first  time,  bricks  and  laborers 
were  in  such  demand  at  the 
Abbey  that  an  outside  con- 
tractor had  to  be  hired.  An- 
other extension  on  the  monas- 


The  College  Building  after  two  thirds  of  the 
construction  was  completed. 


The  College  Building,  lacking  only  Its  west 
tower.  This  was  actually  how  the  structure  was 
originally  designed  to  appear,  but  the  tower 
was  added  within  a  year  of  the  official  "end"  of 
construction. 
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tery  followed,  also  the  west 
veranda.  And  before  the  church 
was  dedicated  in  1894,  a  sep- 
arate building  (the  northern- 
most branch  of  the  "U")  was 
also  standing. 

But  by  1894,  both  the  monks 
and  students  were  exhausted. 
And  the  College  Building  had 
one  more  wing  to  go. 

The  middle  section  of  the 
College,  though  slightly  less  in 
length  than  the  first,  did  how- 
ever serve  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  institution.  The 
main  entrance  was  moved  to 
face  the  South,  with  a  granite 
arch  above  the  door.  Inside 
there  stood  a  reception  room 
and  a  parlor,  which  boasted 
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carpeted  floors.  The  Charlotte 
News  did  a  substantial  feature 
on  the  school  in  honor  of  the 
building.  They  reported  class- 
rooms for  telegraphy,  me- 
chanics, and  the  arts,  as  well 
as  the  more  standard  subjects. 
And  the  reporter  was  particu- 
larly taken  with  the  Cabinet 
Room,  which  was  stocked  with 
minerals  and  curiosities,  astron- 
omical instruments,  botanical 
specimens,  and  curios:  It  was 
surely  "one  of  the  most  finely 
equipped  rooms  of  its  charac- 
ter in  the  state." 

From  the  time  this  section  of 
the  College  Building  was  com- 
pleted, Haid  promulgated  the 
illusion  of  greater  expanse 
than  reality  provided.  He  did 
this  through  an  artist's  render- 
ing of  a  full  210'  building  (only 
two  thirds  of  which  then  stood). 
This  drawing  adorned  the 
cover  of  the  College's  catalogue 
and  enjoyed  various  general 
references,  all  of  which  ob- 
scured its  lack  of  existence. 
Had  Haid  known  then  that  the 
final  building  would  stretch  a 
full  240'  (including  stairwells), 
no  doubt  the  drawing  would 


The  portico  at  the  main  entrance,  constructed  in  1902. 


have  been  even  more  im- 
pressive. 

But  in  1898  the  third,  and 
final,  wing  was  completed,  and 
it  was  determined  that  a  hither- 
to unanticipated  crown  would 
adorn  the  west  end:  a  four 
story  tower,  possessed  of 
various  gothic  inclinations, 
boasting  pointed  capitals, 
granite  trim,  and  housing  the 
western  stairwell.  It  was  the 
end  of  Haid's  ruse  with  the 
building:  it  was  finished,  and 
the  tower  would  testify  to  that 
fact. 

The  completed  building  was 
remarkably  diversified.  It  host- 
ed a  dormitory,  dining  room, 
parlor,  chapel  for  one  hundred 
thirty-two  students,  sacristy, 
art  and  music  hall,  lockers,  in- 


firmary, class  rooms,  study 
rooms,  director's  quarters, 
society  hall,  laboratory,  lec- 
ture halls,  and  even  a  museum. 
All  the  rooms  were  completely 
furnished  —  the  Charlotte 
Observer  reported  that  the 
museum  even  had  "a  counter- 
feit foreign  coin."  There  was 
electrical    lighting    throughout 


the  building,  and  even  a 
"massive  telescope''  for 
astronomy.  Haid  combined  the 
dedication  with  the  celebration 
of  Father  Charles  Rettger's 
solemn  vows  on  25  September 
1898,  as  the  monks  and  stu- 
dents dedicated  the  building 
"for  the  glory  of  God." 

In  1898,  the  building  appear- 
ed very  much  as  it  does  now. 
The  front  portico  did  not  ap- 
pear until  1 902,  and  there  were 
shutters  on  the  windows  in 
1898,  but  otherwise  the  di- 
mensions and  general  appear- 
ance were  the  same.  The  build- 
ing itself,  however,  is  not  the 
same.  For  just  two  years  after 
its  completion  —  and  one  year 
after  the  destruction  of  the 
water  tower  by  fire  —  at  about 
4:00,   on  the  morning  of   19 


The  students'  chapel 


>n  the  third  floor. 

May  1 900,  flames  were  spotted 
shooting  from  under  the  roof 
at  the  west  end  of  the  College 
Building.  The  monks  were  im- 
mediately summoned  from 
their  morning  prayers  and  the 
students  from  their  sleep,  but 
the  combined  efforts  of  the 
two  groups  were  not  to  prove 
enough  to  stop  the  flames.  In 
the  first  hour,  they  saved  a  few 
valuable  books  and  paintings, 
and  assorted  curiosities,  but 
the  flames  only  grew  and 
widened  their  course.  Chemical 
extinguishers  were  employed 
and  bucket  brigades  were 
formed,  but  they  were  no 
match  for  the  fire.  At  5:30  a.m., 
the  Charlotte  Fire  Department 
was  telephoned  for  assistance, 
but  they  would  not  come,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  lack  of 
water  made  the  trip  useless. 
By  6:00  it  was  clear  that  the 
building  would  be  destroyed, 
and  the  only  remaining  ques- 
tion was  the  extent  to  which 
the  fire  would  be  allowed  to 
progress. 

At  6:30  the  first  brave  fellows 
ventured  into  the  smoldering 


middle  section  of  the  structure 
to  try  and  extinguish  small 
flames.  At  7:00,  Haid  sent  his 
boys  in  to  eat  breakfast,  while 
the  monks  tended  the  fire. 

Finally  it  became  clear  that 
the  only  way  to  save  the  re- 
maining third  of  the  College 
Building  was  to  separate  it  from 
its  flame-infested  wings.  Five 
bucket  brigades  were  formed 
at  the  former  exterior  wall  (now 


a  fire  wall)  that  had  ended  the 
first  section  of  the  building. 
Each  brigade  doused  its  own 
level  (ground,  first,  second,  and 
third  floors,  and  attic)  of  the 
structure,  and  the  younger 
boys  were  assigned  to  plug  all 
air-holes  that  could  be  spotted 
in  the  wall,  while  monks  with 
axes  chopped  at  the  beams 
that  connected  the  burning 
building  with  the  original  sec- 
tion. 

It  worked.  The  fire  was  con- 
tained in  this  way:  seventy-five 
feet  of  the  College  Building  still 
stood.  No  lives  were  lost,  but 
more  than  three  thousand 
books,  all  the  boys'  possess- 
ions, and  all  the  furnishings  of 
the  rooms  were  gone.  The  loss 
of  the  building  was  estimated 
at  $100,000.  One  newspaper 
estimated  the  total  loss  at 
$400,000.  But  there  was  only 
$1  5,000  in  insurance. 

Yet  the  fire  brought  in  help- 
ers from  all  sides:  the  girls  from 
Sacred  Heart  Academy  came 
at  8:00  to  carry  "delicate 
items"  into  the  water-damaged, 
but  safe,  monastery.  The 
monks   gave   up   their   rooms 


and  beds  to  the  tired  boys  as 
long  as  they  stayed  before  re 
turning  to  their  parents:  the 
Abbot  bought  new  trunks  an 
valises  for  every  boy  in  the 
school  as  a  gesture  of  ap- 
preciation. And  before  the  sun 
could  set,  friends  of  the  Abbey 
were  canvassing  Charlotte, 
raising  the  necessary  funds  for 
reconstruction. 

The  conflagration  was  be- 
lieved to  have  resulted  from 
spontaneous  combustion  in  a 
sparrow's  nest  under  the 
eaves.  But  the  cause  was  never 
definitively  established. 

Several  of  the  boys,  including 
Joseph  (later  Father  Michael) 
Mclnerney,  an  architect,  spent 
the  summer  at  the  Abbey  to 
assist  in  the  reconstruction.  To 
save  time,  they  built  the  struc- 
ture over  the  burnt  timbers  of 
the  original,  and  they  worked 
steadily  —  this  time  the  weather 
was  in  their  favor  —  while  the 
assiduous  fund-raisers  in  Char- 
lotte did  their  part.  And  when 
the  fall  semester  of  1900  be- 
gan, the  college  once  again 
could  occupy  a  60'  wide,  4!/2 
story,  240'  brick  building, 
with  a  neo-Gothic  tower  at  the 
west  end.  It  had  been  com- 
pletely rebuilt  during  the  sum- 


juniors'  billiards  room,  a  library, 
drawing  classroom,  and  the 
rector's  office.  The  south  side 
had  the  Juniors'  hall,  the  young- 
est students'  hall,  seniors' 
billiards  room,  stationary 
room,  dispensary,  Seniors' 
Hall,  the  infirmary,  and  the 
"private  infirmary''  for  the 
more  contagious  among  the  ill 
students.  The  third  floor  used 
the  entire  first  section  as  the 
college  dormitory.  The  middle 
section  housed  a  locker  room 
of  52'11"  x  24'6",  a  24'  x  11' 
athletic  equipment  room,  and 
the  "Society  Hall''  (24'6"  x 
41' 5").  The  western-most  wing 
hosted  the  dormitory  for  the 
youngest  students,  the  chapel, 
and  sacristy. 


tion,  had  the  shoe  room,  cloak 
room,  and  Third  Commercial's 
classroom  on  the  north,  and 
the  refectory  on  the  south. 
In  the  center  section,  the  en- 
trance hall  was  decorated  as  a 
reception  room,  and  was 
flanked  on  one  side  by  a  par- 
lor, and  on  the  other  by  a 
guest  room.  A  20'  x  23'  semi- 
nary classroom  stood  where 
the  Public  Relations  and  Alumni 
offices  are  now  situated,  and 
a  restroom,  stairwell,  and  type- 
writing rooms,  completed  the 
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The  "Minims"  Dormitory  in  1901. 


mer. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  Haid 
invited  his  generous  donors  to 
a  day  of  prayer  and  entertain- 
ments at  the  Abbey.  He  per- 
sonally presided  over  the 
formal  dinner  in  honor  of  his 
guests'  generosity. 

The  restored  building  was  no 
less  diversified  than  the  ori- 
ginal. The  first  floor,  first  sec- 


section.  In  the  west  wing  was 
the  youngest  students'  class- 
room and  recreation  room, 
the  first  Classicals  class- 
room, the  museum,  and,  where 
the  Register's  office  is  cur- 
rently located,  the  science 
classroom.  On  the  second 
floor,  the  north  side  had  the 
lavatory,  two  classrooms  for 
the   commercial    courses,    the 


U CRESCAT  is  a  tri-annual 
publication  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey.  All 
rights  reserved.  ^|The  word 
crescat  has  been  connected 
with  our  monastery  for  most  of 
her  history.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Abbot  Leo,  our  first  abbot, 
was  walking  one  day  in  front 
of  the  monastery  where  he  saw 
a  monk  about  to  cut  down  a 
small  cedar.  Abbot  Leo  saved 
the  tree  with  a  single  word: 
"Crescat!"  he  said  —  a  word 
that  means  "let  it  grow."  That 
phrase  became  our  motto;  and 
that  North  Carolina  cedar,  the 
emblem  of  our  foundation  here. 
1  "Crescat"  is  still  the  banner 
under  which  our  monks  work 
today.  One  reason  this  journal, 
CRESCAT,  is  published  is  to 
solicit  funds  to  be  used  in  pur- 
chasing books  and  tapes  for  the 
monastery  library.  Contribu- 
tions also  assist  us  in  meeting 
expenses  accrued  in  issuing 
CRESCAT.  Each  offering  is 
appreciated,  and  donors  are 
gratefully  remembered  in  our 
prayers.  The  address  is  Cres- 
cat, Belmont  Abbey,  Belmont, 
North  Carolina  280 12.  1  Corre- 
spondence and  inquiries  re- 
garding CRESCAT  should  be 
addressed  to  Fr.  Paschal 
Baumstein.  O.S.B..  editor. 
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The  Museum  (c.  1898). 

In  various  configurations,  the     visuals  classroom,  through  the 


The  College  parlor  ( 1 899). 

The    Academic      its  counterfeit  coin. 


building  has  been  in  constant 
administrative,  educational, 
dietary,  and  residential  use 
since  its  construction,  and  it  has 
borne  this  constant  employ- 
ment with  little  negative  effects. 
The  kitchen  is  still  in  the  base- 
ment, though  the  fire  hazzard 
that  the  location  poses  has  en- 
couraged the  College  to  seek 
funds  for  a  new,  more  modern 
food  facility.  And  the  third 
floor,  divided  into  smaller 
dormitory  rooms  in  1946,  is 
now  used  as  a  residential  facil- 
ity for  the  monks.  But  other- 
wise the  College's  use  of  the 
structure  stands  unimpaired, 
though  the  effects  of  age  can- 
not be  effectively  minimized 
without  renovation. 

The  second  floor  has  remain- 
ed mostly  classrooms  through 
the  years,  though  its  subjects 
now  range  from  computer 
science  and   a   special   audio- 


more  conventional  scholastic 
interests.  Lecture  and  seminar 
rooms,  and  a  secretary's  office, 


are  housed. 
Dean  and  the  Data  Processing 
Center  occupy  the  space  for- 
merly given  to  the  Museum  and 
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complement  the  rest  of  the 
floor.  But  what  once  was 
praised  for  its  good  ventilation, 
is  now  criticized  for  its  lack  of 
thrift  and  conservation,  and 
soaring  fuel  costs  make  the 
necessity  of  renovation  all  the 
more  imperative  on  this  level. 

The  first  floor  is  now  entirely 
given  to  administrative  uses. 
This  includes  both  offices  and 
the  Oak  Room,  a  conference 
and  social  facility.  Where  once 
Father  Michael  Mclnerney  de- 
signed buildings,  the  ad- 
missions staff  works.  Where 
students  dined,  the  Placement 
and    Financial    Affairs    offices 


Only  the  first  floor,  center 
section,  has  been  completely 
renovated  (in  1978)  since  the 
1900  reconstruction,  but  now 
such  work  is  imperative.  The 
building  is  structurally  sound, 
but  modernization  is  necessary 
to  promote  economy  through 
climatic  controls,  and  to  maxi- 
mize constructive  academic 
utilization  of  the  facility.  The 
renovation  plan  will  preserve 
the  historic  character  of  the 
structure  while  providing  for 
continued  use,  security,  and 
function  through  moderniza- 
tion and  wise  preservation. 

The  Administration  Building 
of  Belmont  Abbey  College  has 
been  the  center  of  the  Col- 
lege's  operations  for  almost  a 
century.  The  proposed  renova- 
tion project  will  endeavor  to 
secure  its  second  century. 
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poveRty:  the  CouRaqe  of  ChRistianity 


by  Father  Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 

Sometimes  Christianity  can 
seem  to  forget  the  basic  vir- 
tues that  were  so  central  to  the 
message  of  Jesus.  Theologians 
develop  elaborate  arguments 
to  reconcile  "love  of  enemies" 
with  a  "just  war";  the  call  to 
"be  perfect  as  My  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect"  is  rationalized 
in  terms  of  "human  weakness." 
Such  indulgences  can  multiply 
quickly,  until  they  acquire 
prominence  over  the  actual 
message  of  the  Gospel.  It  can 
result  in  an  extraordinary 
mediocrity. 

Included  among  the  virtues 
that  may  be  explicated  into 
non-existence  is  poverty.  In  a 
world  that  measures  success 
in  terms  of  rank  and  financial 
attainment,  "poverty"  can 
seem  an  unacceptable  word, 
associated  as  it  is  with  a  con- 
dition exclusive  of  socially  de- 
sirable ambitions.  Yet  the  labels 
of  the  world  are  insufficient  to 
grant  a  reprieve  to  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Lord.  Whether  we 
find  pleasure  in  the  concept  or 
not,  Jesus  taught  poverty:  "If 
you  would  be  perfect,  go,  sell 
what  you  have,  give  it  to  the 
poor,  then  come:  follow  Me" 
(Mt.  19:21).  Perfection  is  pic- 
tured in  union  with  the  follow- 
ing of  Christ,  and  its  preface 
is  poverty.  As  alluring  as 
bourgeois  comforts  and  ameni- 
ties may  be,  their  intimacy  with 
Christian  fervor  and  perfection 
is  highly  suspect. 

DEFINITION 

Poverty,  as  a  virtue,  is  de- 
fined as  "man's  willed  accept- 
ance and  pursuit,  in  order  to 
promote  fidelity  with  God,  of 
separation  from  and  non- 
alignment  with,  possessions, 
properties,  orientations,  etc., 
that  are  non-functional  in 
human,  God-centered  ex- 
istence." It  is  a  rather  involved 
definition  to  make  so  simple  a 


point:  Poverty  is  man's  choice 
of  separation  from  all  that 
which  may  distract  or  inhibit 
the  perfect  following  of  God. 
Or,  phrased  more  positively, 
the  virtue  of  poverty  is  the 
choice  and  pursuit  of  an  exis- 
tence which  is  so  centered  on 
God,  that  the  comforts  and 
amenities  —  the  non-essentials 
—  are  diminished  in  the  per- 
son's hierarchy  of  values. 

The  human  will  is  very  impor- 
tant in  this  definition.  Poverty 
should  be  chosen,  just  as  any 
virtue  is  exercised  through  will 
and  grace.  Involuntary  poverty 
may,  of  course,  be  consecrated 
by  willful  acceptance,  but  like 
any  virtue  there  must  be  more 
at  work  than  the  merely 
passive  qualities  of  acceptance. 
Indeed,  in  its  effects  if  not  in 


its  immediate  practice  as  well, 
poverty  as  a  virtue  must  be 
marked  by  that  willingness  to 
be,  as  Saint  Benedict  says, 
"satisfied  with  the  meanest 
and  least  of  everything"  (Chap- 
ter VII).  Such  standards  require 
constant  ratification  in  practice. 
The  actual  focus  of  poverty 
must  also  be  understood,  for 
this  is  where  its  positive  orien- 
tation is  manifested.  The  focus 
is  this:  Poverty  must  center  on 
God,  not  on  possessions. 
Possessions,  the  things  that  we 
draw  to  ourselves  in  whatever 
quantity,  reflect  poverty,  cer- 
tainly, in  terms  of  the  quality 
of  the  "acceptance  and  pur- 
suit" of  that  non-alignment,  but 
the  things  themselves  do  not 
constitute  the  standard  by 
which    poverty    is    evaluated. 


Possessions  are  not  the  core  of 
poverty;  they  are  only  a  re- 
flection of  the  integrity  with 
which  one  practices  the  virtue. 

The  confusion  of  the  side- 
effects  (the  possessions)  with 
the  essence  (the  decisive  choos- 
ing of  God  above  all  other 
values)  leads  to  one  of  the  more 
virulent  misconceptions 
associated  with  the  virtue  of 
poverty.  All  too  often  "poverty" 
is  confused  with  "paucity", 
with  abject  need  and  depriva- 
tion. Such  desperate  situations 
do  not  constitute  the  core  of 
poverty  as  a  virtue,  however, 
though  it  is  undeniable  that 
they  may  prove  to  have  a  part 
in  its  reality.  The  early  Christian 
community  based  its  eco- 
nomics on  a  concept  of  suf- 
ficiency, of  needs  being  met 
(Acts  2:44,  4:34-35).  Yet  the 
foundation  of  poverty  rests 
neither  in  economics  nor 
sociology.  As  a  virtue,  it  must 
find  its  home  in  the  realm  of 
theology. 
ROLE  OF  THEOLOGY 

Theology  being  "the  study  of 
God",  its  issues  are  associated 
with  content  that  contributes  to 
our  understanding  of  the  Divin- 
ity. With  virtues,  the  association 
usually  reflects  the  manner  in 
which  man  corresponds  with 
the  Godhead  or  brings  to  frui- 
tion that  germ  which  Scripture 
labels  "the  image  of  God."  A 
virtue  functions  in  a  two-fold 
manner:  I )  it  reflects  conformity 
with  God  and  Godly  ways;  and 
2)  it  expresses  some  aspect  of 
the  correspondence  that  exists 
between  the  Godhead  and  the 
being  He  created  in  His  own 
image.  To  understand  poverty 
as  a  virtue,  then,  we  must  see 
just  what  quality  of  God  is 
being  met  when  humans  choose 
to  be  poor. 

And  there  is  an  attribute  of 
God  which  translates  into  the 
human  condition  under  the 
form    of   poverty:    simplicity. 

{continued on  page  2) 
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Contributions  for  the  Abbey  received  through  Crescat  are  used 
to  support  the  monastery  library  and  defray  the  expenses  of  pub- 
lishing this  journal. 

The  small  library  which  these  offerings  have  facilitated  is  com- 
posed of  both  books  and  tapes  of  a  religious  nature.  These  works, 
being  oriented  toward  the  monks'  spiritual  life  in  particular,  sup- 
plement the  collection  maintained  at  the  Abbot  Vincent  Taylor 
Library  of  Belmont  Abbey  College. 

Father  Ambrose  supervises  the  book  collection,  assisted  by  a 
committee  which  advises  in  book  and  tape  selection.  Father  holds 
a  Master's  degree  in  library  science,  and  is  seeing  that  the  col- 
lection is  catalogued  according  to  the  Library  of  Congress  system. 
He  also  oversees  the  "honor  system"  for  checking  out  the  vol- 
umes. 

The  books  are  housed  in  the  Reading  Room,  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  monastery.  A  special  section  of  items  to  assist  in  homily 
preparations  is  also  included  for  the  use  of  the  monk-priests. 
Tapes  are  kept  in  the  Music  Room  where  the  listening  equipment 
is  maintained. 

As  Crescat  begins  its  sixth  year  as  successor  to  the  Crescat  Chronicle, 
the  monks  of  Belmont  remain  most  sincerely  appreciative  of  the 
generosity  of  Crescat  readers.  The  continuing  kindness  of  these 
friends  of  the  Abbey  provides  a  most  valuable  aid  to  our  monastic 
life. 


poveRty:  the  CouRaqe  of  ChRistianity 


(Continued  from  page  1 ) 
Simplicity,  in  God,  is  His  quality 
as  a  non-composit  Being.  He  is 
not  constituted  in  parts,  and 
thus  He  is  totally  indivisible. 
This  indivisibility  is  reflected 
not  only  in  his  Being,  but  in  his 
"act"  as  well.  In  terms  of  act, 
Scripture  characterizes  this 
principle  with  such  passages  as, 
"The  Lord  said,  Let  there  be 
light,'  and  there  was  light" 
(Genesis  1:3).  There  is  no  pro- 
cess there,  no  intermediate 
steps.  Whereas  our  wills  are 
realized  through  a  process  of 
thought-will-deed,  the  Divine 
will  has  only  to  exist  —  to  will  — 
and  it  is  vented  or  expressed 
in  reality. 

God's  attribute  of  simplicity 
may  seem  so  alien  to  human 
existence  and  composition  as  to 
be  inimitable.  And  certainly  in 
its  pure  and  precise  form  it  is 
as  alien  to  our  nature  as  any 
other  attribute  of  the  one, 
Divine  Being.  And  yet  if 
holiness  and  sanctity  relate  to 
man's  ability  to  conform  to  the 
Divinity,  then  no  true  attribute 
of  God  can  be  wholly  eliminated 
from  man's  aspirations  without 
inhibiting  the  fulfillment  of  the 
human  potential  witnessed  by 
God's  image  within  us.  If  we 


deal  with  God  so  selectively, 
our  fidelity  with  His  image  will 
necessarily  be  partial  and  in- 
complete. It  will  lack  integrity. 
MAN'S  SIMPLICITY 

Man's  simplicity  has  a  most 
immediate  relation  to  the  virtue 
of  poverty.  The  relationship 
rests  on  the  promotion,  through 
the  attribute  of  simplicity  or  the 
virtue  of  poverty,  of  a  facility 
to  call  upon  the  very  core  of 
the  person.  Just  as  God  acts 
with  simplicity,  proceeding 
from  will  to  realization  without 
any  intermediate  steps,  so  the 
man  who  chooses,  in  conformi- 
ty with  Christ's  teachings,  to 
live  poorly,  can  develop  an 
ability  to  call  on  the  core  of  his 
own  being  in  a  new  and  extra- 
ordinary way,  to  sidetrack  the 
minutiae  and  refine  his  life  so 
that  it  is  more  perfectly  respon- 
sive to  God.  If  poverty  serves  a 
function  beyond  the  simple 
level  of  its  conformity  with  a 
divine  attribute,  it  is  that  it 
clears  the  mind  and  sensitizes 
the  human  faculties  so  that 
nothing  less  than  God  and  that 
which  relates  most  immediate- 
ly to  Him  can  possess  the 
pungency  of  necessity,  or  in- 
fuse values  with  the  aromatic 


presence  of  Truth.  Poverty  re- 
fines the  tastes,  so  that  the 
focus  on  God  is  unimpugned  by 
distractions;  the  vision  of  God, 
then,  acquires  a  new  clarity 
that  encourages  virtue  and  the 
facility  to  love. 

We  call  poverty  the  courage 
of  Christianity  because  it  is  a 
choice  that  requires  a  com- 
plete, clear,  and  uncom- 
promising fidelity.  It  is  a  choice 
which  reflects  a  man's  willing- 
ness to  choose  a  life  that 
associates  value  with  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  And  the  choice 
not  to  encumber  or  inhibit  that 
presence  is  a  radical  act,  be- 
cause its  nature  requires  that 
it  be  either  absolute  or  non- 
existent. In  a  world  where  mar- 
tyrdom is  far  less  available  than 
in  the  past,  poverty,  with  its 
extraordinary  undercurrent  of 
faith  and  trust,  becomes  the 
great  test  of  Christian  courage. 
It  is  the  public  forum  in  which 
Christians  definitively  choose 
God  as  their  highest  value,  or 
accept  the  temptation  to  com- 
promise Him  with  a  place  that 
is  unresponsive  to  His  Sover- 
eign Divinity. 

But  poverty  is  not  so  totally 
negative  a  virtue  as  may  seem 


to  be  the  case.  It  is  peculiarly 
intoxicating.  The  closeness  with 
God  it  can  promote,  the  fidelity 
it  engenders  between  the 
Divine  and  His  human  counter- 
part, these  are  experiences  of 
values  that  surpass  the  imagin- 
ings of  men,  and  translate  hu- 
manity into  a  new  realm  of 
Reality  and  Truth.  As  with  any 
medium  which  promotes  the 
experience  and  love  of  God, 
to  taste  of  its  fruit  is  not  to  be 
satisfied,  but  rather  to  be  all 
the  more  desirous  of  proceed- 
ing along  this  path.  Here  too, 
then,  stands  the  necessary  role 
of  courage  in  poverty,  for  once 
this  course  is  accepted,  grace 
does  not  encourage  a  return  to 
previous  values.  The  choice  is 
not  only  of  the  life,  but  of  the 
values  reflected  by  poverty.  It 
is  worthwhile,  however,  be- 
cause the  new  value  is  God 
alone,  God  above  all  else, 
and  in  that  singularly  economi- 
cal environment  man  slowly 
learns  and  his  consciousness 
slowly  accepts  the  most  re- 
markable fact  of  human  ex- 
prience:  that  God  is  the  ulti- 
mate Truth  and  value  of  all  life, 
and  His  intimacy  ranks  above 
anything  that  might  impose  it- 
self as  rival. 


A  SUMMER  OF  PASSAGE: 


ENTERING  NOVITIATE 


FIRST  PROFESSION 


SOLEMN  PROFESSION 


As  usual,  summer  at  the  Abbey 
was  the  time  for  special  celebra- 
tions. Father  Bernard  observed 
the  golden  jubilee  of  his  monastic 
profession:  Brother  Richard  and 
Brother  Vincent  entered  the 
novitiate;  Brother  Nicholas  made 
his  first  profession,  and  Brother 
Andrew  was  permitted  to  pro- 
nounce his  solemn  vows. 

If  was  also  a  time  for  the  more 
ordinary  happenings,  however. 
Brother  )ames  kept  the  grounds 
well  populated  with  flowers  and 
greenery:  the  roof  on  the  east 
verandah  received  a  new  coat 
of  tar:  numerous  guests,  alumni, 
and  friends  visited  the  Abbey:  the 
sports  camps  in  the  College 
brought  youngsters  to  the 
grounds.  And  as  usual,  the 
annual  monastery  retreat  in- 
augurated the  summer,  and  the 
Mass  for  the  Solemnity  of  the 
Ascension  ended  the  season. 


monasteRV  news  an6  events 


Father  Kenneth  was  named 
Outstanding  Alumnus  Brother 
of  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Fra- 
ternity. The  presentation  of  the 
award  took  place  on  20  Feb- 
ruary in  Winston-Salem.  Father 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  in  the  College .  .  . 
The  Director  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute,  Father  Jerome,  is  one 
of  the  Catholic  theologians  par- 
ticipating in  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist/Roman Catholic  National 
Scholars'  Dialogue,  which  be- 
gan in  April.  .  Brother  Paul 
has  completed  graduate  studies 
in  English  at  East  Carolina  State, 
and  returned  to  the  College 
faculty.  .  This  coming  year 
Father  Placid  will  be  studying 
patristics  in  Rome;  Brother 
Christian  will  study  liturgy  and 
music  in  Chicago;  Brother  Rob- 
ert will  continue  his  scientific 
studies  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  (Charlotte);  and 
Brother  Andrew  will  enter  the 
seminary.  During  the  summer, 
Brother  Gregory,  Father 
Michael,  Father  Placid,  and 
Father  Christopher  took  con- 
tinuing education  seminars.  .  . 
Father  Ambrose  attended  the 
annual  workshop  for  directors 
of  formation  in  the  Benedictine 
Order.  .  The  senior  class  of 
the  College  honored  Abbot 
Walter  by  commissioning  a 
portrait  of  the  retired  Abbot, 
and  presenting  it  to  the  school 
during  the  graduation  exercises 
.  .  The  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  College  granted  Professor- 
Emeritus  status  to  Father  An- 
thony on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement  from  teaching. 
Abbot  Walter,  Father  Anselm 
and  Father  Martin  were  given 
permission   to   teach   beyond 


the  retirement  age .  .  .  Father 
Jerome  spoke  in  England  this 
spring,  regarding  chemical 
abuse  .  Abbot  Peter,  Father 
John,  and  Father  Lawrence 
are  serving  as  visitators  in  the 
Federation .  .  .  May  devotions 
were  scheduled  according  to 
the  usual  order  this  year.  The 
monks  offered  the  Litany, 
Memorare,  and  sang  the  Regina 
Coeli  in  the  grotto  each  night 
after  Vespers.  .  Father  John 
and  Father  Paschal  won 
awards  from  the  Abbey  Players, 
the  campus  drama  group,  in 
May       Father  Ambrose  and 


Father  Bernard,  this  year's  golden 
jubilarian  of  profession,  pictured 
here  after  his  solemn  vows. 

Brother  Nicholas  spoke  at  a 
vocations  weekend  in  South 
Carolina  in  February .  .  .  Father 
Mauricio  has  added  teaching 
duties  to  his  administrative 
work  in  the  College .  .  .  The 
annual  lecture  to  the  Delta 
Epsilon  Sigma  academic  honor 
society  was  delivered  by  Father 
Paschal  this  year.  .  The 
homily  at  the  jubilee  celebration 
this  year  was  given  by  Abbot 
Peter.  Father  Bernard  was 
commemorating  fifty  years  of 
monastic  profession.  .  Abbot 
Walter  and  Father  Martin 
gave  days  of  recollection  for 
lay  groups  at  the  Abbey  in  the 
early  summer ...  Brother 
Gregory  has  been  named  to  a 
position  with  the  diocesan 
schools.      Father   Kenneth 


has  been  named  Director  of 
Fine  Arts  Programs  in  the  Col- 
lege. .  The  summer  issue  of 
Spiritual  Life  magazine  included 
an  article  by  Father  Paschal 
.  .  .  Brother  Robert  and  Bro- 
ther Nicholas  attended  the 
annual  seminar  for  junior 
monks  of  our  Federation  of 
Benedictines.  Saint  Gregory 
Abbey,  in  Oklahoma,  was  the 
site  of  this  year's  convocation 
.  .  Abbot  Peter  chaired  the 
committee  which  nominated 
the  new  president  of  the  Col- 
lege..  Brother  Robert's 
duties  this  fall  will  include  a 
position  in  the  College  library 
.  .  .  Brother  Nicholas  has  been 
named  Socius  of  Novices  and 
Juniors.  .  Fathers  Arthur, 
Jerome,  David  Brown,  and 
Paschal  are  participating  in 
the  Belmont  Abbey  College 
Speakers  Bureau  this  year.  .  . 
In  July  Father  Raphael  attend- 
ed the  meeting  of  the  procura- 
tors of  the  American  Cassinese 
Federation  of  the  Benedictine 
Order. 


f CRESCAT  is  a  tri-annual 
publication  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey.  All 
rights  reserved.  iThe  word 
crescat  has  been  connected 
with  our  monastery  for  most  of 
her  history.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Abbot  Leo,  our  first  abbot, 
was  walking  one  day  in  front 
of  the  monastery  where  he  saw 
a  monk  about  to  cut  down  a 
small  cedar.  Abbot  Leo  saved 
the  tree  with  a  single  word: 
"Crescat!''  he  said  —  a  word 
that  means  "let  it  grow."  That 
phrase  became  our  motto;  and 
that  North  Carolina  cedar,  the 
emblem  of  our  foundation  here. 
1  "Crescat"  is  still  the  banner 
under  which  our  monks  work 
today.  One  reason  this  journal, 
CRESCAT,  is  published  is  to 
solicit  funds  to  be  used  in  pur- 
chasing books  and  tapes  for  the 
monastery  library.  Contribu- 
tions also  assist  us  in  meeting 
expenses  accrued  in  issuing 
CRESCAT.  Each  offering  is 
appreciated,  and  donors  are 
gratefully  remembered  in  our 
prayers.  The  address  is  Cres- 
cat, Belmont  Abbey,  Belmont, 
North  Carolina  28012.  tCorre- 
spondence  and  inquiries  re- 
garding CRESCAT  should  be 
addressed  to  Fr.  Paschal 
Baumstein.  O.S.B.,  editor. 
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Companionship  in  the  Search  foR  Qo6 


by  Father  Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 

When  the  great  mystics 
speak  of  their  vision  of  God, 
there  is  an  incomparable  sense 
of  fullness  and  completion. 
They  remark  invariably  on  God 
as  the  sublime  satisfaction,  and 
henceforth  seem  incapable  of 
finding  any  experience  com- 
parable to  the  one,  singular, 
pleasure  that  is  the  presence 
of  God. 

A  strong  sense  of  desire 
arises  after  the  experience  of 
God,  a  longing  to  re-invigorate 
the  Divine  presence  and  renew 
it  with  the  dynamics  of  con- 
stancy, and  thus  with  the  secur- 
ity of  a  Reality  that  will  not  bow 
to  termination.  Yet  what  is 
most  commonly  discovered  in 
place  of  this  renewal  of  rela- 
tionship is  loneliness:  for  no 
companionship  approximates 
the  experience  of  God;  no  sat- 
isfaction or  pleasure  is  His 
equal;  and  the  Lord  Himself 
can  prove  strangely  elusive. 

In  a  way,  this  problem  is 
understandable.  After  all,  what 
could  be  commensurate  with 
the  experience  of  God?  Indeed 
it  is  sadly  rare  even  to  find 
souls  of  similar  experience  with 
whom  one  can  sit  and  discuss 
this  peculiar  reality.  The  release 
from  the  Heavenly  embrace 
leaves  a  void  craving  for  ful- 
fillment; it  leaves  an  emptiness 
in  the  realm  of  ordinary  com- 
panionship. 

Because  of  these  problems 
and  limitations  imposed  on  the 
mystics  after  their  initiation  into 
the  supreme  experience,  sub- 
sequent discoveries  of  some 
warmth  and  love,  some  com- 
fort and  sharing,  are  particular- 
ly significant.  And  finding  such 
comfort  invariably  suggests  the 
discovery  of  a  soul  whose  own 
conformity  with  God  is  express- 
ed in  person,  act,  and  the  un- 
disguisable  testimony  of  peace. 
There   follows   a    special    joy 


when  one  discovers  a  soul  with 
whom  there  is  that  extraordi- 
nary commonality  lent  by  con- 
tact with  God.  Very  often  only 
the  spiritual  director  is  capable 
of  sharing  the  experience,  but 
there  is  another  presence  that 
often  enters  the  scene  at  this 
point,  another  direction  of 
recognition  that  is  heightened 
after  the  experience  of  God:  a 
newly  invigorated  appreciation 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  constitutes 
this  significant  factor.  And  the 
nature  of  this  surprising  move- 
ment is  specifically  not  an  effort 
of  piety,  but  of  fresh  recog- 
nition. It  is  a  highly  generative 
aspect  of  spirituality,  too,  be- 
cause it  serves  as  a  sort  of  en- 
couragement and  comfort, 
even  as  the  soul  may  be  ex- 
periencing the  darkness  and 
separation  of  withdrawal  from 
the  God  whom  he  has  been 


privileged  to  encounter  with 
intimacy.  In  age  after  age  one 
finds  examples  of  the  experi- 
ence of  God  encouraging  a  new 
appreciation  of  His  Mother,  as 
well. 

Saint  Bernard  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  example  of  a 
mystic  saint  who  turned  to 
Mary  with  fresh  intensity  after 
His  life  and  experience  grew  in 
the  knowledge  of  God,  but  the 
same  is  true  of  countless 
others:  Juliana  of  Norwich  and 
Catherine  of  Siena  show  the 
same  inclination;  Hopkins 
found  this  to  be  true,  and  the 
Carmelite  mystics  of  all  ages 
from  Teresa  to  Edith  Stein 
report  the  prominence  of  their 
appreciation  of  Mary.  And  per- 
haps most  striking  of  all  is  the 
martyr  of  our  own  times,  Maxi- 
milian Kolbe,  who  sought  to  or- 
ganize a   "militia"   that  would 


know  the  Virgin's  companion- 
ship in  seeking  out  the  presence 
of  God. 

Of  particular  interest  in  the 
turning  of  the  mystics  to  Mary 
is  the  form  that  the  apprecia- 
tion of  her  seems  to  take. 
There  is  a  definite  shift  away 
from  the  prominence  of  beg- 
ging her  intercession  —  though, 
that  of  course  is  still  present, 
too,  especially  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  is  recommended  — 
while  the  affection  reorients  it- 
self (with  an  enchanting  sense 
of  familiarity)  on  Mary  as  a 
kindred  spirit.  Increasingly 
there  is  a  drive  to  turn  to  her 
less  for  favors  than  for  com- 
panionship. Mary  is  literally 
venerated,  respected,  and  she  is 
granted  the  admiration  due  to 
one  who  has  taken  the  same 
path  as  the  lover  of  God,  pre- 
ceded him,  and  shown  that 
God  can  indeed  be  known  in 
this  life.  Mary  is  seen  as  a  wo- 
man of  prayer,  as  a  soul  lost  in 
God.  The  key  figure  of  recog- 
nition is  the  angel's  statement 
to  the  Virgin  in  the  Gospel: 
"The  power  of  the  Most  High 
shall  overshadow  you"  (Luke  1 : 
35).  That  is  precisely  what  the 
mystics  find  to  admire  and 
respect  in  Mary:  she  is  over- 
shadowed by  Christ,  by  God; 
she  is  lost  in  Him  —  willfully  lost 
in  the  Savior  of  mankind  —  and 
because  she  is  so  firmly  and 
generously  deposited  in  Him, 
because  she  has  known  that  full 
intensity  of  the  love  of  God, 
she  is  indeed  a  comrade  in 
each  soul's  struggle  to  know 
God.  Yes,  she  is  an  intercessor; 
yes,  she  is  also  Queen  and  Im- 
maculate Virgin,  and  serves 
countless  other  places  before 
the  knowing  gaze  of  the  Divin- 
ity, but  —  for  the  mystics  who 
have  beheld  God  and  experi- 
enced the  intensity  of  His  love 
—  she  is  seen  also  as  a  com- 
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panion,  a  comfort  given  by 
Christ  for  all  who  seek  to  know 
the  Savior  and  experience 
Him.  She  is  cast  as  a  special 
median  element  between 
humanity  —  with  its  limitations 
—  and  the  fullness  of  Divinity. 
Consistently  it  is  she  who  is 
described  as  obviating  the 
loneliness  that  follows  on  the 
experience  of  God.  As  she  was 
Christ's  companion  in  His  first 
days  when  she  guided  the  fal- 
tering steps  of  the  infant,  so  she 
becomes  the  mystic's  com- 
panion in  the  peculiar  struggle 
which  is  the  ascent  to  God. 

This  is  a  striking  and  original 
element  that  the  mystics  in- 
ject, and  it  is  of  no  mean  in- 
terest that  Mary  is  cast  as  a 
woman  of  prayer;  for  since 
Scriptural  evidence  is  slight, 
the  recognition  of  this  char- 
acteristic may  actually  be  re 
lated  to  the  fruits  of  the  mystic's 
experience.  Juliana  of  Norwich 
says,  "God  showed  me  part 
of  the  wisdom  and  truth  of  her 
[Mary's]  soul,  and  in  this  I  un- 
derstood the  reverent  con- 
templation with  which  she  be- 
held her  God"  (Shew'mgs,  short- 
er text,  chapter  iv).  The  strength 
of  Mary  as  a  contemplative 
soul  is  undocumented  in  the 
ordinary  channels,  yet  the  mys- 
tics find  in  her  a  soul  who 
shares  their  own  longing  for 
God,  and  who  discovers  Him 
more  deeply  in  prayer.  In  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  the 
great  mystics  in  the  Church, 
there  is  found  this  keen  sense 
of  sharing  with  Mary,  and  of 
venerating  her  as  our  experi- 
enced senior  with  whom  we 
share  the  desire  for  God  and 
His  embrace. 

Juliana  is  one  who,  from 
knowing  Christ,  realized  the 
perfection  of  Mary  and  grew  in 
appreciation  of  her:  "I  was  not 
taught  to  long  to  see  her  bodily 
presence  whilst  I  am  here,  but 
the  virtues  of  her  blessed  soul, 
her  truth,  her  wisdom,  her  love, 
through  which  I  am  taught  to 
know  myself  and  reverently  to 
fear  my  God''  (Shewings,  longer 
text,  eleventh  revelation). 
There  is  here  a  tremendous 


sense  of  identification  that 
underscores  the  reality  con- 
tained in  Christ's  promises. 
This  then  spurs  the  loving  soul 
forward,  freshly  inspired  by  the 
possibilities  to  which  the  hu- 
man soul  may  aspire  —  namely 
intimacy  with  the  Lord  himself. 
And  this  reality-of-possibility  is 


of  her  Lord,  an  intense  love 
that  dares  not  offend  Him  lest 
the  fault  inhibit  the  intimacy  of 
their  relationship. 

The  role  that  is  recognized 
in  Mary,  then,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  surplanting  God.  In- 
deed, as  Gerard  Manley  Hop- 
kins writes: 


ways  of  God,  focused  upon 
Him,  held  Him  in  her  arms,  and 
then  pursued  Him  by  Divine 
favor  even  into  new  life.  Be- 
cause of  her  special  closeness— 
both  with  Him  and  with  us  — 
her  role  is  not  unworthily  em- 
phasized, for  she  conforms 
readily  to  the  imagery  of  com- 
mon search,  the  quest  for 
union  in  which  all  men  share 
as  they  ferret  out  the  presence 
of  God. 

The  clarity  with  which  the 
Virgin  points  to  God  seems  to 
constitute  a  large  degree  of 
her  attraction.  Paul  Claudel 
says,  "Like  the  cry  of  a  soldier 
at  death,  her  soul  leaps  out  to 
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important  and  necessary  in 
supporting  the  soul's  persever- 
ance, for  encouragement  is 
slight  and  victory  obscure  in 
the  search  for  God.  Moreover, 
this  task  of  encouragement  and 
companionship  in  seeking 
Christ  seems  peculiarly  Mary's 
to  serve,  and  the  turning  to  her 
seems  strangely  natural  and 
definitely  unaffected. 

Juliana  suggests  that  the 
knowledge  of  Mary  and  of 
ourselves  —  beholding  us  both 
to  be  within  a  certain  proximity 
of  God  —  reveals  the  immi- 
nence of  Divinity.  And  luliana 
draws  from  this  new  awareness 
of  the  Divine  and  reverent  fear 


Through  her  we  may  see  Him 
Made  sweeter,  not  made  dim. 
And  her  hand  leaves  his  light 
Sifted  to  suit  our  sight. 


Mary  is  a  witness  and  source 
of  constant  encouragement 
provided  by  God  Himself:  "She 
is  like  a  bait  set  out''  to  entice 
God's  creatures,  says  Catherine 
of  Siena  (Sialogue,  sect.  1 39). 
She  leads  with  amazing  clarity 
directly  to  Christ.  This  gives 
Mary,  in  the  world  of  mystic 
vision,  a  position  of  new  in- 
tensity and  responsibility.  In 
Mary  there  is  discovered  a  soul 
who    is    experienced    in    the 
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His  side! /She  stands  erect  be- 
fore God  and  gives  Him  her 
soul  to  read"  (from  "Fourth 
Station").  Mary,  as  with  any 
soul  who  has  known  God  in- 
timately and  profited  by  the 
experience,  is  appreciated  for 
her  nakedness,  her  inability  to 
conceal  or  withhold  her  love 
from  the  omniscience  of  Christ. 
Loving  Him  lends  to  the  soul  a 
definitive  awareness  of  the 
clarity  of  the  Divine  vision.  And 
Mary  seems  to  possess  par- 
ticular lucidity  because  of  the 
depth  of  her  love  of  Christ; 
and  thusly  she  also  possesses  a 
keen  sense  of  the  futility  of 
seeking  to  deceive  God.  The 
mystics  do  not  envy  her  ex- 
perience: they  long  to  share  it. 

Her  witness,  then,  is  that  love 
leads  to  extraordinary  con- 
formity with  Christ. 

Desire  of  Him  whom  all 
things  else  desire! 

Bush  aye  with  Him  as  He 
with  thee  on  fire! 

— "The  Child's  Purchase " 

Thus  says  Coventry  Patmore, 
seeking  to  show  the  mutuality 
that  exists  between  Mary  and 
Christ  as  love  promotes  the 
fullness  of  conformity.  The  Vir- 
gin underscores  the  reality 
contained  in  such  blatently 
metaphysical  aspirations:  If 
there  is  union  with  God,  Mary 
is  the  surest  example  of  the 
reality  of  that  possibility.  Yes, 
we  may  study  the  castles  of 
Teresa,  the  intimate  dialogue 
of  Catherine;  we  may  be  awed 
by  the  visions  of  Hildegarde, 
the  heavenly  music  of  Mech- 
tilde,  or  the  supernal  cog- 
nizance manifested  in  Gertrude. 
But  in  Mary  there  is  found  the 
comforting  certainty  that  hu- 
man beings  can  unite  their  wills 
with  God's.  It  requires  not  the 
learning  of  Gertrude,  the  visions 
of  Hildegarde,  or  the  fame  or 
respect  of  Teresa.  It  needs, 
rather,  fervor,  poverty,  love, 
and  Christ  Himself.  Mary  is  the 
living  symbol  of  the  soul's  hope 
and  aspiration  toward  union 
with  God. 

And  yet  perhaps  she  is  even 
more.  For  as  Rossetti  ponders, 


Soul,  is  it  Faith,  or  Love,  or 

Hope, 
That  lets  me  see  her  standing 

up 
Where  the  light  of  the  Throne 
is  bright? 
She  is,  for  souls  in  love  with 
God,  the  symbol  of  all  of  these 

—  faith,  love,  and  hope  —  be- 
cause her  aspirations  toward 
the  Lord  triumphed  from  the 
same  wellspring  of  human 
fortitude  —  mixed  with  Heaven- 
ly grace,  and  executed  by  the 
will  through  love  —  that  each 
human  being  is  bound  to  com- 
mand and  exercise.  Mary  is  an 
image  of  companionship  in  the 
journey  to  God's  side  because 
she  too  has  faced  God,  and  she 
too  has  longed  to  be  with  Him 

—  following  Him  throughout 
this  life,  and  thirsting  for  his 
presence  when  He  had  as- 
cended to  the  Father.  She  has 
shared  our  desires,  and  she 
has  known  the  triumph  of  our 
longings:  a  solidarity  with  God 
in  the  will,  and  a  union  with 
His  Divine  presence,  existence, 
and  reality.  As  Teresa  says, 
"The  beauty  I  saw  in  our  Lady 
was  extraordinary"  (from  Life, 
chapter  33: 1 5),  and  that  beauty 
can  come  only  from  goodness 

—  goodness  itself  being  a 
possession  of  God.  Companion- 
ship with  God  and  conformity 
with  Him  must  be  paired  in  the 
mystic  experience.  And  Mary's 
conformity  with  the  Divinity  — 
her  very  beauty  —  is  the  great 
testimony  of  human  potential. 
It  is  a  quality  which  has  an 
extraordinary  attraction  for 
souls  in  search  of  God.  Perhaps 
it  is  just  the  basic  principle  that 
true  love  is  never  long  con- 
cealed from  those  who  know 
its  force  and  signs.  Rilke  treats 
the  scenario  of  the  faithful  dis- 
covering Mary  thusly: 

Yet  as  she  now,  that 

moving  figure, 
joined  the  newly  blessed 

and  took  her  place, 
inconspicuous,  light  to  light, 
there  broke  out  of  her  being 

a  withheld  store 
of  such  glory,  that  the  angel 

lighted  up 
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by  her  cried  out  dazzled: 

Who  is  she? 
Amazement  reigned. 

— "On  the  Death  of  Mary' 

Recognizing  that  we,  like  Mary, 
focus  on  the  same  Divine  lover, 
it  is  perhaps  but  a  small  won- 
der that  our  souls  experience 
this  love,  and  that,  like  light  to 


light,  we  also  love  those  who 
share  our  path.  That  Mary  has 
succeeded  so  specially  in  this 
love  makes  her  the  companion 
and  symbol  of  hope  for  all 
souls  who  yearn  for  God,  who 
seek  to  know  Him  more  and 
be  His  always. 
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Chapel,  ChuRCh,  Cathedral 


by  Father  Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 

The  spires  that  identify  the 
Abbey,  and  mark  her  position 
on  the  Carolina  countryside, 
were  not  the  first  symbols  of 
the  Benedictine  presence  in 
the  state.  Although  the  church 
would  eventually  be  the  central 
building  of  the  campus,  ground 
was  not  broken  until  sixteen 
years  had  passed  from  the 
founding  of  the  institution  in 
1876.  Around  the  vacant  spot 
reserved  for  the  church  there 
arose,  piecemeal,  wings  of  the 
residential  and  academic 
buildings,  forming  with  increas- 
ing clarity,  as  each  new  part 
appeared,  the  imposing  "U" 


Special 
Edition 


This  issue  of  Crescat 
features  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Mary,  Help  of 
Christians,  it  is  this 
building  which,  through- 
out its  ninety  years  of  ser- 
vice, has  most  perfectly 
represented  the  spirit 
and  values  of  the  Abbey. 
The  spires  of  the  Church 
are  among  the  most 
familiar  landmarks  in  the 
local  area,  and  the 
building  itself  is  listed  in 
the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

This  article  is  the  third 
in  Crescat's  series  on  the 
principal  buildings  at  the 
Abbey. 

—Editor 


which  would  be  the  backdrop 
for  the  center  edifice. 

Construction  of  a  monastery 
church,  however,  was  so  large 
a  project  that  adequate  finan- 
cing and  an  environment  of 
permanence  had  to  be 
guaranteed  first.  Work  on  the 
church  did  not  start  until  1892. 
CHAPEL  OF  MARYHELP 

The  first  religious  services  at 
the  monastery  were  held  in  a 
corner  room  of  one  of  the 
frame  buildings  on  the  campus. 
Construction  of  even  a  tem- 
porary chapel  building  seemed 
unjustified  in  those  early  days. 

When  the  new  monastery 


was  a  year  old,  and  its  first 
academic  calendar  had  closed, 
Boniface  Wimmer,  the  Abbot 
of  Saint  Vincent  monastery  in 
Pennsylvania  made  his  first  in- 
spection tour  of  the  North 
Carolina  foundation.  Wimmer, 
the  German  born  founder  of 
Benedictine  life  in  this  country 
was  responsible  for  the 
Carolina  monastery,  and  as  its 
major  superior  he  ordered 
construction  of  a  frame  chapel 
in  1877.  Abbot  Boniface  man- 
dated that  the  building  not  seat 
more  than  one  hundred  per- 
sons, however,  since  —  by  his 
count  —  even  if  it  were  ever 


named  a  parish  church,  there 
would  be  no  more  than  three 
Catholic  families  to  worship 
there.  But  Wimmer  promised 
to  donate  the  first  organ,  and 
according  to  his  instructions, 
construction  began  immediate- 
ly. The  first  Mass  in  the  chapel 
of  Mary  Help  of  Christians,  was 
held  on  8  September  1877, 
feast  of  the  nativity  of  the 
Virgin. 

When  the  monastery  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  Abbey 
in  1884,  it  acquired  in- 
dependence from  the  Penn- 
sylvania monastery,  and  was 
finally  considered  a  permanent 
foundation,  with  its  own  per- 
sonnel and  a  separate  cor- 
porate structure.  Leo  Haid, 
who  was  elected  the  first  abbot 
although  he  had  never  even 
seen  the  young  monastery, 
found  himself  the  master  of  a 
pitiful  collection  of  buildings. 
He  immediately  ordered  im- 
provements in  the  grounds  and 
began  planning  the  necessary 
construction  work. 

The  first  building  project 
completed  under  Haid's 
guidance  was  the  enlargement 
of  the  frame  chapel  so  it  would 
accommodate  one  hundred  fif- 
ty worshipers.  The  work  started 
in  December  of  1886.  Not  on- 
ly was  more  space  provided, 
but  a  new  belfry  was  added  as 
well. 

The  completed  building  was 
painted  white;  it  had  a  brown 
border,  green  shutters  and  a 
red  roof.  Inside,  the  sanctuary 
was  enlarged  also,  and 
bordered  by  a  new  black 
walnut  communion  rail.  The 
ceiling  was  painted  blue.  The 
wall  paper  was  merely  describ- 
ed as  "costly."  The  whole  effort 
had  taken  less  than  a  month 
and  a  half. 
CHURCH  OF  MARYHELP 

The  remaining  obstacle  to  a 
permanent  church  was  finan- 
cial. But  by  1892,  when  the 
money  had  still  not  appeared, 
Haid  decided  to  start  construc- 
tion anyway.  The  frame  chapel 


The  original  chapel  at   Belmont,   after  being  enlarged.   Fathers  Felix 
Hintemeyer  and  Aloysius  Hanlon  are  standing  in  front. 


was,  he  said,  "a  miserable 
wooden  shed."  So  on  9 
February  1892,  Haid  met  with 
P.  E.  Lentz,  L.  H.  Lentz,  and 
William  McKnight,  all  from 
nearby  Mount  Holly  Township, 
and  contracted  their  delivery 
of  "three  hundred  thousand 
more-or-less,  good,  smooth- 
brick",  3"  x  4"  x  8"  each,  to  be 
delivered  to  the  site  of  the  new 
church.  The  Abbey  agreed  to 
pay  four  dollars  per  thousand 
and  to  supply  the  wood  "for 
the  brick  burning,  and  to  fur- 
nish all  stock,  sand,"  etc.  Ar- 
chitectural drawings,  reported- 
ly by  F.  Dietrich,  were  given  to 
the  contractor,  ).  H.  Thore,  of 
Charlotte,  and  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Mary,  Help  of  Chris- 
tians was  finally  advancing 
toward  reality.  As  for  paying  for 
the  building,  that  was  com- 
mended to  Providence. 

Ground-breaking  ceremonies 
were  scheduled  for  21  March 
1892,  the  feast  of  Saint 
Benedict.  The  day's  festivities 
began  at  9:00  that  morning 
with  Mass.  The  choir  sang  the 
commons  from  the  "Saint 
Aloysius  Mass",  accompanied 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Abbey 
Orchestra.  Dinner  followed, 
and  in  the  afternoon,  Haid  dug 
the  first  shovelful  of  dirt  with 
"glad  tones  of  music"  sounding 
in  the  background.  The  Mount 
Holly  News  reported  that  each 
person  present  then  dug  a 
shovelful,  and  "it  was  very 
amusing  to  see  the  ladies 
swinging  the  shovel,  or  rather 
attempting  to  do  so"  while  the 
band  continued  to  play. 

The  planned  church  was  not 
as  grand  as  Haid  wanted,  but 
it  was  as  much  as  seemed  prac- 
tical at  the  time.  The  Abbot 


wanted  one  "which  is  in  some 
way  worthy  of  God",  but  at  the 
time,  Haid  wrote  to  the  Prior  of 
Saint  Vincent,  "The  Abbey  is 
sadly  pushed  for  money." 
Brother  Gilbert  Koberzynski,  a 
fifty-two  year  old  monk, 
remembered  as  a  former  boat- 
wright,  was  assigned  to  direct 
the  work  of  construction  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Thore. 
Brother  Charles  Eckel  directed 
the  interior  woodwork.  Monks 
and  employees  worked  to- 
gether on  both  the  construc- 
tion and  masonry. 

The  cornerstone  was  blessed 
on  the  fourth  of  May,  the 
ceremony  being  preceded  by 
an  evening  of  dramatics  and 


music.  At  9:00  a.m.  on  the 
fourth,  Haid  conducted  a 
thanksgiving  service  in  the 
frame  chapel.  But  the  principal 
activity  began  at  3:00  p.m., 
when  the  procession  started  its 
journey  from  the  College 
Building  to  the  site  for  the  new 
church. 

According  to  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  hundreds  of  people 
attended;  an  extra  train  was 
even  arranged  to  bring  people 
from  Wilmington.  The  proces- 
sion was  ordered  with  acolytes 
first,  followed  by  students,  ban- 
ner bearers,  the  band,  clergy- 
men and  monks,  then  Bishop 
Haid.  The  blessing  of  the  cor- 
nerstone preceeded  the  seal- 
ing of  its  contents  (various 
newspapers,  coins,  medals,  and 
a  Latin  document  begging  God 
that  "this  church  may  become 
a  perpetual  monument  of 
religion  in  these  districts"). 
Haid  then  preached,  blessed 
the  people,  after  which  all  pre- 
sent returned  to  the  wooden 
chapel  for  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

The  day  concluded  with  a 
torchlight  procession  in  the 
evening,  and  a  "grand  illumina- 
tion," during  which  people  wat- 


ched the  effects  of  the  colored 
lights  on  the  Lourdes  Grotto 
and  listened  to  the  band  and 
orchestra  perform.  Finally 
there  was  a  balloon  ascension 
(the  balloon  finally  landed  two 
miles  out  of  Charlotte  at  9:35 
p.m.),     then    the    Chinese 


lanterns  which  decorated  the 
grotto  were  extinguished,  and 
the  guests  went  home. 

Work  on  the  church  began  in 
earnest. 

HAID  AND  DREXEL 

By  the  summer  of  1 893 ,  Haid 


The  Abbey  Church  under  construction 


was  desperate  for  funds;  accor- 
dingly, he  appealed  as  a  final 
resort  to  Katharine  Drexel,  the 
Philadelphia  heiress  and  foun- 
dress. Drexel  was  noted  for  her 
generosity  to  Catholic  charities 
which  would  advance  the 
church's  service  to  Blacks  and 
Indians,  and  Haid  approached 
her  on  precisely  these  gounds. 
Abbot  Leo  wrote  his  proposal 
to  Mother  Katharine  on  24 
June  1893.  He  wished  to  build 
a  magnificent  church,  he  said, 
for  the  service  of  all  Catholics, 
regardless  of  race.  And  he  pro- 


steeple-jacks  at  work  in  1 9 1 6. 
posed  to  terminate  services  in 
Saint  Benedict  Church,  the 
house  of  worship  he  had 
already  built  for  the  Gaston 
County  Blacks,  and  have  both 
races  attend  services  in  his  new 
Abbey  Church  of  Maryhelp. 
"The  Moral  Effect  on  the 
Catholics  in  North  Carolina 
especially"  he  suggested,  "and 
in  other  Southern  States, 
would  be  a  great  gain.  If  the 
Benedictines  at  the  Abbey  and 
in  Charlotte  break  down  the 
ugly  prejudices  against  Colored 
people  —  it  would  go  far  to 
enable  the  Bishop  to  insist  on 
building  all  future  churches 
large  enough  to  make  decent 
room  for  Colored  people.  This 
last  reason  seems  to  me  the 
principal  motive.  There  is  no 
use  in  butting  the  head  against 
the  hard  wall  of  prejudice  — 
but  we  may  climb  over  the  wall 
or  go  around  it  slowly  — 
especially  by  good  example." 


Mother  Drexel  promptly  gave 
$4,000.  And  on  20  October 
1893,  Haid  wrote  that  due  to 
her  generosity,  "I  can  now 
finish  the  church." 

In  praising  Katharine  Drexel, 
Haid  was  not  overstating  his 
dependency  on  the  nun's 
generosity.  The  finished  church 
would  cost  about  $60,000,  at  a 
time  when  enrollment  in  the 
College  was  down  by  almost 
thirty  students,  a  substantial 
reduction,  and  construction 
work  was  promising  to  run 
months  longer  than  originally 
anticipated;  the  farm  was  only 
a  moderate  success  that  year; 
the  Vicariate  was  proving  a 
financial  drain  on  the  Abbey, 
and  Belmont  monks  were  try- 
ing to  support  apostolates  in 
four  separate  states.  The  pros- 
pect of  celebrating  the  first 
Mass  in  his  long  awaited  church 
before  the  end  of  1893,  gave 
Haid  enormous  pleasure  and 
relief. 

CONSTRUCTION  ENDS 

The  final  form  of  the  church 
did  lack  some  of  the  ornamen- 
tation Haid  had  wanted.  For  ex- 
ample the  Abbot-Bishop  had 
quietly  delayed  the  purchase  of 
new  Stations  of  the  Cross, 
merely  translating  the  ones 
from  the  frame  chapel.  But  all 
the  essentials  had  been  provid- 
ed in  some  form.  The  facade  of 
the  Abbey  Church  was  in 
glorious  contrast  with  the  sur- 
rounding    North     Carolina 


The  Felgemaker  organ, 
farmland,  and  members  of  all 
religions  came  to  look  inside.  It 
was,  at  that  time,  the  largest 
Catholic  church  in  the  state. 

The  church  was  a  modified 
Gothic-Revival  structure,  brick 
with  granite  trim.  Designed  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  Cross,  its 
length  was  divided  into  eight 
bays  with  a  width  roughly 
equal  to  two.  The  front 
featured  a  granite  arch,  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  tracery 
window.  There  were  projecting 
front  corner  towers,  one  about 
fifty  feet  higher  than  the  other; 
each  had  an  octagonal  belfry 
and  a  spire.  The  higher  tower, 
at  the  southwest  corner,  includ- 
ed the  bells  and  was  intended 
to    symbolize    the    active 


This  photograph,  taken  in  the  Lourdes  Grotto  in  1894,  shows  the  back  of 
the  newly  completed  church.  The  monastery  building  does  not  yet  stretch 
behind  the  church,  and  the  frame  building  is  in  the  last  of  its  several  loca- 
tions, prior  to  being  razed. 


apostolate  of  the  monks.  The 
"quiet"  tower,  lower  in  height 
and  lacking  bells,  symbolized 
the  monks'  hidden  life  of 
monastic  prayer.  Exterior  or- 
namentation consisted  of  pin- 
nacles, buttresses,  and  trim. 
The  most  serious  stylistic 
deviation  in  the  structure  was 
the  squared  eastern  end, 
where  an  apse  would  have 
been  more  appropriate. 

The  interior  of  the  church,  at 
an  elevation  of  four  steps,  was 
entered  by  massive  wooden 
doors  with  iron  frogs'.  The 
arched  ceiling  was  originally 
light  blue,  covered  with  gold 
fleurs-de-lis.  The  sanctuary, 
another  three  steps  higher,  was 
bordered  by  a  gilt  railing  of  but- 
ternut. A  red  velvet  carpet 
covered  the  center  aisle  and 
pointed  the  visual  line  toward 
the  main  altar.  In  the  sanctuary, 
on  the  north  wall,  was  an 
episcopal  throne,  twenty-six 
feet  in  height,  approached  by 
three  oak  steps.  The  throne's 
canopy  of  oak  and  gilt  was  top- 
ped with  a  spire  ascending 
almost  to  the  ceiling.  Padding 
was  deep  purple.  The  main 
altar,  and  this  too  was  of  gilt 
oak,  stood  thirty-six  feet  in 
height  and  included  three 
niches,  with  blue  ceilings  dot- 
ted with  stars.  Father  Joseph 
Jessing,  of  an  orphanage  in  Col- 
umbus, Ohio,  furnished  the 
wood  work. 

The  main  altar  featured  the 
statue  of  Mary,  Help  of  Chris- 
tians, flanked  by  images  of 
Saints  Joachim  and  Anne. 
Scholastica  and  Benedict  had 
altars  to  the  side.  The  Saint 
Joseph  altar  in  the  left  transept 
had  statues  of  Joseph, 
Augustine  of  Cantebury,  and 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The 
Baptismal  font  stood  nearby. 
An  altar  dedicated  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  dominated  the 
right  transept,  with  statuary  im- 
ages of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  Aloysius  Gonzaga,  and 
Rose  of  Lima. 

Seating  in  the  nave  was  divid- 
ed by  three  aisles,  and  an  en- 
tire length  of  the  church  was 
reserved  for  Blacks.  There  were 
two  Gothic  confessionals  of 
polished  oak,  "undoubted- 
ly. .   enumerated  among  the 


The  Francis 

handsomest  in  the  South"  ac- 
cording to  the  Church  News,  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  periodical. 

In  the  choir  stood  a  pipe 
organ  by  A.  B.  Felgemaker,  of 
Erie,  Pennsylvania.  It  had  a 
white  oak  case,  and  its  thirty- 
three  pipes  were  decorated 
with  bronze  and  gold.  The  in- 
strument had  two  manuals  and 
twenty-five  stops  and  couplers. 

But  the  crown  of  the  church 
was  its  extraordinary  windows. 
Measuring  5'x  18',  and  design- 
ed as  gothic  arches,  they  con- 
tributed a  striking,  rich  luster  to 
the  interior  of  the  church.  Four 
single-figure  windows  by 
Schneider  of  Ratisbon,  Bavaria, 
decorated  the  transepts.  But 
the  main  body  and  the  chancel 
featured  ten  windows  from  the 
Royal  Bavarian  Establishment 


Mayer  windows  on  the  south  wall:  Saints  Gertrude,  Boniface,  Bernard,  Leo,  < 

of  Francis  Mayer  and  Company     surface  by  a  heating  process, 


in  Munich.  Mayer's  exhibition 
at  the  Columban  Exhibition 
(World's  Fair)  in  Chicago,  a 
display  which  included  win- 
dows destined  for  North 
Carolina  as  well  as  his  now 
famous  window  for  Annapolis 
(Christ  stilling  the  waves),  had 


making  them  portraits  on  glass, 
and  far  more  life-like  than  or- 
dinary American  work  of  the 
period.  The  hand  of  different 
artists  is  obvious.  The 
renaissance  styling  in  the 
hands  of  Saint  Maurus  con- 
trasts beautifully  with  the  glov- 


taken  four  gold  medals  for  the     ed,  quasi-Byzantine  effect  of 


manufacturer  in  1893.  Never- 
theless, the  distinction  of  the 
windows  lay  less  in  their  vic- 
tories than  in  their  artistry. 
Each  of  the  $280  windows 


Anselm.  The  best  windows  are 
the  richly  embellished  Saint 
Patrick,  featuring  magnificent 
detail  in  the  face  and  robes, 
and  a  depth  of  color  that  is  un- 


for  Belmont  featured  a  single     surpassed;  and  the  Saint  Placid 


saint  in  the  center  light,  with 
ornamentation  in  the  side 
panels.  Not  actually  stained 
glass,  they  were  painted,  in  the 
manner    of    most    European 


window,  an  engaging  study 
with  a  powerful  and  pro- 
vocative face  set  off  by  an 
undetailed  cloak  that  seems 
almost  unfinished.  The  Saint 


glass  at  the  time,  with  pigments     Leo  the  Great  window,  copied 
which  were  fused  with  the  host     from  the  designs  Mayer  ex- 


nd  Maurus. 

ecuted  for  the  Vatican  as  a  gift 
for  Pope  Leo  XIII,  is  of  special 
interest,  also,  although  its 
parallel,  Saint  Gregory,  is  more 
perfectly  rendered. 
HAID  S  CHURCH 

If  Leo  Haid  was  disappointed 
in  his  new  church,  he  conceal- 
ed the  fact,  and  arranged  a 
special  railroad  car  —  a  "train 
de  luxe",  it  was  termed  —  for 
Monday  evening,  9  April  1894, 
to  bring  James  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons to  Belmont  for  the 
dedication.  At  1:00  p.m.  on  the 
tenth,  the  Gibbons  entourage 
reached  the  Abbey.  And 
despite  inclement  weather  — 
"the  very  bowels  of  the  clouds 
seemed  to  empty  themselves", 
according  to  one  newspaper  — 
the  festivities  began. 

In  his  usual  senario  for  a 
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The  Francis  Mayer  windows  along  the  north  wall:  Saints  Placid,  Gregory,  Anselm,  Patrick,  and  Walburga. 


This  is  the  oldest  known  photograph  of  the  Abbey  Church  after  its 
completion. 


festive  occasion,  Bishop  Haid 
arranged  for  a  dramatic 
presentation  to  begin  the 
celebration.  The  College's 
drama  group  presented  Saint 
Cecelia  that  evening,  with  a 
cast  which  included  a  student 
named  George  Taylor.  Thirty 
years  later,  Taylor  would  suc- 
ceed Haid  as  abbot  of 
Belmont. 

On  1 1  April  1894,  the  feast  of 
Saint  Leo,  the  dignitaries  and 
people  assembled  for  the 
dedication.  Though  admission 
to  the  church  required  a  ticket, 
Haid  had  distributed  them 
generously,  and  the  building 
was  quickly  filled.  The  cere- 
monies progressed  smoothly, 
however,  as  Gibbons  perform- 
ed the  blessing,  and  Haid 
officiated  at  the  Mass.  The 
choir  sang  Mozart  —  Haid  had 
even  permitted  a  choir  of  "mix- 
ed'' voices  —  and  Father 
Ganss,  a  Pennsylvania  priest 
imported  for  the  occasion, 
presided  at  the  Felgemaker 
console. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  preached 
that  day,  reminding  all 
assembled  that  he  had  chosen 


the  Benedictines  for  this  land 
in  North  Carolina.  He  did  not 
mention  that  he  had  done  so 
only  after  the  Redemptorists 
had  turned  him  down. 

The  frame  chapel  had  been 
demolished  before  the  Car- 
dinal arrived  at  Belmont,  and 
the  new  church,  125' in  length, 
and  50'  wide,  may  have  seem- 
ed less  a  palace  without  the 
comparison.  But  the  memory 
of  the  frame  structure,  once 


dubbed  "the  poorest  cathedral 
in  the  world",  was  a  reminder 
to  the  Benedictine  monks  of 
the  generosity  of  Providence 
and  Katharine  Drexel. 

Haid  would  make  few 
changes  in  his  church  during 
the  remaining  years  of  his 
reign.  What  he  did  contribute 
were  further  elements  of 
distinction.  In  1896  he  moved 
to  install  the  new  Stations  of 
the  Cross,  which  he  wanted  to 
stand  6' 3"  framed.  Executed  in 
bas  relief,  he  selected  tender 
images  in  subdued  colors. 
Though  undistinguished  ar- 
tistically, they  are  particulariz- 
ed by  the  sensitivity  of  their 
subjects.  The  eighth  Station,  in 
which  Christ  turns  to  the  ladies 
of  Jerusalem  to  give  his  bless- 
ing, is  perhaps  the  most 
notable  of  the  images. 

The  following  year  Haid  hired 
A.  F.  Sauerwald  of  Richmond  to 
add  "frescoes".  But  the 
Bishop's  last  major  gift  to  the 
Abbey  Church  was  its  greatest 
honor.  In  1910,  when  the  Ab- 
bey was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  a  Nullius  Diocese,  the  church 
was  created  a  cathedral.  It  was 
the  only  Abbey  Cathedral  ever 
erected  in  this  country. 
SUCCESSORS  TO 
BISHOP  HAID 

Haid's  successor,  Abbot  Vin- 
cent (George)  Taylor,  inherited 
his  Cathedral  in  good  condition 
in  1924.  He  found  little  need  of 
imposing  his  own  mark  on  the 
building.  Taylor  did,  however, 
have  the  monastic  choirstalls 
placed    in    the    sanctuary    in 


1943,  and  during  his  reign  the 
organ  was  enlarged  by  the 
Moeller  company,  which  sup- 
plied a  two  manual  instrument 
in  a  plain  oak  case  in  1945. 
World  War  II  prevented 
celebration  of  the  church's 
golden  jubilee,  but  these  im- 
provements contributed  to  the 
quality  and  nature  of  the 
Cathedral's  use. 

One  interesting  effort  did 
arise,  however.  Father  Anselm 
Biggs  submitted  to  Taylor  a 
plan  for  enlarging  the 
Cathedral,  the  work  to  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  four- 
teenth centenary,  in  1950,  of 
the  founding  of  the  Benedic- 
tine Order.  Biggs'  design,  dated 
10  September  1946,  would 
have  provided  the  apse  (the 


building's  one  design  failure), 
and  connected  the  church  with 
the  monastery,  thus  providing 
a  statio  corridor.  Biggs  envi- 
sioned an  ambulatory  with  ten 
altars  in  honor  of  various  black 
Benedictines,  and  an  emphasis 
on  the  Abbey  Cathedral  as  the 
center  of  the  local  monks' 
celebration  of  their  foundation 
as  an  Order.  Financial  exigen- 
cies forbade  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  Biggs  plan. 

Taylor's  successor,  Walter 
Coggin,  elected  abbot  in  1959, 
inherited  a  church  whose 
disrepair  was  increasingly  ob- 
vious, "the  walls  were  dingy," 
reads  a  1964  account,  "the 
floor  was  close  to  collapsing; 
the  beauty  that  once  was  the 
Cathedral  was  faded."  Clearly 


pie,  direct  expression  har- 
monized so  perfectly  with  the 
monastic        values        that 


underscored  the  Cathedral's 
use,  that  the  effect  proved 
complementary  in  both  its  ar- 
tistic and  spiritual  roles. 

The  renovation  was  an 
almost  complete  interior 
change.  As  one  contemporary 
account  reads,  "We  opened  the 
doors,  and  the  bulldozer  drove 
in."  A  complete  crypt  was  add- 
ed to  the  building,  housing 
twenty-seven  altars  for  Masses 
sine  populo.  In  the  main  body 
of  the  Cathedral,  exposed 
cedar  appeared  on  the  ceiling; 
oak  furnishings  with  an  olive 
stain  were  provided;  Georgia 
marble  was  featured;  steel 
sculptures  by  Armando  del 
Cimmuto  were  installed;  and 
undyed,  highly  polished, 
flagstone  covered  the  floor. 
Zimmer  and  Sons  installed 
their  first  American  opus  in  the 
Abbey  Cathedral,  a  three 
manual  instrument  they  still 
use  as  a  showcase  of  the  organ 
builder's  craft. 

From  the  original  interior  of 
the  Cathedral,  only  the  win- 
dows, Stations  (now  without 
frames),    and   the   venerated 


it  was  incumbent  on  Coggin  to 
rectify  the  situation  or  risk  los- 
ing the  building. 

Friedrich  H.  Schmitt,  a 
German-born  Charlotte  ar- 
chitect, was  engaged  in  1964  to 
supervise  the  restoration  work. 
He  produced  a  radical  new 
statement  of  the  interior 
design,  oriented  toward  the 
"use  of  real  materials.  Nothing 
artificial  is  used  for  God's 
house."  The  result  was  dramatic 
and  jarring  at  first,  but  its  sim- 


statue  of  Mary,  Help  of  Chris- 
tians were  retained.  Abbot 
Walter  consecrated  the 
renovated  Cathedral  of 
Maryhelp  on  28  March  1965. 
The  Cathedral  also  acquired 
a  piazza  which  complemented 
the  new  narthex  on  which  the 
original  granite  entrance  frame 
was    placed.    The    narthex 


Vincent  Taylor,  second  Abbot 
Nullius,  standing  in  front  of  the 
abbot-ordinary's  throne 


Brother  George  Poellath,  seen  here 
in  I960,  was  Cathedral  Sacristan  for 
more  than  half  of  the  church's 
history. 

became  the  Baptistry  of  the 
renovated  building,  the  new 
font  being  its  featured 
appointment. 

The  granite  boulder  which 
became  the  Baptismal  vessel 
was  supposedly  once  used  as 
an  Indian  altar,  and  later 
employed  as  a  slave  block.  It 
now  bears  the  legend:  "Upon 
this  rock,  men  once  were  sold 
into  slavery.  Now  upon  this 
rock,  through  the  waters  of 
Baptism  men  become  free 
children  of  God."  Just  as  the 
stone  once  dominated  the 
property  of  the  Abbey  —  early 


The  Renovation 

1964  -  1965 
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monks  called  the  foundation 
"Maria  Stein"  ("Mary  of  the 
Stone")  —  so  it  now  dominates 
the  entrance  to  the 
monastery's  church. 

The     Coggin     renovation 
stands  today  in  good  repair. 


The  Cathedral  status  ter- 
minated on  1  January  1977,  but 
the  building  has  been  inscrib- 
ed on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  Ninety  years 
after  its  construction,  the 
church  is  still  used  daily  for  the 


solemn  celebration  of  the 
Divine  Office  and  Mass. 
Though  not  a  parish  church,  it 
annually  hosts  funerals,  wed- 
dings, baptisms,  and  other 
celebrations.  Organists, 
chamber  musicians,  and 
vocalists  come  regularly  to  ply 
their  art  in  Maryhelp's  environ- 
ment of  faith  and  dignity,  and 
its  complementary  acoustics. 
The  College's  Baccalaureate 
Mass  is  held  in  the  Abbey 
Church  each  year,  and  tourists, 
students,  families,  and  friends 
of  the  Abbey  on  all  levels  know 
this  building  as  the  focus 
around  which  Belmont's  work 
centers.  It  is  no  longer  the 
largest  church  in  the  state,  but 
it  is  still  the  symbol  of  Haid's  vi- 
sion for  Belmont  Abbey,  and 
the  meaning  he  assigned  to 
those  two  spires  stands 
unchanged. 
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ppayeR  and  wopk:  Richmond  Benedictines 


Though  Benedictine  monks 
had  been  stationed  in  Richmond 
since  before  the  Civil  War, 
their  primary  work  had  centered 
around  the  parish  of  Saint  Ma- 
ry. This  church,  which  minis- 
tered essentially  to  the  Ger- 
man-Americans, and  operated 
a  parochial  and  secondary 
school,  was  home  to  the  monks, 
but  gave  little  promise  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  and  indepen- 
dent monastery.  The  site  was 
considered  unhealthy;  there 
was  no  room  for  expansion,  and 
the  changing  population  of 
the  area  cast  serious  limitations 
on  prospects  for  development. 

This  situation  continued  for 
the  first  half  century  of  Bene 
dictine  life  in  Virginia.  During 
this  time  Saint  Vincent  Arch- 
abbey  in  Pennsylvania  had  giv- 
en over  the  Richmond  mission 
to  Belmont  Abbey  in  North 
Carolina,  another  Benedictine 
monastery  and  school  had  been 
founded  in  northern  Virginia, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  Rich- 
mond monks  remained  static, 
at  best.  But  Bishop  Leo  Haid, 
who  was  abbot  in  Carolina,  had 
confidence  in  Richmond  as  a 
monastic  center,  and  deter- 
mined to  break  the  dormancy 
there,  and  give  new  promise  to 
the  foundation. 

The  year  was  1910,  Haid's 
silver  jubilee  as  an  abbot,  when 
negotiations  for  change  suc- 
ceeded. The  Benedictines  were 
given  a  new  parish  territory  in 
Richmond's  promising  west  end. 
There  they  bought  a  full  city 
block  of  property.  A  school  was 
built,  a  monastery,  and  even- 
tually a  church.  Saint  Benedict 
Priory  in  Richmond  had  begun. 

Today  Saint  Benedict  Priory 
is  thriving,  with  a  respected  pre- 
paratory school  for  boys,  con- 
siderable pastoral  responsibil- 
ities, and  a  firm  commitment 
to  the  monastic  life  and  its  fu- 
ture in  Richmond. 


iThe  Benedictine  monastery 
in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Saint 
Benedict  Priory,  is  staffed  by  the 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey  in 
North  Carolina.  In  this  issue  of 
CRESCAT,  the  focus  is  on  the 
Virginia  monks,  their  monastery, 
their  life  of  work  and  prayer. 

HThe  Richmond  Priory  stands 
as  testimony  of  the  commitment 
of  monks  in  the  modern  world  to 
maintain  the  traditional  values 
of  the  religious  life,  integrating 
them  into  the  demands  of  our 
day.  These  men.  as  they  draw 
near  the  seventy-fifty  anniver- 
sary of  the  Priory's  foundation, 
are  contributing  to  the  life  of  the 
Church  in  Richmond  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  religious  life. 
CRESCAT  is  pleased  to  feature 
the  Richmond  monks  and  their 
work. 


|s|p§  monasteRy- 


Benedictine  monks  have  ex- 
isted in  the  Church  since  the 
sixth  century.  Saint  Benedict  of 
Nursia  wanted  to  create  an  en- 
vironment in  which  men  could 
dedicate  themselves  to  the 
work  of  his  three-fold  motto: 
First,  they  were  to  seek  that  in 
all  things,  Cod  may  be  glorified:  with 
that  in  mind  they  proceeded  to 
work  and  pray,  with  the  idea  that 
the  ideal  work  could  be  execu- 
ted in  the  environment  of  the 
cloister.  And  finally,  if  the  monk 
had  indeed  sought  to  live  for 
God's  glory,  and  had  given  him- 
self without  reservation  to 
prayer  and  work,  he  could  rea- 
lize their  third  motto,  which  is 
"pax"  or  "peace" '. 

Every  member  of  the  monas- 
tery, whether  brother  or  priest, 
is  a  monk.  If  a  man  should  also 
be  called  to  ordination,  his 
priesthood  would  be  exercised 
within  the  larger  context  of  his 
monastic  life  and  assignments. 
Young  men  who  wish  to  become 
Benedictines  offer  themselves 
primarily  to  the  monastic  ideal. 


i  saint  Benedict  ppiopy- 


At  present  Saint  Benedict's 
is  a  dependent  Priory.  Its  per- 
sonnel are  members  of  the 
monastery  at  Belmont  Abbey, 
North  Carolina,  but  are  assigned 
by  the  Abbot  to  work  in  Vir- 
ginia. Ten  monks  in  solemn 
vows  are  the  necessary  nucleus 
for  petitioning  for  the  elevation 
of  the  Priory  into  an  indepen- 
dent house,  with  its  own  mem- 
bership and  local  jurisdiction. 
Before  independent  status  is 
granted,  a  monastery  must  also 
show  prospects  for  vocations, 
reasonable  financial  stability, 
and  a  properly  ordered  life  with 
both  monastic  observance  and 
appropriate  work. 

Saint  Benedict's  has  already 
been  given  permission  to  oper- 
ate its  own  novitiate  for  train- 
ing young  men  to  live  the  mon- 
astic life  in  Richmond.  Under 
this  arrangement,  men  entering 
the  monastery,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  serving  in  Richmond, 
can  affiliate  from  the  beginning 


with  Saint  Benedict  Priory.  Until 
the  monastery  in  Richmond  a- 
chieves  its  independence  from 
the  Carolina  abbey,  however, 
the  candidates  (like  all  the  other 
Richmond  monks)  are  officially 
considered  monks  of  Belmont. 

As  a  novice,  the  young  man  is 
introduced  to  the  monastic  i- 
deal  and  trained  for  the  disci- 
pline and  responsibility  that 
promote  a  balanced  life  of  work 
and  prayer.  After  novitiate,  the 
candidate  enters  a  period  (of 


at  least  three  years)  during  which 
he  is  an  apprentice  monk  (called 
a  "junior"),  and  follows  the  mon- 
astery's schedule,  works  in  the 
apostolates,  and  strives  toward  a 
conversion  of  values  and  lifestyle 
according  to  the  monastic  ethos. 

After  his  apprenticeship,  he 
may  petition  to  vow  a  life-long 
commitment  to  stability  in  his 
monastery,  conversion  of  life, 
and  obedience  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Benedictine  Rule. 


a  different  kind  of  monastery  - 


The  Benedictines  at  Saint 
Benedict  Priory  have  a  more  ur- 
ban setting  than  is  ordinarily 
associated  with  monasteries. 
Though  the  environment  of 
quiet  and  recollection— neces- 
sary as  it  is  for  prayer— is  not  an 
option  for  monks,  the  Richmond 
monastery's  setting  has  proven 
a  unique  blessing  for  the  life  of 
prayer.  The  area  itself  is  peace- 
ful. The  urban  location  provides 
a  particular  touchstone  with 
people's  problems.  The  tele- 
phone rings  late  into  the  night 
with  requests  for  prayer  and 
pastoral  aid.  But  the  monks  ex- 
pect to  be  on  call  at  all  times  to 
give  witness  to  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  modern  world. 
The  setting  of  Saint  Benedict 
Priory,  rather  than  inhibiting  the 
life  of  prayer,  gives  constant 
and  unceasing  fodder  to  the 
monks'  life  of  intercession,  sac- 
rifice, and  service. 
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Monastic  life  calls  for  the  men 
of  Richmond  to  live  as  a  family, 
of  which  the  superior  is  the  Fa- 
ther. In  addition  to  duties  in  the 
apostolates,  each  person  has 
responsibilities  in  the  house, 
ranging  from  porter  (answering 
the  door  and  telephone),  to 
leader  at  prayer,  to  cleaning, 
painting,  doing  laundry.  Meals 
and  prayers  are  in  common, 
and  all  assignments  are  seen  as 
part  of  the  whole  monastery's 
work,  rather  than  merely  an  in- 
dividual's activities. 

The  primary  apostolate  of 
Saint  Benedict  Priory  is  prayer 
and  the  witness  of  the  monastic 
life  to  the  values  and  teachings 
of  Christ.  The  monks  also  oper- 
ate the  Benedictine  High  School, 
a  college-preparatory,  military 
day  school,  on  the  Priory's 
grounds;  and  they  staff  Saint 
Benedict  parish,  which  is  adja- 
cent to  the  Priory.  Monks  also 
fill  chaplaincies,  and  engage  in 
other  works. 

The  common  prayer  of  the 
Benedictine  Monks  in  Richmond 
takes  place  both  in  the  monks' 
chapel  in  the  Priory  and  in  Saint 
Benedict  Church.  The  public  of- 
ten attends  the  Conventual 
Mass  and  other  services.  Indi- 
vidual prayer,  spiritual  reading, 
and  study  are  also  undertaken 
by  each  monk. 


the  f  utuRe 


Saint  Benedict' s  is  now  work- 
ing toward  the  status  of  an  in- 
dependent monastery.  It  has 
established  the  monastic  obser- 
vance; its  major  apostolates  are 
stable  and  respected;  it  has  ac- 
quired land  to  facilitate  future 
expansion.  The  Priory  also  has 
permission  to  receive  its  own 
novices  now,  in  creating  the 
necessary  staffing  for  an  inde- 
pendent monastery.  Saint  Ben- 
edict Priory  is  moving  toward 
the  fulfullment  of  its  founder's 
dream:  to  be  a  Benedictine  re- 
ligious and  educational  center 
in  Richmond. 


Most  photographs  in  this  issue  of  Crescat  were  provided  by  the  Reverend  Augustine  Cunningham,  O.S.B. 
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the  Benedictine  monks  of  Richmond 


The  work  of  the  Belmont  Benedic- 
tines at  the  Priory  in  Richmond  is 
multifarious.  And  the  monks  themselves 
are  no  less  diverse.  The  men  are 
united  by  their  common  goals,  wit- 
nessed in  the  monastic  vows  they  have 
all  taken,  and  by  their  shared  life  of 
prayer  and  work. 

The  original  apostolates  of  the  Priory 
monks  stemed  from  two  specific  needs 
of  the  Church  in  Richmond.  When 
Benedictines  moved  to  the  West  End 
it  was  with  a  special  interest  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  boys  and  the  parochial 
needs  of  all  Catholics.  Benedictine  High 
School  and  Saint  Benedict  Parish  were 
the  result,  and  both  are  still  led  today 
by  the  monks  of  Saint  Benedict  Priory. 


\n  the  years  that  followed,  the  monks 
at  the  Priory  expanded  their  aposto- 
lates, and  accepted  other,  primarily 
pastoral,  responsibilities  such  as  chap- 
laincies and  hospital  work.  The  focus 
is  still  on  the  monastic  life,  of  course  — 
guided  by  Benedict's  Rule,  with  its 
familial  orientation,  and  the  guiding 
presence  of  a  spiritual  father— but  these 
more  active  avenues  of  commitment 
have  come  to  form  the  Richmond 
monks'  particularized  complement  for 
the  vowed  life  of  prayer,  stability,  obe- 
dience, and  monastic  conversion. 

These  are  the  solemnly  professed 
monks  currently  in  Richmond.  Their 
duties  expose  the  scope  of  the  Priory's 
active  apostolates. 
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Father  Benedict  McDermott, 
O.S.B.,  is  presently  serving  his 
second  term  as  Prior  of  Saint 
Benedict's.  The  Prior  is  respon- 
sible for  the  daily  administration 
of  the  monastery,  as  well  as  be- 
ing the  local  spiritual  head. 
Though  the  Abbot  of  Belmont  is 
the  true  superior  of  the  Priory, 
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FATHER  BENEDICT 

he  appoints  as  Prior  in  Richmond 
the  man  whom  he  considers 
best  qualified  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  the  Priory,  the  man 
most  likely  to  represent  the  best 
interests— both  spiritual  and 
temporal— of  the  monks  under 
his  care. 

Father  Benedict,  age  fifty,  is 
a  native  of  New  Jersey.  As  a 
young  man  he  went  to  the  mon- 
astery in  Belmont  where  he  has 
served  in  a  variety  of  positions. 
Among  his  jobs  have  been  Prior 
at  the  Abbey,  Novice  Master, 
teacher,  pastor  of  Saint  Michael 
Church  in  Gastonia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  in  Richmond  he  has 
taught,  been  pastor,  and  twice 
served  as  Prior. 

In  addition  to  being  Prior  at 
present,  Father  is  the  Formation 
Director  and  Novice  Master.  In 
this  capacity  he  is  responsible 
for  training  the  young  men  who 
enter  the  monastery  in  Rich- 
mond, and  for  guiding  their  ac- 
climation to  the  Benedictine  life. 
He  is  also  Vocations  Director, 
which  makes  him  the  chief  re- 
cruiter for  the  monastery. 

Three  committees  assist  Father 
Benedict  in  running  the  mon- 
astery. He,  Father  Henry,  and 
Father  Donald  constitute  the 
Formation  Committee  which 
sets  standards  and  policies  for 
the  guidance  of  the  newest 
members  of  Saint  Benedict 
Priory.  The  Liturgy  Committee, 


composed  of  Fathers  Benedict, 
Rembert,  and  Augustine,  over- 
sees the  needs  of  the  monks  in 
their  common  prayer.  And  Fa- 
thers Benedict,  Patrick,  Adrian, 
and  Frederick  serve  as  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Board 
of  governance  of  Benedictine 
High  School. 

Father  Patrick  Donahue, 
O.S.B.,  has  been  a  professed 
Benedictine  monk  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  most  of 
which  time  has  been  spent  in 
the  Richmond  Benedictines' 
apostolates.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged in  pastoral  work  at  Saint 
Benedict  Church  and  in  week- 
end missions,  as  well,  and  he 
was  chaplain  at  McGuire  Vet- 
erans Hospital.  Father  was  Ath- 
letic Director  of  the  High  School 
briefly,  and  coached  there  and 
at  the  parochial  school.  He  was 
also  chaplain  to  the  West  End 
Catholic  Men's  Association. 

But  the  focus  of  Father  Pat- 
rick's work  has  been  Benedictine 
High  School,  where  he  is  now 


FATHER  PATRICK 

the  senior  instructor.  In  the 
classroom  Father  has  taught  lan- 
guages and  religion.  The  weight 
of  his  teaching,  however,  has 
been  in  English.  Father  Patrick 
holds  a  Master's  Degree  from 
the  Catholic  University  of 
America. 

Father  Rembert  Codd,  O.S.B. 
who  has  also  passed  his  golden 
jubilee  of  profession,  has  been 
assigned  primarily  to  pastoral 
work  through  the  years.  After 
being  raised  to  the  priesthood 
in  1936,  Father  Rembert  did 
temporary  pastoral  duty  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, North  Carolina,  he 
returned  to  the  Abbey  then,  to 
be  the  assistant  disciplinarian  in 
the  school.  The  following  sum- 
mer he  was  assigned  to  the 
church  in  Salisbury,  North  Caro- 
lina, before  being  sent  to  Saint 


FATHER  REMBERT 

Benedict's  in  Richmond  "for  a 
year."  He  has  been  there 
ever  since. 

Father  Rembert  served  as  the 
assistant  pastor  of  Saint  Bene- 
dict Church  until  his  promotion 
to  the  pastorate  in  1957.  He 
held  that  position  until  his  re- 
tirement from  parochial  work  at 
the  close  of  1976. 

Despite  his  active  priestly  ser- 
vice, Father  has  also  taught 
throughout  his  time  in  Richmond, 
primarily  Latin.  Still  active  in  the 
school,  he  is  a  library  assistant 
at  present.  Father  Rembert  also 
does  hospital  visitations  at  Re- 
treat Hospital  and  Kensington 
Gardens. 

Father  Henry  Bollmann, 
O.S.B. ,  age  sixty-eight,  is  a 
Pennsylvania  native.  He  attend- 
ed Junior  College  at  the  Abbey 
in  Carolina,  then  entered  the 
monastery.  After  profession 
and  ordination,  he  was  sent  to 
study  in  the  sciences,  but  his 
teaching  experience  has  been 
varied.  Through  the  years  he 
remembers  being  assigned  to 
classes  in  biology,  physiology, 
bacteriology,  physical  science, 
religion,  algebra,  geometry, 
chemistry,  English,  Latin,  soci- 
ology, and  business  law— this 
variety  coming  in  service  at  the 
schools  in  both  Belmont  and 
Richmond. 

Like  most  of  the  Richmond 
monks,  Father  Henry  has  also 
done  pastoral  work,  including 
being  the  assistant  in  the  parish, 
hospital   visitations,   preaching 


iThe  Benedictine  monastery 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  Saint 
Benedict  Priory,  is  staffed  by  the 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey  in 
North  Carolina.  In  this  issue  of 
CRESCAT,  the  focus  is  on  the 
Virginia  monks,  their  monastery, 
their  life  of  work  and  prayer. 


and  weekend  parochial  assign- 
ments. But  he  emphasizes  that 
his  pastoral  work  has  always 
been  secondary  to  his  religious 
life,  and  his  responsibilities  as  a 
monk  have  primacy. 

Father  Henry  has  been  prior 
at  both  the  Abbey  and  Priory. 


FATHER  HENRY 


FATHER  THOMAS 

He  has  also  been  procurator  in 
Richmond.  At  present  he  is  still 
teaching  at  Benedictine  High 
School  and  he  is  confessor  for 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 
in  Richmond. 

Father  Thomas  Stumpf, 
O.S.B.,  is  a  native  of  Richmond. 
A  long  time  teacher  of  math- 
ematics, Father  Thomas  has 
worked  in  Benedictine  schools 
in  Richmond,  Belmont,  and  Sav- 
annah. He  has  also  done  pas- 
toral work,  including  a  year  as 
assistant  pastor  of  Saint  Bene- 
dict Church  in  Richmond. 

Father  is  a  silver  jubilarian  of 
both  profession  and  ordination. 
He  entered  the  monastery  at 
Belmont  at  age  eighteen.  His 
college  work  was  completed  at 
Saint  Benedict  College  in  Kan- 
sas, followed  by  theology  stud- 


FATHER  DONALD 

ies,  preparatory  to  priesthood, 
at  Belmont  Abbey.  His  graduate 
work  in  mathematics  earned  him 
the  Master's  degree  at  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary. 

Father  Thomas'  principal  as- 
signment is  as  chaplain  to  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  at  their 
home  for  the  aged  in  Richmond. 

Father  Donald  Scales,  O.S.B., 
a  native  of  Oneida,  New  York, 
is  a  silver  jubilarian  of  both 
monastic  profession  and  priest- 
hood. Since  entering  the  mon- 
astery he  has  served  in  a  variety 
of  jobs  including  pastoral  work, 
teaching  in  both  the  college  and 
high  school,  and  administrative 
duties.  He  has  been  particularly 
in  demand  as  a  counselor. 

Father  Donald's  years  in  Rich- 
mond have  made  broad  use  of 
his  talents.  Until  recently  he  was 
Vocations  Director  for  the  Priory, 
but  he  has  now  been  assigned 
to  serve  as  Associate  Pastor  of 
Saint  Benedict  Church.  Always 
active,  Father  still  finds  time  to 
teach  in  the  High  School.  He  is 
also  the  Richmond  area  spiritual 
director  for  the  Cursillo  program. 


Father  Adrian  Harmening, 
O.S.B.,  has  served  on  all  levels 
of  the  Benedictine  educational 
apostilate  in  Richmond.  He  has 
been  disciplinarian,  an  instruc- 
tor of  various  subjects,  including 
Latin  and  religion,  and  for  more 
than  twenty  years  has  been 
Principal  of  Benedictine  High 
School.  This  year  he  added  the 
job  of  Director  of  Development 
to  his  duties. 

Father  Adrian  studied  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and 
holds  two  Master's  degrees.  His 
seminary  studies  were  taken  at 
the  Abbey  in  Belmont.  His 
profession  as  monk  was  in  1949, 
and  his  priestly  ordination  in 
1955. 

Father  is  also  on  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  National 


FATHER  ADRIAN 


FATHER  AUGUSTINE 

Catholic  Committee  on  Scouting 
and  is  the  Boy  Scout  Chaplain 
for  the  Diocese  of  Richmond. 
Throughout  his  long  association 
with  the  youth  of  Richmond, 
both  in  the  academic  environ- 
ment and  with  scouting,  Father 
has  represented  the  commitment 
of  the  Richmond  Benedictines 
to  the  ideals  of  educating  boys 
in  a  way  that  develops  their 
intellectual,  physical,  and  spirit- 
ual potential,  and  instills  sound 
values. 

Father  Augustine  Cunning- 
ham, O.S.B.,  entered  the  mon- 
astery at  Belmont  in  1954.  He 
is  a  native  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. Since  being  assigned 
to  the  Priory  in  Richmond,  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  ed- 
ucational apostolate  there. 

At  present,  Father  Augustine 
is  the  Director  of  Counseling 
for  Benedictine  High  School, 
assisting  the  cadets  in  both  aca- 
demic and  personal  needs.  In 
his  long  tenure  in  Richmond, 
Father  has  also  taught  and 
been  disciplinarian. 

He  has  been  active  for  many 
years  in  the  students'  extra- 
curricular activities,  as  well. 
His  work  in  photography  is  well 
known,  and  he  is  the  advisor 
for  the  High  School's  yearbook. 


FATHER  KIERAN 

For  many  years,  Father  Aug- 
ustine was  also  the  director  of 
theatre  at  Benedictine  High 
School,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  on  all  levels  of  production. 

Father  KJeran  Neilson,  O.S.B., 
is  one  of  the  Abbey's  few  native 
North  Carolinians,  but  his 
monastic  life  has  been  divided  be- 
tween the  work  in  Richmond  and 
the  Abbey  in  his  home  state. 
Father  Kieran  has  taught  at  Bene- 
dictine and  at  Belmont.  He  has 
been  assistant  pastor  at  Saint 
Benedict's  and  at  Saint  Michael 
Church  in  Gastonia.  At  Belmont 
Abbey  College  he  worked  in  the 
admissions  program,  and  was 
active  in  pastoral  ministry. 

In  the  monastery  at  Belmont, 
Father  Kieran  has  served  in 
various  positions  of  responsi- 
bility, including  sub-prior.  In 
1973  he  brought  his  pastoral 
experience  to  the  position  of 


FATHER  FREDERICK 

Novice  Master  for  the  Abbey, 
where  in  a  three  year  tenure 
he  guided  fourteen  young  men 
toward  their  first  monastic  pro- 
fession, and  three  others  to  sol- 
emn vows.  It  was  the  largest 
number  of  professions  in  the 
history  of  the  Abbey  for  a  com- 
parable period  of  time. 

In  Richmond  now,  Father 
Kieran  continues  to  teach  in 
the  High  School.  His  primary 
pastoral  work  is  the  chaplaincy 
of  McGuire  veterans  Hospital 
in  Richmond.  This  is  Father's 
third  term  of  service  in  Rich- 
mond. 

Father  William  Frederick 
George,  O.S.B..  a  native  of  Sav- 


annah, is  in  his  first  year  as 
pastor  of  Saint  Benedict  Church 
in  Richmond.  Father  Frederick 
was  first  assigned  to  the  Priory 
after  his  ordination  in  1975, 
when  he  began  teaching  at 
Benedictine  High  School  and 
assisting  in  the  parish. 

Despite  his  heavy  duties  in  the 
parish,  Father  continues  to  teach 
in  the  school.  He  also  is  the 
Priory's  procurator,  a  position 
that  requires  him  to  make  most 
of  the  monastery's  purchases. 
And  he  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Quasi-Chapter  of  Saint  Bene- 
dict Priory. 

Father  Frederick  is  a  graduate 
of  Belmont  Abbey  College;  he 
attended  seminary  in  Indiana. 
As  a  deacon  he  was  stationed 
at  Saint  Michael  Church  in 
Gastonia,  North  Carolina. 


1CRESCAT  is  a  tri-annual 
publication  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey.  All 
rights  reserved.  iThe  word 
crescat  has  been  connected 
with  our  monastery  for  most  of 
her  history.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Abbot  Leo,  our  first  abbot. 
was  walking  one  day  in  front 
of  the  monastery  when  he  saw 
a  monk  about  to  cut  down  a 
small  cedar.  Abbot  Leo  saved 
the  tree  with  a  single  word: 
Crescat!"  he  said  —  a  word 
that  means  let  it  grow."  That 
phrase  became  our  motto;  and 
that  North  Carolina  cedar,  the 
emblem  of  our  foundation 
here.  1"Crescat"  is  still  the 
banner  under  which  our  monks 
work  today.  One  reason  this 
journal.  CRESCAT,  is  published 
is  to  solicit  funds  to  be  used  in 
purchasing  books  and  tapes  for 
the  monastery  library.  Contri- 
butions also  assist  us  in  meet- 
ing expenses  accrued  in  issuing 
CRESCAT.  Each  offering  is 
appreciated,  and  donors  are 
gratefully  remembered  in  our 
prayers.  The  address  is:  Cres- 
cat. Belmont  Abbey.  Belmont. 
North  Carolina  280I2.  UCorre- 
spondence  and  inquiries  re- 
garding CRESCAT  should  be 
addressed  to  Fr.  Paschal 
Baumstein,  O.S.B.,  editor 
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Abbot  Peter  Stragand,  O.S.B. 

Abbot;  Chancellor  (College):  Board 
of  Trustees  (College);  Secretary, 
Belmont  Abbey  College,  Incorpor- 
ated; Chairman,  Formation  Study 
Committee  III. 

Abbot  Walter  Coggin,  O.S.B. 

Professor,  Department  of  Philo- 
sophy (College);  Formation  Com- 
mittee; Monastery  Photographer; 
Committee  on  Higher  Education. 

Father  Martin  Hayes,  O.S.B. 

Prior;  Council  of  Seniors;  Trustee, 
Community  Trust  for  the  Poor; 
Lecturer,  Department  of  Recrea- 
tional Studies  (College);  Golf  Coach 
(College). 

Father  Ambrose  Keefe,  O.S.B. 

Interim  Director  of  Formation; 
Council  of  Seniors;  Trustee,  Com- 
munity Trust  for  the  Poor;  Guest- 
master:  Organist;  Chairman,  For- 
mation Committee;  Chairman,  For- 
mation Study  Committee  I;  Chair- 
man, Monastery  Library  Committee; 
Liturgy  Committee:  Evening  Ref- 
erence Librarian  (College). 

Father  Stephen  Dowd,  O.S.B. 

(retired) 

Father  Bernard  Rosswog,  O.S.B. 

(retired);  Instructor  of  Novices; 
Officialis,  Diocesan  Marriage  Tri- 
bunal (Diocese  of  Charlotte). 

Father  Anselm  Biggs,  O.S.B. 

Instructor   of   Novices;    Professor, 
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among  monks  stationed  at  the 
aBBey  as  op  1  januaRy  1984 


Department  of  History  (College); 
Compiler  of  Federation  Ordo. 

Father  Anthony  Cahill,  O.S.B. 

(retired);  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Mathematics  and  Physics  (College). 

Father  Matthew  McSorley,  O.S.B. 

(parish  assignment). 

Father  John  Oetgen,  O.S.B. 

Council  of  Seniors;  Trustee,  Com- 
munity Trust  for  the  Poor;  Pro- 
fessor, Department  of  English  (Col- 
lege); Liturgy  Committee. 

Father  Raphael  Bridge,  O.S.B. 

Procurator;  Council  of  Seniors: 
Board  of  Trustees  (College);  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  History  (College); 
Athletic  Moderator  (College);  Chair- 
man, Food  Committee. 

Father  Kenneth  Geyer,  O.S.B. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Chairman, 
Department  of  Music  and  Fine  Arts 
(College);  Chairman,  Liturgy  Com- 
mittee: Organist. 

Father  David  Kessinger,  O.S.B. 

Purchaser  of  Monastery  Supplies; 
Director  of  Monastery  Transporta- 
tion; Monastery  Library  Committee. 

Brother  Eugene  O'Neil,  O.S.B. 

(retired),  Grounds  Worker. 

Father  Bertrand  Pattison,  Obl.S.B. 

(retired);  Director,  Arts  and  Crafts 
Center. 

Father  Francis  Forster,  O.S.B. 

Director  of  Data  Processing  (Col- 
lege); Committee  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation; Electrical  and  Telephone 
Repairman. 


Father  Oscar  Burnett,  O.S.B. 

Council  of  Seniors;  Director  of  Cam- 
pus Ministry  (College):  Board  of 
Trustees  (College). 

Father  Arthur  Pendleton,  O.S.B. 

Professor  and  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  Environ- 
mental Science  (College);  Food 
Committee;  Committee  on  Higher 
Education. 

Father  Lawrence  Willis,  O.S.B. 

Secretary,  Council  of  Seniors;  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Belmont  Abbey 
College,  Incorporated;  Liturgy 
Committee;  Assistant  Professor, 
Department  of  Humanities  (College); 
Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
Modern  Foreign  Languages 
(College). 

Brother  Gregory  Corcoran,  O.S.B. 

Director  of  Counseling  Services  for 
Catholic  Elementary  Schools  in 
Charlotte. 

Father  David  Brown,  O.S.B. 

Master  of  Ceremonies;  Chaplain, 
Sacred  Heart  Convent;  Instructor 
and  Acting  Chairman,  Department 
of  Religion  and  Religious  Educa- 
tion (College);  Instructor,  Depart- 
ment of  Humanities  (College);  Dio- 
cesan Liturgical  Commission  (Dio- 
cese of  Charlotte). 

Brother  Paul  Shanley,  O.S.B. 

Sacristan;  Instructor,  Department 
of  English  (College):  Instructor, 
Department  of  Business  and  Eco- 
nomics (College);  Food  Committee. 

Father  Michael  Buttner,  O.S.B. 

Registrar  (College):  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Higher  Education;  For- 
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For  further  Information  contact: 

Father  Benedict  McDermott,  O.S.B. 

Vocations  Director 

Saint  Benedic^Priory 

304  North  Shepplrd  Street 

Richmond,  Virginia  2322 1 
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Brother  James  Toman,  O.S.B. 

Director  of  Monastery  Grounds. 

Father  Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 

Archivist  (Monastery,  College,  and 
Saint  Benedict  Priory  |Richmond|); 
Chairman  and  Trustee,  Community 
Trust  for  the  Poor;  Editor,  Crescat, 
Instructor  of  Novices;  Secretary, 
Monastic  Chapter;  Secretary, 
Board  of  Members  (College);  For- 
mation Committee;  Chairman,  For- 
mation Study  Committee  II:  Second 
Master  of  Ceremonies;  Monastery 
Library  Committee. 

Father  Mauricio  West,  O.S.B. 

Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs 
(College). 

Father    Christopher    Kirchgessner, 
O.S.B. 

Instructor,  Department  of  Religion 
and  Religious  Education  (College); 
Assistant  to  the  Academic  Dean  for 
Advising  (College). 

Brother  Robert  Johnson,  O.S.B. 

Assistant  Sacristan;  Library  Assist- 
ant (College);  Monastery  Library 
Committee;  Food  Committee. 

Brother  Vincent  McGuire,  O.S.B. 

Assistant  to  the  Editor  of  Crescat: 
Food  Committee. 

Brother  Justin  Needham,  O.S.B. 

Assistant  Guestmaster;  Director 
of  Laundry  Transportation. 
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by  Father  Ambrose  Keefe  O.S.B. 

The  beginning  of  Benedictine 
activity  in  the  South  took  place 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  I860, 
when  the  Benedictine  monks  of 
Saint  Vincent  Abbey  in  Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania,  were  sent  to 
minister  to  the  German  Catho- 
lics of  old  Saint  Mary's  Parish  at 
Third  and  Marshall  Street  in 
downtown  Richmond. 

On  December  19th  of  this 
year,  Belmont  Abbey  will  com- 
plete one  hundred  years  as  a 
Benedictine  Abbey.  It  grew  out 
of  the  Priory  of  Mary  Help, 
which  had  been  established  in 
Gaston  County  in  1876  by 
Father  Herman  Wolfe,  O.S.B.,  a 


monk  of  Saint  Vincent,  who  had 
been  assigned  to  Saint  Mary's 
Church  in  Richmond.  It  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an 
Abbey  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  at  the 
request  of  Archabbot  Boniface 
Wimmer,  O.S.B.  At  that  same 
time,  the  Benedictine  Parish  of 
Saint  Mary's  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  was  designated  as  a 
part  of  the  apostolate  of  the 
newly  established  abbey  in 
North  Carolina. 

In  1 886,  Abbot  Leo  Haid  sent 
Father  Roman  Kirchner  to  assist 
at  Saint  Mary's  Parish  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  With  the  arrival 
of  Father  Roman,  the  first 
Catholic  school  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monks  of  Belmont  in  the 
state  of  Virginia  was  begun. 


Father  Roman  taught  the  high 
school  class  in  the  basement  of 
Saint  Mary's  Church.  In  1887,  a 
high  school  building  was  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Joseph  Hep- 
pert.  In  September  of  1887, 
Father  Walter  Leahy  became 
principal.  He  was  followed  in 
1888  by  Frater  Benedict  Roth, 
one  of  the  first  novices  of  Bel- 
mont Abbey,  and  later  a  found- 
ing monk  of  Saint  Leo's  Abbey  in 
Florida. 

Among  those  who  served  as 
principal  of  Saint  Mary's  High 
School  in  Richmond  were  the 
following  monks  of  Belmont 
Abbey:  Father  Edward  Meyer, 
Father  John  Smith,  and  Father 
Anthony  Meyer.  The  term  "high 
school"  was  not  the  same  idea  it 


conveys  today.  Father  Anthony 
wrote  the  following  in  the 
Manual  and  Directory  of  Saint 
Mary's  Church  in  1903: 

The  school  was  established 
to  give  the  boys  of  the  parish  an 
opportunity  to  advance  them- 
selves in  the  most  necessary 
branches  of  education.  Boys 
who  have  made  their  First  Com- 
munion  are  admitted.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces 
Catechism,  Bible  history,  com- 
position and  grammar,  spelling, 
penmanship,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, and  history.  Besides  the 
studies  mentioned  above, 
algebra,  bookeeping  and  Latin 
may  be  pursued  by  the  special- 
ly talented,  who  have  attended 
the  school  for  at  least  one  year. 


Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  training 
of  the  pupils,  so  as  to  make 
them  honorable  members  of 
the  Church  and  excellent 
citizens  of  the  State.'' 

For  all  practical  purposes  this 
school  was  a  grammar  school 
and  a  regular  high  school  by  the 
Benedictine  monks  of  Belmont 
Abbey  did  not  begin  until  the 
establishment  of  Benedictine 
High  School  in  September, 
1911. 
Bristow 

A  second  foundation  by  the 
Benedictine  monks  of  Belmont 
Abbey  was  established  at 
Bristow  in  Prince  William 
County,  Virginia,  in  1893.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Bishop  Leo 
Haid,  O.S.B.,  a  tract  of  land, 
known  as  "Lintonsford,"  located 
about  25  miles  southwest  of 
Washington,  DC.  on  the  historic 
battlefield  of  Bull  Run,  was 
received  by  the  Benedictines  of 
Belmont  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  school  for  poor  boys. 
Amid  hardships  and  obstacles, 
the  Benedictine  monks  con- 
ducted this  school  for  "needy 
and  unfortunate  boys."  The 
priory  where  the  monks  lived 
was  named  for  Saint  Benedict's 
disciple,  Saint  Maur,  and  the 
school  was  named  for  Saint 
Joseph.  The  Prior  and  Superior 
of  this  institution  was  Father 
Julius  Pohl  who  served  there 


1  The  Benedictine  monastery  in 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Saint  Benedict 
Priory,  is  staffed  by  the  monks  of 
Belmont  Abbey  in  North  Carolina. 
In  this  issue  of  CRESCAT,  the  focus 
is  on  the  history  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  in  Virginia,  and  their  work 
in  education. 


Father  Roman  Kirchner,  O.S.B.  Father  Walter  Leahy,  O.S.B. 


from  1983-1922.  Sister  Helen 
Johnston,  O.S.B.,  of  Saint 
Benedict's  Convent  in  Bristow, 
Virginia,  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Benedictine  Sisters  in  Virginia, 
and  she  included  in  her  book, 
The  Fruit  of  His  Works,  the 
following  account  of  the  work  of 
the  Benedictine  monks:  "The  in- 
dustrial school  which  Father 
Julius  had  planned  and  put  into 
operation,  was,  by  the  year 
1895,  a  well-known  institution  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,  filling  a 
definite  need  for  boys  who 
because  of  broken  homes,  or 
bereavement  in  their  families, 
lacked  the  necessary  training  or 
means  of  education. 

"Hundreds  of  boys  passed 
through  the  doors  of  this  home, 
which  had  been  blessed  in 
honor  of  the  foster  father  of 
Jesus.  Other  helpers,  priests 
and  brothers,  were  sent  from 
Belmont  to  assist  Father  Julius  in 
this  great  work,  which  included 
not  only  the  school,  but  a  large 
farm  of  about  twelve  hundred 
acres.'' 

Sister  Helen  notes  that  Father 
Julius  was  a  never-failing  friend 
and  adviser  to  the  Benedictine 
Sisters.  He  was  pre-eminently  a 
monk  whose  love  of  the  Liturgy 
showed  forth  in  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  celebrated  all  the 
Feasts  of  the  Church. 

Associated  with  Father  Julius 
in  the  early  days  of  Saint 
Joseph's  was  Father  John  Smith 
who  remained  at  Bristow  after 
the  institution  was  closed  in 
1927  and  served  as  Chaplain  to 
the  Benedictine  Sisters  of  Saint 
Benedict's  Convent  until  his 
death  in  1942.  Father  Augustine 
Ecker  and  Father  Leo  Knuz 
were  also  closely  identified  with 
the  Priory  and  school  at  Bristow 
in  its  first  years.  Some  of  the 
Bristow  monks  who  later  be- 
came well-known  members  of 
the  community  at  Benedictine 
the  preparatory  school  later 
erected  in  Richmond,  included: 
Father  Matthew  Graz,  Father 
Dominic  Vollmer,  Father  Florian 
Checkhart,  Father  Wilfrid  Foley, 
Father  Boniface  Bauer  and 
Father  Stephen  Dowd.  Father 
Boniface  returned  to  Bristow  as 
Chaplain  to  the  Benedictine 
Sisters  from  1958-1967.  At  Bel- 
mont Abbey  today,  Father 


Stephen  Dowd  is  the  only  sur- 
viving monk  who  served  at  the 
Priory  in  Bristow.  Almost  eighty- 
six  years  of  age,  he  is  the  senior 
member  of  the  monastery,  hav- 
ing professed  vows  sixty-four 
years  ago.  He  spent  over  twenty 
years  in  Richmond  as  a  teacher 
at  Benedictine  High  School  and 
a  chaplain  to  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor. 

Benedictine  High  School 

During  the  pastorate  of 
Father  Edward  Meyer  at  Saint 
Mary's  in  Richmond,  it  was  fore- 
seen that  Saint  Mary's  was 
beginning  to  decline  as  a  Ger- 
man National  parish.  With  the 
approval  of  the  Abbot  and 
Chapter  at  Belmont,  Father  Ed- 
ward sought  the  permission  of 
Bishop  Augustine  Van  de  Vyver 
of  Richmond  to  establish  a 
parish  and  to  build  a  high  school 
for  boys  in  the  developing  west 
end  of  Richmond.  On  January 
10,  1910,  Bishop  Van  de  Vyver 
granted  the  application  of  the 
Benedictine  monks,  permitting 
them  to  erect  a  military  high 
school  and  a  church  with  a 
parish  in  the  west  end  of  Rich- 
mond. An  entire  city  block, 
bounded  by  Stuart,  Hanover, 
Belmont  Avenues  and  Shep- 
pard  Street  was  obtained.  Con- 
struction of  the  military  high 
school,  designed  by  Father 
Michael  Mclnerney  of  Belmont, 
was  completed  in  the  fall  of 
1911.  Father  Jerome  Finn,  O.S.B. 
was  assigned  as  the  first  prin- 
cipal and  teacher,  and  Father 
Charles  Rettger,  who  also  taught 
in  the  school,  was  the  first 
pastor  of  the  new  parish.  Both 
priests  resided  in  the  newly  con- 
structed school  building. 

Benedictine  High  School  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  will  mark  its 
diamond  jubilee  in  1986,  com- 
pleting 75  years  of  uninter- 
rupted Catholic  education  for 
young  men  of  Richmond.  The 
Benedictine  monks  will  com- 
plete 100  years  as  educators  in 
the  city  and  Diocese  of  Rich- 
mond in  the  same  year,  marking 
a  century  of  progress  since 
beginning  this  work  in  the  base- 
ment of  Saint  Mary's  Church. 

Benedictine  High  School  is 
unique  in  the  scope  of  its  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  Catholic  military 


Father  Michael  Mclnerney,  O.S.B.,  was  the  architect  of  the  church,  priory, 
and  school  in  Richmond's  west  end.  This  was  his  sketch  for  the  Benedictine 
High  School. 


St.  Joseph's  Benedictine  Institute, 


school.  According  to  the 
1913-1914  catalog  prepared  by 
Father  Edward  Meyer,  then 
principal  of  the  school:  "The 
military  develops  [the  boysl 
physically  and  mentally.  It 
creates  habits  of  promptitude 
and  order,  fosters  self-reliance 
and  inculates  in  the  student  as 
part  of  his  nature,  manly  ideals 
of  obedience,  loyalty,  discipline 
and  courtesy.''  During  Father 
Robert  Brennan's  tenure  as 
principal  in  1930-1931,  the 
previous  statement  was  up- 
dated to  include  the  following: 
Above  all,  it  teaches  the  cadet 
to  be  honorable.  Under  one 
system  of  military  training  the 
cadets  are  trained  to  habits  of 
neatness,  system,  punctuality, 
and  they  acquire  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal obligation  and  respon- 
sibility which  tends  to  cultivate 
judgment,  tact,  power  to  com- 
mand and  self-control.''  Thou- 
sands of  young  men  have  been 
trained  in  this  school  during 
almost  seventy-five  years  of  its 
existence.  It  is  esteemed  in  the 
city  of  Richmond  for  its 
academic  excellence,  athletic 
prowess  and  sense  of  discipline. 
Three  monks  who  are  cur- 
rently assigned  to  Benedictine 
have  given  a  combined  total  of 
almost  1 20  years  of  teaching  to 
Benedictine  High  School.  They 
are:  Father  Rembert  Codd, 
Father  Patrick  Donahue  and 
Father  Henry  Bollmann.  Among 
the  deceased  monks  of  Bel- 
mont Abbey,  the  following 
names  must  be  included  as 
notable  in  the  history  of  the 
school:  Father  Jerome  Finn, 
Father  Robert  Brennan,  Father 
Leo  Frierson,  Father  Benedict 
Rettger,  all  of  whom  served  as 
principal  at  different  periods  of 
time,  and  Father  Cornelius 
Selhuber  and  Father  Lawrence 
McHale  who  were  teachers  for 
over  twenty  five  years  each. 

At  its  inception  Benedictine 
High  School  had  a  faculty  of  two 
monks  and  thirty  students.  To- 
day in  1984,  there  are  about 
370  students  and  thirty-two 
teachers  or  administrators,  in- 
cluding eight  Benedictine 
monks.  During  the  1970s  the 
school  had  a  peak  enrollment  of 
around  400  students.  At  that 
time,  there  were  twelve  monks 


on  the  faculty.  Although  the 
number  of  monks  on  the 
teaching  staff  has  declined, 
there  are  ten  Benedictine 
monks  assigned  to  the  Priory  in 
Richmond.  Two  of  the  monks 
are  assigned  to  Saint  Benedict's 
Parish,  and  one  is  chaplain  to 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor, 
while   another   monk   is   a 


chaplain  at  McGuire  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital. 

A  formation  program  has 
begun  at  the  Benedictine  Priory 
since  the  monastery  hopes  to 
recruit  candidates  specifically 
for  the  Virginia  Benedictine 
community.  Those  who  enter 
the  formation  program  at  the 


Priory  will  be  the  nucleus  of  an 
eventually  independent  Priory 
in  the  Diocese  of  Richmond, 
Virginia.  With  this  goal  in  mind, 
the  Benedictine  monks  of  Rich- 
mond hope  to  continue  into  a 
second  century,  the  educational 
work  begun  so  humbly  in  1886, 
so  'that  in  all  things  God  may  be 
glorified." 


1CRESCAT  is  a  tri-annual 
publication  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey.  All 
rights  reserved.  iThe  word 
crescat  has  been  connected 
with  our  monastery  for  most  of 
her  history.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Abbot  Leo,  our  first  abbot, 
was  walking  one  day  in  front 
of  the  monastery  when  he  saw 
a  monk  about  to  cut  down  a 
small  cedar.  Abbot  Leo  saved 
the  tree  with  a  single  word: 
Crescat!"  he  said  —  a  word 
that  means  let  it  grow."  That 
phrase  became  our  motto;  and 
that  North  Carolina  cedar,  the 
emblem  of  our  foundation 
here.  1  "Crescat"  is  still  the 
banner  under  which  our  monks 
work  today.  One  reason  this 
journal,  CRESCAT,  is  published 
is  to  solicit  funds  to  be  used  in 
purchasing  books  and  tapes  for 
the  monastery  library.  Contri- 
butions also  assist  us  in  meet- 
ing expenses  accrued  in  issuing 
CRESCAT.  Each  offering  is 
appreciated,  and  donors  are 
gratefully  remembered  in  our 
prayers.  The  address  is:  Cres- 
cat, Belmont  Abbey,  Belmont, 
North  Carolina  280 1 2.  f Corre- 
spondence and  inquiries  re- 
garding CRESCAT  should  be 
addressed  to  Fr.  Paschal 
Baumstein,  O.S.B.,  editor. 
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f  iRSt  aBBey  in  the  amepican  south 


December  19,  1984  will  be  the  one  hundreth  anniversary  of 
the  erection  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  in  North  Carolina  with 
the  dignity  of  an  abbey.  That  day,  a  century  ago,  was  the  first 
time  the  Holy  See  granted  the  abbatial  rank  to  a  Benedictine 
foundation  in  the  American  South. 

Each  year,  Belmont  Abbey  commemorates  the  anniversary  of 
its  abbatial  erection  with  a  day  of  Eucharistic  adoration.  As  a 
special  contribution  to  the  centennial  observance,  Crescat 
surveys  in  this  issue  the  almost  one  hundred  nine  years  Benedic- 
tine monastic  life  has  been  found  in  North  Carolina,  especially 
its  century  which  has  enjoyed  abbatial  status. 
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Archabbot  Boniface  Wimmer,  who  Father  Herman  Wolfe,  the  first 
sent  the  first  monks  to  North  Benedictine  at  Gaston  County's 
Carolina.  monastery. 


The  original  "Abbey  Church ",  seen  here  after  its  expansion  in  1886. 


The  remains  of  the  College  Building,  after  the  fire  of  19  May  1900. 


1876  Benedictine  monks  from  Saint  Vincent  Abbey  (Penn- 
sylvania) take  possession  of  the  former  Caldwell  planta- 
tion, deeded  to  the  monks  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Jeremiah 
J.  O'Connell,  through  Bishop  (later  Cardinal)  Gibbons. 
Classes  begin  soon  after  the  monks  arrive.  Enrollment  in 
the  fall  consists  of  four  students.  A  frame  building  is  con- 
structed as  the  beginning  of  the  monastery  and  college. 

1877  A  frame  chapel  is  constructed. 

1878  The  school's  first  graduation  is  scheduled. 

1880  Construction  begins  on  the  first  brick  building  at  the 
monastery  /  college. 

1884  THE  MONASTERY  IS  RAISED  TO  THE  RANK  OF  AN 
ABBEY,  AND  THUS  ACQUIRES  INDEPENDENCE  FROM 
ITS  PENNSYLVANIA  MOTHERHOUSE. 

1885  Leo  Michael  Haid  is  elected  and  blessed  as  first  abbot  of 
the  North  Carolina  monastery.  The  position  also  constitutes 
him  as  president  of  the  College. 

1886  Saint  Mary's  College  is  chartered  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  A  philosophical  course  of  studies  is  designed  for 
seminarians,  a  program  which  subsequently  expands  into  a 
full  theological  sequence.  The  second  wing  of  the 
monastery/college  building  is  constructed.  The  first 
monastic  profession  and  ordination  take  place  at  the  new 
Abbey. 

1887  Leo  Haid,  Abbot  and  college  president,  becomes  Titular 
Bishop  of  Messene  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  North  Carolina. 
Various  farm  buildings  are  erected. 

1888  Another  section  of  the  College  Building  is  constructed. 

1 890  The  Seminary  starts  receiving  priesthood  candidates  from 
dioceses.  The  Abbey  cemetery  is  designed. 

1891  The  Grotto  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  is  constructed  and 
blessed  as  a  Pilgrimage  Shrine.  Another  wing  is  added  to 
the  monastery  Rome  assigns  greater  responsibility  for  mis- 
sionary work. 

1892  Construction  begins  on  the  Abbey  Church  of  Mary  Help 
of  Christians.  Sisters  of  Mercy  are  welcomed  to  Belmont. 

1 893  The  first  Mass  is  celebrated  in  the  new  Abbey  Church.  Saint 
Joseph  Institute  and  Saint  Maur  Priory  are  established  at 
Bristow,  Virginia.  A  separate  wing  of  the  monastery  is  built 
for  the  Brothers. 

1894  James  Cardinal  Gibbons  blesses  the  new  Abbey  Church. 
Saint  Leo  Priory  (Florida)  becomes  the  first  daughterhouse 
of  Belmont  to  be  granted  canonical  independence.  The 
monastery  is  enlarged  again. 

1897  Jubilee  Hall  is  built  in  honor  of  Bishop  Haid's  anniversary 
of  ordination  and  his  interest  in  the  dramatic  arts. 

1898  The  College  Building  is  completed.  Brick  buildings  are  in 
use  for  the  monastery,  school,  and  church. 

1899  The  water  tower  is  destroyed  by  fire. 

1900  Two  thirds  of  the  College  Building  is  destroyed  by  fire. 
Reconstruction  begins  immediately. 

1902  The  Abbey's  missions  in  Georgia  are  reorganized  as  a 
Priory.  The  portico  is  added  at  the  main  entrance  of  the 
College  Building. 

1904  The  Brothers'  Building  is  enlarged. 


nuRyhelp  aBBey 

Belmont,  qaston  county,  noRth  caRohna 

under  the  patronage  of 

the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Help  of  Christians 

(Saint  Walburga,  Secondary  Patroness) 


founded 
21  April  1876 


Abbot-Bishop  Leo  Haid,  O.S.B. 
(1885-1924) 


the 

ABBOtS 

of 
Belmont 

Leo  Haid 

blessed  as  Abbott 

26  November  1885 

Vincent  Taylor 

blessed  as  abbot 

19  March  1925 

Walter  Coggin 

blessed  as  abbot 

25  May  1970 

Edmund  McCaffrey 

blessed  as  abbot 

25  May  1970 

Jude  Cleary 

blessed  as  abbot 

19  December  1975 

Peter  Stragand 

blessed  as  abbot 

13  January  1979 


Abbot  Peter  Stragand,  O.S.B. 
(1978-       ) 


Abbot  Vincent  Taylor,  O.S.B. 
(1924-1959) 


Abbot  Walter  Coggin,  O.S.B. 
(Vicar,  1956-1959; 
Abbot,  1960-1970) 


Abbot  Edmund  McCaffrey,  O.S.B. 
(1970-1975) 
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Abbot  Jude  Cleary,  O.S.B. 
(1975-1978) 


1906  Construction  begins  on  Saint  Leo  Hall,  which  includes  a 
new  dramatic  hall,  gymnasium,  orchestra  hall,  classrooms, 
recreation  rooms,  a  photography  laboratory,  and  other 
college  services. 

1910  Belmont  is  created  an  Abbatia  Nullius  by  Pope  Saint  Pius 
X.  The  monastery  becomes  the  only  Cathedral  Abbey  ever 
established  in  the  United  States.  Organization  begins  for 
Saint  Benedict  Church  (Richmond). 

1911  Benedictine  High  School  for  boys  opens  in  Richmond. 

1913  The  name  of  the  College  is  changed  from  "Saint  Marys' ' 
to  "Belmont  Abbey  College". 

1914  Haid  is  named  Assistant  at  the  Pontifical  Throne. 
1919  Haid  is  created  a  Count  of  the  Apostolic  Palace. 

1924  Saint  Benedict  Priory  in  Richmond  is  constructed.  Bishop 
Haid  dies.  Vincent  George  Taylor  is  elected  second  Ab- 
bot Nullius,  and  becomes  President  of  the  College. 

1927  The  farm  and  buildings  at  Bristow  are  given  to  the  Benedic- 
tine Sisters. 

1928  Belmont  Abbey  College  is  reorganized  as  a  junior  college. 
Orchards  are  terminated  as  a  major  aspect  of  the  Abbey 
farm. 

1929  Saint  Benedict  Church  (Richmond)  is  dedicated. 

1930  Enrollment  in  the  Seminary  is  restricted  to  Benedictines. 

1 936  The  College  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools. 

1937  Belmont  monks  withdraw  from  the  pastorate  of  Saint  Mary 
Church  (Richmond). 

1938  The  philosophy  program  for  seminarians  is  suspended. 

1939  The  monastery  and  college  libraries  are  united  and  housed 
in  the  former  gymnasium  in  Saint  Leo  Hall. 

1 943  Remodeling  of  the  Abbey  Cathedral  permits  the  presence 
of  the  monastic  choirstalls. 

1944  The  Nullius'  territory  is  partitioned.  The  bakery  operation 
is  reduced. 

1948  Abbot  Vincent  permits  the  re-opening  of  the  novitiate  at 

the  Abbey. 
1950  Construction  K>f  the  new  gymnasium  at  Saint  Benedict 

Priory    and    Benedictine    High    School    (Richmond)    is 

undertaken. 

1952  The  College  is  reorganized  as  a  Senior  College.  The 
philosophy  program  for  seminarians  is  restored. 

1953  The  College's  Diamond  Jubilee  is  celebrated. 

1954  The  Science  Building  annex  is  constructed.  Celebration  of 
the  Marian  Year  in  the  Nullius  Diocese  centers  on  a 
pilgrimage  of  clergy,  religious,  and  laity  to  the  Lourdes 
Grotto. 

1956  The  Preparatory  School  is  terminated.  Walter  Coggin  is 
named  Vicar  to  the  Abbot,  and  thus  also  becomes  head 
of  the  College.  The  governance  system  in  the  College  is 
changed,  with  the  president  becoming  "Chancellor"  and 
the  rector  becoming  "President". 

1957  The  College  is  accredited  as  a  senior  college. 

1958  The  Abbot  Vincent  Taylor  Library  is  opened. 

1 959  The  cattle  farm  is  terminated.  Abbot  Vincent  dies.  Walter 
Coggin  is  elected  third  Abbot  Nullius  of  Belmont. 
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1 960  Corporate  reorganization  of  the  college,  dividing  the  col- 
lege's corporation  from  the  monastery's,  takes  effect. 
Territory  of  the  Nullius  is  partitioned  for  the  second  time. 
The  Brothers'  Building  is  destroyed  by  fire. 

1 96 1  Sacred  Heart  Priory  (Savannah)  becomes  Belmont's  second 
daughterhouse  to  be  granted  canonical  independence. 

1 962  Abbot  Walter  begins  his  service  as  a  Father  at  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  Jeremiah  ].  O'Connell  Hall  is  constructed. 

1963  Construction  of  Poellath  Dormitory  and  Maurus  Hall  is 
completed. 

1 964  Renovation  of  the  Abbey  Cathedral  begins. 

1 965  Consecration  of  the  Abbey  Cathedral  takes  place  in  April. 

1 966  Regular  concelebration  at  the  conventual  Mass  is  instituted. 
The  vernacular  is  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  recitation  of 
the  Divine  Office  at  Belmont  Abbey. 

1 967  Raphael  Arthur  Dormitory  is  constructed,  also  the  fraternity 
house  that  will  later  be  designated  as  the  Chi  Rho  Campus 
Ministry  Center. 

1 968  The  William  Gaston  Science  Building  is  erected. 

1969  Construction  begins  on  the  Wheeler  Center  athletic 
complex. 


1 970  The  Haid  Gymnasium  is  converted  into  the  Student  Center. 
Edmund  McCaffrey  becomes  Abbot  Nullius  and  Chancellor 
of  the  College. 

1 972  Female  students  are  permitted  to  reside  on  campus. 

1973  ather  David  Kessinger  becomes  the  first  trained  archivist  ap- 
pointed to  care  for  the  Abbey's  historical  records.  The 
Abbey  Cathedral  appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

1975  Jude  Geary,  former  president  of  the  College,  becomes  the 
fifth  Abbot  Nullius  of  Belmont  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
College. 

1 976  The  monastery  building  is  completely  renovated.  The  Col- 
lege and  Monastery  observe  the  centennial  of  their  founda- 
tion. The  first  lay  members  are  admitted  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  College.  The  annual  observance  of 
Founder's  Day  is  instituted  in  the  monastery. 

1977  The  Nullius  Diocese  is  suppressed  on  1  January. 

1 978  Peter  Stragand  becomes  Abbot  and  Chancellor. 

1 980  Saint  Benedict  Priory  (Richmond)  is  granted  permission  to 

open  a  notiviate. 
1 984  The  monastery  notes  the  centennial  of  its  erection  as  an 

abbey.  The  anniversary  is  commemorated  by  a  day  of 

Eucharistic  adoration. 
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why  did  qo6  CReate  monks  ? 


by  Father  Pascal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  meant  to 
see  God.  This  vision  may  go 
only  one  way,  thus  the  Lord 
possesses  the  only  unob- 
structed perception.  Yet  some 
peculiar  quality  in  the  human 
soul  continually  reaches  out  to 
the  Divine  Source,  and  tries  in 
any  number  of  crude  and  un- 
sophisticated ways  to  come 
face  to  face  with  God,  with  our 
Maker,  with  the  source  and 
object  of  life. 

There  is  a  certain  beauty,  a 
certain  nobility  in  that  effort  to 
brush  against  the  person  of 
God.  And  because  it  is  an  ef- 
fort, a  movement,  a  search  that 
incorporates  the  whole  person 
and  focuses  life  on  the  very 
singular  Good  that  is  God,  it 
tends  to  transform  the  person 
as  he  searches.  He  gradually 
becomes  more  like  the  Source 
to  whom  he  is  returning.  And 
that  lends  a  definite  beauty  to 
the  man  who  longs  to  see  God, 
who  strives  for  that  one  mo- 
ment that  would  consummate 
an  effort  only  Eternity  can 
satisfy.  Saint  Thomas  says  that 
beauty  is  derived  from 
goodness— a  good  end,  good 
means,  a  worthy  and  total 
dedication  to  God  who  is  good. 
And  in  some  mysterious  way, 
beauty— even  if  unfulfilled  by 
vision— refuses  to  be  conceal- 
ed. It  is  the  fruit  manifested  in 
this  life,  just  as  God  is  its 
promise  in  the  next. 

But  this  longing  and  its  beau- 
ty create  a  vexing  predicament 
for  monks,  since  the  longing  to 
touch  on  God  is  present  in  all 
its  strength,  despite  the 
knowledge  that  true  beatitude 
is  usually  reserved  for  eternity. 
Monks,  living  apart  from  the 
world  in  order  to  live  more  in- 
timately with  God,  confront 
this  problem,  however,  and  try 
to  clear  the  path  that  stretches 
between  man  and  his  Creator. 
This  is  the  monk's  special  oc- 
cupation: prayer  and  work  that 
draw  him  and  those  for  whom 
he  offers  these  two  efforts 
closer  to  God. 

Nevertheless,  called  by  Pro- 


vidence, given  by  nature,  vow- 
ed unto  death  to  the  fervent 
pursuit  of  a  Lord  who  is  likely 
to  hide  Himself,  the  monk  em- 
braces a  life  that  could  be  rid- 
dled by  frustration  and 
permeated  with  disappoint- 
ment. And  yet,  throughout  the 
centuries,  and  still  today,  peo- 
ple visit  the  monastery  and  say, 
"How  beautiful  life  here  is,"  or 
"How  peaceful  it  is  to  be  so 


of  the  human  condition.  The 
monastery  provides  a  struc- 
tured environment;  it  helps 
develop  discipline  and  maturi- 
ty in  its  members;  it  serves  to 
focus  the  vision  and  minimize 
distractions. 

God  is  clearly  identified  by 
Benedict  as  life's  greatest 
priority,  and  the  monk's  atten- 
tion is  constantly  refocused  on 
Him.  Common  prayer  begins, 


close  to  God.''  The  beauty  and 
peace  speak  boldly  to  others, 
even  while  the  monk  ponders 
the  integrity  of  his  course  and 
says,  "I  have  not  seen  God." 
This  dichotomy,  however,  this 
balance  and  tension  between 
the  unsatisfied  thrist  of  the  soul 
and  the  beauty  that  attends 
the  effort,  reveals  a  great  deal 
about  the  reason  men  and 
women  still  embrace  the 
monastic  life,  still  submit  to  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Rule  for 
monasteries  that  Benedict  of 
Nursia  wrote  almost  a  millen- 
nium and  a  half  ago. 

Benedict  designed  the 
monastery  for  men  who  intend 
to  focus  their  lives  on  God  so 
totally  that  they  are  willing  to 
eliminate,  or  try  to  eliminate, 
whatever  does  not  pertain  to 
the  Divinity  and  the  necessities 


ends,  and  punctuates  the  day, 
and  work  too  is  imbued  with 
the  character  of  worship.  The 
monastery  itself  is  cloistered  to 
help  unite  the  monks'  efforts, 
their  work  and  prayer,  and  to 
exclude  distractions.  Indeed  so 
close  is  this  unity  that 
Benedict's  followers  called 
prayer  the  "work  of  God",  and 
work  was  sanctified  by  apply- 
ing the  maxim  "that  in  all  things 
God  may  be  glorified." 

But  the  real  source  of  this 
practical  unity  between  work 
and  prayer  is  not  found  in 
these  activities  themselves,  but 
in  the  clarity  of  vision  and  pur- 
pose the  monastery  permits 
and  encourages.  Monks 
deliberately  seek  to  extricate 
themselves  from  a  world  that 
assigns  identity  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "What  do  you 


do?"  Instead,  Benedictines 
seek  "to  be",  and  most  impor- 
tantly to  be  a  vir  dei,  a  "man 
of  God".  Thus  their  work 
(education,  pastoral  ministry, 
labors  of  the  cloister,  etc.)  pro- 
ceeds from  what  God  has  call- 
ed them  "to  be".  And  the  monk 
is  distinguished,  even  among 
religious,  because  he  seeks 
firstly  "to  be"  with  God,  rather 
than  "to  do"  with  Him.  Both 
approaches  are  valid;  both  are 
good.  But  the  call,  the  voca- 
tion, is  different.  This  unicity  of 
being,  from  which  springs  the 
daily  work  of  God,  is  for  the 
Benedictine  the  first  dramatic 
step— and  itself  a  life-long 
effort— toward  union  with  God, 
first  in  this  life  and  ultimately  in 
the  next. 

Despite  the  obvious  beauty 
this  lends  the  monastic  life,  the 
road  is  not  as  straight  nor  the 
yield  as  unfailingly  sweet  as  this 
implies.  The  monk  is  conscious 
of  this  beauty  in  his  life,  of 
course,  but  he  must  also  be  at- 
tentive to  the  element  of 
sacrifice  that  necessarily  colors 
his  vocation  and  is  the  under- 
current of  his  approach  to  the 
Divinity.  The  monastery  serves 
each  of  its  members  as  an  altar 
of  sacrifice,  and  the  cell 
becomes  a  crucible,  as  the 
monk  engages  in  a  ceaseless 
struggle  to  abandon  and  to 
disengage  himself  from  the 
countless  distractions  that- 
even  in  the  monastery— can 
pull  the  heart  away  from  God. 
Even  Benedict  himself,  confi- 
dent as  he  was,  shied  from 
discussing  attainment.  Instead, 
he  called  the  monastery  a 
"school";  it  was  described  by 
him  as  a  "road";  it  was,  he  sug- 
gested, a  training  field,  a 
preparatory  stage.  And  that, 
strangely  enough,  reflects  the 
greatest  pain  suffered  by 
monastics:  that  the  longing  for 
God  is  so  great,  yet  the  vision 
is  veiled.  Love,  grace,  fraternal 
support,  discipline,  these  and 
a  thousand  other  factors 
prepare  the  monk  for  celibacy, 
poverty,  solitude,  obedience, 
for  all  the  expected  trials  of  the 


vowed  life.  But  the  real  test  of 
the  monastic  vocation  is 
perseverance,  steadfastness  in 
the  quest  for  God  even  though 
the  consolations  may  be  few  or 
nonexistent.  The  years  of 
waiting  for  God  are  a  painful 
abnegation  the  monk  can  en- 
dure only  if  he  has  sought  God 
out  of,  with,  and  because  of  a 
plenitude  of  love  that  fervent- 
ly craves  its  Heavenly  Source. 
The  wait  for  God  calls  on  the 
fullness  of  faith  and  grace. 
Giving  one's  whole  life  to 


God,  growing  in  love  for  Him, 
yet  never  seeing  His  face  could 
be  an  unmanagable  burden. 
For  the  closer  we  grow  to  God 
the  more  conscious  we 
become  of  the  fullness  of  his 
Being,  a  fullness  that  is 
withheld  from  us  in  this  life. 
And  as  the  love  and  longing 
grow,  each  exposure  to  doc- 
trine and  Church  tantalizes  the 
soul  and  arouses  its  appetites. 
Each  time  the  Eucharist  is  ap- 
proached, the  experience  is 
permeated  with  an  extraor- 
dinary solemnity,  and  an  over- 
powering wealth  and  fullness. 
Each  reception  of  the 
Eucharist,  then,  consummates 
the  love  that  exists  and  con- 
tinues growing  between  man 
and  God.  The  monastery  is 
designed  to  heighten  the 
monk's  consciousness  of  his 
Lord— everything  from  ar- 
chitecture to  daily  duties  does 
this— and  it  creates  a 
wholesome,  yet  unquenchable 
thirst  to  imbibe  Divinity. 

It   is   the   solemn    duty   of 
monks  to  faithfully  await  the 
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Heavenly  Bridegroom,  to  nur- 
ture their  love  in  the  meantime, 
to  live  "alone  with  God",  an  in- 
visible God.  But  the  most 
peculiar  aspect  of  the  monastic 
vocation  is  that,  in  the  midst  of 
his  sacrifice,  of  his  endless 
work,  prayer,  and  waiting,  of 
longing  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul  to  see  God,  the  monk 
himself— through  some 

mysterious    grace    of   God- 


makes  Jesus  Christ  more  pre- 
sent in  the  world.  In  his  quiet 
life  devoted  to  the  Lord,  each 
monk  is  a  reminder  to  the 
world  that  there  is  a  God,  and 
that  the  heart  of  man  knows  its 
greatest  peace  only  when  it 
touches  on  His  heart. 

Monks  pray  daily  that  the 
Lord  will  generously  share  this 
life  of  hope  and  sacrifice,  that 
new  generations  of  men  will 
turn  to  God  as  monks,  and  that 
allied  with  souls  experienced  in 
the  pursuit  of  God,  these  young 
men  will  taste  with  them  the 
promise  of  the  Lord,  will  know 
with  them  this  unquenchable 
longing  for  His  presence. 
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Abbot  Peter  Stragand 

Abbot;  Chancellor  (College); 
Secretary  and  Trustee,  Board  of 
Trustees  (College). 

Abbot  Walter  Coggin 

Professor,  Department  of 
Philosophy  (College);  Committee  on 
Higher  Education;  Confessor, 
Sacred  Heart  Convent;  Monastery 
Photographer. 

Father  Martin  Hayes 

Prior;  Council  of  Seniors;  Trustee, 
Community  Trust  for  the  Poor;  Con- 
fessor, Sacred  Heart  Convent;  Lec- 
turer, Department  of  Recreational 
Studies  (College);  Golf  Coach 
(College). 

Father  Ambrose  Keefe 

Interim  Director  of  Formation; 
Trustee  and  Chairman,  Community 
Trust  for  the  Poor;  Chairman, 
Monastery  Library  Committee; 
Confessor,  Sacred  Heart  Convent; 
Guestmaster;  Organist;  Formation 
Committee;  Evening  Reference 
Librarian  (College). 

Father  Stephen  Dowd 
(Retired) 

Father  Bernard  Rosswog 

(Retired);  Instructor  of  Novices. 

Father  Anselm  Biggs 

Instructor  of  Novices;  Professor, 
Department  of  History  (College). 

Father  Anthony  Cahill 

(Retired);  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Mathematics  and  Physics  (College): 
Monastery  Library  Committee. 

Father  Matthew  McSorley 
(Parish  assignment) 
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Father  John  Oetgen 

Council  of  Seniors;  Trustee,  Com- 
munity Trust  for  the  Poor;  Con- 
fessor, Sacred  Heart  Convent; 
Trustee,  Board  of  Trustees  (College); 
Professor,  Department  of  English 
(College); 

Father  Raphael  Bridge 

Procurator;  Council  of  Seniors; 
Trustee,  Board  of  Trustees  (College): 
Assistant  Professor  of  History  (Col- 
lege); Athletic  Moderator  (College). 

Father  Kenneth  Geyer 

Assistant  Professor  and  Chairman, 
Department  of  Music  and  Fine  Arts 
(College);  Organist;  Director  of  Fine 
Arts  Programs  (College);  Monastery 
Library  Committee. 

Father  David  Kessinger 

Purchaser  of  Monastery  Supplies; 
Confessor,  Sacred  Heart  Convent; 
Director  of  Monastery 
Transportation. 

Brother  Eugene  O  Neil 

(Retired);  Grounds  Worker. 

Father  Bertrand  Pattison 

(Retired);  Director,  Arts  and  Crafts 
Center. 

Father  Francis  Forster 

Council  of  Seniors;  Formation  Com- 
mittee; Director  of  Data  Processing 
(College);  Committee  on  Higher 
Education;  Electrical  and  Telephone 
Repairman. 

Father  Oscar  Burnett 

Council  of  Seniors;  Director, 
Ecumenical  Institute  (College); 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Trustee, 
Board  of  Trustees  (College). 

Father  Arthur  Pendleton 

Professor  and  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  En- 
vironmental Science  (College);  Con- 
fessor,   Sacred    Heart    Convent; 


Liturgy  Committee;  Committee  on 
Higher  Education. 
Father  Lawrence  Willis 

Secretary,  Council  of  Seniors;  Assis- 
tant Professor,  Department  of 
Humanities  (College);  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Department  of  Modern 
Foreign  Languages  (College). 

Brother  Gregory  Corcoran 

Chairman,  Formation  Committee; 
Director  of  Campus  Ministry 
(College). 

Father  David  Brown 

Master  of  Ceremonies,  Chaplain, 
Sacred  Heart  Convent;  Chairman. 
Liturgy  Committee;  Formation 
Committee;  Confessor  for  the 
Students  (College);  Lecturer, 
Department  of  Theology  (College); 
Lecturer  in  Computer  Science 
(College). 

Brother  Paul  Shanley 

Sacristan;  Monastery  Library  Com- 
mittee; Lecturer,  Department  of 
English  (College);  Lecturer,  Depart- 
ment of  Business  and  Economics 
(College). 

Father  Michael  Buttner 

Registrar  (College);  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Higher  Education. 

Brother  James  Toman 

Director  of  Monastery  Grounds. 

Father  Paschal  Baumstein 

Archivist  (Monastery,  College,  and 
Saint  Benedict  Priory  |Richmond|; 
Editor,  Crescat  Instructor  of 
Novices;  Trustee,  Community  Trust 
for  the  Poor;  Second  Master  of 
Ceremonies;  Secretary,  Monastic 
Chapter;  Secretary,  Board  of 
Members  (College). 

Father  Mauricio  West 

Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs 
(College);  Liturgy  Committee. 


Father  Christopher  Kirchgessner 

Assistant  Professor  and  Chairman, 
Department  of  Theology  (College); 
Liturgy  Committee;  Assistant  to  the 
Academic  Dean  for  Advising 
(College). 
Brother  Justin  Needham 

Assistant  Guestmaster;  Assistant 
Sacristan;  Assistant  to  the  Editor  of 
Crescat:  Director  of  Laundry 
Transportation. 

Monks  Stationed  Away 
from  the  Abbey 
Saint   Benedict   Priory  (Richmond, 
Virginia): 

Father  Benedict  McDermott  Prior 
and  Director  of  Formation;  Father 
Donald  Scales,  Subprior;  Father 
Adrian  Harmening,  Procurator; 
Father  Patrick  Donahue;  Father 
Rembert  Codd;  Father  Henry 
Bollmann;  Father  Thomas  Stumpf; 
Father  Augustine  Cunningham; 
Father  Kieran  Neilson;  Father 
William  Frederick  George;  and 
novices. 

Pastoral  Assignments: 

Abbot  Edmund  McCaffrey;  Father 
Raymond  Geyer;  Father  Kevin 
Fahey. 

Advanced  Studies: 

Father  Placid  Solari;  Brother  An- 
drew vollkommer;  Brother  Nicholas 
Gibilisco;  Brother  Vincent  McGuire. 

Special  Assignments: 

Father  Sebastian  Doris;  Father  Den- 
nis Byrne;  Father  Jerome  Dollard; 
Brother  Christian  Roth. 


Belmont  Abbey  is  a  Benedictine  monastery  in  Belmont, 
North  Carolina.  Under  the  patronage  of  Our  Blessed  Lady 
Mary,  Help  of  Christians,  its  monks  are  vowed  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  through  prayer  and  work,  according  to  the  Rule 
of  Saint  Benedict.  Through  Belmont  Abbey  College,  on  the 
monastery's  grounds,  the  work  of  these  monks  has  found 
its  most  evident  expression;  the  life  of  prayer,  sacrifice,  and 
monastic  witness  is  their  most  potent  voice. 

Men  interested  in  vocations  to  the  Belmont  cloister  may 

write:       OiRectOR  of  foRmation 
Belmont  aBBey 
Belmont,  noRth  caROlma  28012 
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(The  following  is  reprinted  from 
the  dustjacket  of  My  Lord  of 
Belmont.) 

Leo  Michael  Haid  (1849- 
1924)  was  the  last  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Vicars  Apostolic  of 
North  Carolina.  He  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  of  immigrant 
parents,  and  entrusted  as  a 
youth  to  the  Benedictine  monks 
at  Saint  Vincent  Abbey.  Haid  liv- 
ed there  as  a  student,  then 
enrolled  in  the  novitiate  and 
professed  vows;  later  he  was  or- 
dained a  priest  and  assigned  to 
the  work  of  the  Abbey's 
schools.  In  1885,  Father  Leo 
found  himself  named  unex- 
pectedly to  the  throne  of 
Maryhelp  (Belmont)  Abbey  in 
North  Carolina.  Two  years  later, 
the  young  abbot  was  appointed 
Catholic  bishop  of  the  entire 
state. 

The  reputation  of  Leo  Haid 
centers  on  both  the  enormity  of 
his  jurisdiction— encompassing 
all  of  North  Carolina,  statistical- 
ly the  most  Protestant  State  in 
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the  Union— and  his  incredible 
record  as  a  missionary  and 
monastic  founder.  Much  of  his 
public  image,  however,  was 
created  by  Felix  Hintemeyer, 
Haid's  chief  lieutenant.  Despite 


tion  are  finally  explored.  Promi- 
nent Catholic  figures  like  Gib- 
bons, Drexel,  Wimmer,  Denis 
O'Connell,  and  Father  Price  of 
Maryknoll  populate  these 
carefully   documented   pages. 


his  many  successes,  the  abbot- 
bishop  of  Belmont  suffered 
unceasing  anxiety  over  his  con- 
flicting obligations  as  a  Benedic- 
tine monk  and  as  head  of  an  ex- 
pansive diocesan  territory.  This 
was  a  tension  he  never  re- 
solved. Ironically,  that  same, 
two-pronged  character  also  in- 
vited the  national  attention  that 
eventually  brought  to  him  the 
personnel  and  resources  re- 
quired to  facilitate  and  secure 
his  achievements. 

In  this  volume,  the  first  full 
biography  of  Leo  Haid,  the  con- 
flicts of  his  uneasy  administra- 


and  very  different  spheres  of 
responsibility,  he  was  forced  to 
realize  an  integrity  neither  con- 
stituency could  understand. 

My  Lord  of  Belmont 
chronicles  the  beginnings  of 
modern  Catholicism  in  North 
Carolina,  of  monasteries  and 
schools  in  Virginia.  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  especially  of  Bel- 
mont Abbey  and  Belmont  Ab- 
bey College.  But  the  local  in- 
terest provided  in  these  stories 
serves  best  as  a  mere  introduc- 
tion, presenting  the  remarkable 
story  of  a  Benedictine  monk 
and  Catholic  prelate  in  twentieth 
century  America. 


The  Haid  papers  have  never 
previously  been  opened  to 
scholarly  research,  thus  the 
complex  tensions,  principles, 
and  demands  that  influenced 
him  are  investigated  here  for  the 
first  time.  Haid  is  revealed  as  a 
man  persecuted  by  antinomy,  as 
a  diocese  and  a  monastery 
placed  seemingly  incompatible 
demands  on  his  resources.  This 
unique  abbot-bishop,  who 
reigned  in  Carolina  for  almost 
forty  years,  emerges  as  a 
fascinating  figure  in  contem- 
porary American  religious 
history.  Pulled  by  two  separate 


1CRESCAT  is  a  tri-annual 
publication  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey.  All 
rights  reserved  iThe  word 
crescat  has  been  connected 
with  our  monastery  for  most  of 
her  history.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Abbot  Leo.  our  first  abbot, 
was  walking  one  day  in  front 
of  the  monastery  when  he  saw 
a  monk  about  to  cut  down  a 
small  cedar.  Abbot  Leo  saved 
the  tree  with  a  single  word: 
Crescat!"  he  said  —  a  word 
that  means  "let  it  grow."  That 
phrase  became  our  motto:  and 
that  North  Carolina  cedar,  the 
emblem  of  our  foundation 
here.  V'Crescat"  is  still  the 
banner  under  which  our  monks 
work  today.  One  reason  this 
journal.  CRESCAT,  is  published 
is  to  solicit  funds  to  be  used  in 
purchasing  books  and  tapes  for 
the  monastery  library.  Contri- 
butions also  assist  us  in  meet- 
ing expenses  accrued  in  issuing 
CRESCAT.  Each  offering  is 
appreciated,  and  donors  are 
gratefully  remembered  in  our 
prayers.  The  address  is:  Cres- 
cat, Belmont  Abbey.  Belmont. 
North  Carolina  28012.  ICorre- 
spondence  and  inquiries  re- 
garding CRESCAT  should  be 
addressed  to  Fr.  Paschal 
Baumstein,  O.S.B..  editor. 

CRESCAT  ©Southern  Benedictine 
Society,  \nc.  1985 
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Leo  Haid  (1849-1924),  a  Pennsylvania  native,  went  to  North 
Carolina  in  1885  as  the  first  abbot  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  known  today  as  "Belmont  Abbey".  Two  years  later 
Haid  was  named  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  entire  state.  After 
that,  his  life  regularly  intersected  with  the  most  prominent 
churchmen  of  his  time,  including  Gibbons,  Drexel,  Wimmer. 
Denis  O'Connell,  and  Father  Price  of  Maryknoll.  In  a  career 
that  spanned  almost  four  decades,  he  oversaw  the  begin- 
nings of  the  modern  Catholic  Church  in  North  Carolina, 
fathered  the  Benedictine  monasteries  and  schools  in  Florida, 
Savannah,  Richmond,  northern  Virginia,  and  administered 
Belmont  Abbey  and  Belmont  Abbey  College. 

The  story  of  America's  Abbot-Bishop,  who  governed 
jurisdictions  throughout  the  South  from  his  monastic  cloister, 
is  a  unique  chapter  in  American  religious  history. 
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co-woRkeRS  with  the  aBBOt-Bishop  of  Belmont 


1 

James  Cardinal  Gibbons  was  one  of 

-  -<f 

Haid's  predecessors  as  Vicar  Apostolic 

of  North  Carolina.  Later,  when  Gibbons 

~ 

was    Archbishop    of    Baltimore,    he 

*~A 

cooperated  in  many  of  Abbot  Leo's  pro- 

*^*2l^ 

grams    for    developing    the    Catholic 

n 

Church  in  the  state. 

The  Right  Reverend  Charles  Mohr, 
O.S.B.  was  among  the  founders  of  Bel- 
mont Abbey.  Under  Abbot  Leo  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Benedictine  mission  in 
Florida,  where  he  eventually  became  the 
first  abbot. 


The  Reverend  Bernard  Haas,  O.S.B. 

was  one  of  Belmont's  first  novices.  Haid 
appointed  him  to  re-organize  the 
Benedictine  mission  in  Savannah  as  a 
priory 


%.%  w 

The  Very  Reverend  Felix  Hintemeyer, 
O.S.B.  was  Leo  Haid's  prior  and  Vicar 
General.    It    was    through    the    ad- 
ministrative skills  of  this  priest  that  many 
of  the  Abbot-Bishop's  successes  were 
secured. 

P      '^   ^  ] 

The    Reverend    Thomas    Frederick 
Price  was  among  Carolina's  most  active 
missionary  priests  under  Haid.  Later  in 
life,  he  was  co-founder  of  Maryknoll. 

W"  i 


Archabbot  Boniface  Wimmer,  O.S.B. 

is  the  father  of  the  Benedictine  Order 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  Wimmer  who 
sent  the  first  monks  to  North  Carolina. 
and  who  introduced  the  name  of  Leo 
Haid  as  a  candidate  for  the  abbacy 
there. 

V."'>v\ 


The  Very  Reverend  Willibald 
Baumgartner,  O.S.B  directed  Benedic- 
tine pastoral  activity  in  Richmond  for 
more  than  two  decades.  Under  Leo 
Haid's  direction  he  also  sought  Benedic- 
tine recruits  in  Bavaria,  worked  in  the 
Carolina  missions,  and  finally  served  as 
an  administrator  at  the  abbey. 


The  Reverend  Thomas  Oestreich, 
O.S.B  brought  Haid's  theories  of  educa- 
tion to  life  at  Belmont  Abbey  College. 
He  also  assisted  the  Abbot-Bishop  as 
secretary  and  administered  the  library. 


Diomede  Cardinal  Falconio,  O.F.M. 

was  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United 

j9  WSk                              States  during  much  of  Haid's  reign. 

Falconio's  support  was  crucial  during  the 

K!       JR                effort    to    promote    the    Carolina 

I       JH                monastery  to  the  rank  of  an  Abbey 

^fcfc.'"'                                    Nullius. 
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spiritual  Reading:  ten  classics 


by  Father  Paschal  Baumstein.  O.S.B. 

Inspiration,  example,  insight,  understanding,  recollection:  there  are 
countless  functions  that  spiritual  reading  can  serve,  Benedictines  call 
this  reading  lectio  divina,  and  it  has  come  to  reflect  the  seriousness 
with  which  an  individual  applies  himself— even  in  times  of  dryness— 
to  the  search  for  God. 

The  sources  for  spiritual  reading  are  numberless.  Some  people 
prefer  the  Fathers  of  the  Church;  others  are  partial  to  modern 
sources;  there  are  mystics  and  contemplatives,  manuals  and  reflec- 
tions, essays,  meditations,  itineraries.  Yet  from  these  various  forms 
and  discourses,  a  select  few  surface  as  "classics".  These  are  the 
sources  of  spiritual  insight  whose  work  has  stood  the  tests  of  time, 
discernment,  doctrinal  fidelity,  experiential  value,  and  displayed 
qualities  that  each  successive  age  recognized  as  substantial,  good, 
and  worthy  of  discovery  by  and  emphasis  in,  new  generations. 

Any  effort  to  compile  this  select  list  will  evade  satisfaction.  Never- 
theless, it  ranks  among  the  functions  most  commonly  requested  of 
spiritual  directors,  and  must  be  approached— no  matter  how  unsatis- 
fying the  results. 

For  whatever  benefit  it  may  have,  a  cautious,  annotated  list  of  ten 
writers  follows.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  on  this  list;  the  omis- 
sions will  prove  offensive,  no  doubt;  the  selections  may  invite  ridicule. 
But  for  persons  concerned  about  life  with  God,  these  volumes  may 
at  least  be  recognized  as  significant  and  enduring  statements  of  the 
beauty  of  humanity  experiencing  Divinity. 

A  few  comments  must  precede  the  list.  The  late  mediaeval  period 
is  specially  favored.  This  was  unintentional,  but  is  allowed  to  stand 
without  apology:  an  age  in  which  the  experience  of  God  is  wel- 


comed as  a  sign  of  goodness— and  not  of  social  aberration- 
produces  a  healthy  and  open  atmosphere  in  which  this  type  of 
writing  can  be  produced.  Thus  1  am  not  surprised  to  see  the 
mediaevals  dominate 

Some  other  points  demand  mention.  I  refused  to  consider  any 
volume  written  in  the  present  century.  That  decision  was  arbitrary. 
Six  men  and  four  women  are  included.  That  also  was  an  accident;  it 
is  a  surprise,  too,  since  female  writers  usually  put  their  male  counter- 
parts to  shame  in  this  field  (I  will  not  venture  a  guess  regarding  the 
reason).  1  have  purposely  avoided  "how  to"  volumes,  prefering  ex- 
perience over  method.  Finally,  no  rank  has  been  assigned  to  these 
ten  writers.  Coward  that  I  am,  the  alphabet  has  been  allowed  to  lend 
order  to  the  list. 

These  then,  are  my  ten  nominees  for  the  foundational  positions  on 
the  shelves  of  books  dedicated  to  the  intercourse  of  humanity  with 
Divinity. 

1 .  BERNARD  OF  CLAIRVAUX  is  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
spiritual  life.  His  many  writings  are  increasingly  available  in  good, 
modern  translations  through  the  Cistercians.  The  Commentaries  on 
the  Song  of  Songs  are  the  most  sublime  works  to  his  credit,  but  they 
are  not  the  best  volumes  for  the  uninitiated  to  study.  The  Steps  of 
Humility  is  a  wonderful  choice.  It  is  more  concerned  with  the  steps 
of  pride  than  of  humility  but  it  shows  a  depth  of  psychological 
perception  and  pastoral  understanding  that  loses  nothing  with  time. 
Bernard's  Steps  focuses  on  how  an  addiction  to  sin  can  develop,  slow- 
ly come  to  rule  life,  and  then  habitually  separate  the  person  from 
God.  It  is  a  sobering  and  valuable  treatise.  For  something  more 
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theoretical,  and  less  terrestrial,  try  On  the  Love  of  Cod.  Bernard's 
thesis  is  that  the  love  of  God,  if  allowed  to  flourish  in  our  lives,  ac- 
quires such  beauty  and  power  that  all  reality  will  be  focused  through 
Him.  He  describes  a  love  so  thorough  that  "even  love  of  self  will  be 
only  for  the  sake  of  God." 

2.  CATHERINE  OF  SIENA  unites  faith,  simplicity,  profundity,  and 
reality  in  a  way  that  has  never  been  equalled.  Catherine  may  over- 
whelm beginners,  but  do  not  delay  too  long  before  reading  her.  The 
Dialogue  is  an  amazing  realization  of  the  Gospel  principle  that  labels 
humanity  as  a  "friend —not  merely  a  "servant —of  God.  She  discusses 
prayer  in  terms  of  "desire"  and  devotes  this  unusual  volume  to  the 
unabashed,  very  personal,  pursuit  of  the  One  she  desires.  Her 
Prayers  —eloquent,  moving  testimonies  of  love— are  equally  worth- 
while, though  some  background  preparation  may  be  helpful.  Both 
The  Dialogue  and  the  Prayers  are  now  in  paperback  in  magnificent 
new  translations  by  Suzanna  Noffke. 

3.  THE  CLOUD  OF  UNKNOWING,  by  an  anonymous  fourteenth 
century  author,  is  an  excellent  volume  to  help  in  moving  beyond  the 
restrictions  of  mere  words  in  prayer.  The  Cloud  is  a  nicely  focused 
book;  it  looks  for  God,  and  clearly  identifies  prayer  as  a  means  in  this 
search,  rather  than  letting  it  be  a  self-fulfilling  goal.  The  prologue  of 
The  Cloud  correctly  warns  that  this  book  is  not  for  everyone.  This 
caveat,  however,  should  be  understood  as  a  reference  to  the  reader's 
mentality,  rather  than  the  book's  substance. 

4.  GERTRUDE  THE  GREAT  is  an  unusual  woman  in  every  respect. 
Clearly  in  command  of  a  superior  intellect,  well  educated,  experi- 
enced in  the  cloister  and  its  school,  specially  gifted  in  prayer,  she 
nevertheless  draws  her  imagery  from  the  most  ordinary  factors  of  dai- 
ly life  and  finds  her  sustenance  in  "God's  provisions".  These  "provi- 
sions" often  centre  around  the  common  prayer  of  the  Church— she 
has  a  powerful  devotion  to  the  liturgical  seasons  and  calendar.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  no  worthwhile  translation  available  of  Gertrude's 
primary  contribution.  The  Life  and  Revelations.  There  is,  however,  a 
good— although  out-of-print—  version  of  her  Exercises.  But  read  Ger- 
trude (in  whatever  form  you  can  find  her),  and  enjoy  her  remarkable 
facility  for  letting  the  love  of  God  dominate  her  life.  Even  when 
obscured  by  unworthy  translators— as  in  the  current  English  version 
of  the  Revelations— the  quality  cannot  be  hidden. 

5.  JOHN  OF  THE  CROSS  was  the  great  theorist  of  the  Carmelite 
reform.  If  you  want  to  delve  into  the  spiritual  life,  and  your  tempera- 


ment calls  for  a  balance  between  theory  and  experience,  go  to  the 
works  of  John  of  the  Cross.  The  Complete  Works  are  available  in  a 
single,  paperback  volume,  translated  by  Kavanaugh  and  Rodriquez. 
That  is  the  best  edition  to  read.  Start  with  the  Ascent  of  Mount 
Carmel.  Feast  on  The  Living  Flame  of  Love.  In  time  you  will  want  to 
read  The  Dark  Night  of  the  Soul.  Aided  by  this  marvelous  translation, 
John's  works  are  readily  available  now;  they  must  not  be  overlooked. 

6.  THOMAS  A  KEMPIS  is  generally  given  credit  for  The  Imitation  of 
Christ.  Supposedly  after  the  Bible,  this  work  has  seen  more  volumes 
in  print  than  any  other  book  ever  written.  If  that  is  true,  it  shows  the 
remarkably  good  taste  of  centuries  of  book-buyers.  Parts  may  seem 
dated  today,  but  you  cannot  diminish  Thomas'  thesis:  Christ  meant 
what  He  said,  and  we  should  follow  through  on  it.  This  book  is  prac- 
tical, simple,  realistic,  never  mundane.  I  am  partial  to  the  version  Justin 
McCann  prepared,  but  there  are  many  fine  editions. 

7.  LAWRENCE  OF  THE  RESURRECTION  prepared  a  description  that 
has  come  to  bear  the  title  The  Practice  of  the  Presence  of  Cod.  It 
details  one  man's  insight  into  "praying  always".  Lawrence  has  little 
toleration  for  those  whose  experiences  do  not  adapt  to  his  own,  but 
his  steadfast  focus  on  the  Lord  is  both  an  inspiration  and  a  guide. 

8.  TERESA  OF  AVILA  is  perhaps  the  most  reliable  source  available 
for  solid  contemplative  values.  Teresa's  definitive  turn  to  God  came 
late,  but  it  came  with  fervor,  humor,  a  wealth  of  experience,  insight, 
and  common  sense.  Start  with  the  Life,  then  progress  immediately 
to  The  Interior  Castle.  Teresa  is  that  rare  mystic  who  writes  with  the 
same  unfailing  beauty  that  marks  her  prayer.  Use  the  translations  by 
Kavanaugh  and  Rodriquez. 

9.  THERESE  OF  THE  CHILD  JESUS  has  acquired  a  label  in  recent 
times  for  being  saccharine.  You  may  attribute  that  reputation  to  the 
sort  of  (supposedly  towering)  intellects  that  cannot  tolerate  simplicity, 
even  if  it  stems  from  God.  Therese's  brief  Story  of  a  Soul  speaks  to 
the  heart,  not  the  intellect.  It  has  chosen  the  better  part:  Jesus. 

10.  IAN  VAN  RUYSBROECK  is  not  readily  available  in  print  today  and 
when  found  he  may  prove  incomprehensible  without  some  good  in- 
troductory materials.  Make  the  effort.  Try  The  Spiritual  Espousals. 
Ruysbroeck  has  many  special  advantages  over  other  mystics;  one  is 
his  lucid  doctrinal  fidelity;  another  is  the  focus  on  the  Godhead.  He 
clearly  expresses  the  aim  of  all  Christians:  union  with  Eternity.  Ruys- 
broeck is  worth  any  extra  work  a  perusal  of  his  volumes  may  require. 

(Continued  on  page  six) 


spiRituaL  Reading:  quaLity  amidst  OBSCURity 


In  listing  ten  figures  I  nominate 
for  "classic"  status,  a  certain 
balance  was  necessary.  Accep- 
tance was  important,  as  well  as 
content.  But  for  this  list, 
undeserved  obscurity  is  the 
criterion.  These  are  my  ten  can- 
didates for  the  roster  of  writers 
who  deserve  to  be  rediscovered. 

1.  ALPHONSE  LIGUORI  is  not 
even  given  prominence  by  the 


publishing  houses  of  his  own 
order.  The  Daughters  of  Saint 
Paul  have  rectified  this  oversight 
with  a  splendid  compilation  of 
brief  passages  from  his  works.  It 
is  published  under  the  intriguing 
title,  How  to  Converse  Continual- 
ly and  Familiarly  With  Cod.  This 
wonderful  paperback  supplies 
good  food  and  ready  encourage- 
ment for  prayer. 


2 .  anselm  OF  BEC  is  claimed 
by  philosophers,  but  he  is  too 
rich  for  so  narrow  an  audience.  If 
you  have  ever  wondered  what  it 
is  like  to  truly  long  and  thirst  for 
God,  to  suffer  the  very  real  pain 
of  love,  of  love  whose  object  is 
Divine  and  immutable  and  too 
transcendent  for  our  mortality  to 
grasp,  try  Saint  Anselm's  Pros- 
logium.  The  first  chapter  alone  is 


dazzling.  There  may  be  no  other 
written  passage  outside  of  Scrip- 
ture that  more  perfectly  captures 
the  longing  of  man  for  God.  The 
rest  of  this  work  shows  how  in- 
timately the  intellect  and  the  soul 
can  cooperate  in  search- 
ing for  God.  The  Prayers  and 
Meditations,  also  available  in 

(Continued  on  page  five) 


pRpm  the  archives 


BAB6  RUth 

visits  Belmont 


This  article  is  taken  from  '  'Babe 
Ruth  Visits  Belmont:  Eight  New 
York  American  League  Players 
Here;  Entire  Student  Body  is 
Guest  of  Yankess  at  Exhibition 
Came  in  Charlotte,"  which 
appeared  in  the  15  April  1929 
edition  (Volume  V,  No.  11)  of  the 
Piedmont-Contact 


The  Home  Run  King  in  person! 
Babe  Ruth,  augmented  by  Lou 
Gehrig,  Bob  Meusel,  Tony 
Lazzeri,  Earl  Combs,  Mark 
Koenig,  Mike  Grabowski,  and 
George  Burns,  were  all  here  at 
Belmont  Abbey  on  Friday,  April 
12th. 

The  uniformed  aggregation 
accompanied  by  Father  Abbot 
arrived  shortly  after  dinner  in 
two  big  automobiles,  and 
immediately  the  Bambino 
became  a  centre  of  attraction. 
The  entire  student  body, 
including  many  of  the  faculty, 
were  on  hand  to  greet  the  World 
Champions.  Many  pictures  were 
taken  by  a  battery  of  cameras 
and  each  player  was  liberal 


in  autographing  baseballs  and 
what-not  for  the  excited  Belmont 
boys. 

Then  our  own  baseball  team 
appeared  in  their  bright  new 
uniforms  which  instantly  caught 
the  eyes  of  the  Gothamites. 
Father  Abbot  then  grouped  the 
Yankee  and  Belmont  players 
together  and  "shot"  them  with 
motion  picture  camera.  What  an 
event!  A  Belmont  Abbey 
baseball  club  photographed 
with  the  Champions  of  the 
World!!! 

Babe's  speech  to  the  team  is  as 
follows:  "Well,  boys,  it's  mighty 
nice  of  you  having  me  out  here. 
I've  heard  many  wonderful 
reports  about  your  athletic  clubs, 
and  I  want  you  to  continue  your 
successes.  This  is  about  all  I  can 
say,  so  I'll  turn  you  over  to  the 
other  boys  who  can  do  more 
talking  then  (sic)  myself." 

Afterwards,  the  entire  student 
body  was  the  guest  of  the  Yankee 
Management  at  the  game  at 
Wearn  Field  in  Charlotte. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Thomas  W.   White,   Sinclair 


Oil  Company  Magnate,  and 
President  of  the  Belmont  Abbey 
Alumni  Association  of  New  York 
City,  that  the  Miller  Huggins  men 
made  the  visit  to  Belmont.  Mr. 
White,  father  of  Luke  White,  '26, 
is  a  most  personal  friend  of  the 
Yankee  management. 

This  was  a  day  never  to  be 
forgotten,  a  day  which  will  go 
down  in  Belmont  history,  as  the 
greatest  of  them  all.  Tis  true, 
Belmont  is  steadily  rising  to 
prominence  in  this  old  world. 


BeLmont  ABBey 

12apRill929 


PHOTOGRAPH  ABOVE:  Babe 

Ruth  (left)  at  Belmont 
Abbey,  12  April  1929, 
with  Father  Norbert 
McGowan,  O.S.B. 

PHOTOGRAPH    AT    LEFT     A 

baseball  game  at  the 
Abbey  in  the  1920s. 


quality  amidst  oBSCURity 


(Continued  from  page  three) 

paperback,  are  treats  of  a  dif- 
ferent flavor. 

3.  BENEDICT  OF  NURSIA 
prepared  the  Holy  Rule  for 
monks.  Do  not  be  dissuaded  by 
that.  Whenever  you  wonder 
about  the  possibility  of  design- 


story.  If  you  are  brave  (and  not 
tortured  too  seriously  by  bad 
style,  images  without  subtlety, 
and  totally  unmerited  artistic 
self-confidence),  read  None 
Other  Cods.  It  is  horrible  as 
literature,  but  fascinating  in  the 
domain  of  spirituality.  The  book 
traces  the  journey  of  a  man 


7.  GERTRUDE  MORE  (a  great, 
great  granddaughter  of  Sir 
Thomas)  was  reluctant  to  give 
her  life  to  God.  She  finally  made 
the  gift  of  self  by  learning  to 
recognize  the  workings  of  the 
Spirit.  Her  Confessions  of  Love 
have  been  out-of-print  for 
decades,   but  they  are  worth 


ing  life  so  that  it  speaks  of  God 
and  searches  for  Him  at  every 
moment,  read  Benedict.  In  this 
one,  small  document,  he  has 
seized  on  the  essential  practical 
quality  of  spirituality:  insure  the 
presence  of  God  and  use  it. 

4.  ROBERT  HUGH  BENSON  is 
not  read  by  any  reputable  peo- 
ple today.  As  best  I  can  deduce 
from  the  guide  to  Catholic 
periodical  literature,  I  am  the  on- 
ly person  in  the  last  twenty  years 
to  publish  a  serious  study  of  his 
work,  and  the  only  person  in  the 
last  half-century  to  reach  print 
with  a  serious  analysis  of  his 
spirituality.  The  literary  critics 
have  dealt  him  a  deadly  blow: 
and  he  deserves  their  wrath.  But 
theologians  should  be  kinder. 
Benson  wrote  some  terrible  fic- 
tion, and  he  can  be  very  painful 
to  read.  So  skip  just  about 
everything,  and  go  directly  to  his 
love  stories  about  man  and  God. 
Read  The  History  of  Richard 
Raynal,  Solitary;  this  book  could 
refresh  even  the  darkest  night  of 
the  spirit;  it  is  a  sublime  little 


who— without  ever  realizing  it- 
is  taught  not  to  choose  his  own 
sacrifices,  but  to  follow  God  in- 
stead. Be  prepared  for  the 
anguish,  however,  of  prose  that  is 
unworthy  of  its  content. 

5.  BONAVENTURE  is  another 
saint  who  is  often  claimed  by 
philosophers.  But  his  work  is 
characterized  by  such  a 
remarkable  integration  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  intellectual  that 
his  audience  must  expand.  Try 
The  Ascent  of  the  Mind  to  God. 
In  size  it  is  barely  more  than  a 
pamphlet,  in  content  it  is  a 
fascinating  study  of  the  work- 
ings of  prayer. 

6.  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  POOR  IN 
SPIRIT  by  a  "Friend  of  God"  is 
seldom  read,  but  is  definitely 
worth  the  time  it  may  take  to 
find  a  copy.  Look  for  the  C.F. 
Kelley  translation.  This  book 
studies  poverty-of-spirit  in  sim- 
ple language,  short  chapters, 
and  profound  precepts.  It  con- 
siders the  necessity  of  ap- 
proaching beatitude  in  this  life, 
to  prepare  us  for  the  next. 


every  hour  you  may  have  to 
spend  searching  through  used- 
book  stores. 

8.  IULIANA  OF  NORWICH  is  SO 
popular  today  that  she  might 
deserve  a  place  on  the 
"classics"  list.  I  have  placed  her 
among  the  "obscure",  however, 
because  she  would  probably 
not  recognize  most  of  the  last 


quarter-century's  interpretations 
of  her  Shewings.  Treated  with 
some  purity,  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Analyzed  as  if  she  were 
a  twentieth  century  heroine  (as 
seems  the  current  fashion), 
Juliana  disappears.  Read  Dame 
Juliana,  and  skip  the  interpreters. 

9.  MECHTILD  VON  MAGDE- 
BURG, on  first  perusal,  may 
overwhelm  you  with  her  style— 
or  variety  of  styles.  The  Flowing 
Light  of  the  Godhead  can  leave 
a  person  wondering  about 
Mechtild's  sanity,  her  purpose, 
and  why  she  randomly  drifts 
among  prose,  poetry,  courtly 
grandeur,  and  fire  and 
brimstone  in  this  single  volume. 
But  there  finally  comes  that 
ecstatic  moment  when  she  ex- 
poses her  message:  the  whole 
of  her  work  is  a  love  story,  the 
story  of  God's  love  for  her,  and 
hers  for  Him.  Suddenly,  two 
hundred  pages  of  abstract, 
figurative  confusion  become  a 
single  chapter  of  charm,  beau- 
ty, and  beatitude. 

10.  THE  MIRROR  FOR  SIMPLE 
SOULS  has  finally  been 
translated  into  English.  Charles 
Crawford  has  prepared  a 
marvelous,  readable  version. 
The  Mirror  is  an  unusual  work 
because  it  considers  the  soul 
more  than  the  spirit.  You  may 
be  surprised  at  the  difference 
this  shift  of  perspective  can 
create.  This  book  possesses  an 
extraordinary  understanding  of 
the  spiritual  life  and  the  art  of 
union  with  God. 


J.M, 
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spiritual  Reading 

(Continued  from  page  two) 

These  ten  authors  represent  the  major  lines  of  traditional  con- 
templative and  mystical  prayer  in  the  Church.  There  are  the  practical, 
sensible  students  of  God  (Thomas,  Lawrence,  Therese),  the  in- 
tegrated spirits  of  exalted  prayer  (Bernard,  The  Cloud,  Gertrude,  John, 
Teresa),  and  the  sublime  ecstasy  of  pure  experience  (Catherine, 
Ruysbroeck).  What  these  ten  authors  share  is  wisdom.  Thomas 
defines  wisdom  as  the  "ability  to  place  reality  in  perspective  with 
God."  The  wisdom  of  the  great  men  and  women  of  prayer  is  that  they 
have  kept  their  vision  focused  on  God;  they  have  sought  to  place  the 
creature  in  the  context  of  the  Creator,  and  to  give  their  hearts  to  Him. 
The  value  of  returning  to  the  classics— and  to  this  wisdom— is  never 
absent. 


spiritual  Reading 

ten 

quality  ami6st 

classics 

OBSCURIty 

1.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 

1.  Alphonse  Liguori 

2.  Catherine  of  Siena 

2.  Anselmof  Bee 

3.  The  Cloud  of  Unknowing 

3.  Benedict  of  Nursia 

4.  Gertrude  the  Great 

4.  Robert  Hugh  Benson 

5.  John  of  the  Cross 

5.  Bonaventure 

6.  Thomas  a  Kempis 

6.  The  Book  of  the  Poor  In  Spirit 

7.  Lawrence  of  the  Resurrection 

7.  Gertrude  More 

8.  Teresa  of  Avila 

8.  Juliana  of  Norwich 

9.  Therese  of  the  Child  Jesus 

9.  Mechtild  von  Magdeburg 

10.  Jan  van  Ruysbroeck 

10.  The  Mirror  For  Simple  Souls 
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Benedictine  education  at  Belmont  aBBey 


by  Father  Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 

On  1  April  1986,  Belmont  Ab- 
bey College  will  mark  the 
centenary  of  its  charter,  granted 
by  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 
The  school  had  functioned  for 
almost  ten  years  before  its 
recognition  by  the  state.  This 
simple  document,  however,  lent 
new  substance  to  the  work  a  few 
monks  had  accepted  in  the 
Carolina  Piedmont. 


special 
edition 


This  special  double-issue  of 
Crescat  commemorates  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  act  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  on  1  April  1886, 
whereby  a  charter  was  granted 
to  Belmont  Abbey  College  (then 
called  "Saint  Mary's  College  "). 

No  single  source  exists  that  de- 
tails the  educational  philosophy 
of  the  College  in  1886.  This 
essay  draws  on  a  variety  of  docu- 
ments, sources,  and  research  op- 
portunities. The  unrefined  form  of 
some  of  the  originals  required  dis- 
cernments and  deductions; 
nevertheless,  every  effort  was  made 
to  insure  that  the  concepts  pre- 
sented here  are  consistent  with  the 
founders'  philosophy.  Allowance 
must  be  made,  however,  for  the 
fallibility  of  the  author  in  ex- 
plicating and  presenting  these 
theories. 

-Editor 


The  vision  of  education  under 
which  Belmont  Abbey  College 
was  established  came  from  the 
intellect,  imagination,  and 
spirituality  of  one  man.  He  was 
Leo  Haid,  O.S.B.  (1849-1924),  the 
abbot-bishop  of  Belmont,  and 
the  first  resident  president  of 
the  College.  For  thirteen  years 
prior  to  his  move  south.  Bishop 
Haid  taught  in  the  Benedictine 
schools  in  Pennsylvania.  Before 
that,  he  was  a  student  in  those 
same  institutions.  This 
background  facilitated  an  ap- 
proach to  the  work  in  Carolina 
that  was  marked  by  experience 
and  a  mature,  thoughtfully  con- 


sidered concept  of  Benedictine 
education  and  the  values  it 
should  represent.  Leo  Haid's 
principles  of  education  became 
the  theoretical  foundation  on 
which  Belmont  Abbey  College 
was  weaned  and  nurtured. 

Abbot  Leo  characterized  the 
Benedictine  approach  as 
"thorough"  education.  This  was 
a  concept  only  roughly  related 
to  what  is  now  called  liberal  arts 
training.  Haid's  thoroughness 
did  not  respond  primarily  to  the 
diversity  of  academic 
disciplines,  but  to  the  various 
aspects  of  the  human  person. 
The  schools  and  colleges  under 


Belmont's  abbot  were  expected 
to  educate  the  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  as  well  as  the  intellect. 
Haid  believed  that  in  order  to 
recognize  and  help  develop 
these  aspects,  present  in  each 
"Abbeyman"  (as  Belmont  Ab- 
bey College  students  were 
known),  the  College  must  offer 
an  integrated  environment  that 
would  address  the  intellect, 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  the  stu- 
dent. A  thorough  education 
would  be  diversified  but  not 
fragmented,  varied  but  not 
disparate. 

Benedictine  education,  as  the 
Bishop  saw  it,  worked  from  a  ra- 
tionale similar  to  a  monastery's. 
The  school,  like  an  abbey, 
created  a  specialized  environ- 
ment that  promoted  its  pur- 
poses: The  buildings  were 
designed  to  facilitate  and  en- 
courage work  and  life  that  were 
proper  to  such  institutions;  staff 
and  administrators  were  ex- 
pected to  witness  to  the  values 
of  their  profession,  not  merely 
preach  them;  serious  effort  and 
mature  application  were  re- 
quired for  the  success  of  men 
who  went  there;  work  and 
prayer  balanced  one  another; 
charity  should  be  allowed  to 
transcend  assignments.  Haid 
even  gave  his  College  the  same 
motto  as  served  the  Order  of 
Saint  Benedict:  Ut  in  omnibus 
glorificetur  Deus  ("That  in  all 
things  God  may  be  glorified"). 

The  young  men  who  attended 
Leo  Haid's  schools  were  not  raw 
material  for  educational  ex- 
periments. Instead,  Abbot  Leo 
considered  his  students  to  be 
participants  in  a  sacred  trust, 
over  which  the  educators  exer- 
cised stewardship.  Haid's  young 
scholars  were  at  Belmont  to  be 
"fitted  for  the  world,  and  still 
more  for  the  world  to  come." 
That  required  the 

"thoroughness"  Benedictine 
education  was  intended  to 
sponsor. 

Faith  and  the  intellect  were 


the  coordinates  of  a  young 
man's  education  at  Belmont. 
Deepening  and  developing  faith 
allowed  the  student  to  apply  his 
learning  in  a  fruitful  way,  conso- 
nant with  the  values  of  Eterni- 
ty, undistracted  by  the  transitory 
or  more  petty  aspects  of  im- 
mediacy. Thus  faith  served  not 
only  the  afterlife  of  the  student; 


facilitate  learning.  To  teach,  it 
needed  grace,  discipline,  and  a 
carefully  developed  facility  for 
reasoning.  This  last  factor  was 
very  important  in  Leo  Haid's 
educational  theory,  because 
reason— influenced  by  faith, 
supported  by  grace,  developed 
with  discipline  and  industry- 
enhanced  the  person's  likeness 
to  God.  Only  God  and  man 
could  reason.  Bringing  faith  and 
reason  together,  nurturing  and 
strengthening  both,  the  person 
would  be  integrated;  his  various 
gifts  and  faculties  would   be 


it  also  created  a  positive  force 
for  the  present,  giving  meaning, 
broadening  horizons,  encourag- 
ing fidelity  with  Truth,  and  orien- 
ting the  person  toward  the 
Divine  Transcendence  that 
would  help  keep  the  world  in 
perspective. 

The  intellect  was  God's  special 
gift  to  man,  and  thus  a  force 
that  would  participate  fruitfully 
in  human  development.  Bishop 
Haid  believed  that,  properly 
nurtured,  the  intellect  could 
teach  as  readily  as  it  would 


focused,  employed,  enriched, 
and  made  fruitful. 

When  boys  came  to  Belmont 
Abbey,  they  entered  a  pur- 
poseful, well  ordered,  mode  of 
living.  Leo  Haid  did  not  em- 
phasize that  boys  were 
separated  from  the  world— 
although  the  rural  setting  may 
have  appeared  to  create  such  a 
situation.  Rather  than  an  at- 
mosphere of  separation,  Haid 
saw  the  College  as  an  environ- 
ment that  was  special.  It  was 
purposeful,  not  punitive;  it 
served  a  function  that  was  prac- 
tical, and  theoretically  and 
theologically  sound.  The  Col- 
lege accepted  stewardship  over 


the  boys,  with  responsibility  for 
their  intellects,  bodies,  souls, 
and  spirits.  The  Abbey  sought 
to  serve  the  whole  boy. 

Academic  offerings,  of  course, 
were  the  most  conspicuous 
dimension  of  the  College's  pro- 
gram. Classical  and  commercial 
studies  were  primary  but 
thoroughness  and  integrated  op- 
portunities were  the  key  to  Ab- 
bey Life.  Catalogues  from  Haid's 
time  show  the  broadest  offerings 


in  history  and  letters.  Languages, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  were 
encouraged  as  a  practical  and 
valuable  adjunct.  Philosophy, 
logic,  and  rhetoric  were  essential 
tools  of  the  boys'  development. 
The  rational  facility  and  intellec- 
tual acuity  philosphy  would 
develop  held  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  curriculum:  although 


a  student  could  take  a  diploma 
with  only  minimal  philosophical 
training,  a  Bachelor's  degree  re- 
quired at  least  two  years  of 
philosophical  studies. 

Discipline  was  a  special  con- 
cern at  the  Abbey.  Without 
regard  for  the  maturity  or  age  of 
the  students,  Bishop  Haid 
believed  that  neither  the  boys 
nor  the  tenets  of  Benedictine 
education  would  be  served 
without  an  environment  that  en- 
couraged self  discipline.  A 
military  program,  Haid  thought, 
was  the  most  facile  medium  for 
this.  In  his  schools  in  Florida, 
Savannah,  and  Richmond,  cadet 
training  was  required.  At  the  Ab- 
bey, however,  a  military  program 
was  never  instituted.  The  Bishop 
wanted  one,  but  the  absence  of 
a  drilling  room  forbade  its  com- 
mencement. The  absence  of  this 
medium  of  disciplinary  training 
eventually  worked  to  the 
school's  advantage,  since  it  en- 
couraged Abbot  Leo  to  cultivate 
these  qualities  in  the  boys 
through  a  more  theologically 
grounded  concept  of  education. 
Thus  Benedictine  education  at 
Belmont  Abbey  came  to  favor 
the  nurturing  of  man's  varied, 
Divinely  granted,  propensities, 
rather  than  resorting  to  rote 
training,  aimed  at  the  production 
of  mere  acts  or  punctilious 
externals. 

Abbeymen 

The  boys  who  entered  Bel- 
mont Abbey  College  in  Leo 
Haid's  time  were  ordinarily  in 


their  mid-or  late-teens,  natives  of 
the  industrial  Northeast  or  of 
Virginia  or  Georgia.  Relatively 
few  Carolinians  attended.  Most 
of  the  boys  were  Catholics, 
although  the  percentage  was  not 
overwhelming.  Academic  testing 
was  not  part  of  the  admissions 
process.  Boys  were  examined 
when  they  reached  Belmont, 


then  enrollment  was  arranged 
for  the  classes  that  responded  to 
their  previous  educational  at- 
tainments. Age  and  length  of 
schooling  did  not  determine  the 
students'  class  or  status. 

While  the  Abbey  did  not  re- 
quire academic  credentials  of  its 


applicants,  potential  Abbeymen 
were  required  to  present 
testimonials  of  morality  and 
good  character.  Intellectually 
the  boys  recruited  in  Haid's  day 
were  described  as  those  with  or- 
dinary opportunities.  Once  they 
entered  the  College,  however,  or- 
dinary effort  and  achievement 
were  insufficient.  Expulsion  from 
Belmont  Abbey  College  could 
be  imposed  on  any  student  who 
was  "incorigibly  idle";  the  same 
applied  to  students  whose  in- 
fluence was  not  salutary  And 
"no  pupil  whose  industry,  pro- 
gress or  conduct  is  unsatisfac- 
tory" could  continue  at  Leo 
Haid's  school.  The  College  might 
be  generous  in  welcoming 
students,  but  without  sincere  ap- 
plication, evidence  of  progress, 
and  moral  integrity,  the  boy 
would  not  be  welcome  to  stay, 
nor  would  he  be  allowed  to  don 
the  hood,  sport  the  College's  col- 
ors, or  wear  its  ring. 

Nonetheless,  the  environment 
in  which  the  boys  lived  at  Bel- 
mont was  not  repressive.  In  par- 
ticular, it  was  enriched  by  prayer, 


Benedictine  education 


There  are  many  explanations  of  what  constitutes  a  "Benedictine" 
education.  At  the  Abbey,  it  was  described  as  "thorough"  education. 
"Thorough"  did  not  refer  to  the  breadth  of  studies— although  that  was 
present  too— instead,  it  indicated  the  monks'  goal  of  contributing  to  the 
development  and  maturation  of  the  student's  intellect,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit. 

Abbot  Leo  maintained  that  this  understanding  of  education  was  "Bene- 
dictine" because  it  followed  Saint  Benedict's  concept  of  a  monastery.  The 
College,  like  the  monastery,  was  a  comprehensive  environment  that  en- 
couraged the  resident's  growth  in  every  way;  it  required  integrity  of  him 
in  both  activity  and  thought;  it  integrated  the  various  propensities  of  the 
intellect,  soul,  body,  and  spirit,  focusing  these  on  values  and  practices 
that  reflected  the  reality  of  Cod,  Truth,  and  Eternity. 

Saint  Benedict  described  the  monastery  as  a  "school  of  the  Lord's  ser- 
vice". \n  a  different  (but  no  less  real)  way,  Belmont  Abbey  College  was 
intended  to  serve  that  same  function.  The  "thoroughness" ,  the  special  en- 
vironment of  an  Abbey  campus,  and  edification  by  the  monks  and  faculty 
were  the  means  that  distinguished  Benedictine  education  from  ordinary 
models. 


the  seal  of  Belmont  aBBey  college 


The  Seal  of  Belmont  Abbey  College 
uses  an  escutcheon  designed  to  honor  the 
monastic  origins  oj  the  institution-  Against 
an  azure  field,  there  is  a  lion  couchant. 
champagne  in  color.  Above  the  lion  arc 
two  rows  oj  five,  six-pointed  stars,  also 
champagne  in  color.  The  lion  is  situated 
at  the  horizon  line,  beneath  which  there 
stretches  an  argent  field,  on  which  are  im- 
posed verticle  bars  sable  in  color. 

The  lion  signifies  Abbot-Bishop  Leo 
Hind.  O.S.B..  president  of  the  College 
1 1  885-1924),  and  author  of  the  school's 
charter.  The  ten  stars  commemorate  the 
first  ten  choirmonks  who  joined  the 
Abbey  \F  others  W/illibald  Baiimgarlncr . 
Patrick  Donlon.  Felix  Hiniemeyer.  Roman 


Kirchner.  Waller  Leahy.  George  Lester. 
William  Mayer,  Charles  Mohr.  \ulius 
Pohl.  and  Melchior  Reichert). 

The  inscription  "U.I.O.G.D.  ",  situated 
above  the  escutcheon,  stands  for  the  motto 
of  the  Benedictine  Order  and  of  Belmont 
Abbey  College:  "Uf  in  omnibus  glorifi- 
cetur  Deus  {'that  in  all  things  God  may 
be  glorified").  The  phrase  in  the  outer 
circle.  Sigillum  Collegii  Abbatiae 
Belmontanae"  translates  The  Seal  of 
Belmont  Abbey  College'  The  date  at  the 
bottom  of  the  outer  circle  indicates  the 
foundation  of  the  College  in  I  876. 

Laurel  leaves  are  an  heraldic  device  used 
to  indicate  the  bearings  of  colleges  and 
universities.  On  the  Abbey's  shield,  they 


arc  situated  in  a  manner  that  will  enhance, 
but  not  enclose,  the  figures  on  the  escutcheon. 
Since  the  Abbey  is  a  Catholic  College,  the 
laurel  is  open  at  the  top.  rather  than  the 
bottom,  symbolizing  attention  to  God  over 
more  terrestrial  interests. 

Because  this  is  the  seal  of  the  college, 
and  is  not  armorial,  it  always  appears 
encircled,  never  on  a  shield.  Use  of  a 
shield  was  reserved  to  the  abbey  diocese 


allowed  for  a  greater  number  of 
performers  to  function. 
Dramatics  also  gave  a  special  op- 
portunity for  working  with  the 
monks.  Abbot  Leo,  Fathers  Felix, 
Aloysius  and  others  wrote  plays. 
Some  monks  performed  on 
stage;  several  others  were  in  the 
orchestra. 

Abbeymen  were  integrated 
from  their  first  days  at  Belmont, 
placed  fully  into  the  invigorating 
thoroughness  of  Benedictine 
education.  Of  course  the 
classroom,  library,  and  study 
halls  were  at  the  center  of  life  at 
Belmont.  But  religion  framed  the 
students'  lives  and  was  con- 
sidered integral  to  the  special  at- 
mosphere an  Abbey  education 

provided.  Then,  with  studies  as 
the  core  and  religion  as  the 
frame,  culture,  athletics,  art, 
quiet,  fraternity,  experience,  and 
a  wealth  of  other  opportunities 
were  designed  to  draw  out, 
literally  to  "educate",  the  boys. 
While  an  Abbeyman  might  seem 
physically  segregated  from  the 
world,  he  could  expect  to 
emerge  from  his  supposed 
seclusion  with  a  depth,  facility, 
and  orientation  that  would  serve 
him  throughout  his  life. 


and  by  the  liturgical  life  of  the 
monks.  The  students'  day,  like  the 
monks— but  with  a  more 
moderate  schedule-started  and 
ended  in  the  chapel.  There  was 
daily  Mass;  the  Sacraments  and 
religious  instruction  were  readi- 
ly available.  There  was  ample 
recreation,  too.  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons  were  always 
reserved  for  leisure;  every  boy 
played  on  one  of  the  baseball 
teams.  There  were  opportunities 
for  photography,  music,  gym- 
nastics, and  independent  study 
projects.  Annual  events  included 
Field  Day,  Mountain  Day,  and 
Class  Day.  The  grounds  were  ex- 
tensive, the  river  close;  athletic 
events  were  not  infrequent. 

A  museum  was  also  on  cam- 
pus, and  regular  special  displays 
(minerals,  coins,  religious  ar- 
tifacts) were  arranged.  Athletic 
competitions  broadened  the 
students'  contacts;  a  regular  col- 


umn for  local  newspapers  was 
written;  the  school  published  its 
own  journal,  too.  Forensic  arts 
were  the  most  prestigious  cam- 
pus activity;  the  debates  were  of- 
fered to  capacity  audiences,  and 
aroused  a  surprising  passion 
among  the  students.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  great  honor  to  be  an 
Abbey  debator;  the  few  posi- 
tions were  the  focus  of  much 
competition  and  ambition. 

While  forensics  carried 
prestige,  dramatics  held  the 
greatest  popularity.  Plays  were 
major  events  at  the  Abbey. 
Special  occasions  and  visitations 
by  notables  invariably  were 
marked  by  a  production  from  the 
Dramatic  Association's  reper- 
toire. The  orchestra  would  play 
between  acts.  Recitations  might 
precede  the  performance.  There 
was  also  an  annual  minstrel 
show,  which  gave  a  lighter  side  to 
the  stage  entertainments,  and 


Administrators 

Leo  Haid  expected  his  schools 
to  follow  a  clear  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  purpose.  There  were 
few  administrators  in  those  days, 
only  two  major  positions  existed. 
Bishop  Haid  was  president  (an 
office  comparable  to  the  present 
position  of  chancellor).  Policy 
was  subject  to  the  president's  in- 
fluence, but  daily  executive 
responsibilities  were  entrusted 
to  the  Rector  (comparable  to  the 
office  of  president  today).  The 
Rector  was  assisted  by  a  Dean, 
but  he  had  few  others  on  his  staff. 

Obviously,  the  Rector  faced  a 
broad  set  of  responsibilities.  Ad- 
ding  to  his  burden  were 
classroom  teaching,  reviews  of 
recruitment,  admissions,  and 
financial  affairs.  For  more  than  a 
decade,  the  Rector  also  doubled 
as  the  College  librarian.  Bishop 
Haid  liked  entrusting  this  sort  of 
broad  responsibility  to  a  single 
administrator,  because  it  helped 
the  College  sponsor  integration 
and  integrity.  Belmont  Abbey 
College's  concept  of  Benedictine 
education  sought  to  be 
thorough  and  broad,  yet  clearly 
focused;  it  required  a  clear  sense 
of  direction  and  purpose.  Too 
many  heads  at  the  top  could 


Abbot-Bishop  Leo  Haid,  O.S.B.,  president  of  Belmont  Abbey 
College  (1885- 1924). 


have  diffused  the  school's 
character.  A  strong,  central  ad- 
ministration, however,  could 
work  to  see  that  studies,  recrea- 
tion, student  life  and  oppor- 
tunities all  worked  within  the 
essential  union  of  the  Abbey's 
philosophy  and  purpose.  The 
necessity  of  offering  a  Benedic- 
tine  education,  as  Haid 
understood  that  concept,  was 
approached  with  gravity  and  en- 
thusiasm; this  was  important 
work. 

Haid  believed  that  the  preser- 
vation of  integrity  in  the  College's 
message  was  imperative.  The 
buildings,  playing  fields, 
classrooms,  books,  enter- 
tainments, church,  dramatics 
hall,  grounds,  monks,  faculty, 
workmen,  every  factor  to  which  a 
boy  was  exposed  could  in- 
fluence, could  educate  him.  The 
College,  as  steward  of  the  boys' 
development  and  education, 
was  obliged  to  insure  the  integri- 
ty of  the  message  all  these  fac- 
tors provided.  The  Rector  was  in- 
vested with  responsibility  for  in- 
tegrating these  varied  facets  and 
influences,  and  for  encouraging 
their  integrity. 

If  not  balanced  by  Haid's  broad 
interests,  the  cohesion  that 
characterized  their  presentation, 
and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  Abbey  years  address- 
ed the  boys,  Benedictine  educa- 
tion at  Belmont  could  have  been 
a  tight,  monolithic  world,  se- 
questered from  reality.  Leo  Haid 
and  his  rectors  made  it  instead  a 
rich  world  of  experience  and 
guidance.  Benedictine  education 
at  Belmont  was  indeed  modeled 
on  the  monastery,  where  an  in- 
dividual learned  to  devote  all  his 
thoughts,  energy,  and  efforts 
toward  the  service  of  the  highest 
ends. 

Faculty 

Appointment  as  a  professor  at 
Belmont  Abbey  College  under 
the  presidency  of  Leo  Haid  re- 
quired more  than  scholarship. 
The  primary  requirement  for 
faculty  status  was  a  facility  for 
edification.  That  quality  was 
essential.  The  Bishop  cited  Saint 
Benedict  as  the  ideal  model  for 
educators.  Benedict  was  holy, 
edifying,  paternal,  solicitous, 
focused  on  God,  and  stable. 


some  hints  fc-R  pRefects 
and  pROpessoRS 


1.  Remember,  you  must  not  only  teach  your  class,  but  you  must 
prepare  your  scholars  for  a  good  and  useful  life  on  earth  and  for 
everlasting  happiness  after  death. 

2 .  Be  a  model  in  words  and  deeds  to  those  under  your  care. 

3.  Be  just  and  impartial.  Boys  hate  partiality.  All  have  a  right  to  the 
same  treatment. 

4.  Do  not  be  loud  or  boisterous  in  the  classroom  or  study  hall. 
Unnecessary  noise  jars  the  nerves  and  leads  to  disorder. 

5.  Avoid  familiarity;  it  breeds  contempt.  Mingle  the  dignity  of  the 
Superior  with  the  kindliness  of  the  Father. 

6.  Answer  all  appropriate  questions:  never  argue  with  scholars  or 
students. 

7.  Never  talk  of  matters  not  concerning  your  scholars.  Guard  your  own 
reputation  and  the  good  name  of  others— College  and  Monastery. 
Silence  is  golden! 

8.  Be  even-tempered.  Your  humors,  etc.,  should  never  be  intruded  on 
your  scholars. 

9.  Work  in  harmony  with  the  Faculty.  Personal  disagreements  must 
never  appear. 

10.  Adhere  strictly  to  your  class  periods.  Don't  steal  from  one  branch 
to  favor  another. 

1 1 .  Assist  the  backward  student;  the  more  talented  require  less  aid. 

12.  Be  prompt  and  punctual  in  performing  all  duties  assigned, 
whether  as  Prefect  or  Professor.  Procrastination  is  a  sorry  thief! 

13.  Prepare  well  for  every  class;  never  betray  your  want  of  knowledge. 
Boys  must  have  full  confidence  in  your  ability  to  teach. 

Whilst  God  rewards  our  work  in  the  present,  it  prepares  us  to 
carry  on  His  designs  in  the  future! 

-Abbot-Bishop  Leo  Haid.  O.S.B. 
President.  Belmont  Abbey  College 

(c   1915) 


These  qualities  were  expected  of 
anyone  who  taught  at  Belmont 
Abbey  College. 

In  handling  students,  Abbot 
Leo  stressed  a  rational  approach 
over  the  mere  exercise  of  power. 
Decorum  was  best  achieved 
through  example  and 
reasonable  appeal.  The  instruc- 
tor was  to  be  willing  to  explain 
why  a  particular  course  of  action 
or  intellectual  proposition 
possessed  or  lacked  merit.  Mere 
ridicule  of  opposing  concepts 
was  unacceptable.  Haid  recom- 
mended that  the  solicitude  a 
professor  brought  to  the 
classroom  not  be  inferior  to  what 
would  be  found  in  the 
confessional. 

More  than  preparation  and  in- 
tellectual facility  was  demanded 
of  Leo  Haid's  professors.  To  pro- 
perly guide  students,  the  Abbot 
believed,  prayer  must 
underscore  the  teacher's  work; 
paternity  must  constantly  be  in 
evidence;  the  masculine 
virtues— strength,  justice,  and 
humility— should  characterize 
the  professor's  image  and  prac- 
tice. "Be  a  model  in  words  and 
deeds,"  Haid  told  his  faculty 
because  "you  must  not  only 
teach  your  class..  .  .you  must 
prepare  your  scholars  for  a  good 
and  useful  life  on  earth,  and  for 
everlasting  happiness  after 
death." 

These  professors  were  to  be 
leaders,  rather  than  pedagogues. 
That  required  a  well  developed 
Faith  no  less  than  a  well  honed 
intellect.  Moreover,  professors, 
like  students,  were  to  be 
paradigms  of  industry  and  ap- 
plication. "If  learning,  ex- 
perience, and  devotion  to  duty" 
can  contribute  to  a  boy's  educa- 
tion, the  College  boasted,  Bel- 
mont Abbey  College  would  be  a 
worthy,  valuable  participant  in 
the  effort  to  actualize  potential. 


Benedictine  Education 

Thorough  education,  Benedic- 
tine in  character  because  it 
followed  the  monastic  model  of 
integration,  integrity,  and 
stewardship,  was  the  goal  Leo 
Haid  set  for  Belmont  Abbey  Col- 
lege. Perhaps  "integration"  ex- 
presses the  concept  even  better 
than  "thorough".  "Integrity"  too 
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would  have  to  participate  in  any 
presentation  of  the  educational 
principles  on  which  the  College 
was  founded. 

The  intellect  of  the  student  was 
developed  in  the  lecture  rooms, 
study  halls,  and  library.  The  body 
had  the  playing  fields,  the 
grounds,  the  salubrious  environ- 
ment of  Gaston  County,  North 
Carolina.  The  soul  was  fed  by  the 
Church,  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
in  the  chapel  and  Abbey 
Cathedral,  the  monks,  the 
Sacraments,     confessional, 


priests,  and  the  sources  of 
edification.  The  spirit  was  fed  by 
all  these  factors,  plus  cultural  op- 
portunities, the  fine  and  perfor- 
ming arts,  fraternity,  discipline, 
experiences,  the  whole  environ- 
ment Belmont  Abbey  College 
sought  to  provide.  Thorough, 
Benedictine  education  required 
educating  the  whole  man. 

"This  is  to  be,"  the  Abbot- 
Bishop  said  in  1886,  "a  house  of 
education:  To  educate  young 
men  and  to  expand  the  powers 
of  their  youthful  soul,  and  to 


make  that  soul  more  like  its  God, 
and  to  make  it  more  resemble 
the  perfect  type  of  its  Creator, 
more  and  more  by  polishing  it, 
and  by  instilling  in  it  on  all  occa- 
sions true  Christian  principle." 
Because  of  that  goal,  the  monks 
became  the  cornerstone  of 
Haid's  College.  "God  shall  find 
here  at  least,"  he  said,  "a  devoted 
body  of  men,  who  have 
dedicated  themselves,  soul  and 
body"  to  God,  to  prayer,  and  to 
this  work  of  education.  Thus  the 
monks,  from  their  focus  on  God 
and  their  service  in  the  College, 
became  the  unitive  and  in- 
tegrating force  in  the  Abbot- 
Bishop's  vision  for  Belmont  Ab- 
bey College. 

Underscoring  the  role  religion 
would  play  at  Belmont,  Leo  Haid 
dedicated  his  College  jointly  to 
God  (as  protector),  to  Saint 
Benedict  (as  the  founder  and 
guide),  and  primarily  to  the 
Blessed  Mother,  Mary,  who  was 
declared  the  patroness  of  the 
College. 

Under  the  Lord's  protection, 
Our  Lady's  patronage,  and  Saint 
Benedict's  guidance,  Belmont 
Abbey  College  was  initiated  by 
its  monastic  founders  into 
educational  labors  that  were  to 
be  the  work  of  God  as  much  as 
the  work  of  man.  It  was  fitting 
that  the  Benedictine  College 
should  have  the  same  motto  as 
the  monks  of  the  Order  of  Saint 
Benedict:  "That  In  All  Things, 
God  May  Be  Glorified." 


1CRESCAT  is  a  tri-annual 
publication  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey.  All 
rights  reserved  1  The  word 
crescat  has  been  connected 
with  our  monastery  for  most  of 
her  history.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Abbot  Leo,  our  first  abbot. 
was  walking  one  day  in  front 
of  the  monastery  when  he  saw 
a  monk  about  to  cut  down  a 
small  cedar.  Abbot  Leo  saved 
the  tree  with  a  single  word: 
"Crescat! "  he  said  —  a  word 
that  means  let  it  grow".  That 
phrase  became  our  motto;  and 
that  North  Carolina  cedar,  the 
emblem  of  our  foundation 
here.  1  Crescat  is  still  the 
banner  under  which  our  monks 
work  today.  One  reason  this 
journal,  CRESCAT.  is  published 
is  to  solicit  funds  to  be  used  in 
purchasing  books  and  tapes  for 
the  monastery  library.  Contri- 
butions also  assist  us  in  meet- 
ing expenses  accrued  in  issuing 
CRESCAT  Each  offering  is 
appreciated,  and  donors  are 
gratefully  remembered  in  our 
prayers.  The  address  is:  Cres- 
cat. Belmont  Abbey,  Belmont, 
North  Carolina  280I2.  1  Corre- 
spondence and  inquiries  re- 
garding CRESCAT  should  be 
addressed  to  Fr.  Paschal 
Baumstein.O. SB.  editor. 
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r— caescat:  tenth  anniversary  issue 


Crescat,  founded  in  1976, 
commemorates  its  tenth  an- 
niversary in  this  issue.  Most  of 
the  articles  are  reprints  from 
earlier  editions. 

"From  the  Editor.  .  ."  repeats 
the  editorial  policy  established 
in  1979,  and  surveys  the  history 
of  this  publication.  "Monas- 
ticism:  Call  and  Response"  was 
one  of  a  series  of  articles  bear- 
ing this  title.  The  three  sections 
reprinted  here  were  the 
responses  of  three  of  the  junior 
monks  when  asked  to  address 
the  manner  in  which  the 
monastic  charism  is  recognized. 
"Companionship  in  the  Search 
for  God"  is  a  reprint  of  the  arti- 
cle for  which  we  have  had  the 
greatest  number  of  requests  for 
additional  copies. 

In  the  first  ten  years,  there 
have  been  twenty-seven  issues 
of  Crescat  The  first  editor  did 
three;  the  next  three  issues  were 
produced  by  an  interim  staff; 
the  remainder,  under  the  cur- 
rent arrangement.  The  monks  of 
Belmont  remember  Crescat 
readers,  and  the  generous 
donors  who  assist  us.  in  prayer 
and  at  Mass.  We  beg  for  you 
God's  continued  blessing. 


Volume t,  number! 


winter  1976- 


BELMONT  ABBEY:  THE  RENOVATION 


The  first  issue  of  Crescat,  published  in  December  of  1976. 


f Rom  the  editoR . . . 

(The  article  is  reprinted  from  theautumn,  1979  issue  of  Crescat. j 

Crescat  has  altered  its  publication  schedule  to  become  a  triannual 
journal.  Abbot  Peter  has  expressed  his  desire  that  the  project  return 
to  its  original  character  as  an  expression  of  monastic  values, 
spirituality,  and  religious  interest,  and  as  a  medium  through  which 
the  Benedictine  monks  of  Belmont  Abbey  communicate  items  of 
interest  to  the  readers. 

This  journal  was  originally  designed  by  Father  Jerome  Dollard, 
O.S.B.  Crescat  was  to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  defunct  Crescat  Chronicle 
newsletter.  The  new  publication  was  intended  to  be  less  a  newsletter 
and  more  a  service  publication  for  the  friends  of  the  Abbey.  The 
young  monks  were  to  be  responsible  for  the  new  Crescat .  from 
soliciting  articles  through  the  mailing  of  the  printed  copies.  A  junior 
monk  was  assigned  as  editor,  charged  with  quarterly  publication,  and 
set  to  work.  The  issues  he  produced  set  the  tone  of  the  paper,  with 


emphasis  on  spiritual  and  monastic  interests.  Some  house  news  was 
also  included. 

As  the  first  editor  proceeded  from  the  juniorate,  another  junior  was 
appointed  editor.  He  professed  solemn  vows,  thus  left  the  juniorate, 
and  in  the  year  and  a  half  following,  only  two  issues  under  editors  pro 
tem  were  published. 

Abbot  Peter,  soon  after  his  election,  expressed  his  desire  to  renew 
Crescat  publication,  and  this  summer  appointed  Father  Paschal, 
who  had  been  the  second  editor,  to  assume  charge  of  the  project. 
The  young  monks  retained  responsibility  for  the  mailing  and 
addressing  of  the  issues. 

As  before,  any  funds  offered  by  Crescat  readers  will  be  used  in  the 
acquisition  of  books  and  tapes  for  the  monastery  library.  The  library 
is  a  collection  of  books  for  the  monks'  use  as  spiritual  reading.  Also 
included  is  a  special  section  of  volumes  for  use  in  homily  preparation 
by  the  monk-priests. 
SINCE  THEN 

Since  that  article  was  published,  Crescat  has  remained  on  a 
(continued  on  page  2) 


monasticism:  call  an6  Response 


(This  article  is  reprinted  from  the  expression  of  this  revolutionary 

Spring,    1977  Crescat    The  spirit." 
authors  were  three  of  the  —Thomas  Merton 

Abbey's  junior  monks.)  Ascent  to  Truth 


'  'Christianity  by  its  very  nature 
demands  a  revolution.  If 
Christians  would  all  live  up  to 
what  they  profess  to  believe,  the 
revolution  would  happen.  The 
desire  for  unworldliness, 
detachment,  and  union  with  Cod 
is    the    most    fundamental 


It  is  this  same  revolutionary 
spirit,  that  encourages  a  man  to 
enter  the  monastery.  Revolution 
is  but  another  way  of  expressing 
what  Saint  Benedict  calls 
conversatio:  that  radical 
abandonment  of  the  ways  of  the 
old  man',  in  favor  of  an  active. 


fRom  the  editoR . . . 

(continued  from  page  1) 

reasonably  straight  course.  A  balance  has  been  sought  among 
articles  of  spirituality,  monasticism,  Abbey  history,  and  other 
specialized  interests.  The  "newsletter"  approach  has  been  discarded, 
on  the  whole,  to  meet  the  guidelines  established  by  the  abbot. 

That  article  failed  to  note  that  contributions  not  only  serve  the 
monastery  library,  but  also  help  in  the  expenses  of  printing  and 
mailing  Crescat  The  generosity  of  Crescat  readers  has  allowed  the 
monastery  library  to  become  a  useful  and  convenient  resource  for 
the  monks.  Father  Ambrose  Keefe,  O.S.B.,  serves  as  its  librarian. 
Father  has  a  degree  in  library  science  and  years  of  experience.  He  has 
recatalogued  the  collection  according  to  the  system  of  the  Library 
of  Congress;  Father  created  a  small  reference  collection,  and  has 
proven  assiduous  in  caring  for  the  library  and  finding  volumes 
appropriate  to  its  collection.  He  is  assisted  in  selecting  books  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  abbot.  Ordinarily  there  is  also  a  junior 
monk  assigned  to  assist  Father  Ambrose  in  cataloguing  the  new 
books. 

More  than  3  500  persons  now  receive  Crescat  three  times  per  year. 
In  addition  to  the  monastery's  mailing  list,  copies  go  to  parishoners 
at  Saint  Michael  Church  (Castonia,  NC)  and  Saint  Benedict  Church 
(Richmond,  VA),  and  to  the  administrators,  faculty,  and  staff  of 
Belmont  Abbey  College.  Copies  are  also  placed  in  the  Abbey  Church 
at  Belmont,  distributed  to  guests,  and  to  young  men  who  inquire  into 
the  Benedictine  life  at  Belmont. 

As  Crescat  has  grown,  it  has  been  granted  a  listing  in  theCatholic 
Press  Directory.  Requests  for  extra  copies  of  some  articles  were 
received  in  such  quantities  that  additional  printings  had  to  be 
produced  by  photoduplication.  These  included  "Toward  Identifying 
'Spirituality'  "  (1979),  "Poverty:  The  Courage  of  Christianity"  (1 982). 
"Companionship  in  theSearch  for  God"  (1983),  "Why  Did  God  Create 
Monks?"  (1 985),  and  the  histories  of  three  campus  buildings  (Saint 
Leo  Hall,  Robert  Lee  Stowe  Hall,  and  the  Abbey  Church). 

This  issue  marks  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Crescat.  The  monks  of 
Belmont  Abbey  pray  that  this  journal  has  been  of  some  value  to  its 
readers,  and  that  the  interest  and  correspondence  it  has  provoked 
may  continue. 

Father  Paschal,  who  has  edited  twenty-two  of  the  twenty-seven 
issues  in  the  first  decade,  is  on  sabbatical  this  year.  The  production 
schedule  will  not  be  interrupted,  however,  since  he  prepared  this  and 
the  next  two  issues  in  advance. 

The  monks  of  Belmont  pray  daily  for  the  friends  and  benefactors 
of  the  Abbey.  In  return,  the  Benedictines  beg  some  share  in  your 
prayers. 
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intensive  search  for  God.  The 
monastery  is  organized  by 
Benedict  to  provide  an 
environment  appropriate  for  this 
effort  and  striving. 

In  coming  to  the  monastic  life, 
the  revolution— as  initially 
experienced— may  be 

essentially  personal,  for 
conversion  must  first  transform 
each  man's  heart.  But  as  this 
conversion  takes  hold,  as  the 
new  man  conquors,  as  life  in 


Christ  becomes  less  a  spiritual 
ideal,  and  more  of  a  lived  reality, 
the  revolution  spreads.  It  was  a 
basic  principle  of  Saint  Teresa's 
that  no  man  who  has  known  God 
could  be  so  uncharitable 
afterwards  as  not  to  share  that 
experience.  Truly,  the  man  who  is 
seeking  to  grow  closer  to  God, 
seeks  to  share  the  Christian  love 
which  prompts  him. 

The  monastery  is  a 
complimentary  environment  in 
which  this  revolution  may 
spread:  the  monks  share  a 
certain  common  purpose;  they 
profess  a  similar  goal  system; 
they  are  pursuing  the  same  end. 
The  Holy  Rule  proposes  a 
lifestyle  wherein  men  with  the 
call  from  God  and  the  courage  to 
persevere  can  attack  Christianity, 
can  frontally  bombard  the 
facade  of  vanity  and  the  icons  of 
self-aggrandizement,  and 
replace  them— not  with  victory, 
but— with  the  revolution  itself. 
Men  who  enter  monasticism 
enter  a  process;  they  find  neither 
the  static  nor  the  sedentary.  The 
monk  can  afford  no  weapon  but 
the  loving  service  of  his  God,  and 
its  manifestation  in  his  life  as 
intense  charity  genuine  humility, 
(continued  on  page  4) 


companionship  in  the  search  foR  god 


by  Father  Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 

(This  is  a  reprint  of  the 
Crescat  article  for  which 
we  have  received  the 
greatest  number  of  re- 
quests  for   additional 
copies.  This  first  appeared 
in  the  Lenten  issue  of 
1983.) 
When  the  great  mystics  speak 
of  their  vision  of  God.  there  is  an 
incomparable  sense  of  fullness 
and  completion.  They  remark  in- 
variably on  God  as  the  sublime 
satisfaction,  and  henceforth 
seem  incapable  of  finding  any 
experience  comparable  to  the 
one,  singular,  pleasure  that  is  the 
presence  of  God. 

A  strong  sense  of  desire  arises 
after  the  experience  of  God,  a 
longing  to  re-invigorate  the 
Divine  presence  and  renew  it 
with  the  dynamics  of  constancy 
and  thus  with  the  security  of  a 
Reality  that  will  not  bow  to  ter- 
mination. Yet  what  is  most  com- 
monly discovered  in  place  of  this 
renewal  of  relationship  is 
lonliness:  for  no  companionship 
approximates  the  experience  of 
God;  no  satisfaction  or  pleasure 
is  His  equal;  and  the  Lord 
Himself  can  prove  strangely 
elusive. 

In  a  way,  this  problem  is 
understandable.  After  all,  what 
could  be  commensurate  with  the 
experience  of  God?  Indeed  it  is 
sadly  rare  even  to  find  souls  of 
similar  experience  with  whom 
one  can  discuss  this  peculiar 
reality.  The  release  from  the 
Heavenly  embrace  leaves  a  void 
that  craves  satisfaction;  the 
release  leaves  an  emptiness 
where  there  once  was 
companionship. 

Because  of  these  problems 
and  limitations  imposed  on  the 
mystics  after  their  initiation  into 
the  supreme  experience,  subse- 
quent  discoveries  of  some 
warmth  and  love,  some  comfort 
and  sharing,  are  particularly 
significant.  And  finding  such 
comfort  invariably  suggests  the 
discovery  of  a  soul  whose  own 
conformity  with  God  is  ex- 
pressed in  person,  act,  and  the 
undisguisable  testimony  of 
peace. 


There  follows  a  special  joy  when 
one  discovers  a  soul  with  whom 
there  is  that  extraordinary  com- 
monality lent  by  contact  with 
God.  Very  often  only  the  spiritual 
director  is  capable  of  sharing  the 
experience,  but  there  is  another 
presence  that  often  enters  the 
scene  at  this  point,  another 
direction  of  recognition  that  is 
heightened  after  the  experience 
of  God:  a  newly  invigorated  ap- 
preciation of  the  Virgin  Mary 
constitutes  this  significant  factor. 
And  the  nature  of  this  surprising 
movement  is  not  an  effort  of  pie- 
ty but  of  fresh  recognition.  It  is  a 
highy  generative  aspect  of 
spirituality,  too,  because  it  serves 
as  a  sort  of  encouragement  and 
comfort,  even  as  the  soul  may  be 
experiencing  the  darkness  and 
separation  or  withdrawal  from 
the  God  whom  he  has  been 
privileged  to  encounter  with  in- 
timacy. In  age  after  age  one  finds 
examples  of  the  experience  of 
God  encouraging  a  new  ap- 
preciation of  His  Mother,  as  well. 

Saint  Bernard  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  example  of  a  mystic 
saint  who  turned  to  Mary  with 
fresh  intensity  after  His  life  and 
experience  grew  through  en- 
countering God,  but  the  same  is 
true  of  countless  others:  Juliana 
of  Norwich  and  Catherine  of 
Siena  show  the  same  inclination; 
Hopkins  found  this  to  be  true, 
and  the  Carmelite  mystics  of  all 
ages  from  Teresa  to  Edith  Stein 
report  the  prominencce  of  their 
appreciation  of  Mary.  Perhaps 
most  striking  of  all  is  the  martyr 
of  our  own  times,  Maximilian 
Kolbe,  who  sought  to  organize  a 
"militia"  that  would  know  the 
Virgin's  companionship  in  seek- 
ing out  the  presence  of  God. 

Of  particular  interest  in  the 
turning  of  the  mystics  to  Mary  is 
the  form  that  the  appreciation  of 
her  seems  to  take.  There  is  a 
definite  shift  away  from  the  pro- 
minence of  begging  her  interces- 
sion, while  the  affection 
reorients  itself  (with  an  enchan- 
ting sense  of  familiarity)  on  Mary 
as  a  kindred  spirit.  Increasingly 
there  is  a  drive  to  turn  to  her  less 
for  favors  than  for  companion- 
ship. Mary  is  literally  venerated, 


respected,  and  she  is  granted 
the  admiration  due  to  one  who 
has  taken  the  same  path  as  the 
lover  of  God,  preceded  him,  and 
shown  that  God  can  indeed  be 
known  in  this  life.  Mary  is  seen 
as  a  woman  of  prayer,  as  a  soul 
lost  in  God. 


The  key  figure  of  recognition  is 
the  angel's  statement  to  the 
Virgin  in  the  Gospel:  "The  power 
of  the  Most  High  shall  over- 
shadow you"  (Luke  1:3  5).  That  is 
precisely  what  the  mystics  find  to 
admire  and  respect  in  Mary:  she 
is  overshadowed  by  Christ,  by 
God;  she  is  lost  in  Him— willfully 
lost  in  the  Saviour  of  mankind— 
and  because  she  is  so  firmly  and 
generously  deposited  in  Him, 
because  she  has  known  that  full 
intensity  of  the  love  of  God,  she 
is  indeed  a  comrade  in  each 
soul's  struggle  to  know  God.  Yes, 
she  is  an  intercessor;  yes,  she  is 
also  Queen  and  Immaculate 
Virgin,  and  serves  countless 
other  places  before  the  knowing 
gaze  of  the  Divinity,  but— for  the 
mystics  who  have  beheld  God 
and  experienced  the  intensity  of 
His  love— she  is  seen  also  as  a 
companion,  a  comfort  given  by 
Christ  for  all  who  seek  to  know 
the  Savior  and  experience  Him. 
She  is  cast  as  a  special  median 
element  between  humanity— 
with  its  limitations— and  the 
fullness  of  Divinity.  Consistently 
it  is  she  who  is  described  as  ob- 
viating the  loneliness  that  follows 
the  experience  of  God.  As  she 
was  Christ's  companion  in  His 
first  days  when  she  guided  the 
faltering  steps  of  the  infant,  so 
she  becomes  the  mystic's  com- 
panion in  the  peculiar  struggle 
which  is  the  ascent  to  God. 

This  is  a  striking  and  original 
element  that  the  mystics  inject, 
and  it  is  of  no  mean  interest  that 
Mary  is  cast  as  a  woman  of 
prayer;  for  since  Scriptural 
evidence  is  slight,  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  characteristic  may  ac- 
tually be  related  to  the  fruits  of 
the  mystic's  experience.  Juliana 
of  Norwich  says,  "God  showed 
me  part  of  the  wisdom  and  truth 
of  |Mary's|  soul,  and  in  this  I 
understood  the  reverent  con- 
templation with  which  she 
beheld  her  God"  (Shewings, 
shorter  text,  chapter  iv).  The 
strength  of  Mary  as  a  soul  of  in- 
tensive prayer  is  undocumented 
in  the  ordinary  channels,  yet  the 
mystics  find  in  her  a  soul  who 
shares  their  own  longing  for  God, 

(continued  on  page  5) 
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monasticism:  call 

(continued  from  page  2) 

and  a  keen,  inspired  vision  that 
knows  even  his  weapons  will  not 
be  met  with  final  perfection. 

Revolution  in  Benedictine 
monasticism,  is  a  continuing 
struggle  to  take  man  closer  to 
God.  But  because  the  battle  is 
fought  first  through  the 
armament  of  charity,  monks 
affect  not  just  their  own  liminal 
community,  rather  through  their 
prayer,  and  to  the  degree  that 
they  can  witness  to  the  reality  of 
the  Divine  presence,  they  serve 
all  men. 

Christianity  itself  is  an  intensive 
struggle.  But  this  is  not 
undesirable:  it  is  an  expression 
of  its  love.  So  too  is  the  monastic 
life  an  expression— one 
particular  mode— of  the 
Christian  struggle,  expressed 
here  in  terms  of  the  fervent  and 
intensive  search  for,  and  love  of, 
God.  Herein  is  rooted  its  value; 
herein  lies  its  call.  (PB) 

PART  TWO 

There  is  a  vitality  to  the 
monastic  calling  which  has 
enabled  it  to  retain  its  freshness 
through  the  nearly  two 
thousand  years  of  its  Christian 
existence.  As  an  institutional 
form  of  life,  monasticism  would 
have  long  ago  worn  out  its 
appeal  save  for  that  which  has 
always  been  its  central  element: 
the  opportunity  for  a  man  or 
woman  to  encounter  Christ 
within  the  community  life.  The 
monastic  life  takes  the  Christian 
precept  to  see  Christ  in  one's 
neighbor  and  transforms  it  into 
viable,  pragmatic  reality.  A 
monk  finds  his  salvation  in 
Christ  only  insofar  as  he  is  able 
to  relate  to  him  within  the 
context  of  his  community,  and 
this  is  not  an  ideal;  as  a  result 
of  his  chosen  cenobitic  lifestyle 
he  must  daily  rub  shoulders 
with  his  brothers,  experience 
the  normal  emotions  inherent  in 
the  human  condition,  and  yet 
constantly  strive  to  love. 

It  is  this  love  which  motivates 
the  monk,  and  which  forces  him 
to  live  within  the  heart  of  a 
paradox.  He  cannot  love  his 
God  unless  he  can  also  love  his 
neighbor,  and  yet  he  cannot 
purely  love  his  neighbor  unless 


an6  Response 

he  first  loves  his  God.  One  love 
feeds  and  nourishes  the  other, 
and  neither  can  exist  apart  from 
each  other.  The  monastery 
offers  a  field  for  this  love,  but 
does  not  contain  it.  For  when 


the  monk  has  learned  to  love 
his  fellow  monk  he  can  extend 
this  love  in  a  real  sense  to  the 
world  at  large  of  which  he  is  a 
part. 

Benedict  laid  down  three 
duties  for  his  monks:  they  were 
to  pray,  they  were  to  work,  and 
they  were  to  study  the 
Scriptures  and  other  spiritual 
writings.  If  there  is  one 
characteristic  of  his  monasticism 
which  holds  a  pre-eminent 
place,  it  is  an  abiding  and  quiet 
sanity.  It  is  a  vision  of  how  man 
can  achieve  holiness  by  creating 
a  framework  in  which  the  Spirit 
can  easily  work.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  the  life  Benedict  created 
is  the  same  as  any  other 
genuinely  Christian  vocation— 
a  true  and  deep  union  with  the 
Lord. 

A  man  comes  to  the  monastic 
life  as  he  comes  to  any  other 
vocation.  He  is  called  by  God. 
And  if  he  is  true  to  the  Spirit 
within  him,  the  call  is 
irresistable.  But  entering  the 
monastic  life  is  also  fraught  with 
a  kind  of  fear— the  fear  Jonah 
experienced  when  he  was 
called  to  preach  to  the 
Ninevites.  For  it  is  a  call  to 
personal  holocaust,  and  all  that 
is  merely  human  within  the 
candidate   resists   this.    lonah 


attempted  to  flee  from  the  Lord, 
and  failed.  But  when  the  Lord 
brought  him  finally  to  Nineveh, 
He  gave  him  the  grace 
necessary  to  perform  his  task 
and  move  the  hearts  of  the 
people  to  repentance.  In  like 
manner,  He  is  with  the  monk, 
giving  him  the  strength  and 
perseverance  he  needs  to  fulfill 
his  own  purpose  in  life.  Through 
the  infusion  of  His  grace,  the 
heart  of  the  monk  is  suffused 
with  the  love  he  needs  to  validly 
live  the  monastic  life. 

And  there  is  nothing  odd 
about  this  process.  It  is  the 
same  that  is  repeated  within  the 
heart  of  every  Christian  who 
seeks  to  follow  in  the  path  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  obtain  His 
everlasting  life.  (SD) 

PART  THREE 

Among  the  many  types  of 
pollution  of  which  we  speak 
these  days,  that  of  noise 
pollution  seems  to  be  growing 
in  notoriety.  Honking  cars, 
barrier-shattering  planes, 
thunderous  music— all  are  cited 
as  causes  for  the  gradual  and 
initially  unnoticed  losses  in 
hearing  experienced  by  many 
people.  We  can  all  become 
quickly  incensed  at  such  attacks 
on  our  physical  well-being  and 
even  compose  the 

appropriately  worded  letter  to 
the  appropriate  congressman  or 
senator.  But  our  spiritual  sense 
of  hearing  is  another  matter.  It 
would  hardly  occur  to  most  of 
us  that  we  even  have  such  a 
sense,  much  less  that  it  too  can 
be  damaged  or  atrophy,  and 
furthermore  that  this  pollution 
of  our  spiritual  aural  sense  is 
perilous  and  a  dangerous  factor 
in  the  continued  existence  of 
human  civilization. 

For  Benedict  of  Nursia,  this 
inner  sense  is  of  primary 
importance  all  through  the  life 
of  a  monk:  "Listen,  my  son  to 
your  master's  precepts  and 
incline  the  ear  of  your  heart" 
(Prologue,  Rule  of  Benedict).  It 
is  in  a  man  or  woman  attending 
to  that  voice  deep  within  their 
being,  that  recurring  tug,  that 
ever-renewed  interest,  that  they 
incline  the  ear  of  their  hearts. 
This  sense  not  only  leads  one  to 
the  monastic  life,  but  nourishes. 


sustains,  and  ultimately  brings 
one  to  its  final  fulfillment  in  the 
contemplation  of  Jesus  the 
Lord. 

For  example,  a  young  man  in 
high  school  believes  that  he  has 
a  vocation  to  the  religious  life. 
The  example  of  his  teachers 
who  are  monks  plants  a  seed  of 
interest.  As  in  the  parable,  it  is 
a  small  seed,  but  one  which 
grows  steadily,  though  unseen. 
After  four  years  of  college  he 
has  given  his  vocation  a  testing. 
The  "voice",  though  weak,  still 
beckons.  The  reason  why  one 
answers  the  Spirit's  nudgings 
may  be  incidental.  What  one 
sees  as  the  monastic  vocation  at 
the  outset  will  certainly  mature 
through  the  years.  Even  the 
reasons  one  entered  initially 
may  fade  into  the  background 
or  become  secondary.  But 
throughout  a  monk's  life  he 
continues  to  listen  with  his 
heart. 

In  fact,  much  of  our  life  can  be 
seen  as  a  time  for  cultivating 
our  spiritual  sense.  A  monk 
listens  in  order  to  discern  the 
will  of  God  in  his  life.  This  is  not 
only  an  individual  task  but  one 
in  which  the  community  as  a 
body  is  engaged.  But  this 
discernment  is  not  something 
that  we  can  all  vote  on.  The 
monastery  is  not  a  democracy. 
The  monastic  community  must 
realize  that  human  prudence  is 
not  always  the  last  word;  God's 
will  may  not  always  seem 
prudential. 

How  is  this  sense  cultivated? 
What  is  the  source  of  the 
"voice"?  Obviously,  Jesus  Christ 
is  our  source,  and  more 
particularly  His  word  as  it 
comes  to  us  in  Scripture.  The 
Rule  of  Benedict  itself  flows  with 
the  stacatto  of  references  and 
quotations  from  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  It  is 
Scripture  that  stirs  us  up.  Saint 
Bernard  advises  us  to  ruminate 
on  them.  We  are  to  take  the 
word  of  God  and  chew  on  it  as 
a  cow  chews  upon  grass,  quietly, 
steadily,  and  with  great  delight. 
It  is  our  food,  that  which  gives 
live  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

We  listen  to  the  word  as  it 

comes  through  the  abbot.  In  his 

Rule,  Benedict  describes  what 

an  abbot  "ought"  to  be.  He 

(continued  on  page  6) 
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(continued  from  page  3) 

and  who  discovers  Him  more 
deeply  in  prayer.  In  generation 
after  generation  of  the  great 
mystics  in  the  Church,  there  is 
found  this  keen  sense  of  affinity 
with  Mary,  and  of  veneration  for 
her  as  our  experienced  senior 
with  whom  we  share  the  desire 
for  God  and  His  embrace. 

Juliana  is  one  who,  from  know- 
ing Christ,  realized  the  perfection 
of  Mary  and  grew  in  appreciation 
of  her:  "I  was  .  .  .  [taught]  the  vir- 
tues of  her  blessed  soul,  her 
truth,  her  wisdom,  her  love, 
through  which  1  am  taught  to 
know  myself  and  reverently  to 
fear  my  God"  (Shewings.  longer 
text,  eleventh  revelation).  There 
is  here  a  tremendous  sense  of 
identification  that  underscores 
the  reality  contained  in  Christ's 
promises.  This  then  spurs  the 
loving  soul  forward,  freshly  in- 
spired by  the  possibilities  to 
which  the  human  soul  may 
aspire— namely  intimacy  with 


the  Lord  himself.  And  this  reality- 
of-possibility  is  important  and 
necessary  in  supporting  the 
soul's  perseverance,  for  en- 
couragement is  slight  and  vic- 
tory obscure  in  the  search  for 
God.  Moreover,  this  task  of  en- 
couragement and  companion- 
ship in  seeking  Christ  seems 
peculiarly  Mary's  to  serve,  and 
turning  to  her  seems  strangely 
natural  and  definitely 
unaffected. 

The  role  that  is  given  Mary  is 
entle        guidance        and 


companionship  as  we  progress 
toward  God.  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins  writes:  "Through  her  we 
may  see  Him/Made  sweeter,  not 
made  dim./And  her  hand  leaves 
his  light/Sifted  to  suit  our  sight" 
("The  Blessed  Virgin  Compared 
to  the  Air  We  Breathe").  Mary  is 
a  witness  and  source  of  constant 
encouragement  provided  by 
God  Himself:  "She  is  like  a  bait 
set  out"  to  entice  God's 
creatures,  says  Catherine  of 
Siena  (Dialogue,  section  139). 
She  leads  with  amazing  clarity 
directly  to  Christ.  This  gives 
Mary,  in  the  world  of  mystic 
vision,  a  position  of  new  intensity 
and  responsibility.  In  Mary  there 
is  discovered  a  soul  who  is 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  God, 
focused  upon  Him,  one  who  has 
held  Him  in  her  arms,  and  then 
pursued  Him  by  Divine  favor 
even  into  new  life.  Because  of  her 
special  closeness— both  with 
Him  and  with  us— her  role  is  not 
unworthily  emphasized,  for  she 
conforms  readily  to  the  imagery 
of  common  search,  the  quest  for 
union  in  which  all  men  share  as 
they  ferret  out  the  presence  of 
God. 

The  clarity  with  which  the 
Virgin  points  to  God  seems  to 
constitute  a  large  degree  of  her 
attraction.  Paul  Claudel  says, 
"Like  the  cry  of  a  soldier  at 
death,  her  soul  leaps  out  to  His 
sidelShe  stands  erect  before 
God  and  gives  Him  her  soul  to 
read"  (from  "Fourth  Station"). 
Mary,  as  with  any  soul  who  has 
known  God  intimately  and 
profited  by  the  experience,  is 
appreciated  for  her  nakedness, 
her  inability  to  conceal  or 
withhold  her  love  from  the 
omniscience  of  Christ.  Loving 
Him  lends  to  the  soul  a  definitive 


awareness  of  the  clarity  of  the 
Divine  vision.  And  Mary  seems 
to  possess  particular  lucidity 
because  of  the  depth  of  her  love 
of  Christ:  thusly  she  also 
possesses  a  keen  sense  of  the 
futility  of  seeking  to  deceive 
God.  The  mystics  do  not  envy 
her  experience:  they  long  to 
share  it. 

Her  witness,  then,  proclaims 
that  love  leads  to  extraordinary 
conformity  with  Christ.  "Desire 
of  Him  whom  all  things  else 
desire!/Bush  aye  with  Him  as  He 
with  thee  on  fire!"  ("The  Child's 
Purchase"),  says  Coventry 
Patmore,  as  he  seeks  to  show  the 
mutuality  that  exists  between 
Mary  and  Christ  as  love 
promotes  the  fullness  of 
conformity.  The  Virgin 
underscores  the  reality 
contained  in  such  blatently 
metaphysical  aspirations:  If  there 
is  union  with  God,  Mary  is  the 
surest  example  of  the  reality  of 
that  possibility.  Yes,  we  may 
study  the  castles  of  Teresa,  the 
intimate  dialogue  of  Catherine: 
we  may  be  awed  by  the  visions  of 
Hildegarde,  the  heavenly  music 
of  Mechtilde,  or  the  supernal 
cognizance  manifested  in 
Gertrude.  But  in  Mary  there  is 
found  the  comforting  certainty 
that  human  beings  can  unite 
their  wills  with  God's.  It  requires 
not  the  learning  of  Gertrude,  the 
visions  of  Hildegarde,  or  the 
fame  or  respect  of  Teresa.  It 
needs,  rather,  fervor,  poverty, 
love,  and  Christ  Himself.  Mary  is 
the  living  symbol  of  the  soul's 
hope  and  aspiration  toward 
union  with  God. 

Yet  she  is  even  more.  For  as 

Rossetti  ponders,  "Soul,  is  it 

Faith,  or  Love,  or  Hope/That  lets 

(continued  on  page  6) 


The  Benedictine  monks  of  Belmont  Abbey 
are  pleased  to  announce  the 


cpescat  scholarship 


The  Benedictine  monks  of  Belmont  Ab- 
bey have  endowed  the  Crescat  Scholar- 
ship as  a  merit  award.  Applicants  must  be 
graduates  of  a  Benedictine  preparatory 
school,  who  enroll  at  Belmont  Abbey  Col- 
lege. The  Crescat  Scholar  must  have 
superior  academic  potential,  boast  an  ex- 
ceptional record  in  secondary  school,  and 
maintain  evidence  of  the  promise  this 
suggests  throughout  his  time  at  Belmont 
Abbey  College. 

Applicants  will  be  interviewed  and  their 
credentials  studied  by  a  monastic  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  abbot.  The  recip- 


ient of  the  scholarship  will  be  designated 
the  "Crescat  Scholar ".  This  is  a  full  merit 
scholarship,  renewable  annually.  The 
Crescat  Scholar  will  also  be  eligible  for 
a  grant  to  subsidize  a  travel/research  pro- 
ject abroad  between  the  junior  and  senior 
years  at  Belmont  Abbey  College. 

Requests  for  information  or  application 
materials  should  be  submitted  to  The 
Reverend  Father  David  G.  Brown,  O.S.B., 
the  chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Commit- 
tee. Father  David  may  be  addressed  here 
at  Belmont  Abbey  Monastery,  Belmont, 
North  Carolina  28012. 
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me  see  her  standing  up/Where 
the  light  of  the  Throne  is  bright?" 
She  is,  for  souls  in  love  with  God, 
the  symbol  of  all  of  these— faith, 
love,  and  hope— because  her 
aspirations  toward  the  Lord 
triumphed  from  the  same 
wellspring  of  human  fortitude- 
mixed  with  Heavenly  grace,  and 
executed  by  the  will  through 
love— that  each  human  being  is 
bound  to  command  and 
exercise.  Mary  is  an  image  of 
companionship  in  the  journey  to 
God's  side  because  she  too  has 
faced  God,  and  she  too  has 
longed  to  be  with  Him— 
following  Him  throughout  this 
life,  and  thirsting  for  His 
presence  when  He  has  ascended 
to  the  Father.  She  has  shared  our 
desires,  and  she  has  known  the 
triumph  of  our  longings:  a 
solidarity  with  God  in  the  will, 
and  a  union  with  His  Divine 
presence,  existence,  and  reality. 
Teresa  says,  "The  beauty  1  saw 
in  Our  Lady  was  extraordinary" 
(Life,  chapter  33:15),  and  that 
beauty  can  come  only  from 
goodness— goodness  itself 
being  a  possession  of  God. 
Companionship  with  God  and 
conformity  with  Him  must  be 
paired  in  the  mystic  experience. 
And  Mary's  conformity  with  the 
Divinity— her  beauty— is  the 


great  testimony  of  human 
potential.  It  is  a  quality  which  has 
an  extraordinary  attraction  for 
souls  in  search  of  God.  It  seems 
that  true  love  such  as  this  is  never 
long  concealed  from  those  who 
know  its  force  and  signs.  Rilke 
treats  the  scenario  of  the  faithful 
discovering  Mary  thusly:  "Yet  as 
she  now,  that  moving 
figure/joined  the  newly  blessed 
and  took  her 

place./inconspicuous,  light  to 

monasticism 

(continued  from  page  4) 

poses  both  a  model  and  a 
challenge  to  the  community.  It 
is  the  abbot  who,  after  his 
experience  of  the  Word  in  his 
life,  is  recognized  by  his 
confreres  as  a  man  able  to 
guide  them  to  birth  and  rebirth 
in  the  life  of  the  Lord. 

Wherever  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  originates,  whether  in  the 
Rule,  the  abbot,  the  community, 
or  even  the  stranger,  the  monk 
must  be  able  to  recognize  it 
when  he  hears  it.  Prayer  and 
quiet  reflection  on  the 
Scriptures  sharpen  this  sense.  It 
opens  us  up  to  God's  Spirit;  to 
his  presence  in  our  lives  and  the 
lives  of  those  around  us.  God's 
will  can  become  ours  only  it  we 
hear  His  voice  by  the  ear  of  our 
heart.  (RH) 


light, /there  broke  out  of  her 
being  a  withheld  store/of  such 
glory,  that  the  angel  lighted 
up/by  her  cried  out  dazzled: 
Who  is  she/Amazement  reigned" 
("On  the  Death  of  Mary"). 

Recognizing  that  we,  like  Mary, 
focus  on  the  same  Divine  lover,  it 
is  perhaps  but  a  small  wonder 
that  our  souls  experience  this 
love,  and  that,  like  light  to  light, 
we  also  love  those  who  share  our 
path.  That  Mary  has  succeeded 
so  specially  in  this  love  makes 
her  the  companion  and  symbol 
of  hope  for  all  souls  who  yearn 
for  God,  who  seek  to  know  Him 
more  and  be  His  always. 
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1  CRESCAT  is  a  tri-annual 
publication  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey.  All 
rights  reserved.  iThe  word 
crescat  has  been  connected 
with  our  monastery  for  most  of 
her  history.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Abbot  Leo,  our  first  abbot, 
was  walking  one  day  in  front 
of  the  monastery  when  he  saw 
a  monk  about  to  cut  down  a 
small  cedar.  Abbot  Leo  saved 
the  tree  with  a  single  word: 
"Crescat!"  he  said  —  a  word 
that  means  "let  it  grow".  That 
phrase  became  our  motto;  and 
that  North  Carolina  cedar,  the 
emblem  of  our  foundation 
here.  1  "Crescat"  is  still  the 
banner  under  which  our  monks 
work  today.  One  reason  this 
journal,  CRESCAT,  is  published 
is  to  solicit  funds  to  be  used  in 
purchasing  books  and  tapes  for 
the  monastery  library.  Contri- 
butions also  assist  us  in  meet- 
ing expenses  accrued  in  issuing 
CRESCAT.  Each  offering  is 
appreciated,  and  donors  are 
gratefully  remembered  in  our 
prayers.  The  address  is:  Cres- 
cat, Belmont  Abbey,  Belmont, 
North  Carolina  280 1 2.  1  Corre- 
spondence and  inquiries  re- 
garding CRESCAT  should  be 
addressed  to  Fr.  Paschal 
Baumstein,  O.S.B..  editor. 
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the  aBBOt  an6  the  saint 


On  19  May  1914.  when 
Belmont's  first  abbot,  Leo 
Raid,  was  in  Rome,  he  had 
the  privilege  of  a  private 
audience  with  Pope  Saint 
Pius  X  at  the  Apostolic 
Palace.  The  following  text 
is  taken  from  a  letter  Ab- 
bot Leo  wrote  that  even- 
ing. He  addressed  his 
remarks  to  Felix 
Hintemeyer  O.S.B.,  the 
prior  at  Belmont. 
Hintemeyer  was  taking 
care  of  the  administrative 
duties  at  home  during  the 
abbot's  absence. 

lust  returned  from  the  Vatican. 
All  that  visitors  say  of  the  Holy 
Father  [Pius  X)  scarcely  can  do 
him  justice.  He  received  me 
more  than  kindly.  He  looks  the 
Father  and  Saint  he  really  is. 
Whilst  the  etiquette  is  carefully 
observed  in  the  Vatican,  he 
seems  to  forget  all  the  grandeur 
of  his  exalted  state,  and 
remembers  only  his  high  digni- 
ty as  representative  of  the  meek 
and  humble  Jesus.  He  inquired 
with  fatherly  solicitude  about 
the  monastery  |at  Belmont],  the 
priests,  sisters  [at  Sacred  Heart 
Convent  in  Belmont|,  schools, 
and  people.  Everything  in- 
terested him. 

Fortunately  I  had  a  copy  of 
the  "Souvenir"  book  [from  the 
first  alumni  reunion  at  Belmont 
Abbey  College  in  1913]  with  me. 
He  admired  the  [photographs 
of  |  buildings,  etc.,  and 
expressed  his  wonder  and  joy 
that  all  should  have  been  done 
in  so  short  a  time.  He  [sic)  words 
of  encouragement  were  earnest 
and  warm.  He  asked  me  to  give 
the  Apostolic  Benediction  to 


AT  RIGHT  Pope  Saint  Pius  X, 
pictured  in  Rome  (from  a 
photograph  in  the  Abbey 
Archives) 

BELOW:  Abbot-Bishop  Leo 
Haid.  O.S.B.  (foreground, 
second  from  right)  on  board 
the  Bremen,  sailing  for  Europe 
in  1914.  Father  Thomas 
Oestreich,  O.S.B.,  the  bishop's 
secretary  (second  row,  second 
person  right  of  the  Captain)  is 
also  pictured  here  as  are  the 
various  Catholic  prelates  with 
whom  Haid  was  traveling. 
Among  the  passengers  is  John 
Cardinal  Farley  of  New  York. 


all— the  Abbey,  Convent, 
churches,  schools,  etc.  He 
repeated  his  benediction 
several  times.  I  asked  a  special 
blessing  for  Father  Edward 
|Meyer,  a  Belmont  monk  who 
died  soon  afterwards]  and  a  sick 
Sister  at  Saint  Leo's  Hospital 
lAsheville,  NC|  which  he  gave, 
adding  that  he  prayed  for  their 
recovery,  [asking]  that  they 
might  live  long  to  work  for 
God's  glory.  .  . 

.  .  .This  kindliest  Father!  God 
bless  him!  He  then  asked  if  I  had 
anyone  with  me.  I  called  | Father] 


Thomas  [Oestreich,  O.S.B.,  a 
monk  of  Belmont  who  accom- 
panied the  abbot  on  his 
journeyl .  .  .whom  he  welcomed 
most  warmly.  .  .We  left  his 
fatherly  presence  as  favored 
children. 


19  may  1914 
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John  Gerard,  S.J.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Hunted  Priest. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  by  Philip  Caraman.  New  York: 
Pellegrini  and  Company,  1952,  xxiv  +  209  pp.  + 
addenda  and  notes. 


Persecution  of  Catholics  in 
Tudor  England  has  generated 
any  number  of  Catholic  heroes, 
as  well  as  the  writings  to  record 
their  stories.  The  Autobiography 
of  a  Hunted  Priest,  written  in 
1609,  is  an  unusual  example  of 
this  literature,  because  it  is 
recorded  in  the  first  person  and 
ends  without  either  dishonor  or 
martyrdom 

lohn  Gerard  (b.  1564)  was  an 
Englishman.  Although  he  left 
home  intending  to  become  a 


others,  as  well  as  with  men  like 
Topcliffe  and  Bacon,  Gerard 
found  heroic  fidelity  was 
demanded  of  him  by 
circumstance  as  well  as  by  God. 
His  descriptions  of  priestly 
service  and  civil  interaction  are 
fascinating  for  the  insight  they 
provide;  they  are  also  edifying. 
Gerard's  life  in  hiding,  the 
dangers  of  priestly  service  and 
Catholic  fidelity  then  the  arrest 
(1594),  incarceration, 

'examinations",  and  finally  the 
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pRst  aRticle  in  a  seRies 


seminary  priest,  with  ordination 
(1588)  Gerard  entered  the 
Society  of  lesus,  and  set  his 
sights  on  the  promise  of 
martyrdom.  His  superiors 
permitted  his  immediate 
assignment  to  the  furtive 
missionary  activity  of  the  day  in 
England.  Locations,  adventures, 
and  successes  varied,  but  his 
fervor  and  luck  were  consistent 
through  most  of  his  eighteen 
years  there.  Crossing  paths  with 
Campion,  Garnet,  Southwell,  and 


fortuitous  escape  (1597),  these 
are  all  mirrored  by  his  growth  in 
faith  and  courage.  The  book, 
while  certainly  inspiring,  is  also 
instructive,  centering  on  the 
intimacy  among  grace,  struggle, 
and  integrity  when  accompanied 
by  firm  Faith  and  a  disciplined 
will. 

After  his  escape,  Gerard 
settled  on  the  Continent, 
assigned  to  the  staff  of  the  Jesuit 
novitiate  in  Louvain.  There  he 
assisted     in     training     new 


generations  of  priests  for  the 
demands  and  possible 
martyrdom  of  service  in 
England.  While  at  the  novitiate, 
Gerard  was  assigned  by  his 
superiors  to  record  his 
missionary  experiences.  This 
setting,  the  novitiate,  accounts  in 
part  for  the  gentle  and 
encouraging  tone  that  colors 
Father  Gerard's  depiction  of 
danger  and  suffering.  His  own 
spirit,  no  doubt,  explains  the 
optimism  he  invariably 
associates  with  Faith.  Charm  is 
added  by  the  author's  humility, 
which  can  diminish  neither  his 
witness  nor  his  integrity.  This 
volume  is  a  call  to  courage,  and  a 
reminder  of  the  Divine  presence 
that  permeates  the  soul  amid 
trials.  After  almost  four 
centuries,  John  Gerard's  story 
has  lost  none  of  its  color  or  spirit; 
his  pain  at  being  cost  martyrdom 
is  no  less  obvious  today,  nor  is 
the  fervor  of  his  embrace  of  the 
will  of  God. 

Although  this  volume  has 
been  out-of-print  for  several 
years,  it  should  be  available  in 
good  libraries  or  through  Inter- 
Library  Loan  services. 
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Waltraud  Herbstrith.  Edith  Stein:  A  Biography. 
Translated  by  Bernard  Bonowitz.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  (1971)  1985,  xvi  +  113  pp. 
+  footnotes,  bibliography,  index  and 
photographs. 


The  sanctity  of  Edith  Stein 
receives  far  more  attention 
today  than  do  her  intellectual 
achievements.  Waltraud 
Herbstrith's  brief  biography  of 
Stein,  newly  revised,  enlarged, 
retranslated,  and  retitled,  is  a 
happy  compromise  between 
these  two  dimensions  of  the 
subject's  life. 

Edith  Steins  (1891-1942)  life  is 
well-known  today.  She  was  born 
lewish,  lost  her  faith,  then 
rediscovered  God.  In  the 
meantime,  this  child  in  Breslau 
(then  in  Germany,  now  in 
Poland)  had  determined  to 
become  a  teacher.  She  studied 
psychology,  but  found  it 
unsatisfactory,  its  speculations 
too  self-absorbed  and  self- 
serving  to  approach  Truth  or 
even  validity.  By  chance,  she 
encountered  philosophy,  where 
her  gifts  came  to  fruition.  Stein 
entered  the  phenomenologist 
movement  at  Goettingen, 
associating  with  Reinach, 
Scheler,  and  eventually 
becoming  the  assistant  to 
Edmund  Husserl,  the  father  of 
phenomenology.  With  a  brilliant 
dissertation  on  empathy,  she 
took  her  doctoral  degree,  after 
following  Husserl  to  Freiburg, 
with  highest  honors. 

Her  academic  credentials 
were  above  question,  but  this 
did  not  solve  her  quest  for 
Truth.  Especially  as  Husserl 
shifted  toward  the  acceptance 
of  transcendentalist  influences, 
Stein  knew  she  must  look 
elsewhere.  Christ  came  to  her  in 
a  two-fold  manner.  First  Dr. 
Stein  witnessed  Christinaity-in- 
practice,  as  Frau  Reinach  faced 
her  husband's  untimely  death 
with  exemplary  resignation  to 
the  Divine  will.  That  prepared 
the  ground. 

Then  her  conversion  was 
brought  to  term  by  a  reading  of 
the    autobiography    of    Saint 


Teresa  of  Avila.  Inspired  by  this 
classic  of  the  spiritual  life,  Stein 
immediately  sought  admission 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  She  was 
attracted,  as  so  commonly 
happens  with  lewish  converts, 
by  the  presence  of 
uncompromised  doctrinal  truth 
in  the  Church's  magisterium, 
reenforced  by  the  Divine/human 
intimacy  of  the  mystical 
tradition,  and  augmented  by  the 
fulfillment  of  Old  Testament 
promises.  As  is  also  common 
among  these  converts,  Stein's 
Christianity  was  always 
synonymous  with  Catholicism, 
since  no  other  Christian  sect 


philosophy  was  unable  to 
contain  her  interest  and 
influence.  Stein  taught  during 
this  period,  residing  with  the 
Dominicans  at  Speyer.  She  also 
undertook  extensive  obligations 
as  a  lecturer,  centering  on 
feminist  and  educational  issues. 
These  addresses  read  with  an 
extraordinary  profundity  today, 
their  importance  accentuated 
by  the  contrast  they  provide  for 
today's  efforts.  Stein  rejected 
the  shallowness  of  a 
psychological,  anthropological, 
or  sociological  basis  for 
addressing  either  of  these 
subjects.    Both    areas,    she 


Walzer  of  Beuron.  Stein  read  the 
Benedictine  Rule  daily,  we  are 
told,  and  applied  its  insights  in 
her  spiritual  development.  But 
her  heart  continued  to  long  for 
Carmel,  the  Order  of  Saint 
Teresa,  the  saint  who  brought 
Edith  Stein  to  the  Church. 

In  1933.  when  even  Catholics 
could  no  longer  teach  or  lecture 
publicly  in  Germany  if  they  were 
of  lewish  origin,  Edith  Stein  was 
forced  to  leave  public  life.  She 
declined  an  offer  to  teach  in 
South  America,  and  applied 
instead  to  the  Carmelite  convent 
in  Cologne.  She  was  received  in 
1933,    completed    postulancy 


EDITH  STEIN  is  seen  here  in  three  stages  of  her  life:  from  left,  as  a  lecturer-philosopher,  as  a  nun  in  Cologne,  and 
in  exile  during  her  final  year.  These  photographs  were  a  gift  of  the  Carmelites  in  Cologne,  Germany. 


could  trace  itself  in  a  straight 
line  to  lesus  and  the  apostles. 

Baptised  on  1  lanuary  1922, 
Stein  continued  to  work  as  a 
philosopher  and  lecturer,  but 
her  efforts  acquired  a  new 
Christian  focus.  In  particular, 
contemporary  philosophy 
profited  from  her  attempts  at 
reconciling  phenomenology 
and  Thomism. 

In  the  years  that  followed  her 
submission    to    the    Church, 


maintained,  drew  their 
substance  from  Divine 
correspondence;  thus  premises 
were  theological  in  her 
pronouncements,  and 

development  of  her  ideas  drew 
on  the  strengths  and  logic  of 
systematic  philosophical 
thought. 

During  these  years,  Stein  was 
heavily  influenced  by  the 
Benedictines.  Her  spiritual 
director  was  Archabbot  Raphael 


and  novitiate,  and  professed  the 
vows  of  religion.  Although  still 
assigned  to  some  scholarly 
work  despite  her  non-academic 
surroundings,  Stein's  life  turned 
primarily  to  prayer  and  the 
observance  of  the  nuns  of 
Carmel.  In  religion  she  became 
"Sister  Teresia  Benedictia  of  the 
Cross,"  a  name  that  reflected  the 
influence  of  Saints  Teresa  and 
Benedict,  plus  her  commitment 
(continued  on  page  4) 
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(continued  from  page  3) 

to  follow  the  sacrificial  way  of 

the  cross. 

Stein's  idyl  ended  in  1938. 
when  prudence  demanded  her 
removal  from  Cologne. 
Accompanied  by  her  sister 
Rosa,  also  a  convert,  Sister 
Benedicta  escaped  to  Holland, 
where  she  was  received  by  the 
Carmelites  at  Echt.  Nazi 
domination  would  not  be 
thwarted,  however,  and  before 
she  could  be  transplanted 
again— Switzerland  was  the  goal 
this  time— she  was  arrested  and 
deported  to  Auschwitz. 

Survivors  of  the  death  camp 
reported  her  conduct  in 
captivity  as  an  amazing 
testament  of  faith  and  courage. 
Stein  cared  for  the  children  of 
parents  disabled  by  hardship 
and  fear.  She  led  prayer.  She 
witnessed  to  God  even  when  He 
seemed  not  to  be  in  evidence. 
On  9  August  1942,  stripped  of 
her  habit,  Edith  Stein,  Sister 
Teresia  Benedicta  of  the  Cross, 
entered  a  gas-chamber  and 
consummated  her  fidelity  with 
the  Cross  of  Christ. 

Waltraud  Herbstrith's 

biography  of  Edith  Stein  is  the 
best  source  for  general  reading, 
because  of  its  balance  between 
the  subject's  intellectual  and 
spiritual  endeavors.  This  new 
edition  emphasizes  the 
intellectual  aspect,  and 
eliminates  some  of  the 
biographical  details,  but  it  is  still 


a  useful,  informative,  and 
insightful  volume.  Readers 
interested  more  exclusively  in 
Stein's  life  may  prefer  the  earlier 
edition,  entitled  The  Way  of  the 
Cross:  Edith  Stein. 

Herbstrith's  book  is  intelligent 
and  reverent.  Her  affection  for 
her  subject,  and  the  piety  that 
attends  the  presentation,  may 
give  a  deceptive  sense  of 
subjectivity  to  the  book  at  first. 
Such  evaluations  are  dispelled, 
however,  as  the  author  draws 
her  conclusions.  A  good 
example  is  Herbstrith's 
assessment  of  Edith  Stein's 
professional  work  as  a 
philosopher  and  theologian.  It 
is  honest— despite  its  author's 
evident  affection— and  well 
substantiated.  She  suggests  that 
the  abrupt  integration  of 
theological  tenets  with 
philosophical  treatises  undercut 
the  integrity  of  the  latter. 
Similarly,  in  the  theological 
writings,  Stein's  philosophical 
training  did  not  prepare  her  for 
the  work  she  undertook  in 
explicating  religious  doctrine. 
The  major  philosophical  (Finite 
and  Infinite  Being)  and 
theological  (The  Science  of  the 
Cross)  works  are  good, 
concludes  Herbstrith,  and 
clearly  the  work  of  a  superior, 
disciplined  intellect. 

Nevertheless,  both  suffer  from 
the  impurity  of  Stein's  two 
strains  of  influence.  She  did  not 
master  their  union. 

Waltraud     Herbstrith,     in 


religion  "Sister  Teresia  of  the 
Mother  of  God",  has  a  ready 
command  of  the  philosophy 
and  theories  that  influenced 
Stein.  Her  ability  to  reduce 
these  complex  ideas  to  a  few, 
lucid  sentences  is  extraordinary 
and  lends  a  "popular"  flavor  at 
times.  Do  not  be  deceived.  The 
facility  of  her  condensations 
does  not  lessen  the  perception 
of  her  analysis.  Her  explanation 
of  Stein's  theory  of  empathy,  for 


example,  is  perfectly  on  target. 
Her  presentation  of  Husserl's 
phenomenological  method 
should  be  clear  even  to  readers 
with  no  philosophical 
background  (and  Herbstrith 
does  not  forget  the  crucial  shift 
in  Husserl's  later  thought).  The 
author's  summary  of  Scheler  is 
more  managable  and 
transparent  than  the  original. 

In  treating  the  theological  and 
spiritual  works,  Herbstrith  is  less 
concise,  and  the  familiarity  she 
presumes  her  readers  to  have 
with  John  of  the  Cross  may  be 
disconcerting  to  some,  but  the 
value  is  undeniable.  In  part, 
credit  must  surely  be  given  to 
Father    Bernard    Bonowitz,    a 


Trappist  in  Massachusetts, 
whose  translation  improves  on 
Lee  Marill's  version,  used  in 
earlier  editions.  Bonowitz 
creates  a  text  of  value  for  lectio, 
edification,  or  study. 

Some  fault  may  be  applied  to 
the  publisher.  The  chronology 
was  omitted  from  this  edition, 
while  introductory  materials— 
none  of  which  makes  any  real 
contribution— abound  (a 
foreword,  introduction,  and 
preface).  A  helpful  index  has 
been  added;  sadly,  this  does 
not  include  issues,  restricting 
itself  mostly  to  persons,  places, 
and  publications.  There  is  a 
strange,  unsatisfying,  one-page 
bibliography,  which  is  very 
incomplete  and  surprisingly 
unconcerned  with  scholarship. 
The  footnotes  too  are 
unsatisfactory,  giving 

incomplete  archival  citations, 
and  keying  references  for  Stein's 
works  to  page  numbers  in 
particular  editions.  Good 
photographs  are  included, 
some  of  which  are  not  well 
known. 

These  few  criticisms  do  not 
lessen  the  impact  of  the  story, 
the  contribution  of  this  volume, 
or  the  excellence  of  Herbstrith 
and  Bonowitz's  work.  This  small 
book  is  recommended  as  an 
inspiring  story  of  a  soul  who 
turned  her  intellect  to  God,  yet 
finally  met  her  Lord  in  the  Cross 
rather  than  the  mind,  facing  Him 
with  great  courage. 

-Father  Paschal,  O.S.B. 
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Great  Benedictines 

Be6e  of  ]  arrow:  the  monk  as  schoUR 


Bede  (672-73  5)  is  commonly 
described  and  revered  as  the 
father  of  English  historical 
scholarship.  We  know  a  certain 
amount  about  his  life  by  the 
autobiographical  material 
presented  by  the  saint  himself, 
and  a  great  deal  more  about  his 
personality  from  inferences 
drawn  from  his  writings.  Bede's 
life  offers  a  number  of  intriguing 
paradoxes.  In  an  age  not  noted 
for  widespread  love  of  learning, 
Bede  is  ranked  as  a  scholar.  His 
work  offers  evidence  of  an  as- 
tounding catholicity  of  taste;  yet 
Bede  rarely  left  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  his  remote  monastery 
of  Jarrow,  located  in  northern 
England.  He  certainly  never 
visited  the  Continent. 

Bede  came  of  age  in  a  society 
still  firmly  tied  to  the  chaos  which 
followed  the  Anglo-Saxon  inva- 
sions of  Roman  Britain.  Despite 
the  reintroduction  of  Roman 
Christianity  by  Pope  Saint 
Gregory  I  in  597  (the  mission  of 
Augustine  of  Canterbury),  pros- 
elytization  had  advanced  slow- 
ly in  the  face  of  both  widespread 
paganism  and  the  anarchic 
tendencies  of  the  Celtic  church, 
long  cut  off  from  the  See  of 
Rome.  Major  issues  had  been 
debated  for  sixty  years,  and  the 
debates  had  not  always  been 
calm.  It  was  not  until  the  Synod 
of  Whitby,  a  mere  eight  years 
before  the  birth  of  Bede,  that  the 
Celtic  bishops  had  adopted  the 
Roman  date  for  the  celebration 
of  Easter. 

Whitby  officially  ended  the  in- 
ternecine disputes,  although 
dissension  continued  well  into 
Bede's  lifetime.  In  his 
monumental  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  English  People, 
Bede  firmly  restates  the  need  to 
agree  with  the  Roman  dating 
system;  the  vigor  of  his 
arguments  leads  one  to  con- 


lllustration  courtesy  of  Saint  Bede's  Publications 


elude  that  in  certain  quarters,  it 
was  still  an  issue.  Within  ten  years 
the  predominance  of  Roman 
Christianity  received  recognition 
in  Northumbria  with  the  found- 
ing of  the  monastery  of  Wear- 
mouth.  The  King,  Egfrid,  deeded 
the  land  on  which  the  monastic 
establishment  would  be  situated 
to  Benedict  Biscop,  the  first  ab- 
bot (d.  689). 

Biscop  was  a  Northumbrian 
noble  who  had  left  his  rank 
because  of  a  desire  to  visit  Rome. 
While  there  he  received  the  ton- 
sure, and  further  education  at 
Lerins.  He  accompanied 
Theodore  of  Tarsus  back  to 
England  as  guide  and  interpreter 
when  Pope  Vitalian  sent  the 
Greek  as  Archbishop  of  Canter- 


bury. After  serving  as  Abbot  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  at- 
tached to  the  English  primatial 
see,  Biscop  returned  to  Rome. 
There  he  reported  to  the  pope 
regarding  Theodore's  work,  and 
also  assembled  a  formidable 
library.  When  he  arrived  in 
Northumbria,  King  Egfrid  was 
so  impressed  that  he  invited 
him  to  establish  a  monastery 
there.  To  that  end  he  presented 
Biscop  with  a  tract  of  land. 

It  was  on  that  tract  of  land  that 
Bede  was  born,  perhaps  a  year 
or  two  before  building  com- 
menced in  674.  At  the  age  of 
seven  Bede  was  given  to  the 
fledgling  monastery,  to  be  raised 
by  first  Abbot  Benedict,  and  then 
(continued  on  page  two) 
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fThis  is  the  first  of  several 
articles  concerning  great 
men  and  women  of  the 
Benedictine  order  Some  of 
the  persons  treated  will  be 
recognized  saints,  others  not. 
Regardless  of  their 
recognition,  however,  the 
Benedictines  featured  will  be 
persons  who  loved  God  and 
sought  to  pursue  Him 
through  the  way  of  Saint 
Benedict. 

fWe  are  especially 
indebted  to  the  Benedictine 
Nuns  of  Petersham. 
Massachusetts.  They  have 
kindly  allowed  us  to  use  their 
respected  logo  to  illustrate 
the  series.  The  logo  is  a 
rendering  of  Saint  Bede;  he 
has  been  selected  as  the  first 
subject  of  the  series.  The 
Massachusetts  Nuns,  of 
course,  operate  Saint  Bede's 
Publications,  a  firm  whose 
quality  and  Catholic  fidelity 
is  outstanding. 

fThe  authors  of  these 
articles  are  being  drawn  from 
the  faculty  of  Belmont  Abbey 
College  (the  humility  of 
anonymity  is  granted  the 
writers  when  requested,  of 
course).  In  particular,  the 
monks  of  Belmont  appreciate 
the  support  of  the  lay-faculty 
in  preparing  the  "Great 
Benedictines"  series. 
-Editor 


BeOe 
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Ceolfrid,  Benedict's  successor. 

The  consequences  for 
scholarship  were  fortuitous. 
Bede  was  placed  into  an  environ- 
ment which,  despite  its 
remoteness,  possessed  firm  ties 
to  the  universal  Church.  Abbot 
Benedict  made  several  other 
trips  to  Rome,  and  Abbot 
Ceolfrid  actually  died  during  a 
journey  to  the  Holy  City. 
Moreoever,  the  young  monastic 
pupil  had  access  to  a  first-rate 
library  in  an  age  when  books 
were  few. 

Little  is  known  of  Bede's  rela- 
tionship with  Benedict  Biscop. 
By  the  time  Biscop  died.  Wear- 
mouth  had  prospered  both 
spiritually  and  materially.  King 
Egfrid  was  so  delighted  by  the 
monastery  that  he  gave  more 
land  to  the  Abbey  and  implored 
him  to  create  another.  Biscop 
happily  complied,  and  in  682  [ar- 
row was  founded,  as  a  coequal 
sister  house.  The  first  superior  of 
the  new  foundation  was  Ceolfrid; 
he  took  with  him  twenty  monks 
and  the  child  Bede.  Ceolfrid  and 
Bede  were  close.  The  friendship 
marked  the  first  of  many  for 
Bede;  throughout  his  life  he  was 
enriched  by  the  respect  and  love 
of  clergy  all  over  England  and  the 
Continent,  both  from  those  who 
knew  him  and  those  who  knew 
only  his  work. 

At  nineteen  Bede  was  or- 
dained a  deacon;  priesthood 
followed  eleven  years  later.  He 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at 
[arrow,  faithfully  following  the 
observance  of  the  house  in  a 
concentrated  existence  of  ora  et 
labora,  prayer  and  work. 

Within  this  structured  ex- 
istence Bede's  scholarly  gifts 
flourished.  He  held  himself  to  be 
primarily  a  student  of  Scripture, 
and  his  interest  in  history  was 
known  for  its  didactic  value.  This 
predisposition  did  not  prevent 
Bede  from  following  research 
standards  which  were  startlingly 
rigorous  when  he  came  to  write 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  during 
the  last  five  years  of  his  life. 

Prior  to  the  History,  Bede  had 
concerned  himself  with 
theological  writings  and  biblical 
exegesis.  His  literary  output,  not 


all  of  which  survives,  was  formidi- 
ble.  The  [arrow  scriptorium  was 
kept  busy  transcribing  the  copies 
of  his  works  which  were  in  such 
demand.  By  the  time  of  his  death 
the  reputation  of  the  scholar 
monk  of  [arrow  was  so  well 
established  and  his  writings  so 
widely  disseminated  that  both 
survived  into  the  modern  era. 
Pope  Leo  XIII  made  Saint  Bede  a 
Doctor  of  the  Universal  Church  in 
1899. 

What  was  Bede's  greatest 
achievement?  In  his  own  eyes  it 
was  undoubtedly  his  fidelity  to 


his  monastic  calling.  In  his  brief 
autobiography  at  the  beginning 
of  the  History  Bede  wrote,  "I 
have  spent  my  whole  life, 
devoting  all  my  time  to  the 
meditation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. .  .and  the  daily  duty  of 
singing  in  Church."  The  attrac- 
tiveness and  gentleness  of  his 
character  is  evident  in  his 
writings  and  was  obviously 
fostered  by  the  peaceful, 
ordered  existence  which  he  led 
for  fifty-five  years  in  the  cloister. 
In  the  larger  realm  of  history 
his  achievement  cannot  easily  be 


measured.  By  the  time  the  Danes 
sacked  [arrow  in  793  and  ended 
her  brief  life  as  a  centre  of  learn- 
ing, the  monastery  scriptorium 
had  ensured  the  survival  of 
Bede's  work.  Through  his  con- 
nection with  the  world  of 
classical  learning,  and  his  firm 
support  of  orthodox  Roman 
doctrine,  Bede  served  as  the  link 
between  the  lost  heritage  of 
Roman  Britannia  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms  which  followed 
the  invasions. 


Book  Review 


BeOe:  fuRtheR  Reading 


/This  volume  gives  an 
accessible  introduction  to  the 
work  and  issues  related  to 
Saint  Bede.  This  review  is  by 
the  author  of  the  "Great 
Benedictines"  article 

concerning  Bede.j 


saint  accessible  to  the 
educated  layman.  Aidan 
Bellenger  provides  a 
gracefully  written  vita  of 
Bede,  with  some  discussion 
of  recent  archaeological 
excavations  at  [arrow  and 
Wearmouth.  Julian  Stead 
offers  a  personal  meditation 
concerning     Bede's     sig- 


A  festschrift  dealing 
primarily  with  topics  related 
to  Saint  Bede,  this  edition  of 
the  journal  is  particularly 
well-assembled.  lean  Leclerq 
and  Benedicta  Ward  have 
each  contributed  pieces  of 
solid  scholarship  regarding 
the  Christian  missionary 
expansion  during  the  period 
immediately  preceding  Bede. 
Both  articles  are  of  value  to 
serious  students  of  Bede's  life 
and  of  the  early  medieval 
Church  in  general. 

The  other  contributions 
admirably  aspire  to  make  the 
life  and  importance  of  this 


nificance  (too  often 
overlooked)  as  a  role  model 
for  modern  Benedictines. 
Adalbert  de  Vogue  has 
written  a  technical  discussion 
of  silence,  reading  and 
prayer,  which  suffers  from  the 
cumbersome  style  of  the 
author. 

To  round  out  the  collection, 
the  editors  have  included  two 
pieces  unrelated  to  Bede. 
"The  Spirituality  of  Saint 
Thomas  More"  by  George  E. 
Saint-Laurent  commemorates 
the  four  hundred  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  More's 
execution.  It  is  unsatisfactory 


in  both  research  and 
treatment,  reducing  the 
complexities  presented  by 
More's  life  and  personality  to 
simplistic  hagiography. 

'Augustine  Baker,  A 
Spiritual  Leader"  by  Margaret 
Dorgan  fares  better  A  new 
examination  of  Baker  is  long 
overdue,  and  Sister 
Margaret's  article  serves 
mainly  to  highlight  this 
important  lacuna. 

The  collection  will  make  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the 
scholar-saint  for  the  aspiring 
religious,  who  may  find  in  it 
a  source  of  monastic 
inspiration.  The  lay  reader 
will  also  profit.  Readers  will 
then  be  encouraged  to 
progress  to  the  actual 
writings  of  Bede,  which 
provide  more  fertile  ground 
for  inquiry. 


■'Saint  Bede:  A  Tribute 
(735-1985).-  A  special 
issue  of  the  journal 
Word  and  Spirit:  A 
Monastic  Review,  vii 
(1985),  132  pp.  ISSN 
0193-9211:7.  [May  be 
ordered  from  Saint 
Bede's  Publications, 
Post  Office  Box  545, 
Petersham,  Mas- 
sachusetts 01366.| 


spiritual  classics 


—a  CRescat  seRies- 


tThis  article  continues 
Crescat's  series  of  recom- 
mended books  for  spiritual 
reading,  emphasizing  ones 
that  do  not  necessarily  earn 
positions  on  modern  lists  of 
valuable  volumes. 

iThe  word  classic  is  inter- 
preted here  according  to  its 
technical  meaning,  "one  of 
the  first  rank  or  merit." 
Primarily  books  are  selected 
for  this  series  because  of 
their  special  instrumentality 
in  the  inspiration,  edification, 
and  instruction  that  a  sound 
program       of       spiritual 


reading  should  afford.  Ac- 
cessibility (that  they  can  be 
understood  and  enjoyed  by 
the  average  lay-Catholic)  is 
also  important,  and  is  often 
the  reason  for  recommend- 
ing a  particular  translation. 
Also,  there  is  an  effort  in 
making  these  selections,  to 
choose  books  whose  worth 
is  too  often  unrecognized  to- 
day. Sadly,  this  last  point 
translates,  "It  may  not  be 
easy  to  find  the  volume."  The 
effort,  however,  will  not  be 
regretted. 

-Editor 


Pies,  Otto.  The  Victory  of  Father  Karl.  Translated  by  Salvator 
Attansio.  New  York:  Farrar,  Straus,  and  Cuddahy, 
1957,  2l6pp.  +  8  pp.  of  photographs.  |Out-of-print, 
but  available  in  libraries,  or  through  their  Inter- 
Library  Loan  services,] 


by  Fr.  Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 

Dachau,  the  Second  World  War 
concentration  camp  that  served 
in  part  as  a  special  repository  for 
priest  prisoners,  could  house  as 
many  as  two  thousand  men  at  a 
time.  In  Barracks  twenty-six, 
twenty-eight,  and  thirty,  the 
three  "Sacerdotal  Blocks," 
seminarians,  brothers,  deacons, 
priests,  and  bishops  were 
housed.  One  hundred  forty-four 
dioceses  were  represented 
there,  plus  forty  religious  orders. 
The  priestly,  sacramental,  and 
spiritual  existence  with  which 
these  men  dyed  the  fabric  of 
their  prison  is  among  the  most 
heroic  witnesses  of  the  modern 
Church. 

Their  legacy  includes  the 
incredible  story  of  Karl  Leisner,  a 
deacon  of  the  diocese  of 
Muenster,  whose  priestly 
ordination  and  first  solemn  Mass 
were  included  among  the 
surreptitious  observances  in  the 
priests'  barracks.  Otto  Pies,  a 
Jesuit  priest,  subsequently 
recorded  the  story  for 
publication  as  The  Victory  of 
Father  Karl. 

Leisner  was  born  in  1915,  in 
Rees,  on  the  lower  Rhine.  He 
later  made  his  home  in  Cleves. 
Beginning  in  adolescense,  Karl 
was  an  enthusiast  of  the  Catholic 
Youth  Movement  in  Germany. 
Lending  no  support  to  Nazi  goals 
for  young  men.  Leisner 
organized  and  inspired  German 
Catholic  youth  with  the  necessity 


of  deep  spiritual  grounding  for 
their  lives  and  interests.  While  he 
carefully  avoided  political  issues, 
his  contention  that  love  of  the 
Fatherland  would  benefit  by  an 
even  greater  love  of  the  Blessed 
Mother  was  not  in  the  spirit  of 
either  the  times  or  the 
government  then  in  Germany. 

After  entering  the  seminary, 
Karl  Leisner  relinquished  his 
position  in  the  Youth  Movement, 
but  he  remained  a  target  of  Nazi 
concern.  His  parents'  home  was 
searched  by  Gestapo  agents, 
and  Karl's  diaries  were 
confiscated.  Recovered  after  the 
War.  these  small  books- 
underlined  during  their  captivity 
and  embossed  with  numerous 
glosses— reveal  the  careful 
scrutiny  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  Apparently,  they 
suggested  to  their  readers  that 
the  young  man  merited  careful 
surveillance. 

After  his  deaconal  ordination 
in  1 939,  while  taking  a  rest-cure 
for  tuberculosis,  an  indiscreet 
remark  by  Leisner  (in  the  sitting 
room  of  his  sanitarium)  promptly 
occasioned  his  arrest.  He  was 
incarcerated  at  Freiburg  for 
interrogation,  labeled  an  enemy 
of  the  state,  then  placed  in 
"protective  custody."  Karl  was 
taken  first  to  Sachsenhausen.  In 
December  of  1940,  in  company 
with  almost  nine  hundred  other 
Catholic  clerics,  he  was 
transferred  to  Dachau. 

Leisner's  tubercular 

conditional  worsened  in  the 


concentration  camp,  excel- 
lerating  the  liklihood  of  his 
selection  for  immediate 
extermination.  The  priests 
protected  him,  however, 
arranging  variations  in  work, 


supplementing  his  diet  from 
their  own  meagre  allotments, 
and  concealing  his  illness  from 
the  guards  whenever  possible. 
Among  the  more  extraordinary 
efforts  was  the  priests'  practice, 
after  Karl's  confinement  in  the 
camp  hospital,  of  secreting  him 
whenever  it  was  time  for 
incurable  patients  to  be 
eliminated.  Karl  Leisner 
"checked  out"  of  the  hospital 
each  time,  before  the  physicians 
started  "selection"  rounds;  he 
was  returned  to  his  bed 
immediately  afterwards. 

The  priests  guarded  the 
deacon  for  more  than  four  years. 
But  Leisner  grew  steadily  weaker 
in  body,  even  as  he  was 
strengthened  in  spirit  and  virtue. 
Anxious  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
altar  might  be  more  perfectly 
mirrored  in  his  own  sacrifice— 
Leisner  was  offering  his  life  to 
God  for  the  good  of  Catholic 
youth— the  clergy  of  Dachau 
decided  to  fulfill  the  young  man's 
dream  of  priestly  ordination. 
God  was  apparently 
participating  in  this  sacerdotal 
intrigue;  for  among  the  prisoners 
who  arrived  at  the  camp  in  the 
summer  of  1944  was  Gabriel 
Piquet,  bishop  of  Clermont- 


Ferrand.  Within  Dachau,  Karl 
Leisner  now  had  an  ordaining 
prelate,  housed  in  Cell  Block 
Twenty-Six. 

Piquet  agreed  to  perform  the 
ceremony;  so  letters  were 
smuggled  to  the  bishop  of 
Muenster,  requesting 

authorization  for  Leisner's 
ordination  as  a  priest  of  that 
diocese.  Permission  was 
promptly  and  enthusiastically 
granted,  "but  only  under 
condition  that  all  rites  are 
observed."  While  the 
concentration  camps  were  not 
noted  for  either  the  splendor  of 
their  liturgies  or  their  ritual 
perfection,  the  priests  of  Dachau 
obediently  accepted  the 
challenge.  Cardnal  Faulhaber 
arranged  for  the  rituale  and  the 
sacred  oils  to  be  brought  secretly 
to  the  camp;  the  prison's 
machine  shop  was  used  to 
produce  an  episcopal  ring;  a 
Benedictine  at  Dachau  managed 
to  fashion  a  wooden  crozier; 
appointments  for  the  altar  were 
procured;  pontifical  vestments 
(even  including  the  prelate's 
slippers)  were  sewn  on  the 
premises.  All  of  this  activity 
occured,  it  seems,  without  Nazi 
knowledge. 

Finally,  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  17  December  1944,  Karl 
Leisner  was  abducted  from  the 
camp  hospital  and,  with  full 
pontifical  ceremonies  and  choir, 
ordained  a  priest.  He  gave  his 
first  blessing  then,  before  being 
quietly  returned  to  the 
tuberculor  ward.  To  be  sure  the 
Nazis  would  not  notice  these 
irregularities  (such  as  a  bishop 
pontificating  in  the  middle  of  a 
concentration  camp), 

attendance  at  the  ordination  was 
limited  to  only  about  one 
hundred  priest-prisoners. 

On  26  December,  the  feast  of 
Saint  Stephen,  the  first  martyr, 
Father  Leisner  was  carefully 
returned  to  Barracks  Twenty-Six 
by  his  sacerdotal  ambulance 
service.  This  time  he  celebrated 

(continued  on  page  four) 
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(continued  from  page  three) 

his  first  Mass,  again  with  all  the 
accouterments.  For  this 
occasion,  the  priests  from  all 
three  barracks  managed  to 
attend;  afterwards  they  treated 
the  newly  ordained  priest  to  a 
fete  that  was  so  elegant  that  even 
name  cards  for  the  guests  were 
included.  That  evening  Karl's 
celebratory  dinner,  served  to 
him  back  in  the  hospital, 
featured  such  contraband  as 
roast  veal,  pudding,  and  dried 
fruits.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
response  of  the  other  one 
hundred  patients  in  Leisner's 
ward.  Despite  the  appearance  of 
holy  cards  (showing  the 
elevation  of  a  chalice  by  a 
manacled  priest),  the  many 
witnesses,  and  the  obvious 
dangers,  no  one  seems  to  have 
sought  to  stimulate  the  guards' 
suspicions. 

This  incredible  biography 
affirms  the  priestly,  sacramental, 
and  sacrificial  zeal  of  these 
remarkable  men  of  God. 
Leisner's  ordination  was  but  one 
example  of  the  vibrant 
dedication  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
at  Dachau.  There  were  efforts 
throughout  the  camp,  for 
example,  to  ensure  that  the 
Eucharist,  Confession,  Last  Rites, 
and  Baptism  were  available 
whenever  and  wherever  needed. 
Pies'  account  places  Leisner's 
story  in  the  context  of  these  acts 


of  priestly  duty  and  valor.  He 
reminds  his  readers— who  surely 
cannot  resist  being  amazed  and 
edified— that  although  about 
one  thousand  clerics  died  at 
Dachau,  their  inspiring  service 
there  was  neither  in  vain  nor 
without  glory. 

Karl  Leisner's  first  Mass  was 
also  to  be  his  last.  The 
photographs  of  him  in  biretta 
and  chausible  (taken  secretly  at 
the  camp)  and  of  the  Mass  itself 
show  scenes  whose  repetition 
his  health  forbad.  Leisner 
struggled  with  death  and  lived  to 
see  the  liberation  of  the  camp  by 
the  American  forces  on  29  April 
1945.  Prisoner  number  22,356, 
Karl  Leisner,  left  Dachau  then  for 
a  sanitarium  at  Planegg,  where 
he  died  on  12  August  1945. 

The  Victory  of  Father  Karl ,  by 
Otto  Pies,  S.J.,  is  not  easily  found 
today,  being  long  out-of-print. 
The  book  is  worth  the  search, 
however.  An  appeal  to  the  Inter- 
Library  Loan  offices  of  local 
libraries  may  help.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  with  photographs,  and 
has  the  unique  perspective  of  an 
author  who  was  present  for  the 
amazing  events  depicted. 


N.B.  The  author  wishes  to 
express  special  gratitude  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Thomas,  now 
Reference  Librarian  at  the 
Abbot  Vincent  Taylor  Library 
at  Belmont  Abbey  College, 
who  (several  years  ago) 
brought  this  volume  to  his 
attention. 
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noRth  cARoLina's  pilgrimage  shRine 


Pilgrimage  Shrines  dot  the 
landscape  throughout  the 
world,  providing  the  Faithful 
with  special  centres  of  prayer. 
These  sites  tap  history  and 
stimulate  devotion  as  well  as 
encouraging  prayer  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  religion.  North 
Carolina  has  one  Pilgrimage 
Shrine,  the  Grotto  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  at  Belmont  Abbey. 

Devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Mother  was  strong  from  the 
Abbey's  first  days.  She  reigned 
as  titular  and  patroness  of  the 
foundation.  The  school  was 
originally  labeled  Saint  Mary's 
College.  The  monks,  clergy,  and 
laity  stood  to  profit  from  a 
special  setting  for  expressing 
their  love  of  the  Lord's  Mother, 
a  place  where  their  devotion 
might  be  rendered  in  a  special, 
particular,  and  evocative  set- 
ting. Thus  the  Grotto  was 
blessed  as  a  Pilgrimage  Shrine 
in  1891. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  GROTTO 

In  1890,  as  these  ideas  were 
being  considered,  one  of  the 


young  monks  of  the  Abbey, 
Father  Francis  Meyer,  O.S.B., 
was  afflicted  with  Typhoid 
Fever.  As  Father  Francis  and 
the  physicians  proved  unable 
to  combat  the  disease,  the 
monks  began  to  despair  of 
Meyer's  recovery.  Belmont's 
Abbot,  Leo  Haid,  cancelled  a 
retreat  he  was  to  give  that  sum- 
mer, intending  to  stay  near  the 
sick  monk.  On  24  )uly,  he  wrote 
the  Benedictines  in  Minnesota, 
"I  am  afraid  he  will  die,  tho  [sic] 
we  have  prayed  and  still  pray 
for  his  recovery.  He  is  now 
down  for  nearly  five  weeks." 
Father  Felix  Hintemeyer, 
Prior  of  the  Belmont 
monastery  and  the  Abbot's 
chief  assistant,  organized  daily 
prayers  at  the  young  priest's 
bedside.  It  was  Hintemeyer 
who  called  for  the  intercession 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in 
her  role  as  patroness  of  the 
Abbey.  Hintemeyer  made  a 
promise  in  conjunction  with  his 
petition:  If  Francis  Meyer's 
health    returned,    a    Grotto 


would  be  built  in  honor  of  Our 
Lady 

The  recovery  of  Father  Fran- 
cis was  as  prompt  as  it  was  in- 
spiring. Belmont  Abbey,  which 
did  not  yet  have  even  a  perma- 
nent church  building,  was 
about  to  construct  a  Grotto 
and  Shrine  to  the  Mother  of 
God.  Hintemeyer  raised  funds; 
the  Brothers  did  the  bulk  of  the 
work.  Stones  were  brought 
from  elsewhere  on  the  proper- 
ty to  the  shaded,  streamside 
cove  where  the  Grotto  was  to 
stand.  The  monks  also  faced 
the  generous  quantity  of  Cop- 
perhead vipers  who  seemed  to 
take  umbrage  at  this  pious 
invasion. 
THE  GROTTO 

The  design  of  the  Grotto  was 
adapted  from  the  cove  at 
Lourdes,  in  France,  that  com- 
memorates the  apparitions 
there  of  the  Mother  of  God  in 
1858.  The  Belmont  shrine  was 
built  of  large  stones,  with  two 
niches,  one  hosting  the  statue 
of  "Our  Lady  of  Lourdes''  on  a 


"Maria  Lourdes'' 
drawing  by  Ann  S.  Guldan 


marble  base,  the  other  pro- 
viding space  for  an  altar.  An 
iron  fence  stretched  before  the 
face  of  the  Grotto,  separating 
it  from  the  kneelers  provided 
for  the  Faithful.  While  periodic 
restoration  work  has  been  pro- 
vided through  the  years,  the 
original  statue  and  altar  are  still 
in  place. 

A  modest  belvedere  on  the 
South  side  of  the  Grotto 
housed  the  Shrine  of  Saint 
Walburga.  It  was  added  less 
than  a  month  after  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Marian  Grotto.  Fran- 
cis Meyer  performed  its 
blessing. 

Walburga  was  an  eigth  cen- 
tury Benedictine  nun  and  ab- 
bess. She  is  the  patroness  of 
Benedictine  hospitality,  thus 
her  statue  was  positioned  at 

(continued  on  page  6) 


Book  Review 


Stead,  Julian.  There  Shines  Forth  Christ.  Still  River, 
Massachusetts:  Saint  Bede's  Publications, 
1983,  155  pp.  ISBN  0-932506-29-1 


by  lean  S.  Moore 


There  Shines  Forth  Christ  is 
an  apt  title  for  this  book  of 
verses  from  Saint  Bede  s 
Publications.  Love  for  Christ  and 
for  his  fellow  man  does  indeed 
shine  forth  in  this  collection  of 
devotional  poetry.  The  one 
hundred  fifty-six  pages  of  the 
book  are  divided  into  six 
sections,  entitled:  Thanks  Be  to 
God,  Maryland,  England,  Rome, 
Rhode  Island,  and 

Afterthoughts.  An 

autobiographical  note  tells  the 
reader  that  each  section  traces 
a  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  monk-poet  in  his  spiritual 
and  emotional  life. 

In  general,  a  tone  of  joyful 
thanksgiving  permeates  these 
poems,  but  sometimes  a  note  of 
loneliness  emerges  in  the 
meditations,  not  only  when 
Dom  Stead  writes  as  himself 
speaking,  "  ..  I  ponder/This 
scene  of  a  life  that's  gone,''  but 
also  as  God  would  speak,  All 
alone,  in  my 

completeness.  .  .  My  mind  has 
looked  into  the  heaven/Of  sunlit 
moonlight,  its  own  beauty.  . 
and  again  perhaps  as  a  priest 
might  speak  of  communion— of 
his  hesitancy  to  "reach  down/To 
your  open  mouth/And  hand  you 
Him''  and  thus  treapass  "Upon 
the  love/Meant  for  Him. "  In 
another  poem,  speaking  as  one 
of  God's  creatures,  he  writes,  "1 
am  nothing  I  am  but  a  path 
rubbed  out  in  time,''  reminiscent 
of  Keats'  similar  awareness  of 
the  transient  nature  of  life  when 
he  asked  that  his  tombstone  be 
inscribed,  "Here  Lies  One 
Whose  Name  Was  Writ  in 
Water." 

One  of  the  most  difficult 
choices  a  poet  must  make  is  the 


selection  of  his  meter  and 
rhyme  scheme.  Dom  Stead's 
variety  of  meter  is  most  readily 
seen  when  it  reflects  the 
directness  and  sincerity  that 
also  "shine  forth'"  in  his  poems; 
for  example,  the  opening  lines 
of  the  poem  entitled  "Judas" 
take  the  reader  straight  to  the 
point:  "Even  at  night/He  knew 
the  way/But  only  to  betray." 

As  could  be  expected,  some 
of  the  most  personal  poems  are 


in  this  British-born  writer's 
section  on  his  homeland.  In 
"Oxford  Rain,"  he  writes  of  the 
"powdery  rain/Rising  from  the 
cobbles,"  an  image  certainly 
familiar  to  this  reviewer,  also 
British-born.  Julian  Stead  left 
England  as  a  small  boy  and 
therefore  it  is  no  surprise  that 
his  subsequent  visits  should  be 
for  family  deaths,  which  feature 
prominently  in  his  section  on 
England,  second  only  perhaps 
to  the  English  weather.  Yet,  the 
tenderness  of  his  feelings 
towards  England  is  apparent. 

In  addition,  the  Maryland 
section  (we  are  told  in  the 
autobiographical  note  that  the 
poet  first  fell  in  love  in 
Maryland)  also  contains  highly 
personal  verses,  and  as  the  note 
further  explains,  these  poems 
express  the  poet's  emotional 
life,  as  well  as  the  spiritual.  Yet 
he  concludes  that  "most  of  my 
verse  is  written  prayer,"  and 
hopes  that  it  may  be  an  "echo  or 
a  stimulus"  of  his  readers'  own 


feeling  for  "God,  for  man,  and 
for  God's  created  world  of 
nature." 

It  is  clear  to  the  reader  that 
these  poems  are  deelpy-felt 
meditations,  reflecting  an 
interesting  life  centered  around 
faith  in  God.  In  "Unreasoned 
Trust,"  Dom  Stead  suggests  a 
flight  from  one's  attempt  to 
know,  into  a  pure  trust  in  God, 
"Renouncing  all  my  knowledge 
confessing/my  pure 

unknowingness/ln  the 

swallowswooping  time  of  the 
evening  breathing.  .  "The  key 
image  is  "swallowswooping," 
with  its  multiple  suggestions  of 
nature,  movement  and  evening, 
"When  earth  and  all  of  me  takes 
a  last  flight  and  returns  to  the 
nest/Of.  .  unreasoned 
trust ..." 

The  message  is  clear  in  these 
devotional  verses:  Love  God 
and  love  others.  Every  line  in 
There  Shines  Forth  Christ 
reflects  a  life  devoted  to  this 
purpose. 


Two  new  study-Bibles  for 
Catholics,  one  for  adults  and 
one  for  adolescents,  are  now 
available.  Each  has 

exceptionally  helpful 

appendices  for  non-scholars. 
The  result,  especially  in  the 
edition  for  adults,  is  a  volume 
not  without  problems,  but 
definitely  worth  considering. 

The  New  Catholic  Study 
Bible,  the  adult  version,  has 
very  helpful  thematic  and  word 
indices  for  practical,  lay  use. 
For  the  person  interested  in 
finding  a  particular  phrase  or 
quotation,  but  who  is  without 
a  full  concordance,  this  should 
prove  a  most  useful  resource. 

There  is  one  particularly 
bothersome  problem  with  the 
index,  however:  It  is  difficult  to 
use  with  other  translations. 
There  seems  to  be  a  slight 
variation— rarely,  apparently— 
in  numbering  verses; 
furthermore  (and  more 
significantly),  the  deutero- 
canonical  books  and  passages 
have  an  unusual  arrangement 
and  (in  some  instances) 
uncommon  titles. 


The  New  Catholic  Study  Bible.  Nashville: 
Catholic  Bible  Press  (Thomas  Nelson 
Publishers), 1985,  xxxv  +  1680  pp.  +  un- 
paginated  post-addenda  materials,  $29.95 
casebound.  ISBN  9-8407-1240-5 

The  Source:  The  Bible  for  Today's  Young 
Catholic.  Nashville:  Catholic  Bible  Press 
Thomas  Nelson  Publishers),  1986,  1212  + 
384  pp.,  $14.95  casebound.  ISBN 
0-8407-1228-6 


The  appendices  include  fine 
maps,  with  a  single  index— as 
well  as  the  usual  title/subject 
listing— to  enhance 

consultation  and  ensure 
location  of  the  map  needed. 
There  are  simple  definitions  in 
another  appendix,  plus 
chronological  tables.  The  Lord's 
miracles  are  indexed,  as  are  His 
parables.  Unfortunately,  the 
table-of-contents  is  not 
positioned  to  assist  in  locating 
these  appendices. 

There  are  several  good,  brief 
essays  here  (Catholic  concept 
of  Inspiration,  Bible  and 
Magisterium,  Saint  Jerome, 
etc.).  The  emphasis  throughout 
the  volume  is  on  practicality 
and  use  by  non-scholars.  One 
can  only  regret  that  the  small 


borders  on  the  pages  forbid 
marginalia.  This  is  especially 
unfortunate  in  an  edition 
designed  for  study.  That  and 
the  deuterocanonical  editings 
are  two  of  the  three  principal 
caveats  regarding  this  edition. 

The  Source:  The  Bible  for 
Today's  Young  Catholic  is  not  as 
satisfactory  as  the  adult  study- 
Bible.  The  problems  are  firstly, 
an  ephemeral  quality,  and 
second  some  unfortunate 
editorial  judgements. 

The  volume's  generous 
apparatus  for  study-use  treats 
its  audience  with  a  distastefully 
subjective  perspective.  The 
"My  Questions,  God's 
Answers"  section,  for  example 
will  soon  be  dated.  This  need 

(continued  on  page  51 
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f  The  premier  historian  of  the 
Benedictine  Order  in  the 
twentieth  century,  Dom  David 
Knowles,  did  not  match  his 
superb  scholarship  and  literate 
writing  with  a  comparable 
monastic  observance.  In  this 
article,  another  in  Crescat's 
series  on  "Great  Benedictines', 
Father  Anselm  Biggs,  O.S.B., 
Professor  of  History  at  Belmont 
Abbey  College,  traces  the  life  of 
this  remarkable  intellectual, 
balancing  Knowles'  learned 
achievements  against  a  less  than 
exemplary  life.  Father  Anselm 
poses  a  question  that  Religious  of 
all  ages  must  ponder  when  they 
compromise  the  Rule:  How  great 
would  be  his  story  had  "his 
life.  .  been  lived,  as  Saint 
Benedict  had  intended? 

f  Knowles  was  not  great  as  a 
Benedictine.  His  excellence, 
unparalleled  in  contemporary 
historiography,  did  not  stem 
from  or  find  its  glory  through  the 
integrity  of  his  monastic  life. 
Because  of  that  misappro- 
priation of  the  grace  of  his 
vocation,  Benedictines  may 
hesitate  to  call  him  "great",  butall 
may  learn  valuable  lessons  from 
his  story. 

—Editor 


by  Father  Anselm  Biggs,  O.S.B.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History 

Belmont  Abbey  College 

The  Benedictine  Congrega- 
tion of  England  was  established 
by  Pope  Benedict  XI I  in  1336.  It 
was  destroyed  in  the  religious 
convulsions  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  Thereafter,  English 
persons  who  wished  to  serve 
God  under  Benedict's  Rule  had 
to  join  a  monastery  on  the  Con- 
tinent. For  such  persons  the 
Congregation  of  England  was 
revived  in  1619  by  Pope  Paul  V. 
When  possible,  individual 
monks  would  secretly  enter 
England  in  order  to  minister  to 
the  remaining  Catholics.  Even- 
tually the  number  of  monks 
grew  sufficiently  to  permit  the 


founding  of  English  monasteries 
in  the  Netherlands,  Lorraine, 
and  France.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1789,  however,  caused 
the  dissolution  of  these 
monasteries  and  the  dispersal 
of  the  Religious.  By  a  curious 
irony  they  found  welcome  in 
England,  where  their  houses 
were  reopened  at  Ampleforth 
and  Downside.  Eventually  other 
houses  were  founded  in 
England. 

The  restored  Congregation  of 
England  was  unitary:  the  in- 
dividual monasteries  were  not 
autonomous  but  subject  to  a 
single  superior.  The  life  in  them 
was  one  of  total  activity- 
missionary  work  among  the 
scattered  English  Catholics  and 
the  conducting  of  schools.  That 
situation  continued  even  after 
the  restoration  of  the  English 
hierarchy  in  1850.  Yet  toward 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury various  monks  became 
convinced  that  this  extremely 
active  life  was  not  in  accord  with 
Benedict's  Rule,  and  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  need  for  the 
excessive  missionary  work. 
They  called  for  a  return  of  the 
numerous  parishes  to  the 
respective  bishops  so  that  the 
monks  could  live  in  their 
monasteries  and  devote 
themselves  to  proper  Benedic- 
tine activity,  notably  to  the 
careful  performance  of  the 
Opus  Dei  and  to  contemplation. 
They  also  insisted  that  each 
monastery  should  be 
autonomous  under  its  own  ab- 
bot, as  is  taken  for  granted  in  the 
Rule. 

Outstanding  leaders  in  the 
struggle  for  traditional  Benedic- 
tinism  were  Abbot  Cuthbert 
Butler  and  Father  David 
Knowles.  Neither  would  see  his 
ideal  fully  realized  in  his  lifetime, 
and  in  regard  to  the  latter  the 
struggle  would  mean  his  own 
personal  tragedy.  His  story  is 
told  in  great  detail  by  his  con- 
frere, Adrian  Morey  in  David 
Knowles:  A  Memoir,  which  was 
published  in  1979.  The  author 


knew  Dom  Knowles  well  and 
greatly  admired  him,  but  he  was 
not  blind  to  his  defects  and  er- 
rors. His  book  is  well  worth  the 
time  it  takes  to  read  it.  What 


follows  is  heavily  indebted  to 
Dom  Morey. 
YOUNG  KNOWLES 

Michael  Clive  Knowles  was 
born  on  29  September  1 896  at 
Eastfield,  Studley  Warwickshire. 
In  1904  the  family  moved  to 
Alcester.  In  1906  Michael 
entered  West  House  School  at 
Edgbaston,  where  he  acquired 
a  keen  interest  in  railways  and  in 
cricket.  In  19 10  he  was  awarded 
a  scholarship  to  Downside 
School.  He  was  especially  im- 
pressed by  the  Headmaster, 
Dom  Leander  Ramsey,  and  by 
Dom  Wulstan  Pearson.  One  of 
his  fellow  students,  Gervase  de 
Bless,  exerted  a  very 
wholesome  influence,  which  in- 
cluded an  increased  interest  in 
religion,  so  that  Michael  now 
became  a  daily  communicant. 
His  presence  at  the  daily  liturgy 
gave  him  a  desire  to  share  the 
life  of  the  monks. 

Having  finished  his  school 
work  in  1914,  Michael  applied  to 
Abbot  Cuthbert  Butler  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Downside 
novitiate.  His  request  was 
granted  and  he  took  the 
religious  name  David.  Wilfrid 
Corney  the  novice  master,  was 
devout,  kind,  and  unworldly. 
The  life  was  austere;  the 
regimen  was  monotonous  and 


without  much  intellectual 
stimulation.  David  made  his 
simple  profession  in  1915 
There  followed  two  years  of 
philosophy  (191 5-191 7)  and  four 
years  of  theology  (1917-1921); 
he  made  his  solemn  profession 
in  1918. 

A  meeting  with  Carmelite 
nuns  in  Lanherne  in  1917  exer- 
cised a  deep  influence  on  the 
young  monk,  who  was  begin- 
ning to  think  in  terms  of  a  life  of 
seclusion.  He  began  to  hope 
that  he  might  become  a  Carthu- 
sian, giving  himself  entirely  to 
God  in  a  life  severed  from  all 
human  ties.  He  spent  as  much 
time  as  possible  in  the  library, 
reading  English  literature, 
history,  foreign  literature, 
theology,  and  spirituality.  His 
later  historical  writings  would 
make  clear  his  retentive 
memory.  He  assisted  Dom 
Leander  in  the  latter's  work  on 
an  edition  of  St.  Cyprian  and 
thereby  learned  the  elements  of 
textual  criticism  under  an  ex- 
perienced leader. 

(continued  on  page  4) 


QReat 
Benedictines 

f  This  is  one  of  several  articles 
concerning  great  men  and 
women  of  the  Benedictine 
Order.  The  monks  and  nuns 
studied  in  these  essays  vary  in 
their  greatness.  Some  are  saints, 
some  scholars,  some  are  persons 
of  great  weakness  who  clung 
nonetheless  to  the  great 
inspiration  of  Saint  Benedict. 

f  The  authors  of  these  articles 
are  being  drawn  from  the  faculty 
of  Belmont  Abbey  College.  In 
particular,  the  monks  of  Belmont 
appreciate  the  support  of  the  lay- 
faculty  in  preparing  the  "Great 
~enedictines'"  series. 

—Editor 
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qpeat  Benedictines 

(continued  from  page  3) 

As  a  capitular  David  became 
acquainted  with  the  question  of 
manpower.  Downside  served 
many  parishes  throughout 
England.  They  were  a  legacy  of 
the  earliest  days  of  the  revived 
Congregation,  but  now  they  had 
become  an  emotive  issue,  for  a 
new  generation  of  monks  did 
not  want  to  undertake  parish 
work.  Abbot  Butler  and  David 
shared  this  view,  but  many 
others  did  not. 

In  1 9 1 9  David  entered  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  as  an 
undergraduate.  He  lived  at 
Benet  House  where  Dom  Bede 
Camm  was  the  superior.  David 
achieved  great  academic  suc- 
cess. On  9  July  1922  he  was  or- 
dained a  priest.  In  the  same 
year  Butler,  frustrated  in  his  ef- 
fort to  introduce  a  more  con- 
templative observance,  re- 
signed the  abbacy  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Leander  Ramsey.  In 
October  David  went  to  Rome  to 
do  his  final  year  of  theology  at 
the  Collegio  Sant'  Anselmo, 
where  he  was  under  the  care  of 
Lambert  Beauduin,  the  most 
important  early  figure  in  the 
Liturgical  Movement.  He  re- 
turned to  Downside  in  1923. 

The  tension  continued  in  the 
matter  of  the  active  life  of 
teaching  and  pastoral  care  and 
the  secluded  life  envisaged  in 
the  Rule.  For  four  summers 
David  worked  in  the  parish  of 
Midsomer  Norton  and,  curious- 
ly, he  loved  what  he  was  doing. 
During  the  school  terms  he 
taught  at  Downsidde  and  began 
his  career  as  a  writer.  In  1926  he 
published  his  first  book—  The 
American  Civil  War:  A  Brief 
Sketch.  This  was  followed  by 
The  English  Mystics  in  1 92  7  and 
The  Benedictines  in  1929.  He 
was  a  very  successful  teacher, 
and  several  of  his  pupils  later  a- 
chieved  distinction. 

In  July  1928,  David's  teaching 
career  was  cut  short  by  an  acci- 
dent that  put  him  in  a  hospital 
and  then  in  the  infirmary.  He 
keenly  regretted  his  loss  of  con- 
tact with  the  school.  He  then 
became  temporary  Novice 
Master— the  official  Novice 
Master  had  to  spend  a  year 


elsewhere  because  of  health 
problems.  He  was  also  in  charge 
of  the  juniors  and  taught  them 
dogmatic  theology.  Once  he 
was  removed  from  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  school,  he  came  to 
view  the  development  of  the 
school  as  a  menace  to  the 
spiritual  life,  as  a  threat  to  the 
reform  movement  centering  on 
Cuthbert  Butler. 

Abbot  Leander  died  in  1928. 
The  new  Abbot  was  Dom  John 
Chapman.  David  was  elected  to 
the  Council.  When  the  official 
Novice  Master  resumed  his 
duties,  David  became  Junior 
Master.  He  continued  to  teach 
theology,  and  from  1929  to 
1933  he  was  editor  of  The 
Downside  Review.   His  life 


became  stricter;  he  gave  up 
various  outside  interests  and 
sought  to  follow  the  teachings  of 
Saint  John  of  the  Cross.  Visits  to 
Quarr  and  to  Mount  Saint  Ber- 
nard increased  his  desire  for  a 
contemplative  life,  as  did  the 
retreat  he  gave  to  the  Good 
Shepherd  nuns  in  London  in 
1931. 

In  192  3  the  Downside  chapter 
considered  whether  to  pur- 
chase Milton  Abbey  in  Dorset. 
Both  the  Abbot  and  David 
favored  the  project:  a  new 
monastery  could  be  established 
there,  and  its  manpower  needs 
would  be  a  reason  for  sur- 
rendering parishes.  The  project 
failed  because  of  legal  dif- 
ficulties, but  the  Abbot  looked 
for  a  new  foundation.  In  May 
1933  property  was  purchased 
at  Worth  in  Sussex,  but  by  now 

David  had  changed  his  mind. 
He  argued  that  the  spiritual  con- 
dition and  the  observance  at 
Downside  did  not  justify  a  new 
foundation.  He  and  four 
younger  monks  decided  to 
make  a  foundation  of  their  own, 
and  eventually  they  were  joined 
by  four  more.  David  maintained 
that  the  life  at  Downside  was  in- 
compatible with  his  religious 
profession,  even  though  a  few 


months  earlier  he  had  asserted 
that  the  contemplative  life  was 
possible  there.  In  June  1933  he 
formally  requested  permission 
to  make  a  new  foundation,  with 
a  school,  in  Australia.  Abbot 
Chapman,  whose  health  was 
failing,  replied  sharply  and  un- 
sympathetically.  Then  David 
suddenly  decided  against  the 
Australian  project  and  wanted 
to  make  a  purely  contemplative 
foundation  in  England  with  no 
school  and  no  parochial  work. 
The  Abbot  denied  the  request 
and  ordered  David  to  take  up 
residence  at  Ealing  Priory.  In 
November  of  that  year  Abbot 
John  Chapman  died. 

In  1933  Ealing  had  fourteen 
monks,  a  parish,  and  a  school. 
David  taught  in  the  school  and 
continued  his  historical  studies. 
He  spend  much  time  in  the  Lon- 
don Library  and  the  British 
Library.  Bruno  Hicks  was 
elected  Abbot  of  Downside.  At 
his  suggestion,  David  went  to 
Rome  in  December  1933  to 
discuss  his  project.  The  Abbot 
Primate  and  the  Benedictine 
Archbishop  of  Malta  supported 
David  and  spoke  in  his  favor  to 
Hicks  when  he  too  arrived  in 
Rome.  The  Primate  and  Hicks 
proposed  that  David  and  his 
group  should  found  a  con- 
templative house  in  Uganda  or 
India,  but  David  declined.  It  was 
suggested  that  an  English 
bishop  should  appeal  to  Hicks 
for  a  contemplative  foundation 
in  his  diocese.  All  parties 
agreed,  and  David  was  to  see 
the  Bishop  of  Northampton. 
When  Hicks  did  not  strongly 
support  the  plan,  the  Council  re- 
jected it.  In  April  1934  a  petition 
was  sent  to  the  Congregation  of 
Religious  at  Rome  to  request 
authorization  to  establish  a 
wholly  monastic  and  con- 
templative community.  In  June 
the  Congregation  refused  the 
petition.  Except  David,  all  who 
had  signed  it  accepted  the  deci- 
sion. Knowles  intended  to  have 
the  matter  presented  directly  to 
Pope  Pius  XI. 
PROBLEMS 

Incipient  psychological  distur- 
bances appeared  at  this  time. 
David  became  ever  more  con- 
vinced that  he  alone  was  right 
and  demanded  that  all  his 


followers  submit  to  him  alone. 
The  group  quickly  broke  up. 
David  began  to  cut  himself  off 
from  all  social  contacts  and 
avoided  visitors  to  Ealing.  Then, 
in  February  1934,  the  Prior  of 
Ealing  asked  him  to  interview  a 
medical  student,  Elizabeth 
Kornerup,  a  recent  convert  who 
wanted  spiritual  direction. 
Kornerup  specialized  in 
psychiatry.  David  was  deeply 
impressed  by  her,  and  she  en- 
couraged him  in  his  plans  for  a 
contemplative  foundation.  A 
lifelong  friendship  resulted,  and 
before  long  the  roles  were 
reversed. 

In  1938,  Abbot  Hicks  re- 
signed. The  new  Abbot  of 
Downside  was  Sigebert  Traf- 
ford,  who  had  always  supported 
David.  He  now  asked  David  to 
return  to  Downside,  but  on  the 
advice  of  Kornerup,  David 
refused  to  go;  he  also  refued  to 
meet  the  Abbot  anywhere. 

He  left  Ealing  in  September 

1939  and  moved  into  a  flat  near 
Kornerup.  He  was  clearly  in  a 
very  disturbed  state  and  entire- 
ly dependent  on  Kornerup,  who 
refused  to  deliver  letters  from 
the  Abbot.  The  Abbot  went  to 
see  him  and  arranged  for  him  to 
visit  a  consultant  psychiatrist. 
The  latter  advised  David  to 
leave  Kornerup,  but  he  refused. 
A  second  consultant 
psychiatrist  saw  David  and 
diagnosed  a  nervous 
breakdown  and  mild 
schizophrenia.  David  still  re- 
fused to  leave  Kornerup.  In 

1940  his  name  was  deleted 
from  the  list  of  members  of 
Downside. 

David  was  convinced  that  he 
had  been  treated  unjustly.  He 
refused  exclaustration  and  ask- 
ed permission  to  live  outside 
the  community.  He  continued  to 
refuse  the  canonical  procedure 
until  1951.  He  could  then  offer 
Mass  again,  but  the  permission 
to  live  outside  the  monastery 
was  contingent  on  his  agreeing 
to  make  a  yearly  retreat  at 
Downside.  This  too  he  refused. 
In  1952  the  Congregation  of 
Religious  declared  him  an  ex- 
claustrated  monk.  Once  again 
he  refused  to  accept  the  deci- 
sion and  did  not  offer  Mass  un- 
(contlnued  on  page  5) 
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til  1957,  when,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Abbot  Christopher 
Butler,  his  status  as  a  priest  was 
restored.  Thereafter  he  was  an 
exclaustrated  monk  in  good 
standing. 

DISTINGUISHED  SCHOLAR 
Despite  his  troubles  with 
higher  authority,  David  was 
making  important  contributions 
to  historical  scholarship.  His 
writings  are  noted  for  elegance 
of  style  and  wealth  of  quota- 
tions. From  his  childhood  he 
had  been  a  voracious  reader; 
thus  he  had  acquired  a  broad 
literary  background  and  a  rich 
vocabulary.  He  inspired  and 
stimulated  many  workers, 
especially  in  the  field  of 
medieval  monasticism,  and 
several  of  those  whom  he 
supervised  became  outstand- 
ing scholars.  At  Ealing  he  wrote 
his  magnum  opus,  The 
Monastic  Order  in  England, 
which  appeared  in  1940.  He 
was  offered  a  Fellowship  at 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  which 
he  accepted.  He  took  up 
residence  as  a  Fellow  for  the  Oc- 


tober 1944  term.  At  this  time  he 
was  writing  The  Religious 
Orders  in  England;  its  three 
volumes  appeared  between 
1948  and  1959.  Meanwhile,  he 
was  promoted  to  a  university 
lectureship  in  1946  and  later  in 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  to 
succeed  Z.N.  Brooke  in  the 
Chair  of  Medieval  History.  In 
1947  he  was  elected  to  the 
British  Academy.  In  1954  his 
educational  career  peaked  with 
his  appointment  as  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History.  He 
received  honorary  degrees 
from  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and 
several  other  universities. 

David  retired  from  the  Regius 
Chair  in  1963.  Before  he  left 
Cambridge,  he  was  presented 
with  The  Historian  and 
Character,  a  volume  prepared 
by  his  friends,  but  composed  of 
his  own  essays. 

While  he  was  at  Cambridge 
(1944-1963)  he  had  spent  the 
vacations  with  Kornerup,  and  in 
his  retirement  he  lived  partly  at 
her  cottage  near  Liphook  and 
partly  at  Wimbledon.  His  activi- 
ty as  a  writer  increased,  and  he 
was  always  generous  in  helping 


others.  He  was  unsympathetic 
to  the  changes  in  monasticism 
after  Vatican  II,  and  discussed 
them  in  Christian  Monasticism 
in  1969.  Earlier  that  year  he  and 
Dimitri  Obolensky  had  pub- 
lished Volume  II  of  The  Christian 
Centuries,  and  in  1972,  with 
Christopher  Brooke,  he  pro- 
duced Heads  of  Religious 
Houses  in  England  and  Wales 
940-1216.  He  found  the 
liturgical  changes  after  Vatican  II 
quite  unattractive,  and  so  he 
continued  to  celebrate  the 
Tridentine  Mass.  He  felt  that 
since  1 963  the  liturgy  had  been 
de-sacralized  and  de- 
Catholicized.  Other  works  are 
The  English  Mystical  Tradition 
(1961)  and  The  Nature  of 
Mysticism  (1966). 

David    Knowles    died    at 
Chichester,  of  a  heart  attack,  on 
21  November  1974. 
HIS  VOCATION 

His  long  and  productive  life 
was  a  mixture  of  tragedy  and 
triumph.  He  wanted  only  to  be 
the  complete  monk,  but  his 
understanding  of  what  that 
implied  excluded  any  alternate 
interpretation;  as         a 


consequence,  he  lived  outside 
his  proper  monastic  home  for 
almost  half  of  his  religious  life. 
But  from  the  time  his  troubles 
with  legitimate  authority 
became  acute,  he  was 
acquiring  deserved  and 
honorable  fame  as  a  historian 
of  medieval  monasticism.  Who 
can  say  how  many  rising 
scholars  have  been  indebted  to 
him  and  at  least  figuratively 
have  sat  at  his  feet  to  obtain 
sure  guidance  and  deep 
inspiration?  The  complaint 
sometimes  heard  that 
historians  do  not  write  well,  are 
dry  and  uninspiring,  comes 
only  from  those  who  have 
never  read  his  volumes.  There 
is  nothing  dry  about  his  style. 
Try  to  imagine  what  he  could 
have  produced  if  his  life  had 
been  lived  calmly  and  quietly, 
as  Saint  Benedict  had 
intended. 


FOR  FURTHER  READING: 
Morey,  Adrian.  David  Knowles: 
A  Memoir    London:  Darton, 
Longman,  and  Todd,  1979 
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not  suggest  that  traditional 
Catholic  positions  are  avoided 
in  the  supposed  interests  of 
modernity;  rather,  the  problem 
lies  in  the  presumptuous 
attitude  regarding  the  common 
perspective  of  the  readers.  Not 
all  adolescents  are  primarily 
centered  on  egoistic  thirsts  and 
identity  crises. 

The  editorial  judgements  are 
sometimes  questionable.  The 
list  of  variations  between  the 
Septuagint  and  the  Masoretic 
texts  (a  helpful  inclusion)  is 
placed  in  the  appendix  rather 
than  in  the  footnotes;  also,  the 
Deuterocanonical  texts  are 
positioned,  as  in  the  adult 
study-bible,  in  a  manner  that 
suggests  inappropriate 

questioning  of  canonical 
legitimacy.  Even  their  titles  (for 
example,  "The  Book  of 
Susanna,"  excerpted  from  the 
Book  of  Daniel  in  its  canonical 
form)  suggests  a  non-integral 
quality. 


There  are  many  features  that 
enhance  usefulness,  however. 
The  maps  joined  to  the  text  of 
Acts,      for     example,      are 


edition;  for  example,  the  pages 
look  crowded.  That  will 
discourage  note-taking.  There  is 
the  added  problem  in  The 


Pathouc 

CTUDY 


particularly  well  designed, 
placed,  and  clear.  The  "Word 
List"  appendix  includes  some 
interesting  selections  not 
indigenous  to  Biblical  reference 
works  (like  "pervert"  and 
"tenant").  There  is  a  helpful 
index  here,  as  in  the  adult 
version,  that  lends  an 
accessibility  and  informational 
unity  to  the  maps. 

This  volume  also  has  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  adult 


Source  of  a  series  of  line- 
drawings  that  is  singularly 
undistinguished  and  deficient  in 
artistic  merit. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem 
with  both  of  these  Bible 
versions,  however,  is  the 
translation  [the  same 
translation  is  used  in  both 
volumes).  This  should  be  a 
major  concern  for  anyone 
considering  either  The  New 
Catholic  Study  Bible  or  The 


Source.  Literary  merit  is  rare; 
verse  is  pedestrian;  passages 
that  particularly  depend  on  the 
union  of  style  and  content  (like 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  for 
example)  seem  strangely  trite. 
The  effort  to  address  the 
editors'  concept  of  "today's 
Catholic"  is  too  conspicuous;  it 
interferes  with  the  text.  It  is  also 
rather  insulting,  since  it  seems 
to  presume  that  today's 
Catholics  have  disassociated 
themselves  from  artistic  quality. 
This  translation  is  generally 
drab  and  occasionally  painful. 
Both  volumes  bear  the 
imprimatur.  Both  provide 
valuable  resources.  For  those 
who  value  beauty  as  well  as 
clarity,  these  may  be  less  than 
ideal  editions,  however.  In 
particular,  this  translation  will 
not  introduce  young  Catholics 
to  the  full  richness  of  Scripture. 
The  reference  aids,  however, 
especially  in  The  New  Catholic 
Study  Bible,  may  justify  the 
addition  of  this  work  to  one's 
library.  |PB| 
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the  focal  point  of  the 
monastery's  service  to  guests, 
at  the  Pilgrimage  Shrine.  Saint 
Walburga  also  serves  as  the 
Secondary  Patroness  of  the 
monastery.  As  a  result  of  that 
status,  the  Holy  See  has  given 
the  monks  of  Belmont  permis- 
sion to  celebrate  her  Feast  an- 
nually with  special  solemnity. 
The  commemoration  takes 
place  (in  modern  times)  each 
13  October. 
BLESSING  THE  PILGRIMAGE 

SHRINE 

The  blessing  and  dedication 
of  the  Grotto  were  performed 
on  Ascension  Thursday,  7  May 
1891.  Abbot-Bishop  Haid  of- 
ficiated. Visitors  from  as  far  as 
Baltimore    and    as    close    as 


1CRESCAT  is  a  tri-annual 
publication  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey.  All 
rights  reserved  1  The  word 
crescat  has  been  connected 
with  our  monastery  for  most  of 
her  history.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Abbot  Leo.  our  first  abbot 
was  walking  one  day  in  front 
of  the  monastery  when  he  saw 
a  monk  about  to  cut  down  a 
small  cedar.  Abbot  Leo  saved 
the  tree  with  a  single  word: 
"Crescat! "  he  said  —  a  word 
that  means  "let  it  grow".  That 
phrase  became  our  motto;  and 
that  North  Carolina  cedar,  the 
emblem  of  our  foundation 
here.  1  "Crescat"  is  still  the 
banner  under  which  our  monks 
work  today.  One  reason  this 
lournal.  CRESCAT.  is  published 
is  to  solicit  funds  to  be  used  in 
purchasing  books  and  tapes  for 
the  monastery  library.  Contri- 
butions also  assist  us  in  meet- 
ing expenses  accrued  in  issuing 
CRESCAT.  Each  offering  is 
appreciated,  and  donors  are 
gratefully  remembered  in  our 
prayers.  The  address  is:  Cres- 
cat. Belmont  Abbey,  Belmont. 
North  Carolina  28012-2795. 
1  Correspondence  and  inquiries 
regarding  CRESCAT  should  be 
addressed  to  Fr.  Paschal 
Baumstein.  O.S.B.,  editor 
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Charlotte  joined  the  monks  for 
the  festivities. 

Mass  for  the  Solemnity  of  the 
Lord's  Ascension  was  sche- 
duled for  nine  o'clock  that  mor- 
ning. After  Mass,  a  procession 
was  formed,  and  the  monks, 
guests,  and  the  College's  Brass 
Band  walked  decorously  to  the 
Grotto.  The  long  ceremony, 


generously  punctuated  with 
music,  had  special  tenderness: 
Father  Francis  Meyer,  his  health 
restored,  was  at  the  Bishop's 
side  throughout  the  day. 

Haid  chose  this  occasion  to 
explain  why  he  had  chosen  to 
bless  the  Grotto  as  a  Pilgrimage 
Shrine,  rather  than  as  an  or- 
dinary devotional  site. 
Pilgrimages  to  this  Grotto  were 
to  be  occasions  for  imploring 
vocations  to  the  Catholic  clergy 
in  North  Carolina,  both  religious 
and  secular.  According  to  the 
newspapers,  the  Bishop's  homil- 
ly  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
applause  and  acclamations. 
Haid  concluded  by  saying  he 
hoped  the  establishment  of  the 
Grotto  would  promote  "the 
conversion  of  the  old  North 


Students  in  the  Grotto,  (Solemnity  of  Saint  Benedict.  1987) 


State'  to  the  true  Faith,  and 
thereby  assist  in  fulfilling  [the 
Virgin  Mary'sl  prophecy  that  all 
nations  shall  call  me  blessed.' " 
The  crowd  responded  with  a 
"loud  hurrah ". 
MARIA  LOURDES 

From  the  beginning,  the  Grot- 
to was  known  affectionately  as 


Father  Francis  Meyer,  O.S.B. 
"Maria  Lourdes '.  Throughout  its 
years  it  has  been  a  centre  of 
prayer  and  pilgrimage.  The 
State's  pilgrimage  in  honor  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Lourdes  and  the  diocesan 
Marian  Year  pilgrimage  in  1954 
are  but  two  examples  of  the 
Grotto's  use. 
Its  most  frequent  patrons,  of 
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course,  are  the  monks  and 
students  of  Belmont.  The  Grot- 
to has  elicited  the  prayers  of 
students  and  guests  throughout 
its  existence.  Gifts  of  flowers  or 
slips  of  paper  bearing  petitions 
are  found  there  with  some 
regularity.  The  annual  May 
Devotions  of  the  monks  take 
place  in  the  Grotto  each  evening 
of  that  month,  immediately 
after  Vespers.  Also,  because  of 
the  Grotto's  importance,  Bel- 
mont Abbey  has  the  privilege 
and  right  of  celebrating  the 
Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
with  special  solemnity  each 
February. 


Friends  of  the  Abbey, 
seeking  a  quiet  place  for 
prayer  or  a  special  en- 
vironment for  honoring 
the  Mother  of  God,  are 
welcome  at  the  Grotto  at 
all  times,  both  for  public 
ceremonies  and  for 
private  devotion.  Tours 
are  available  on  request. 
Appointments  with  one  of 
the  monks  can  also  be 
arranged. 
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Benedictine  High  School 
Rededicated 


Benedictine  High  School  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  was  blessed 
and  rededicated  on  September 
20,  1987,  by  Bishop  Walter  F. 
Sullivan  of  Richmond  and  Abbot 
Peter  Stragand,  O.S.B.  in  the 
presence  of  the  Benedictine 
community,  friends,  students 
and  alumni.  Abbot  Peter  gave  an 
address  which  stressed  the 
brilliancy  of  the  architect  of  the 
original  building,  Father  Michael 
Mclnerney  O.S.B.  of  Belmont 
Abbey.  Despite  extensive 
damage,  the  structure  of  the 
building  withstood  the  fire 
because  of  the  sturdiness  of 
Father  Michael's  construction 
which  made  it  possible  to  rebuild 
Benedictine  High  School  in  the 
same  location  after  the  fire.  Ab- 
bot Peter  quoted  extensively 
from  Father  Paschal  Baumstein's 
book  My  Lord  of  Belmont, 
especially  the  chapter  that  dealt 
with  the  Belmont  fire  of  1900. 
This  was  the  turning  point  in  the 
young  Mclnerney's  life.  He  soon 
resigned  a  promising  career  in 
architecture  and  decided  to  join 
the  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Belmont.  North  Carolina.  The 
benefits  to  Belmont  Abbey,  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  South  and 
the  Benedictine  community  in 
Richmond  from  that  decision 
have  been  realized  throughout 
the  twentieth  century. 

The  newly  rebuilt  building  at 
Benedictine  High  School  con- 
tains nineteen  classrooms,  a  one- 
hundred  seat  lecture  hall  and  a 
music  lab  which  includes  two 
sound-proof  practice  rooms. 
There  is  also  a  computer  room 
with  twenty-seven  IBM  compati- 
ble computers.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  learning  computer  systems 
on  this  level.  This  facility  is  so 
constructed  that  the  teacher  can 
monitor  the  student's  work.  The 
computer  room  replaced  the 
typing  room  at  the  academic 
level  since  word-processing  is 
now  taught  as  opposed  to  typ- 


ing. The  chemistry,  physics  and 
biology  labs  are  entirely  new  and 
have  been  enlarged  to  include 
preparation  rooms.  There  is  also 
an  earth-science  lab.  A  publica- 
tion room  is  included  which  is 
fully  equipped  with  a  profes- 
sional dark  room.  The  building 
also  contains  the  development 
and  alumni  offices.  The  library 
will  be  placed  temporarily  in  the 
multi-purpose  room  which  even- 
tually will  be  rebuilt  and  enlarg- 
ed when  the  money  becomes 
available. 

For  the  handicapped  student 
there  is  an  elevator  enabling  him 
to  move  easily  from  level  to  level. 
There  are  lavatories  for  men  and 
women  on  every  floor. 

A  major  improvement  is  the 
environment.  There  is  a 
computer-regulated  cooling  and 
heating  system  which  in  nine 
years  should  pay  for  itself.  The 
gymnasium  has  also  been  air- 
conditioned  as  part  of  the 
renovation. 

In  one  classroom,  a  radiator  is 
enclosed  in  glass,  preserving  the 
memory  of  the  heating/ven- 
tilating system  originally  design- 
ed and  installed  by  Father 
Michael. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  school 
is  bright  and  cheerful  and  the 
original  brick  is  now  exposed  on 
the  inside  walls  of  the 
classrooms. 

Faculty  and  student  pride 
soars  high  as  Benedictine  High 
School,  now  in  its  77th  year,  con- 
tinues its  tradition  of  education. 
Ambrose  Keefe,  O.S.B. 


Bishop  Sullivan,  Fr.  Benedict,  and  Abbot  Peter  at  rededication. 

Jubilees,  Ordinations,  and  Professions 


Vows  bind  monks  to  a  conver- 
sion of  life,  stability  to  the 
monastery  and  obedience  ac- 
cording to  the  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict. 

A  Richmonder,  Abbot  Walter 
Coggin,  O.S.B.  arrived  at  "ter- 
rifically mysterious'  Belmont  Ab- 
bey in  193  7  to  begin  fifty  years  of 
vowed  service.  A  competent  stu- 
dent and  sportsman  in  his 
younger  years.  Abbot  Walter 
held  numerous  positions  in  later 
years  at  Belmont  Abbey's  Prep 
School,  College  and  in  the 
monastery  and  Abbey  Nullius. 
"We  thought  that  (intensive 
work)  was  the  thing  to  do,"  says 
Abbot  Walter.  At  present  he  con- 
tinues  as  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Belmont  Abbey 
College. 

In  1959  Father  Walter  was 
elected  Abbot-Ordinary  of  Bel- 
mont Abbey  Nullius  and  took  as 
his  motto  "To  prefer  nothing  to 
the  love  of  Chirst  and  fellow 
human  beings."  During  his 
eleven-year  tenure  as  abbot, 
seven  modern  edifices  were  built 


and  the  Abbey  Church  was  com- 
pletely renovated. 

Brother  Justin  Needham, 
O.S.B.,  a  native  of  Wilmington, 
N.C.,  made  his  solemn  profes- 
sion of  monastic  vows  on  July  1 1 , 
1987.  After  spending  a  semester 
in  the  Holy  Land,  he  will  return  to 
St.  John's  University  in  Col- 
legeville,  MN,  to  complete  his 
Master  of  Divinity  degree. 

A  graduate  of  Belmont  Abbey 
College  Brother  William  Gareau, 
O.S.B.  joined  the  monastery  to 
"enjoy  family  atmosphere".  He 
professed  triennial  vows  on  July 
10,  1987.  He  plans  to  begin 
graduate  work  in  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  and  is  presently 
employed  as  an  assistant  in  the 
periodicals  department  of  the 
college  library. 

Father  Bernard  Rosswog, 
O.S.B.  followed  his  great-uncle. 
Rev.  Bernard  Hass,  O.S.B.,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Belmont  Abbey. 
A  studious  monk,  he  was  ordain- 
ed to  the  priesthood  fifty  years 
ago  at  St.  Vincent  Archabbey 
and  has  held  prestitious  appoint- 
ments at  Belmont  Abbey's  Prep 
School,  College,  Seminary, 
Nullius,  Monastery  and  Priory. 
Upon  retirement  as  pastor  of  St. 
Michael's  Church,  Gastonia,  N.C, 
he  stated  "I'm  glad  to  be  home" 
Presently  he  serves  as  officialis 
of  the  Marriage  Tribunal  for  the 
Diocese  of  Charlotte.  He  also 
continued,  page  4 


Great  Benedictines  ■ 


Gerard  Van  Caloen,  Beuronese  Benedictine  in  Brazil 


When  Gerard  Van  Caloen  ar- 
rived in  Brazil  in  1895  to  carry 
out  an  assignment  imposed  on 
him  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  of  reviv- 
ing Benedictine  life,  he  found 
less  than  twenty  monks  remain- 
ing from  the  once  flourishing 
Brazilian  Congregation.  Political 
events  brought  monasteries  go- 
ing back  to  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  to  near 
extinction.  When  Van  Caloen 
returned  to  Europe  in  1919  he 
had  restored  all  but  one  of  the 
former  houses  of  the  Brazilian 
Congregation  and  had  introduc- 
ed native  Benedictine  nuns 
trained  at  Stanbrook,  England. 
He  himself  had  been  raised 
since  1907  to  the  episcopacy. 
Today  close  to  three  hundred 
monks  belong  to  houses  of 
seven  Benedictine  con- 
gregations. 

Within  the  Brazilian  Congrega- 
tion itself  Van  Caloen's  achieve- 
ment may  not  be  considered  an 
absolute  success.  In  the  process 
of  developing  new  communities 
on  the  site  of  monasteries 
dating  back  three  centuries,  Van 
Caloen  naturally  inculcated  the 
customes  of  the  Congregation 
in  which  he  himself  had  been 
trained,  the  Beuronese. 
Established  traditions  of  the 
Brazilian  Congregatlion  were 
unknown  to  him  and  to  the  new 
monks  he  professed.  Present 
day  monks  of  Brazil  may  rightly 
lament  the  disappearance  of  an 
older  native  monasticism  but 
what  Van  Caloen  brought  to  the 
Church  of  Brazil  at  that  time  was 
evidently  appealing. 

Not  only  did  he  step  into  near- 
ly a  vacuum  of  Benedictinism 
but  he  also  faced  a  new  political 
environment  brought  about  by 
a  republican  constitution  pro- 
viding for  the  formal  separation 
of  Church  and  State.  While  this 
new  constitution  provided  a 
greater  freedom  than  the 
Church  had  known  in  more  than 
a  half  century  it  posed  dif- 
ficulties at  the  same  time  for 
Van  Caloen  that  arose  from 
lingering  hostility  to  religious 
orders. 


In  colonial  times  and  after  in- 
dependence, because  of  the 
union  of  church  and  politics,  the 
clergy  were  supported  out  of 
the  public  treasury.  The  pope 
and  the  king  of  Portugal  had 
entered  into  an  agreement 
whereby  money  tithed  to  the 
Church  was  to  go  to  the  govern- 
ment on  condition  that  the 
crown  support  the  clergy.  The 
government  therefore  paid  the 
clergy  a  regular  stipend,  which 
during  the  last  days  of  Por- 
tuguese rule  in  Brazil  was  very 
meager.  Consequently,  the 
clergy  lived  in  a  state  of  poverty. 

When  Spain  and  Portugal  lost 
their  New  World  colonies  during 
the  Wars  of  Independence  in 
the  early  ninteenth  century,  the 
new  American  governments  in- 
sisted upon  their  right  of 
patronage,  which,  they  main- 
tained, became  legally  theirs  as 
the  successors  of  the  Spanish, 
or,  in  the  case  of  Brazil,  the  Por- 
tuguese monarchy.  To  that  end 
in  1824,  Brazil  sent  Francisco 
Correa  Vidigal,  a  cleric,  on  a 
special  diplomatic  mission  to 
the  Vatican  to  conclude  a  con- 
cordat and  dispose  of  outstan- 
ding matters  affecting  relations 
between  Church  and  State.  The 
Vidigal  mission  reflects  the 
State's  policy  of  Regalism  in 
which  the  Church  would  be 
subordinated  and  was  aimed  in 
particular  at  the  clergy  of  the 
Orders.  Vidigal  was  instructed  to 
obtain  an  order  to  the  effect 
that  religious  orders  were  no 
longer  subject  to  superiors  resi- 
dent in  Portugal,  and  to  urge 
upon  the  pope  the  necessity  of 
reforming  regular  orders,  of  pro- 


hibiting the  establishment  of 
new  orders,  and  of  prohibiting 
the  admission  of  foreign  clergy 
in  Brazil.  Although  there  were 
no  immediate  results  ac- 
complished by  this  mission,  the 
Vatican  conceded  the  right  of 
patronage  to  the  Brazilian  Im- 
perial Government  in  1827. 

If  the  Emperor  and  his  im- 
perial officials  sought  to  make 
the  State  preponderant  over  the 
Church,  they  did  not  lack  sup- 
port from  Brazilian  prelates  and 
clergy.  The  secular  clergy  were 
hostile  to  monastic  institutions 
because  they  appeared  to  be 
better  off  economically. 
Monastic  clergy,  moreover,  not 
only  looked  sympathetically 
toward  Rome  but  were  foreign 
in  composition  and  control. 
They  were  branded  as  being 
anti-nationalist.  Another  cause 
of  discontent  with  the  regular 
orders  was  popular  disapproval 
of  their  withdrawal  from  world- 
ly life,  of  the  failure  of  so  many 
males  and  females  to 
reproduce,  seen  as  an  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  populating 
a  sparsely  settled  country. 

The  Benedictines  surely  felt 
the  policy  of  Regalism  of  the 
State  in  the  law  of  1828  that  was 
passed  and  directed  at  the 
regular  orders.  Among  other 
things  it  prohibited  entry  and 
residence  of  foreign  regular 
clergy,  creation  of  new  orders, 
and  expelled  from  the  country 
regular  clergy  and  congrega- 
tions who  obeyed  superiors 
resident  outside  Brazil.  This 
same  law  forbade  the  Benedic- 
tines, Carmelites  and  Fran- 
ciscans from  admitting  novices, 
a  measure  designed  to  bring 
about  the  demise  of  the  orders. 
When  congregations  became 
extinct  their  property  was  taken 
over  by  the  government.  As  a 
result  a  bitter  and  complicated 
conflict  began  as  the  govern- 
ment began  to  implement  this 
so-called  policy  of  reform  of 
religious  orders.  So  bitter  was 
the  opposition  raised  by  the 
monks  that  a  measure  introduc- 
ed in  1833  in  Parliament  pro- 


viding for  the  secularization  of 
all  property  of  religious  orders 
did  not  pass,  but  the  law  of 
1828  did  remain  as  governmen- 
tal policy. 

The  seven  abbeys  and  four 
priories  of  the  Benedictines 
languished  in  as  much  as  the  law 
of  1828  prohibited  the  taking  of 
new  novices.  In  1854  the  govern- 
ment decreed  by  law  that  no 
religious  orders  could  open 
seminaries  in  Brazil  to  further 
weaken  the  importance  of  the 
regular  clergy.  By  1889  when  the 
Imperial  Government  fell  and 
before  the  Republic  began, 
Brazilian  Benedictinism  was  in  a 
bare  state  of  survival.  The  seven 
monasteries  and  four  priories 
were  reduced  to  the  less  than 
twenty  monks  Van  Caloen  found 
upon  his  arrival.  Without  some 
kind  of  dramatic  and  bold  action 
Benedictinism  would  have 
disappeared. 

A  new  Abbot  General  was 
elected  in  1890.  He  was  Dom- 
ingo da  Transfiguracao 
Machado  His  was  a  special  con- 
cern for  the  state  of  the  eleven 
monastic  houses  in  Brazil  and  he 
turned  to  the  pope  for 
assistance.  In  1581,  more  than 
quarter  century  before  the  foun- 
ding  of  Jamestown  in  North 
America,  Benedictines  from  Por- 
tugal had  established  St.  Sebas- 
tian of  Bahia  in  colonial  Brazil, 
making  it  the  oldest  monastery 
in  all  of  the  Americas.  Three 
other  Benedictine  Abbeys  were 
also  founded  in  Portuguese 
America  before  the  sixteenth 
century  ended. 

Many  religious  orders  came  to 
colonial  Brazil  from  Portugal  and 
the  Benedictines  were  among 
the  first.  The  colonists  were  so 
fortunate  to  have  the  Benedic- 
tine presence  because  of  the 
great  spiritual  and  cultural  in- 
fluence the  monks  exercised 
after  their  arrival.  This  great  in- 
fluencce  came  from  the  seven 
abbeys  and  four  priories  found- 
ed by  the  Order  of  St.  Benedicct 
before  the  colonial  period  end- 
ed. This  influence  did  not  end 
with  the  passing  of  the  colonial 


period  because  even  in  the  most 
difficult  times  that  followed  the 
Benedictines  contributed  to 
education  in  founding  the  Col- 
lege of  Pedro  II.  Eager  to  main- 
tain the  long  history  of  the 
Benedictine  Order  in  this  part  of 
South  America,  Pope  Leo  XIII 
responded  to  the  Abbot 
General's  request  and  turned  to 
the  Benedictine  Congregation  of 
Beuron,  Germany,  to  aid  the 
Brazilian  Benedictines.  It  was  the 
monk,  Gerard  Van  Caloen,  who 
was  to  heed  the  call  and  become 
the  Savior  of  Benedictinism  in 
Brazil. 

Gerard  Van  Caloen  was  born  in 
Bruges,  Belgium,  March  12, 
1853.  This  son  of  Baron  Charles 
and  Savina  de  Goaurcy- 
Serainchamps  was  to  become 
liturgist,  bishop,  and  missionary. 
He  entered  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Beuron  in  1872 
and  made  his  profession  in  1874. 
He  was  ordained  at  Monte 
Cassino  in  1 876  and  was  named 
afterward  prior  of  Maredsous. 
Because  of  his  advanced  educa- 
tional ideas  he  was  named  rector 
of  the  Abbey  School  there  in 
1881.  In  1882  he  was  removed 
from  the  post  of  rector  because 
his  pedagogy  was  considered 
too  advanced  and  his  ideas  too 
original  (he  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  dialogue  Mass).  At 
Tournai  he  edited  the  Missel  des 
fideles,  the  first  French  transla- 
tion of  the  Roman  Missal 
published  in  Belgium.  The  review 
that  he  started  in  1 884,  Messager 
des  Fideles  (later  the  learned 
Revue  Benedictine),  aimed  at 
supporting  the  liturgical  move- 
ment. At  this  time  he  proposed 
his  ideal  of  a  monastic 
apostolate.  He  wanted  his  order 
to  take  part  in  the  evangelization 
of  China  and  Africa,  but  his  plans 
seemed  radical  and  were  not 
shared  by  his  superiors. 

In  1886  he  went  to  Rome  as 
procurator  for  the  Beuronese 
Congregation;  in  1892  he  return- 
ed there,  this  time  attached  to 
the  College  of  San  Anselmo.  His 
interest  in  the  churches  of  the 
East  soon  came  to  the  fore  and 
although  the  pope  approved,  his 
project  for  a  Benedictine  con- 
gregation dedicated  to 
ecumenical  endeavor  was  re- 
jected by  his  superiors.  It  was 


precisely  at  this  time  that  Pope 
Leo  XIII  was  considering  the 
plight  of  the  Brazilian  Benedic- 
tines and  the  request  of  the  Ab- 
bot General.  Given  Van  Caloen's 
background  he  was  designated 
for  this  task  which  would  take 
him  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
rather  than  the  Far  East.  For- 
tunately for  the  Barzilian 
Benedictines  and  Van  Caloen  the 
Federal  Republic  Constitution  of 
1891  separated  Church  and 
State  and  abolished  patronage. 
By  the  separation,  the  Church  re- 
tained jurisdiction  over  its  com- 
municants, its  buildings,  lands, 
incomes,  and  heirarchical 
organization.  In  a  Collective 
Pastoral  published  in  1890  the 
bishops  of  Brazil  noted  the 
Church  had  secured  liberties  it 
had  never  obtained  during  the 
time  of  the  empire. 

When  Van  Caloen  arrived  in 
Brazil  in  1895  he  found  but  a 
handful  of  aging  Benedictines 
surviving  in  the  eleven  monastic 
houses,  but  fresh  winds  were 
blowing  not  only  with  his  arrival 
but  with  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  Beginning  in 
1 89  5  and  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years  this  indefatigable  monk 
traversed  Brazil  from  Amazonia 
to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  familiariz- 
ing himself  with  the  people  and 
mores  of  this  geographic  giant. 
From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  one 
way  or  another  he  overcame  all 
obstacles  in  his  path  and  began 
to  rebuild  the  Order  of  St. 
Benedict  and  came  to  see  a  new 
growth  and  flowering.  In  the 
hope  of  assuring  vocations  for 
Brazil,  Van  Caloen  made  a  foun- 
dation in  Belgium  which  would 
later  become  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Andre  (1899).  Within  a  decade 
conditions  began  to  improve 
significantly  as  new  constitutions 
for  the  Brazilian  Congregation 
modeled  on  those  of  Beuron 
were  drafted  and  approved  and 
new  personnel  became 
available.  Prelacy  was  to  come  to 
him  twelve  years  after  his  arrival. 
In  1907,  Pope  Pius  X  appointed 
him  ordinary  of  Rio  Branco  and 
he  was  consecrated  at  Mared- 
sous in  1908. 

With  his  encouragement  in 
1911  young  women  from  Brazil 
who  had  completed  their 
novitiate  in  Stanbrook,  England, 
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Collecting  essays  on 
monastic  subjects  is  a  specialty 
of  Cistercian  Publications 
(Kalamazoo).  Drawn  from  first 
rate  scholars,  these  volumes 
immediately  become  standard 
works  in  the  libraries  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the 
monasticism  that  follows  on  the 
Rule  of  Saint  Benedict.  From 
Cloister  to  Classroom  is  a  par- 
ticularly outstanding  volume  in 
this  series. 

The  focus  of  this  book's 
several  contributions  is  the 
diversity  of  approaches  to  the 
balance  among  spirituality, 
theology,  and  scholarly 
methodology  in  the  pursuit  of 
Truth.  Special  topics  are  drawn 
from  Augustine,  Bede,  Gregory, 
Anselm,  and  others.  Scholars 
of  considerable  merit  have 
prepared  thses  articles,  and 
published  them  under  the 
skillful  editorship  of  E.  Rozanne 
Elder.  Authors  include  well- 
known  figures  such  as  Jean 
Leclercq  ("Monastic  and 
Scholastic  Theology  in  the 
Reformers  of  the  Fourteenth  to 
Sixteenth  Century")  and  Luke 
Anderson  ( "Enthymeme  and 


Dialectic"),  as  well  as  lesser 
known  figures. 

Articles  dealing  in  com- 
parisons are  particularly  fine. 

Particularly  valuable  is  the  ar- 
ticle by  Michael  Strasser  of  Du- 
quesne.  Professor  Strasser 
compares  the  concept  of  Truth 
(or  its  manifestation)  in  Anselm 
and  Thomas  Aquinas.  His  well- 
targeted  perceptions  elucidate 
not  only  the  variance  in 
philosophical  investigation.  He 
also  integrates  the  historical 
conditions  and  religious  en- 
vironments. The  essay  pro- 
vides a  facile  admixture  of 
philosophy,  theology,  history, 
and  contemporary  analysis. 

This  book  will  be  valuable 
both  for  study  and  for  serious, 
reflective,  religious  reading. 
The  work  in  this  volume  is  so 
excellent  that  there  is  some 
reluctance  to  criticize  the  work. 
It  must  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  the  absence  of  prefatory 
materials  or  an  index  impede 
access  to  and  employment  of 
this  fine  collection  of  essays. 

The  book  is  highly  recom- 
mended, nonetheless. 

-Father  Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 


founded  the  Abbey  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Sao  Paulo,  with  Ger- 
trudis  Cecilia  de  Silva  Prado  as 
first  abbess.  This  Benedictine 
foundation  later  opened  St. 
Scholastica  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
1941;BeloHorizonte.  1949;  Juiz 
deFora,  1960;  and  Olinda,  1963. 
All  observed  the  strict  con- 
templative rule. 

In  1919  after  spending  two 
decades  and  a  half  in  Brazil, 
Gerard  Van  Caloen  returned  to 
Europe.  The  remaining  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  at  Cap  d'An- 
tibes  near  Nice  where  he 
published  a  little  ecumenical 
review  called  UUnion.  Would 
Benedictinism  be  alive  in  Brazil 
today  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  vi- 
sion and  tireless  efforts  of  this 
great  multi-faceted  monk?  He 
managed  to  reestablish  all  of  the 
old  monasteries  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  and  the  Benedictines 


have  grown  in  the  course  of  this 
century.  Today  there  are 
monasteries  in  Bahia,  Olinda,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo  and 
priories  in  Campos,  Tijuca, 
Prazeres,  Sorocaba,  lundiai, 
Garanhuns,  Serra  Clara  and  Pon- 
ta  Grossa.  In  1948  the  abbey  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  was  declared  an 
Abbey  Nullius.  Together  with  the 
Abbot  Nullius  of  Rio  there  are  to- 
day four  Benedictine  bishops 
among  the  Brazilian  heirarchy. 
Foundations  not  under  the 
Brazilian  Congregation  are  to  be 
found  in  Ribeirao  Preto,  Sao 
Paulo,  Goias,  Vinhedo,  Mineiros, 
and  Mogi  das  Cruzes.  Seven 
Benedictine  Congregations  con- 
tribute to  the  mission  of  the 
Church  in  Brazil.  Gerard  Van 
Caloen  died  at  Cap  d'Antibes, 
France,  January  16,  1932. 

-Francis  Murray 


Jubilees,  continued 

serves  on  the  novitiate  faculty. 

A  Savannahian,  Father  Oscar 
Burnett,  O.S.B.  entered  Belmont 
Abbey  in  1957.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  twenty-five 
years  ago  at  the  Abbey  and  has 
served  in  numerous  positions  in 
the  monastery,  at  its  priory  in 
Richmond,  and  in  the  College. 
Presently  hs  is  the  executive 
director  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  of  Wake  Forest 
University  and  Belmont  Abbey 
College. 

Father  Nicholas  Cibilisco, 
O.S.B.  was  ordained  a  priest  at 
Belmont  Abbey  on  July  4,  1987. 
Father  Nicholas  says  he  derived 
"very  much  satisfaction"  out  of 
his  studies  at  St.  Vincent 
Archabbey  Seminary  and 
"enjoyed  giving  homilies."  He  is 
now  psychotherapist  at  the 
Diocese  of  Charlotte's  Catholic 
Social  Services  and  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the 
monastery's  Oblates  of  St. 
Benedict. 

Father  Vincent McGuire,  O.S.B. . 
a  graduate  of  Belmont  Abbey 
College,  is  presently  earning  his 
Master  of  Divinity  degree  at  St. 
John's  University,  Collegeville, 
MN.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
diaconate  by  the  Most  Rev.  John 
Donoghue,  Bishop  of  Charlotte, 
on  July  18,  1987  at  Belmont 
Abbey.  He  now  serves  at  St. 
Benedict's  Church,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

On    July     10,     1987,    two 


ABBOT  WALTER 


gentlemen  were  accepted  by 
Belmont  Abbey  to  begin  their 
journey  of  faith  in  the  Order. 
Formerly  a  manager  with 
Chemical  Financial  Services, 
Brother  Stephen  Trotman 
entered  the  novitiate  to  which  he 
was  "very  much  attracted  to  the 
physical  appearance,  hospitality 
shown  by  the  brothers,  the 
spirituality."  He  is  assistant 
sacristan  in  the  Abbey  church. 

Brother  Luke  McTier,  former 
director  and  professor  of  theatre 
at  Young  Harris  College, 
embraced  a  "practical,  livable, 
honest  and  gregarious"  lifestyle 
at  Belmont  Abbey  where 
"people  are  people."  He  learned 
early  to  "choose  words  wisely" 
and  "don't  give  up  easily."  He  is 
the  Abbey's  assistant  guest 
master. 
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Recommended  Reading: 
Periodicals 

Work  and  Spirit,  the  journal  of 
the  Benedictine  nuns  of  Peter- 
sham, Massachusetts,  has  quick- 
ly established  itself  as  one  of  the 
foremost  periodicals  of  highly 
accessible  scholarship.  Publish- 
ed annually,  and  centered 
around  (but  not  confined  by)  a 
single  theme  each  time,  it  con- 
sistently lends  the  intelligent 
Catholic  reader  a  fine  overview 
of  its  subject's  facets  and  virtues. 

The  topics  are  varied.  Par- 
ticular writers  are  sometimes 
featured  (for  example, 
Augustine  Basil,  Bede),  or  topics 
of  more  general  scope  (the  Holy 
spirit  and  prayer,  Christology 
monastic  history).  Authors  of  the 
highest  merit  are  invariably 
employed  (Benedicta  Ward,  de 
Vogue,  Leclercq,  Jordan 
Aumann,  Ix>uis  Dupre).  It  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  a  journal  that 
so  consistently  respects  its 
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readers'  intelligence,  while 
preserving  a  perspective  more 
practical  than  abstract. 

The  Saint  Bede  volume  was 
reviewed  in  Crescat  in  1986 
(Summer  issue).  Others  have 
proven  no  less  appealing  and 
valuable. 

This  fine  journal  is  available 
from  Saint  Bede's  Publications, 
Post  Office  Box  545,  Petersham, 
Massachusetts  01366-0545. 
Subscription  information  may  be 
requested  at  that  address. 

-Father  Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 
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O  TEMPORA,  O  MORES. 

The  following  is  a  homily  delivered  by  Fr.  Oscar  Burnett  O.S.B.  on 
the  Feast  of  St.  Benedict,  March  21.  1988.  We  print  it  here  not  on- 
ly because  many  of  our  readers  knew  Bro.  George  personally,  but 
also  in  hopes  that  our  readership  in  general  may  find  inspiration 
in  the  life  of  this  holy  man.  -Editor 


St.  Benedict,  founder  of 
western  monasticism,  estab- 
lisher  of  Subiaco  and  Monte 
Cassino  Abbeys,  author  of  the 
most  celebrated  Rule,  which 
bears  his  name,  was  born  just 
over  1,500  years  ago.  Benedict 
took  refuge  -  escaped  the  world- 
ly Roman  cultural  excesses  and 
extravagances  of  his  day  -  as  a 
hermit  for  a  quiet,  collective  and 
reflective  life  with  God  in  "Sacro 
Speco,"  a  cave  at  Subiaco.  After 
establishing  a  cenobitic 
monastery  at  Subiaco,  he  went 
on  to  establish  Monte  Cassino, 
where  his  Rule  for  beginners 
was  redacted. 

Upon  the  steps  leading  to  the 
piaza  in  front  of  Belmont  Ab- 
bey's Church  is  a  stone  statue  of 
St.  Benedict  -  our  "Big  Ben"  - 
who  welcomes  all,  as  other 
Christs,  to  this  monastic  church. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Canter- 
bury and  Westminster,  Bee  and 
Cluny,  Montserrat  and  Monte 
Cassino?  Look  at  the  precious 
and  lovely  windows  in  our 
oratory.  The  saints  depicted  in 
glass  beckon  us  to  a  spiritual 
journey  with  Christ:  Walburga 
and  Gertrude,  Boniface  and 
Patrick,  Anselm  and  Bernard, 
Gregory  and  Leo,  and  Placid 
and  Maur  lead  us  to  the  statue 
of  Mary  Help  of  Christians  -  the 
patroness  of  Belmont  Abbey  - 
from  whom  our  eyes  focus 
upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  the 
sign  and  symbol  for  Christ, 
whom  all  monks  seek. 

Belmont  Abbey  was  founded 
in  1876,  the  same  year  that 
Brother  George  Poellath  was 
born  in  Bavaria  -  a  "Crescat" 
child.  1  should  like  to  touch 
upon  the  personality  of  the 
venerable  Brother  George 
Poellath,  O.S.B.,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-nine  years  on 
February  28,  1963.  This  is  the 
25th  anniversary  of  his  death. 


At  eighteen,  leaving  his  fami- 
ly, friends,  local  church  and 
country,  he  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  and  began  his 
novitiate  on  March  21,  1894,  at 
Belmont  Abbey.  Bishop  Haid, 
the  first  abbot,  wanted  Brother 
George  to  become  a  cleric  -  to 
study  for  the  priesthood. 
Brother  George  declined  saying, 
"No,  no,  no;  I  want  to  be  a 
brother." 

In  Bro.  George's  day  each 
monk  had  his  specialty:  cook, 
baker,  cheese  maker,  wine 
maker,  cobbler,  tailor,  barber, 
dairy  chores,  power  house 
supervisor,  administrator,  pro- 
fessor, prefect,  priest,  etc.  In 
those  days  Belmont  Abbey  was 
analogous  to  Mepkin  Abbey  to- 
day -  remote,  tranquil,  and 
somewhat  more  quiet. 

Brother  George  walked  and 
stood  stooped,  a  kind  of  hump- 
back, lifting  his  head  to  speak. 
When  he  did,  you  were  treated 
to  a  beautiful  pair  of  tender  blue 
eyes  which  said  more  than  his 
soft,  thin,  whispered  voice  ever 
said.  No  one  ever  heard  him  talk 
out  loud  or  give  a  loud  laugh. 
He  had  complete  control  of 
himself.  He  was  a  thin,  white 
bearded  man  -  a  sack  of  bones. 
But  as  old  and  decrepit  as  he 
was,  when  I  knew  him,  one  was 
•drawn  to  be  near  him  and  find 
an  excuse  to  touch  him,  or  be 
touched  by  him. 

Like  his  mentor,  St.  Benedict, 
Brother  George  lead  others  to 
seek  Christ  by  his  own  inner 
holiness.  He  probably  spent  lit- 
tle time  looking  into  a  mirror. 
He  was  not  concerned  about  his 
body,  but  with  his  beautiful  and 
immortal  soul.  He  was  not  im- 
pressed with  how  he  looked; 
but  with  how  he  lived  with  and 
responded  to  God's  grace.  His 
eyes  manifested  his  inner  peace, 
happiness    and    contentment. 


Brother  George  Poellath,  O.S.B. 


giving  his  grotesque  body  a 
very  beautiful  and  loving 
countenance. 

Brother  George  lived  in  the 
Abbey's  cobbler  shop,  where  he 
sewed  soles  and  rubber  heals 
on  shoes  for  his  community  A 
musty,  humid  room  reeking  of 
leather  and  glue,  surrounded 
with  numerous  flowers  and 
ferns  being  shielded  from  a 
winter's  frost,  housed  a  modest 
bed,  chair  and  a  locker  for  his 
clothes. 

He  treated  worn  shoes,  bread, 
flowers,  cloths,  brooms  and 
clothes  which  a  street  person 
might  decline  to  wear  as  tender- 
ly as  he  might  have  the  vessels 
of  the  altar.  As  a  result,  he 
related  to  his  fellow  monks  with 
reverence,  respect,  concern  and 
love. 

Like  all  the  lay  brothers, 
Brother  George  ate  out  of  his  in- 
dividual bowl  in  the  refectory  - 
a  witness  of  real  poverty.  His 
face  attracted  me  as  it  col- 
lapsed into  his  beard  when  he 
chewed  his  food. 

Brother  George  would  fre- 
quently make  altar  breads  with 
his  oven  and  host  cutter  in  the 
hallway  just  outside  his  room, 
which  were  used  at  Masses  at 
the  Abbey  and  surrounding 
parishes. 

With  his  fellow  German  lay 
brothers,  he  said  the  rosary 
three  times  a  day  in  their  ver- 
nacular German.  Because  of  a 
caste   system    imported    from 


Europe,  they  did  not  pray  the 
Divine  Office  in  Latin  with 
clerical  monks.  I  often  saw  him 
quietly  and  almost  secretly  do- 
ing his  spiritual  reading  in  a 
cold,  dimly  lighted  Abbey 
Church  late  on  a  cold  winter's 
night.  The  church  and 
monastery,  in  those  days,  with 
their  antiquated  lighting  and 
heating  and  with  no  air- 
conditioning,  were  in  need  of 
radical  repairs. 

Brother  George  did  everything 
at  the  Abbey  Church  cheerfully, 
quietly  and  almost  mysteriously, 
as  long  as  he  lived.  I  saw  him 
when  he  was  dying,  trying  to  get 
up  and  back  to  work.  He  was 
named  sacristan,  porter,  custo- 
dian, janitor,  altar  boy,  gardener 
and  maintenance  man  soon  after 
the  church  was  built  and 
dedicated.  He  continued  until 
his  death.  I  remember  him 
preparing  the  many  altars 
(before  concelebration)  scat- 
tered over  this  church  for 
simultaneous  offering  of  Masses, 
making  sure  vestments,  altar 
cloths,  chalices,  floors,  etc.,  were 
neat  and  clean.  The  Christmas 
and  Easter  decorations  were 
quite  a  chore  for  him.  He  col- 
lected items  from  the  woods  and 
displayed  them  attractively.  On 
solemn  feast  days,  he  would  go 
out  into  the  woods  and  make,  by 
hand,  garlands  that  would  reach 
from  the  ceiling  in  the  church.  I 
remember  him  too,  in  his 
eighties,  going  up  on  the  roof  of 


the  church,  walking  along  the 
eaves  to  clean  the  gutters  and 
make  repairs.  Perhaps  the  only 
fear  he  had  was  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  -  the  first  degree  of  humili- 
ty enumerated  in  the  Holy  Rule. 
Or,  as  the  twelfth  and  final 
degree  states:  "When  all  these 
degrees  of  humility  have  been 
climbed,  the  monk  will  present- 
ly come  to  that  perfect  love  of 
God  which  casts  out  all  fear."  He 
was  the  personification  of  our 
motto  -  "Ora  et  labora"  -  "Pray 
and  Work." 

One  never  knows  what  another 
thinks,  but  we  surmised  that 
Brother  George  was  not 
judgmental  of  others.  He  tried 
very  hard  to  master  himself, 
rather  than  trying  to  master 
others.  He  lived  and  let  live. 
Christ  chose  and  realized  the 
lowest  place  among  us  humans  - 
he  washed  the  feet  of  his 
apostles  -  he  was  obedient  even 
to  death  on  a  cross.  Brother 
George,  another  Christ,  chose 
the  lowest  place  at  Belmont  Ab- 
bey. .  .and  was  faithful  to  it.  His 
every  day  was  a  Lenten  obser- 
vance. He  was  a  success  because 
he  persevered  and  was  faithful  as 
a  servant  of  the  servants  of  God. 

Brother  George  identified  with 
the  "Magnificat."  He  was  no  fool. 
He  knew  that  God  had  done 
some  great  things  in  him  -  that  he 
was  in  fact  a  man  of  God  -  and  to 
God  the  glory  should  be  given. 
"That  in  all  things  God  should  be 
glorified"  -  a  Benedictine  motto 
-  was  exemplified  in  his  humble 
life.  On  the  day  of  my  ordination, 
two  months  before  Brother 
George's  death,  1  gave  him  the 
blessing  of  a  newly  ordained.  I've 
often  thought  that  the  roles 
should  be  reversed  -  that  he 
should  have  been  blessing  me. 

1  knew  Brother  George  in  his 
late  years,  a  death  bed  confes- 
sion of  a  true  Benedictine,  so  to 
speak.  In  the  winter  of  his  life,  he 
had  nothing  to  gain  by  living  a  lie. 
His  tested  life,  was  credible  and 
worthy  of  imitation  as  a  mentor, 
and  as  an  example  of  what  kind 
of  man  a  monk  ought  to  be. 

A  confrere  offered  these 
remarks:  "When  he  died,  Abbot 
Walter  was  our  superior.  Abbot 
Walter  considered  saving  a 
number  of  the  articles  with  which 
Bro  George  worked,  as  relics, 


because  we  really  feel  that 
Brother  George  was  truly  a  saint- 
ly man." 

I  mentioned,  rather  apprehen- 
sively, to  my  younger  sister, 
Mary,  a  victim  of  chronic 
hepatitis,  that  I  would  offer  the 
homily  on  St.  Benedict's  Day, 
based  on  the  life  of  Brother 
George.  She  told  me,  "Don't 
worry  about  it.  Brother  George 
will  help  you  with  it."  She  went  on 
to  say,  "When  I  feel  sickly,  I  pray 
to  Brother  George  and  he  brings 
me  much  comfort  and  peace." 

Again  my  monastic  confrere 
mentioned,  "I  can  recall  one  time 
in  his  late  days  -  when  he  had  just 
a  few  more  days  to  be  with  us  -  he 
was  pushing  a  wheelbarrow  and 
he  was  so  weak  that  the 
wheelbarrow  practically  threw 
him.  1  said  to  him,  'Brother 
George,  go  in  and  rest  a  little  bit.' 
He  said,  while  pointing  to  the 
cemetery,  There  will  be  plenty  of 
time  to  rest  out  there.  .  .there 
will  be  plenty  of  time.  .  ." 

The  past  twenty-five  years  have 
seen  the  implementation  of 
Vatican  Council  II,  the  renewal  of 
monasticism.  The  Council 
abolished  the  caste  system, 
allowing  brothers  to  take  solemn 
vows  and  become  full  chapter 
members.  But  the  Council  open- 
ed doors  and  windows,  softened 
the  ground,  to  allow  new  growth, 
preparing  Belmont  Abbey  and 
her  sons  for  new  beginnings. 

The  long  history,  tradition  and 
story  of  St.  Benedict's  charisms 
and  gifts  to  the  church  are  im- 
pressive when  we  consider  all 
the  flourishing  monasteries  in 
the  world.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  to  have  American 
monks  like  Jerome  Hanus  (Saint 
Cloud),  Daniel  Buechein  (Mem- 
phis), Rembert  Weakland 
(Milwaukee),  Matthias  Schmidt 
(Ruy  Barbosa,  Brazil),  Angelo 
Acerra  (Military  Ordinariate), 
Daniel  Kucera  (Dubuque)  and 
Joseph  Gerry  (Aux.  of  Man- 
chester) bishops  in  the  United 
States  today  -  servants  of  the  ser- 
vants of  God.  Look  at  the  crown 
of  our  church  again,  the  extraor- 
dinary stained-glass  windows, 
witnessing  to  the  apostolic  tradi- 
tion of  monasticism.  "There  is  a 
season  for  everything,  a  time  for 
every  occupation  under  heaven." 
(Ecclesiastes  3  v.l) 


BOOK  REVIEW:  A  Touch  of  God.  Eight  Monastic  Journies. 
Maria  Boulding,  editor,  St.  Bede's  Publications,  Still  River,  Mass. 
180  pp.  ISBN  0-932506-26-7. 


This  reviewer  closed  A  Touch 
of  God  with  mixed  feelings.  This 
collection  of  eight  essays,  written 
by  a  diversity  of  monks  and  nuns 
of  the  English  Benedictine 
Congregation,  leaves  a  deep 
impression  of  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  the  Spirit  breathes 
where  He  will. 

There  is  something  of  a 
paradox  (a  truly  Gospel  paradox) 
that  all  eight  biographies  take  the 
same  journey,  seek  the  same 
goal,  yet  no  two  could  be  said  to 
be  identical. 

This  leaves  a  question  in  the 
reader's  mind:  is  the  goal,  is  the 
journey  proposed  in  these 
biographical  essays  for  me? 

There  is  no  question  that  the 
biographical  approach,  as  a 
mirror  to  reflect  the  Benedictine 
way  of  life,  is,  as  written  by  these 
religious  men  and  women, 
attractive.  It  arrests  one's 
attention.  Each  essay  is  candid 
and,  because  of  authorship, 
interesting.  Each  adds 
something  particular  to  the 
general  review  of  Benedictine  life 
as  a  whole. 

Furthermore,  by  the  variety  of 
the  personal  ways  by  which  the 
writers  came  to  and  made  their 
commitment  to  the  Bendictine 
Way,  one  fully  realizes  that  their 
coming  together  in  a  common 
life  was  not  their  choice,  but 
God's. 

From  the  variety  of  the 
monasteries  to  which  these 
monks  and  nuns  made  their 
commitment,  one  appreciates 
more  fully  that  the  Rule,  like  the 
Gospel  which  inspired  it,  and 
from  which  it  is  derived,  can  be 


fulfilled  in  very  different  ways, 
and  by  very  diverse  means; 
under  the  obedience  of  the 
Rule 

On  the  negative  side,  one  may 
wonder  if  the  very  personal 
disclosures  of  each  essay  is  not 
in  some  measure  a  distraction 
from  the  essential  elements  of 
the  monastic  vocation. 

The  reader  who  opens  this 
book  and  opens  his  mind  to  its 
contents  will  make  several 
conclusions.  That  the 
Benedictine  vocation  calls  for 
several  predispositions.  He,  or 
she,  must  have  a  predisposition 
for  prayer  in  common:  be 
prepared  to  have  one's  personal 
talents  passed  over,  seemingly 
ignored,  in  favor  of  what  one's 
Superior  considers  necessary  for 
the  greater  good  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  One  must 
have  a  felt  need  for  "community", 
rather  than  for  individual 
fulfillment. 

It  is  questionable  as  to  how  far 
these  eight  essays,  admirable  as 
they  are,  will  give  answer  to  the 
reader  seeking  his  or  her  goal  of 
vocation.  Of  all  these  essays,  that 
by  Dom  Dominic  Gaesford, 
"Cast  your  Bread  on  the  Waters," 
is  the  one  from  which  the  reader 
will  gather  the  most  practical 
suggestions.  The  "Lay 
Community"  presents  the 
Benedictines  of  Worth  Abbey 
truly  reaching  out  to  the  young 
men  and  women  of  today,  not  by 
teaching  the  liberal  arts,  but  by 
teaching  the  art  of  living  with  and 
for  God. 

-Bertrand  Pattison,  Obl.S.B. 
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Great  Benedictines: 
St.  Ethelburga  of  Kent  (d.647) 


Thirteen  centuries  and  cultural 
differences  too  numerous  to 
mention  separate  us  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  England  of  St. 
Ethelburga  of  Kent.  Much  of  the 
difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
moving  forces  of  her  age  must  be 
due  to  a  lack  of  human  perspec- 
tive-the  joys,  sorrows,  triumphs 
and  failures  of  an  individual  life. 
When  viewed  in  such  a  perspec- 
tive, the  story  of  this  obscure 
Northumbrian  queen  holds  the 
drama  of  a  television  mini-series. 
In  her  short  lifetime  Ethelburga 
was  in  rapid  succession  a  wife, 
mother,  widow,  exile  and 
Benedictine  abbess.  She  faced 
both  the  best  and  the  worst  the 
world  had  to  offer  with  in- 
domitable courage.  Above  all, 
she  was  a  woman  of  faith  who 
saw  the  failure  of  all  her  plans 
and  dreams,  yet  left  ultimate 
disposition  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord.  For  anyone  tempted  by 
failure  and  despair,  her  fortitude 
serves  as  a  shining  example  to 
persevere  in  hope. 

Ethelburga  was  born  to  great 
expectations.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Ethelbert  I  of  Kent 
who  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  St.  Augustine  of 
Canterbury  in  the  early  days  of 
his  famous  mission  to  England. 
The  newness  of  this  conversion 
bred  in  Ethelburga  a  deep  faith  in 
Christ  and  led  her  to  shun  the 
pagan  rituals  of  her  ancestors.  In 
fact,  it  almost  prevented  a 
politically  desirable  marriage 
when  King  Edwin  of  Northum- 
bria  proposed  an  alliance  with 
Kent.  He  was  the  most  powerful 
king  the  disunited  English  had 
seen  to  that  date,  and  a  marriage 
with  him  would  be  a  desirable 
destiny  for  a  Kentish  princess. 
However,  Edwin  was  a  pagan, 
and  his  ambassador  returned  to 
report  the  unwillingness  of  Ead- 
bald,  the  Christian  king  of  Kent, 
to  give  his  sister  in  marriage  to  a 
non-believer.  Edwin  sent  back 
reassurances  that  his  wife  would 
be  granted  free  practice  of  her 
religion,  adding  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  adopt  Christianity  if,  after 
study  and  reflection,  he  found  its 
beliefs  to  be  true.  With  this 


obstacle  removed  Ethelburga, 
accompanied  by  her  chaplain 
Paulinus,  journeyed  north  and 
became  Edwin's  queen,  about 
the  year  62  5. 

Edwin  possessed  the  reputa- 
tion in  this  violent  age  of  being 
just  and  law-abiding,  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 
Well  into  mdidle  age  by  the  stan- 
dards of  the  day,  he  was  cautious 
and  reflective  in  everything  he 
did.  For  this  reason  his  "study"  of 
Christianity  took  far  longer  than 
the  typical  conversion  of  his  age, 
despite  the  considerable  skills  of 
Paulinus  in  debate.  Had  it  not 
been  for  twenty-four  of  the  most 
dramatic  hours  in  English  history, 
Edwin's  acceptance  of  the  faith 
might  have  been  postponed 
indefinitely. 

On  Easter  Sunday  in  the  year 
626,  Edwin  granted  an  audience 
to  an  ambassador  from  a  rival 
kingdom,  unaware  that  the  man 
was  actually  an  assassin.  As  the 
murderer  pulled  a  poisoned  dag- 
ger, Edwin's  counselor  Lilla  plac- 
ed his  body  in  front  of  the  king's 
and  was  stabbed  to  death.  In  the 
aftermath  of  this  shocking  ex- 
perience, Ethelburga  went  into 
labor  and  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter.  A  relieved  Edwin  was 
giving  thanks  to  his  gods  when 
Paulinus  made  his  most  powerful 
argument,  pointing  out  that  the 
Christian  God  had  saved  him  and 
all  his  family  from  so  many 
dangers  that  day. 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time,  Ed- 
win truly  listened  to  what 
Paulinus  had  to  say.  He  was  only 
too  aware  that  in  the  previous 
twenty-four  hours  he  could  have 
lost  his  kingdom,  his  life,  his  wife 
and  child  -  yet  all  four  had  been 
spared.  In  the  manner  of  many 
converts  he  desired  for  his 
children  what  he  could  not  yet 
accept  for  himself  and  ordered 
the  baptism  of  his  new  daughter, 
Eanfled.  After  a  last  bout  with  his 
reflections,  on  Easter  Sunday,  in 
the  year  62  7,  Edwin  and  his  sons 
by  a  first  marriage  were  baptized 
in  the  city  of  York. 

The  years  between  627  and 
63  3  must  have  been  happy  ones 
for  Ethelburga.  She  and  her  hus- 


band were  at  last  united  in  the 
practice  of  the  Christian  faith, 
with  their  good  example  leading 
to  widescale  conversions.  Of 
course  there  were  sorrows;  two 
of  her  four  children  were  already 
dead,  victims  of  the  high  infant 
mortality  rate.  Still,  she  could  en- 
joy the  prosperity  of  her  country 
and  the  rapid  growth  of 
Christianity. 

It  all  came  to  an  end  in  63  3 .  Ed- 
win's success  had  created  great 
jealousy,  and  two  of  his  rivals 
united  to  declare  war.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Hattfield  Chase,  Edwin  and 
his  oldest  son  were  defeated  and 
killed.  There  was  probably  little 
time  for  Ethelburga  to  mourn,  for 
the  victors  were  systematically 
destroying  the  country  and  kill- 
ing men,  women  and  children  by 
torture.  She  knew  what  fate 
would  await  any  member  of  the 
royal  family  unlucky  enough  to 
fall  into  their  hands,  so  she  and 
Paulinus  fled  with  the  children. 
the  last  hope  of  Edwin's  line  - 
daughter  Eanfled,  son  Wuscfrea, 
and  Edwin's  grandson  Yffi.  Their 
first  refuge  was  in  Kent,  but  a 

NEWS  BRIEFS 

From  Belmont .  .  . 

Mid-February  saw  the 
community  inaugurating  a  much 
needed  chapter  room.  Now  we 
no  longer  have  to  climb  over 
coffee  tables  and  other  people 
to  get  to  the  ballot  box. 

We  celebrated  Founder  Days 
on  April  21  with  many  of  the 
college  faculty  and  other  friends 
in  attendance  at  Vespers 
followed  by  an  a/  fresco 
reception  and  fine  banquet  in 
the  college  dinning  hall. 

Restoration  of  St.  Leo  Hall  (Fr. 
Michael's  first  building  on  our 
campus)  is  already  under  way  as 
of  this  writing.  The  architect,  Ben 
Montgomery,  is  really  excited 
about  restoring  this  old  building 
and  has  great  plans  for  it. 
Completion  is  scheduled  for  late 
August. 

Our  community  will  welcome 
home  Fr.  Placid  Solari,  O.S.B.  in 
July.  Fr  Placid  has  been  doing 
graduate  work  in  patristics  at 
Sant  Anselmo  in  Rome  for  a 
number  of  years. 
From  Richmond .  .  . 

Bro.  Matthew  Miller.  O.S.B. 


worried  Ethelburga  later  sent  the 
two  little  boys  to  France  under 
the  protection  of  her  cousin,  a 
Frankish  king.  Here  tragedy 
struck  again.  While  safe  from 
English  assassins  they  did  not 
have  the  benefits  of  modern 
medicine  and  both  died  in  early 
childhood. 

The  once-powerful  queen  was 
now  an  exile  who  had  buried  her 
husband  and  three  of  her  four 
children.  She  could  not  foresee 
that  Eanfled,  the  one  child  left 
her,  would  follow  in  her  footsteps 
as  a  queen  of  Northumbria  and 
Benedictine  abbess.  Worst  of  all, 
she  saw  the  Northumbrians 
return  to  paganism  after  the 
death  of  their  king.  If  she  hoped 
for  success  in  what  she  must 
have  seen  as  work  for  God,  that 
hope  too  was  gone.  Never- 
theless, Ethelburga's  deep  faith 
gave  her  courage.  As  abbess  of 
Lyminge,  a  monastery  she  found- 
ed, she  devoted  the  rest  of  her 
days  to  praise  of  God,  placing  im- 
plicit trust  in  Him. 

continued  on  page  4 


Brother  Matthew  Miller 

made  solmen  profession  of  vows 
on  March  21,1 988.  He  is  the  first 
monk  to  complete  all  his  basic 
religious  formation  at  the  Priory. 
Monks,  faculty  and  students 
were  in  attendance  at  this 
historic  occasion.  Bro.  Matthew 
serves  as  groundskeeper  for  the 
Priory  and  Benedictine  High 
School. 

Robert  Stone  of  Havre  de 
Grace,  Maryland,  entered  the 
priory  novitiate  on  March  20. 

Two  monks  from  St.  Mark 
Priory  (Kentucky)  are  now  living 
at  St.  Benedict  Priory.  Fr. 
Augustine  Ludwig  now  serves  as 
parochial  vicar  at  St.  Benedict's 
church  and  Bro.  Eric  Haynes  has 
been  made  maintenance 
supervisor  for  the  priory  and 
high  school 


SPIRITUAL  CLASSICS: 

John  Bosco  and  Dominic  Savio 


The  1988  centenary  of  Saint 
John  Bosco's  death  refocused 
attention  on  the  eloquence  of  his 
mission.  The  vitallity  of  his 
Salesian  congregation  and  the 
cultivation  of  youthful  souls  are 
the  famous  cornerstones  of  his 
legacy,  of  course.  No  less 
important,  however,  is  Bosco's 
writing,  a  voluminous  enterprise 
that  includes  the  unique  and 
inspiring  biography.  The  Life  of 
Dominic  Savio.  Although  the 
book  was  intended  for  young 
boys,  the  simplicity  and  beauty 
of  Dominic's  life  attract  readers 
of  all  ages.  This  biography  has 
the  unusual  status  of  being  the 
life  of  a  saint,  written  by  the  saint 
who  was  his  mentor. 

)ohn  Bosco's  life  of  Saint 
Dominic  Savio  (1842-1857)  was 
first  published  in  Catholic 
Readings,  a  periodical  of  the 
Italian  Salesians.  It  was  an 
immediate  success.  That  1859 
edition  was  revised  and  reissued 
by  the  author  in  1860,  1861, 
1866,  and  1878.  The  fifth  edition, 
in  Italian  and  in  countless 
translations,  remains  in  print  a 
century  later. 

Savio  spent  his  early  years  with 
his  family  in  Castelnuovo  d'Asti, 
ten  miles  from  Turin  in  northern 
Italy.  Although  the  second  Savio 
child,  he  was  the  first  to  survive. 
The  home  created  by  Charles 
and  Brigid  Savio  expressed  the 
strong  familial  values  of  Catholic 
domestic  life  and  morality. 
Dominic  embraced  these 
standards  with  enthusiasm. 
Because  he  was  a  gifted  student, 
he  transferred  to  lohn  Bosco's 
school  at  Turin  in  October  of 
1854.  He  was  then  twelve  years 
old. 

Dominic  lived  just  under 
fifteen  years.  Only  his  last 
thousand  days  were  spent  with 
lohn  Bosco.  Theirs  was,  however, 
a  fecund  partnership.  Bosco's 
boys  were  educated  in  the 
manner  of  pursuing  God.  Saint 
lohn  stressed  the  support  of  the 
Eucharist  and  the  invitation  that 
subsists  in  the  Confessional.  He 
also  insisted  on  the  value  of 
prudence,  witnessed  in  the 
avoidance  of  temptation.  The 


true  virility  of  virtue,  Bosco 
taught,  involves  the  full,  unique 
strength  with  which  youth  is 
invested.  Savio  at  twelve  was 
prepared  to  embrace  Bosco's 
vision  and  to  prove  its 
practicality.  Dominic  was  frail  but 
fervent.  His  contribution  to  John 
Bosco's  scheme  was  profound. 
Young  Savio  stripped  away  the 
early  Salesian  spirituality's 
emphasis  on  negation.  Dominic 
centered  his  response  to  God  on 
this  fervent  request  instead: 
"Make  me  a  saint;  teach  me  to  be 
a  saint."  John  Bosco  wrote  Savio's 
life  as  a  representation  of  the 
holiness  the  Salesian  system 
would  ideally  promote. 

Grace,  youthful  enthusiasm, 
incipient  virtue,  inspired 
teaching,  and  the  quest  for  God 
united  in  Dominic  under  Bosco's 
guidance.  Young  Savio 
vigorously  joined  his  course  with 
Bosco's.  It  profitted  the  boy,  the 
institution,  and  the  history  of 
Christian  sanctity. 

The  Life  of  Dominic  Savio 
was  once  taught  for  the 
perfection  of  its  Italian  prose;  the 
most  readily  available  American 
translation,  however,  is  sadly 
colloquial  and  suggests  little 
mastery  of  either  language  or 
prosody.  Its  cultural  milieu  may 
also  create  difficulties  for  boys  of 
the  age  (twelve  to  fifteen) 
covered  in  the  book. 

The  Life,  however,  is  still  well 
worth  reading.  The  book  exudes 
an  extraordinary,  instructive,  and 
inspiring  confidence  in  the 
reality  of  Christ's  call  to  "be 
perfect  even  as  my  Heavenly 
Father  is  perfect."  Savio,  no  less 
than  Bosco,  never  forgets  that 
holiness  is  the  principal 
occupation  for  Christians;  it 
pervades  every  aspect  of  life;  it 
colors  perception,  act,  and 
reality 

The  book  also  reflects  the  solid 
theological  perceptions  of  the 
Salesians.  The  quest  for  holiness 
is  closely  associated  with  the 
grace  of  the  Sacraments, 
expecially  the  Eucharist  and 
Penance.  The  practice  of 
holiness  centers  on  the 
environment  of  Church,  as  the 


community  of  believers. 
Rectitude  is  mandated  regarding 
the  choice  of  friends, 
maintenance  of  ideals,  and 
spiritual  perseverance. 

Saint  John  Bosco's  Life  of 
Dominic  Savio  is  a  classic 
example  of  the  union  that  exists 
in  spirituality  between  holy 
aspirations  and  reality.  It 
reaffirms  the  practicality  of 
Christ's  call. 

-Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 

ETHELBURGA,  continued 

Her  trust  earned  a  rich  reward. 
Christianity  might  suffer  a  check 
in  its  advance,  but  its  triumph 
was  inevitable.  Some  six  hun- 
dred years  after  Ethelburga's 
reign  construction  began  on  the 
magnificent  Gothic  cathedral  of 
York  Minster,  rising  on  the  very 
spot  where  Edwin  had  been  bap- 
tized  by  Paulinus.  Still, 
Ethelburga's  spirit  cannot  be  ex- 
emplified by  a  building,  no  mat- 


ter how  grand.  Her  epitath  is  best 

expressed  by  the  prophet  Hab- 

bakuk  as  an  inspiration  to  us  all: 

For  though  the  fig  tree 

blossom  not 
nor  fruit  be  on  the  vines, 
though  the  yield  of  the 

olive  fail 
and  the  terraces  produce 
no  nourishment. 

Though  the  flocks 

disappear  from 

the  fold 
and  there  be  no  herd  in  the 

stalls, 
yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
and  exult  in  my  saving 

God. 

God,  my  Lord,  is  my 

strength; 
he  makes  my  feet  swift  as 

those  of  hinds 
and  enables  me  to  go 
upon  the  heights. 

—Susan  Mayes 
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Great  Benedictines: 
Lambert  Beauduin,  O.S.B. 
1873    1960 


On  one  occasion  when  he  was 
visiting  his  hometown,  Nazareth, 
Jesus  was  saddened  by  the  failure  of 
the  inhabitants  to  accept  Him  for 
who  He  is,  by  their  lack  of  faith  in 
Him.  He  remarked  to  his  followers: 
"No  prophet  is  without  honor  except 
in  his  native  place,  indeed  in  his  own 
house"  (Mt.  1 3 : 5 7).  This  text  was  the 
inspiration  for  the  title  of  an  excellent 
study,  Beauduin:  A  Prophet  Vin- 
dicated, by  Sonya  A.  Quitslund 
(Newman  Press:  1973).  What  follows 
is  a  condensation  of  the  narrative 
parts  of  that  book. 

Lambert  Beauduin,  O.S.B.,  was  at- 
tacked, derided,  silenced,  and  exil- 
ed, but  before  he  died  he  was  able  to 
witness  the  beginning  of  Catholic 
reform,  when  his  good  friend,  Pope 
John  XXIII,  summoned  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  He  had  a  profound 
influence  on  many  of  those  who 
shaped  the  course  of  that  council. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  initiators  of 
the  Liturgical  Movement  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  and  a  pioneer  in  the 
current  Ecumenical  Movement.  His 
confrere,  Olivier  Rousseau,  O.S.B. . 
remarks  in  the  Preface:  "Today  the 
fruits  of  his  efforts  can  be  discerned 
in  nearly  every  movement  which  has 
marked  the  Church  in  this  century. 
The  three  most  important  doctrinal 
advances  of  Vatican  II .  .  .were  in  the 
areas  of  liturgy,  ecumenism,  and  ec- 
clesiology.  .  .Thus  Beauduin  was 
one  of  the  great  forerunners  of 
Vatican  II  in  its  three  key  areas"  (p.x). 
And  so  at  least  this  one  prophet  has 
been  vindicated.  But  the  process 
was  not  easy. 

Beauduin  was  not  well  known  in 
the  United  States  during  his  lifetime, 
even  though  his  La  piete  de 
lEglise  (1914)  had  been  translated 
by  Virgil  Michel,  O.S.B.  and  publish- 
ed in  1 926  as  Liturgy,  The  Life  of 
the  Church  Nevertheless,  many  of 
the  leading  figures  of  Vatican  II, 
especially  Pope  lohn  XXIII,  were 
standing  on  his  shoulders.  Yves  Con- 
gar  called  him  "the  personification 
of  Christian  realism,  nourished  on 
the  monastic  tradition  and  the  living 
liturgy"  (p.viii).  Vatican  II  fulfilled 
many  of  his  aspirations,  and  the  fruits 
of  his  efforts  can  be  seen  in  nearly 
every  movement  in  the  Church  of  the 


twentieth  century,  especially,  as  has 
just  been  mentioned,  in  liturgy, 
ecumenism,  and  esslesiology  The 
inscription  on  his  grave— monachus, 
presbyter,  vir  ecclesiae— captures 
the  motivating  forces  in  his  life.  He 
lived  his  beliefs,  and  his  action  flow- 
ed from  his  deep  inner  convictions. 
His  life  was  a  blend  of  action  and 
contemplation,  of  humanism  and 
Christian  faith:  hence  his  relevance 
for  our  age.  Doctor  Quitslund 
remakrs,  quite  appositely:  "Beau- 
duin's  life  represents  a  particularly 
appropriate  commentary  on  the  true 
nature  of  Christian  and  priestly  life, 
especially  for  those  concerned 
about  the  widespread  unrest  within 
the  Church  today"  (p.l). 

Beauduin's  family  of  landed  pro- 
prietors had  lived  in  the  Hesbaye 
region  of  Belgium  since  the  six- 
teenth century  Liberal  in  politics, 
they  were  also  guided  by  deeply 
Christian  principles.  His  parents, 
lean-Joseph  Beauduin  and  Lucie 
Lavigne,  had  seven  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Octave,  the  fifth  child,  was 
born  at  Rossoux-les-Waremme  on  5 
August  1873.  He  entered  the  minor 
seminary  at  Saint-Trond,  spent  a  brief 
period  with  the  Trapists  of  Forges, 
entered  the  major  seminary  at  Liege 
had  welcomed  the  encyclical  Rerum 
Novarun  in  1 89 1 ,  but  it  was  displeas- 
ing to  many  persons,  who  labeled  it 
idealistic  and  impractical.  Liege  was 
already  a  center  of  Christian  social 
action,  promoted  chiefly  by  Canon 
Antoine  Pottier.  Pottier  welcomed 
the  establishment  of  the  Labor 
Chaplains  by  Father  Reyn  to  pro- 
pogate  the  faith  among  the  workers 
and  combat  the  widespread  dechris- 
tianization.  Inaugurated  in  1895,  the 
Labor  Chaplains  offered  an 
apostolate  based  on  direct  contact 
between  priest  and  worker.  In  1899 
Beauduin  joined  them  because  of 
his  desire  to  minister  to  the  dechris- 
tianized  workers.  He  was  very  active 
for  the  next  seven  years.  But  from 
1901  the  Labor  Chaplains  began  to 
lose  the  support  of  their  patrons  and 
even  the  confidence  of  the  workers. 
By  1902  Beauduin  himself  was  back- 
ing off  from  a  career  of  sheer  social 
activism:  "One  is  a  priest  to  give  the 
truth  and  divine  grace  to  people 


through  the  liturgical  rites, 
preaching,  the  celebration  of  feasts, 
and  retreats,"  he  said  (p.7).  The  priest 
must  be  exclusively  dedicated  to  the 
ministry  of  God:  his  role  in  social 
issues  is  not  to  excite  the  workers  but 
to  preach  to  the  employers. 

Doutreloux  died  in  1901  and  his 
successor,  Martin  Rutten,  did  not 
share  the  views  of  Pottier.  Then  Leo 
XIII  died  in  1903,  and  thereafter  the 
Labor  Chaplains  were  loudly  de- 
nounced. They  ceased  to  operate 
among  the  workers,  and  in  1906 
Beauduin  resigned.  Canon  lacques 
Laminne  directed  his  thoughts 
toward  the  monastic  life  because  of 
the  Benedictine  sense  of  tradition  of 
the  Church  and  taste  for  solid 
theological  study.  In  the  fall  of  1 906 
Beauduin  entered  Mont-Cesar,  now 
Kiezersberg,  as  a  novice,  aged  thirty- 
three,  taking  the  name  Lambert.  The 
prior  was  Columba  Marmion. 

Lambert  Beauduin  was  professed 
on  5  October  1907.  He  was  strongly 
influenced  by  the  theology  and  per- 
sonality of  Marmion  and  by  the 
writings  of  Prosper  Gueranger  and 
the  lectures  of  the  novice-master, 
Bruno  Destree.  An  understanding  of 
monasticism  drew  him  to  the 
sources  of  Christian  spirituality- 
Scripture,  the  liturgy,  patristic 
writings,  and  conciliar  documents— 
but  the  liturgy  was  at  the  heart  of  his 
spirituality.  His  insight  into  the  beau- 
ty of  a  litUrgically  oriented  spirituali- 


ty eventually  ignited  the  Belgian 
Liturgical  Movement. 

After  his  profession,  Beauduin  was 
assigned  to  teach  De  Ecclesia,  the 
course  on  the  Church.  He  developed 
it  around  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers 
and  the  councils:  it  focused  on  the 
idea  of  the  Church  as  the  Mystical 
Body  of  Christ,  with  Christ  as  its 
head.  This  decision  led  ultimately  to 
a  lifelong  "campaign"  for  the 
resumption  of  Vatican  I  so  that  the 
nature  of  the  Church  could  be 
defined.  His  reserach  lead  also  to 
critical  reflections  on  monasticism 
and  an  investigation  of  its  origins.  He 
began  to  feel  that  the  Beuronese 
interpretation  included  features 
foreign  to  the  primitive  rule,  notably 
a  certain  romanticism  combined 
with  military  rigidity,  and  that  it 
lacked  the  flexibility  of  the  primitive 
rule.  He  dreamed  of  a  revitalized 
monasticism  which  would  be  faithful 
to  the  past,  but  also  to  the  present 
for  the  sake  of  the  future.  He  spoke 
his  mind  frankly,  but  remained  an 
outstanding  example  of  monastic 
regularity  and  fidelity  excelling  in 
docility  and  obedience.  He  opposed 
exemption  and  the  use  of  episcopal 
paraphernalia  by  abbots.  He  insisted 
that  monks  should  depend  on 
episcopal  authority  and  that  every 
monk  be  engaged  in  the  direct 
service  of  the  Church.  He  called  for 
the  deomcratization  of  the  liturgy, 
for  he  understood  that  the  liturgy  is 


Dom  Lambert  Beauduin,  O.S.B.,  circa  1955. 


the  center  of  the  Church's  piety. 

Before  1905  yearly  Communion 
was  the  norm.  In  that  year  Pius  X 
issued  a  call  for  frequent,  even  daily, 
Communion.  The  laity  did  not 
participate  in  Mass,  even  by  using 
translations  of  the  missal.  Popular 
Eucharistic  piety  found  its  outlet  in 
devotions  honoring  the  Real 
Presence,  and  there  were  numerous 
non-liturgical  devotions;  even  the 
clergy  regarded  the  liturgy  as  a  mere 
performance.  At  the  Brussels 
Eucharistic  Congress  in  1898  the 
historian  Godefroid  Kurth  urged  that 
the  treasures  of  the  liturgy  be 
opened  up  to  the  faithful;  he 
renewed  this  plea  at  the  Namur 
Eucharistic  Congress  in  1902.  But 
Catholic  leaders  blamed  the  leakage 
on  materialism  and  rationalism. 
Even  after  1905  there  were  new 
abuses,  notably  the  distribution  of 
Communion  throughout  Mass  or 
only  before  or  after  Mass. 

The  theme  and  goal  of  the  Belgian 
Liturgical  Movement  from  1 909  was 
to  restore  Christian  spirituality  by 
restoring  the  parochial  High  Mass  on 
Sunday  with  full  participation. 
There  was  no  attempt  by  Beauduin 
to  confuse  liturgical  renewal  with 
liturgical  reformation.  The  liturgy 
belongs  to  the  Church,  and 
Beauduin  took  it  as  it  was  offered  by 
the  Church,  without  letting  himself 
get  lost  in  archeologism  or  in 
innovations  of  doubtful  value.  On  2 
February  1909  he  invited  some 
students  to  an  informal  discussion  of 
the  liturgy;  the  group  soon  began  to 
meet  on  a  regular  basis. 

At  the  National  Congress  of 
Catholic  Works  at  Malines  in 
September  1909,  Beauduin 
presented  a  paper  on  the  liturgy. 


Attracting  more  attention  was 
Kurth's  address,  in  which,  at 
Beauduin's  urging,  he  made  a 
powerful  appeal  for  full  participation 
in  the  liturgy.  In  November  Mont- 
Cesar  launched  the  monthly  La  Vie 
Liturgique  and  in  |une  1910  more 
than  2  50  persons  attended  a 
Liturgical  Day  at  the  abbey.  Les 
Questions  Liturgiques  was 
publlished  monthly  from  1911  to 
form  the  clergy  liturgically.  In  1912  La 
Bibliotheque  Liturgique  was 
instituted  to  issue  liturgical  books  for 
the  laity. 

But  there  was  opposition  from 
those  who  believed  that  private 
piety  was  superior  to  liturgical  piety. 
In  1913  Maurice  Festugiere's  La 
Liturgie  Catholique,  Essai  de 
Synthese  denounced  "modern 
piety"  as  a  systematic  organization 
of  a  religious  individualism  that  is 
neither  Catholic  nor  Christian. 
Beauduin  praised  the  book,  but  the 
Jesuit  ].).  Navatel  called  the  liturgical 
renewal  a  Benedictine  innovation. 
Beauduin's  La  Piete  de  I'Eglise  in 
1914  presented  the  theological 
principles  that  inspired  his  thought 
and  his  concern  for  a  worshipping, 
hierarchical,  social  community. 

Beauduin  was  not  the  first  to  urge 
the  recovery  of  the  liturgy:  his  major 
contribution  was  to  have  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  and  pastors 
what  had  been  the  private  domain  of 
a  few  specialists.  He  solidly 
grounded  the  movement  in  theology 
and  brought  theology  to  the  laity 
through  the  liturgy.  He  also 
contributed  to  the  liturgical 
formation  of  the  clergy.  He  saw  the 
Liturgical  Movement  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  pressing  need  for  the 
Church  to  face  the  twentieth  century 
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Among  the  later  developments 
that  Beauduin  fostered  were:  the 
restored  diaconate;  the  importance 
of  the  parish;  concelebration; 
communion  during  Mass; 
restoration  of  the  temporal  cycle; 
importance  of  the  homily;  no 
exposition  during  Mass;  dialogue 
Mass;  value  of  the  Offertory 
proceslsion;  evening  Mass; 
mitigation  of  the  Eucharistic  fast: 
reading  of  the  First  Reading,  usually 
called  the  "epistle,"  by  the  server; 
and  the  systematic  instruction  of 
servers. 

During  World  War  I  Beauduin,  like 
may  other  Belgians,  went 
underground  in  an  effort  to  hamper 
the  German  occupation. 

He  was  left  as  caretaker  when  the 
community  had  to  leave  Mont- 
Cesar;  the  abbey  became  the 
German  headquarters,  and  the 
German  authorities  became  very 
friendly  toward  the  clergy  in  an 
effort  to  win  the  people.  But 
Cardinal  Mercier  did  not  want  the 
Church  to  seem  to  accept  in  silence 
the  injustices  committed.  Beauduin 
helped  him  compose  a  bold  and 
direct  pastoral  letter  and  secretly 
delivered  it  to  three  of  the 
suffragans.  They  regarded  it  as 
inflammatory  and  refused  to  sign  it, 
but  it  was  delivered  to  every  rectory 
in  the  archdioses  of  Malines,  and 
priests  in  the  other  dioceses 
obtained  copies  printed  at  Mont- 
Cesar. 

In  1915  Beauduin's  underground 
role  was  discovered.  He  now  grew 
a  beard  and  moustache  and  lived 
in  hiding,  but  he  continued  to  help 
persons  escape  down  the  Meuse  to 
England.  He  posed  as  Oscar 
Fraipont.  wine  merchant,  and 
crossed  back  and  forth  between 
Belgium  and  Holland,  he  was 
arrested  on  2  5  lune  1 9 1 5  but  boldly 
eluded  his  captors  before  his  trial, 
hid  in  a  public  latrine,  attached 
himself  to  a  group  of  coopers,  and 
escaped  by  means  of  their  group- 
pass  and  an  empty  railroad  freight 
car.  Eventually  he  slipped  into 
Holland. 

After  the  war  he  found  it  difficult 
to  re-adjust  to  the  monastic  routine. 
The  war  had  produced  internal 
problems,  and  in  September  1919 
Beauduin  was  a  delegate  to  a 
meeting  of  Belgian  Benedictines 
that  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
Belgian  Congregation  in  1920.  In 
October  1919  he  because  subprior 
at  Mont-Cesar.  Appointed  to  preach 
the  annual  retreat  at  Mont-Cesar  in 
1920,  he  expounded  his  vision  of 
the  monastic  life  at  the  service  of 


the  diocese. 

Abbot  Primate  Fidelis  von 
Stotzingen  asked  the  loan  of 
teachers  of  fundamental  theology 
for  Sant'  Anselmo,  and  Beauduin 
was  sent  to  him  in  1921.  His 
research  on  his  course  led  him  to 
deeper  insights  into  the  mystery  of 
the  Church  and  a  discovery  of  the 
ecclesiology  of  the  Eastern 
Churches.  He  became  keenly 
interested  in  reunion,  and  a  group 
of  disciples  formed  around  him.  His 
four  years  in  Rome  gave  him  leisure 
to  draw  up  a  workable  plan  for  a 
new  experiment  in  monasticism. 
And  on  14  March  192  5  he  met 
Angelo  Giuseppe  Roncalli,  the 
newly  appointed  Apostolic 
Delegate  in  Bulgaria.  Beauduin 
returned  to  Belgium  in  1925. 

Five  unofficial  dialogues  at 
Mercier's  Malines  residence  among 
a  small  group  of  outstanding 
scholars  between  1921  and  1926 
were  the  culmination  of  activity 
since  1889  on  behalf  of  unity  by 
Viscount  Halifax  and  Father 
Fernand  Portal.  Beauduin  was  never 
present,  but  he  became  involved 
through  Mercier,  and  his 
ecumenical  perspective  and  key 
insights  into  the  nature  of  the  local 
church  date  from  this  period.  Pius 
XI  and  Cardinal  Gasparri  were 
interested  in  the  Malines 
Conversations.  Mercier  asked 
Beauduin  to  write  a  paper  on  the 
historic  significance  of  the  pallium 
and  the  role  it  would  play  in 
reunion.  Beauduin  understood  the 
jurisdiction  signified  by  the  pallium 
sent  to  Augustine  by  Gregory  1  as 
similar  to  that  of  the  Eastern 
patriarchs  and  said  that  the 
Anglican  Church  should  be  united 
to,  not  absorbed  by,  the  Roman 
Church  with  its  own  liturgy  and 
discipline.  Mercier  read  the  paper 
at  the  fourth  conversation  on  19-20 
May  192  5;  Beauduin's  name  was 
not  mentioned.  The  paper  angered 
the  English  Catholics  and  evoked 
criticism  on  the  continent  also.  It 
oversimplified  the  facts  of  history, 
minimized  the  complexity  of  certain 
questions,  and  did  not  consider  all 
contingencies.  And  it  took  for 
granted  a  unity  of  faith.  Mercier 
died  in  1926.  and  vicious  attacks 
were  directed  against  him  because 
of  the  paper.  To  defend  him,  his 
successor,  Cardinal  Van  Roey,  in 
1930  identified  Beauduin  as  its 
author. 

In  1887  Leo  XIII  had  suggested  to 
Gerard  van  Caloen  of  Maredsous 
that  he  found  a  monastery  that 
would  work  for  reunion.  Van  Caloen 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  on 
continued  on  page  4 
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In  the  years  immediately 
following  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  some  writers  offered  to 
a  religiously  roused  reading 
public  programs  of  spirituality 
whose  claim  to  attention  was 
mostly  novelty. 

Sometimes  that  novelty  lay  in  a 
jargon  fashioned  for  the  Age  of 
Aquarius.  Occasionally,  the 
whimsey  disguised  solid  doc- 
trine which  might  be  discovered 
if  one  were  patient  enough  to 
play  the  spiritual  games  provid- 
ed or  toy  with  the  maps  marking 
out  one's  spiritual  way. 

More  often— as  happens  with 
novelties— the  presentations 
palled.  And  the  hungry  sheep 
were  not  fed. 

Recently  we  have  been  offered 
Hubert  van  Zeller's  Spirituality 
Recharted  Impelled  by  a  desire 
common  to  the  post-Vatican 
authors,  Dom  van  Zeller  wants  to 
respond  to  a  "marked  revival  of 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  spirit.'' 
But  from  the  outset  he  insists  he 
will  bring  forward  nothing  new 
which  puts  the  accepted 
authorities  in  a  back  place.  He 
proposes  a  healthy  revision  to 
the  tried  doctrine  of  the  experts. 

While  van  Zeller's  approach  is 
to  follow  roughly  St.  John  of  the 
Cross'  treatment  of  the  soul's 
progress  toward  union  with  God, 
he  by  no  means  restricts  himself 
to  the  great  Spanish  mystic's 
writings.  Indeed,  for  so  brief  a 
book,  observations  from  a 
remarkable  number  of  spiritual 
guides  are  included.  From  St. 
Paul  and  the  Fathers,  from  the 
medieval  mystics  and  the 
Scholastics,  from  authors  so 
modern  as  de  Caussade  and  Ab- 
bot John  Chapman  and  Thomas 
Merton,  Spirituality  Recharted 
is  enriched.  And  an  achieved  uni- 
ty in  the  unfolding  supports  van 
Zeller's  contention  that 
"Spirituality  is  spirituality 
whichever  way  you  look  at  it." 

The  author's  way  of  looking  at 


it  is  with  calm  trust  and  love.  It  is 
lack  of  trust  in  God's  love  and  His 
ever-present  grace  which  most 
impedes  a  soul's  growth  in 
holiness.  ".  .  .  it  is  only  the  will- 
ingness to  go  all  the  way  in  love 
and  trust  that  can  call  down  upon 
the  soul  the  supreme  grace  of 
mystical  union  with  God." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  book  an 
insightful  analysis  of  lack  of  trust, 
self-absorption,  instability  and 
self-deception  pins  these  down 
as  the  causes  of  failure  in 
spiritual  growth. 

There  is  a  freshness  to  van 
Zeller's  teaching  that  is  apparent 
on  almost  every  page.  His  con- 
versational style  helps.  His  ex- 
amples of  everyday  conduct  il- 
lumined with  particular  meaning 
by  apt  Scriptural  citation  help. 
His  casual  explications  help;  for 
example,  when  he  writes  of 
God's  reference  to  himself  as  a 
"jealous';'  God:  "The  suggestion 
is  not  so  much  that  he  is  jealous 
of  the  love  we  feel  for  others— 
though  it  can  be  that  too  if  our 
love  excludes  the  love  we  owe  to 
him— but  that  he  is  jealous  of 
whatever  is  apart  from  him  in  our 
wills.  The  sin  he  is  warning  us 
against  is  leaving  him  out,  and  of 
all  sins  in  the  world  this  is  the  one 
most  often  committed." 

Spirituality  Recharted 
should  help  anyone  seriously 
willing  to  seek  union  with  God.  It 
will  be  valuable  to  those  long  ex- 
perienced in  the  search  if  only 
for  the  encouragement  given  all 
through  the  book  but  especially 
in  the  chapter  "lust  Keeping  On." 

Dom  Hubert  van  Zeller  was  a 
monk  of  Downside  Abbey  in 
England.  He  died  in  May,  1984. 
Readaers  of  some  of  the 
hundred-odd  books  he  wrote 
should  be  grateful  to  St.  Bede's 
Publications  for  extending  this 
spiritual  director's  further  in- 
fluence by  the  printing  of 
Spirituality  Recharted 

-lohn  A.  Oetgen,  OSB. 


Fr.  Augustine  Ludwig,  OSB.  Bro.  Eric  Haynes,  O.S.B. 


JOTTINGS 

Marian  Year  activities  includ- 
ed pilgrimages  to  Fatima  by  Ab- 
bot Walter  Abbot  Edmund 
Fr.  David  Kessinger  Fr. 
Lawrence  and  Fr.  Kieran;  and 
to  Guadalupe  by  Fr.  Kenneth 
who  was  accompanied  by  his 
sister  Sister  Marie  Canice  of 
Williamsville.  NY. 

On  Tuesday,  April  26.  Abbot 
Walter  was  honored  by  the  Col- 
lege. At  the  annual  convocation 
of  the  Phi  Sigma  Tau  honor 
society  in  philosophy  the  col- 
lege announced  the  creation  of 
a  merit  scholarship  entitled 
"The  Abbot  Walter  A.  Coggin 
Scholarship  in  Philosophy"  In- 
itial funding  for  this  honor 
comes  from  specified  gifts  to 
the  current  capital  campaign 
from  Drs.  John  Plecnik  and 
Anselm  Min.  colleagues  of  Ab- 
bot Walter  in  the  philosophy 
department. 

During  [uly,  Fr.  Raymond  at- 
tended the  Fiftieth  Wedding  An- 
niversary of  his  aunt  and  uncle, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Schu  in 
Lancaster,  NY.  He  also  attend- 
ed the  class  reunion  of  the  Class 
of  1938  of  St.  Mary's  High 
School,  Lancaster.  NY  and  of- 
fered Mass  for  the  group. 

Fr.  Ambrose  attended  a 
workshop  on  the  Rite  of  Chris- 
tian Initiation  of  Adults  spon- 
sored by  the  forum  of  the  North 
American  Catechumenate  of 
Owensboro,  Kentucky  in  mid- 
August. 

Fr.  Vincent  McGuire  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  in  the 
Abbey  Church  by  Bishop  Ed- 
ward Hermann,  retired  bishop 
of  Columbus,  Ohio  on  June  11, 
1988.  Father  Vincent  is  the  son 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  (ohn  McGuire. 
His  father  is  an  alumnus  of  Bel- 
mont Abbey  Prep  School. 


Brother  Gregory  continues 
to  live  in  the  Chi  Rho  House, 
center  for  Campus  Ministry,  with 
his  dog  Molly.  This  summer  he 
had  two  students  live  at  the 
house  so  that  they  could  save 
money  for  school. 

In  July  Bro.  Paul  participated 
in  the  PM  Magazine  Summer 
Breeze  5K  Race  Over  700  run- 
ners competed  including  other 
members  from  the  college  com- 
munity While  on  vacation,  he 
attended  the  BAC  Alumni  Reu- 
nion at  Ocean  County  Park.  He 
is  looking  forward  to  assisting 
the  Cross  Country  coach  this 
fall. 

During  the  secod  week  of 
June,  Fr.  Michael  attended  the 
2  5th  Annual  Institute  on  Sacred 
Scripture  at  Georgetown 
University. 

Fr.  Paschal  had  a  review 
published  in  Cistercian 
Studies;  wrote  the  regular  ar- 
chives column  for  an  issue  of 
Catholic  Library  World;  serv- 
ed as  one  of  the  judges  for  a 
scholarship  competition  in  the 
Performing  and  Literary  Arts; 
and  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Catholic  Library 
Association  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Archives 
Division. 

Many  are  the  activities  of  Fr. 
Nicholas.  Among  other  things 
he  continues  to  carry  a  full 
caseload  at  Catholic  Social  Ser- 
vices in  Charlotte.  He  also  at- 
tended a  week-long  workshop  at 
St.  Meinrad  Seminary  on 
"Spirituality  of  the  Mature 
Years";  gave  a  two-day  presen- 
tation on  "Death  and  Dying— 
A  Christian  Perspective"  to 
young  people  at  St.  Michael's 
Parish,  Gastonia;  gave  an  all-day 
retreat  for  parents  adopting 
their  second  child  from  Catholic 
Social  Services;   planned  and 


gave  a  retreat  to  widowed, 
separated,  and  divorced  per- 
sons; and  gave  a  workshop  on 
"Spirituality  and  the  Mid-Life 
Crisis"  to  the  Association  of 
Counselors  Concerned  About 
Religious  Values  at  the  Tower 
Club  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  spon- 
sored by  the  Counseling 
Department  at  UNCC. 

Fr.  Augustine  Ludwig  and 
Bro.  Eric  Haynes  have  now  of- 
ficially transferred  their  stabili- 
ty to  Belmont  Abbey  after  a 
vote  of  acceptance  by  the 
Chapter.  Both  serve  the  com- 
munity at  its  Priory  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.  While  on  an  extend- 
ed visit  to  Belmont  in  July,  Fr. 
Augustine  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  for  emergency  surgery 
for  a  ruptured  colon. 

Surgery:  Fr.  Arthur  had  a 
three-way  heart  bypass  on  |une 
14.  He  has  played  some  light 
tennis  recently  and  is  making 
rapid  recovery.  A  month  later 
Fr.  Francis  had  a  four-way 
bypass  Fr.  Bertrand  Pattision 
had  an  operation  for  a  cataract 
on  his  right  eye  on  August  3  and 
Fr.  Bernard  had  an  operation 
to  insert  an  artificial  hip  joint  on 
August  29.  Both  are  doing  well. 

Appointments:  Fr.  Lawrence 
Willis  as  Director  of  Formation, 
August  10,  and  Fr.  Kenneth 
Geyer  as  Head  Sacristan  of  the 
Abbey  Church,  September  1. 


Beauduin,  continued 

ecumenism  for  Revue  Benedictine 

in  1891-1896  and  outlined  a 
program.  In  1897  the  Pope 
entrusted  the  Greek  College  of 
Saint  Athanasius  to  the 
Benedictines.  In  1917  Benedict  XV 
separated  the  Congregation  for  the 
Oriental  Church  from  the 
Propaganda  and  established  the 
Pontifical  Oriental  Institute,  which 
was  also  entrusted  to  the 
Benedictines.  Pius  XI  was  especially 
concerned  for  Russia. 

Beauduin's  interest  in  the  Eastern 
Churches  dates  from  the  visit  in 
1920  of  the  Metropolitan  Andrew 
Szepticky  of  Lvov,  of  the  Ruthenian 
Church,  to  Mont-Cesar  and  even 
more  from  Szepticky's  lectures  at 
the  Pontifical  Oriental  Institute  in 
1922  and  1923.  While  teaching  in 
Rome  from  1921  to  1925,  Beauduin 
spent  much  time  at  the  Greek 
College  and  learned  that  among 
Orientalists  there  were  two 
approaches  to  the  question  of 
reunion:  organized  missionary 
activity  and  systematic  de- 
Latinization.  Beauduin  wanted  to 
undertake  a  monastic  experiment  in 
ecumenism,  and  Mercier  not  only 
supported  him  but  wrote  in  favor  of 
his  project  to  Pius  XI.  On  2 1  March 
1924  the  Pope  approved  the 
experiment  in  the  brief  Equidem 
Verba  addressed  to  the  Primate. 
Beauduin  was  authorized  to  leave 
Sant'  Anselmo  by  March  192  5.  The 
Primate  tried  to  discourage  the 
project  because  of  his  utter  lack  of 
confidence  in  Beauduin,  but  the 
Abbot  of  Mont-Cesar  promised 
Beauduin  his  cooperation. 

There  would  appear  strong  and 
often  disedifying  opposition  to 
Beauduin's  effort  to  found  a 
community  dedicated  to  unity,  but 
Vatican  Us  endorsement  of  an 
ecumenism  of  understanding  and 
dialogue       rather      than       of 


proselytizing  was  a  recognition  of 
the  validity  of  his  work.  Only  his 
Abbot,  Robert  de  Kerchove,  was 
solidly  behind  him.  Early  in  192  5 
Beauduin  briefly  visited  the  Ukraine 
to  clarify  certain  questions  that  had 
arisen. 

On  2  5  May  192  5  Beauduin  put  his 
plan  into  writing  in  Une  Oeuvre 
Monastique  pour  I  Union  des 
Eglises  He  sought  to  lay  the 
foundation  stones  for  a  long-term 
program:  long  psychological 
preparation  must  precede  true 
union.  He  directed  his  efforts 
toward  the  spiritual  leaders, 
because  proper  notions  had  to  filter 
down  through  them  to  the  people. 
The  purpose  of  his  monastic 
foundation  would  be  accomplished 
by  two  means:  an  indirect 
apostolate  of  prayer,  propaganda, 
and  study  and  a  direct  apostolate 
of  hospitality  with  temporary  stays 
in  Oriental  monasteries.  Each  monk 
had  to  be  imbued  with  a  Roman 
spirit,  an  Oriental  soul,  a  monastic 
regime,  and  a  Catholic  sense.  The 
monks  would  be  biritual. 

To  provide  the  desired  publicity 
Beauduin  in  the  fall  of  192  5 
arranged  a  series  of  ecumenical 
days  and  organized  conferences  in 
various  Belgian  educational 
institutes.  He  began  to  understand 
that  a  close  association  with  the 
Uniates  would  compromise  the 
question  of  unity,  and  so  he  sought 
to  disassociate  himself  from 
Szepticky.  In  October  192  5  he 
accepted  a  vacant  Carmelite 
monastery  at  Amay-sur-Meuse,  and 
the  foundation  followed  in 
December,  Beauduin  was  the  first 
prior.  The  novitiate  was  inaugurated 
on  14  September  1926,  with  five 
novices,  all  of  whom  were 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Beauduin's 
spirit  and  principles.  The  life  was 
one  of  real  poverty,  and  the  stress 
was  on  prayer,  manual  labor,  and 
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study.  No  one  was  excused  from  the 
labor,  and  Beauduin  himself 
performed  the  most  menial  tasks. 
Study  was  rigorous  and  thorough, 
and  the  table-reading  supplied 
possible  points  for  discussion  at 
recreation.  Matins,  Lauds,  and 
Vespers  were  sung,  Prime  and 
Compline  were  recited  in  choir,  and 
Terce,  sext,  and  None  were  recited 
privately  or  with  a  companion.  The 
Community  Mass  was  in  the 
Oriental  liturgy.  Eventually  the 
community  consisted  of  two  choirs, 
each  of  which  celebrated  its  own 
liturgy  integrally. 

In  April  1926  appeared  Irenikon 
a  monthly  review  for  furthering 
scholarly  competence.  Among  the 
first  subscribers  was  the  Nuncio  at 
Berlin,  Eugenio  Pacelli.  It  soon 
achieved  international  circulation 
and  renown,  but  it  also  aroused 
opposition  because  of  a 
misunderstanding  of  Beauduin's 
approach.  Many  English  Catholics, 
prominent  Roman  officials,  and  the 
Abbot  Primate  grew  ever  more 
alarmed,  and  in  January  1928 
appeared  the  encycliccal 
Mortalium  Animos.  in  which  Pius 
XI  vigorously  condemned  the 
theological  shallowness  of 
Protestant  ecumenical  efforts,  but 
the  Holy  See  officially  denied  that 
the  encyclical  was  intended  as  an 
attack  on  Amay.  At  the  same  time 
Beauduin's  secretary  and  financial 
administrator  embarrassed  him  and 
enabled  the  hostile  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  acuse  him  of 
mismanagement.  Beauduin  thought 
that  Rome  wanted  Amay  to  deal 
exclusively  with  Russia;  he  declared 
his  incompetence  in  regard  to 
Russification  and  offered  to  resign. 
To  his  great  surprise,  the  resignation 
was  accepted  on  12  December 
1928. 

Beauduin  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  received  by  Pius  XI  and  the 
Congregation  for  the  Oriental 
Church.  He  was  asked  to  visit  the 
Near  East  and  report 
to  the  Congregation.  After  a  visit  to 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  and  Austria, 
he  returned  to  Amay.  On  2  3 
September  1929  he  sailed  with 
Thomas  Becquet  from  Marseille; 
they  landed  at  Alexandria  on  28 
September,  visited  Cairo  and 
Heliopolis,  and  on  12  October 
proceeded  to  Palestine.  In  both 
Egypt  and  Palestine  they  found  that 
petty  rivalries  were  a  major  obstacle 
to  genuine  Christian  witness.  In 
Palestine  Beauduin  came  to  include 
Jews  and  Muslims  in  his  ecumenical 
embrace.  In  Januaary  1930  he 
began  his  return  to  Belgium  via 


Constantinople  and  Greece.  He  had 
learned  that  the  chief  obstacles  to 
unity  were  ignorance  of  one 
another  and  confusion  between 
Catholicism  and  Latinism. 

The  Russicum  had  been 
established  in  Rome  in  1929  to 
specialize  in  Oriental  theology, 
thereby  limiting  Amay  to  being  a 
center  for  initiation  into  the  Slavonic 
Rite.  A  decree  of  20  lanuary  1930 
ordered  that  all  monks  of  Amay 
must  study  the  Byzantine  Rite  and 
that  all  new  recruits  must  eventually 
pass  to  it.  Beauduin  arrived  back  at 
Amay  in  March  1930.  just  as 
Cardinal  Van  Roey  had  identified 
him  as  the  author  of  the  May  192  5 
paper.  On  6  April  the  Pontifical 
Commission  for  Russia,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Jesuit  Michel 
d'Herbigny,  became  independent  of 
the  Congregation  for  the  Oriental 
Church  and  began  to  interfere  in 
Amay's  affairs.  On  15  October  1930 
it  directed  Beauduin  to  leave  Amay, 
and  on  13  January  1931  it 
summoned  him  to  Rome  to  answer 
charges.  Pius  XI  wanted  to  clarify 
certain  issues  pertaining  to  Amay 
and  to  Beauduin.  but  the  Primate 
wanted  to  remove  Beauduin  from 
Amay  for  good,  and  in  d'Herbigny 
he  found  a  willing  collaborator. 
D'Herbigny  not  only  presided  at  the 
trial:  he  also  acted  as  prosecutor. 
He  was  determined  to  restrict 
Amay's  work  to  the  conversion 
of  Russia.  The  verdict,  rendered  on 
30  lanuary,  stated  that  Amay  must 
cease  to  exist  because  it  did  not 
conform  to  the  Holy  See's  idea  of 
an  ecumenical  monastery.  The 
decision  was  d'Herbigny's,  but  he 
tried  to  make  it  seem  to  come  from 
the  Pope.  When  he  realized  that  he 
had  been  used  by  the  Primate, 
d'Herbigny  revised  the  verdict: 
Amay  could  continue  and  Beauduin 
could  act  as  its  procurator  in  Rome. 
The  Apostolic  Visitor,  Abbot  Maur 
Etcheverry,  persuaded  Beauduin  to 
give  up  any  further  administrative 
involvement  in  the  affairs  of  Amay 
and  to  go  into  a  self-imposed  exile 
from  Belgium  for  a  few  years.  On  3 
January  1932  d'Herbigny  was 
stripped  of  all  power  for  having 
used  Pius  XI's  name  too  carelessly 
to  accomplish  his  own  ends.  On  30 
March  Cardinal  Pacelli,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  directed 
Beauduin  to  retire  to  En-Calcat  for 
two  years. 

In  this  very  austere  monastery 
Beauduin  was  asked  to  teach  liturgy 
and  dogma.  He  felt  at  home,  and 
no  expression  of  bitterness  ever 
escaped  him.  En-Calcat  showed  the 
depth  of  his  obedience  and 
humility  and  the  strength  of  his 


Christian  optimism.  He  left  En- 
Calcat  on  4  April  1934  and 
proceeded  to  Paris.  Many  persons 
were  now  reluctant  to  be  identified 
with  him,  but  he  advertised  for  a 
chaplaincy.  The  Olivetan 
Benedictines  of  Cormeilles-en- 
Parisis  responded.  He  stayed  with 
them  until  1938.  He  was  delighted 
with  the  nuns'  liturgical  sense  and 
interest  in  ecumenism,  and  soon 
the  convent  became  a  center  for 
private  ecumenical  retreats.  The 
Archbishop  of  Bourges  encouraged 
him  to  preach  retreats  for  priests 
and  seiminarians.  In  this  way  he 
formed  an  elite  who  would  initiate 
the  litrugical-pastoral  movement  in 
France. 

From  1939  to  1951  Beauduin  was 
chaplain  to  the  Religious  of  the 
Good  Savior  of  Caen  at  Chatou, 
who  conducted  a  boarding  school 
and  specialized  in  work  for  the  deaf. 
They  already  shared  his  love  of  the 
liturgy  and  together  they  endured 
the  uncertainties  of  World  War  II 
and  the  occupation.  In  1939  his 
monks  moved  from  Amay  to 
Chevetogne,  and  even  during  the 
war  he  contrived  to  visit  them.  His 
friend  Roncalli  became  Nuncio  in 
Paris  in  December  1944  and 
Beauduin  saw  him  often. 

Bishop  Raoul  Harscouet  of 
Chartres  was  one  of  Beauduin's 
staunchest  supporters  and  a  major 
catalyst  in  launching  the  French 
Liturgical  Movement.  Beauduin  laid 
the  foundation  by  means  of  clerical 
retreats  which  introduced  two 
virtually  unknown  themes:  liturgy 
and  ecumenism.  His  retreat  at 
Clamart  in  1942  led  to  the 
organizing  of  periodic  follow-up 
meetings  which  eventually 
developed  into  the  Centre  de 
Pastorale  Liturgique,  C.P.L., 
organized  on  20  May  1943.  Its 
sessions  began  in  January  1944. 
Aware  that  liturgical  reform  would 
be  achieved  only  if  the  clergy 
received  a  thorough  pastoral  and 
liturgical  formation,  the  founders 
published  La  Maison  Dieu  from 
194  5  "to  bring  the  whole  people  of 
God  to  the  authentic  source  of 
Christian  life,  the  liturgy,''  (p.204). 
Lex  Orandi  published  the 
proceedings  and  papers  of  the 
study  sessions  of  the  Centre  de 
Pastoral  Liturgique. 

From  1946  to  1949  Beauduin 
participated  in  the  official  meetings 
of  a  Catholic-Lutheran  group  and 
from  1946  to  1948  he  belonged  to 
a  group  of  Catholic-Orthodox 
scholars.  He  encouraged  the 
foundation  of  the  Protestant 
Monastery  of  Taize  in  1941.  In  1949 
continued  on  page  6 
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Augsburg  Press  has  come  out 
with  yet  another  psycho- 
theological  self-help  book  in  its 
Christian  Growth  Series.  These 
books  tend  to  be  short  and  sim- 
ple, focusing  on  and  expanding  a 
particular  concept  or  issue  in 
human  living.  In  so  doing,  the 
book  titles  tend  to  promise  a  bit 
more  than  they  deliver.  If  one 
picks  one  of  these  little  books  up 
with  the  idea  of  getting  some 
small  additional  glimpse  or  in- 
sight into  a  particular 
phenomenon  one  is  not  likely  to 
be  disappointed.  However,  like 
most  self-help  books  the  content 
tends  to  be  sketchy  and  lacking 
in  essential  substance.  If 
thoughtful  Christians  know 
anything,  they  know  that  the  ex- 
acting demands  of  the  gospels 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  narrowly 
conceived  formulae  or  steps  to 
be  followed.  Again,  getting  a 
grasp  on  the  issue,  finding  a  few 
insights  or  glimpses,  and  attemp- 
ting some  small  change  in  at- 
titude, perspective,  or  behavior 
would  certainly  be  enough  to  ac- 
complish  the  goals  of  such 
popular  spiritual  literature. 

William  Hulme,  who  writes  the 
Forward  to  this  particular  volume 
reminds  us  that,  "Christian  life- 
like all  life— is  dynamic.  It  has 
direction  and  involves  growth." 
He  goes  on  to  make  the  point 
that  we  are  always  moving,  but 
never  arriving.  Christians,  of 
course  know  that  such  growth  is 
not  completed  in  our  life-time.  It 
is  true  that  we  grow  in  our 
awareness  of  our  need  for 
growth.  Christian  growth  is,  after 
all,  patterned  after  the  crucifix- 
ion and  resurrection  of  lesus 


Christ.  In  providing  some 
background  content  for  the 
book,  Hulme  reiterates  what 
every  pragmatic  Christian  knows, 
and  that  is  that  the  experience  of 
Christian  growth  is  seldom 
steady  and  gradual.  The  way  up 
may  be  the  way  down.  The  new 
comes  out  of  the  death  of  the 
old. 

Peter  Steinke  is  both  a 
theologian  and  psychologist.  He 
attempts  to  bring  these  two 
disciplines  together  in  this  little 
book  dealing  with  discontent- 
ment and  the  overcoming  of 
dissatisfaction.  He  attempts  to 
help  the  reader  appreciate  the 
spiritual  quality  of  contentment, 
pointing  to  the  possible  ways  in 
which  we  contribute  to  our  own 
discontent  through  protective  il- 
lusions, wishful  thinking,  and 
utilization  of  a  victim  mentality. 
He  leads  the  reader  to  a  perspec- 
tive on  life  that  is  in  harmony  with 
a  fallen  world  and  with  the 
gospel  of  hope.  He  also  utilizes 
scripture  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
questionnaires  toward  the  back 
of  the  book  designed  to  help  the 
reader  to  assess  where  he  or  she 
may  be  presently  on  the  Christin 
lourney. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind, 
when  one  is  reading  this  little 
book,  that  psychology  cannot  do 
the  work  of  theology  and  visa 
versa.  Theological  speculation 
does  not  address  psychological 
symptoms  and  psychology,  be- 
ing reductionistic,  is  not  capable 
of  apprehending  broader 
theological  issues.  The  book  can 
be  thought  of  as  "a  help",  nothing 
more,  nothing  less. 

-Nicholas  Gibilisco,  O.S.B. 
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the  Holy  See  officially  authorized 
interconfessional  encounters. 

On  29  July  1950  Thomas  Becquet 
became  Prior  of  Chevetogne.  On  2 1 
November  Pius  XII.  through 
Montini.  congratulated  the  monks 
on  their  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 
Having  made  certain  that  no 
objections  would  be  raised, 
Becquet  summoned  Beauduin  to 
return  to  Chevetongne.  The  exile 
obeyed  in  1951.  In  the  same  year 
Ian  Willebrands  laid  the  foundation 
for  ecumenical  conferences  among 
Catholic  theologians. 

The  closing  years  of  Beauduin's 
life  must  have  been  very  exciting 
and  satisfying  to  him  and  his 
admirers,  for  in  them  began  the 
definitive  vindication  of  this 
prophet  and  his  views  of  the  liturgy, 
of  ecumenism,  and  of  ecclesiology. 
In  1943,  at  the  very  peak  of  World 
War  II,  Pius  XII  issued  the  encyclical 
Mystici  Corporis  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ.  It 
was  not  only  an  appeal  to  a  warring 
world;  it  laid  the  ground  for  a 
genuine  understanding  of  the 
liturgy.  The  great  encyclical  on  the 
liturgy,  Mediator  Dei .  appeared  in 
1947.  In  1948  the  Pope  set  up  the 
Commission  for  the  General 
Restoration  of  the  Liturgy.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  assign  interest  in 
the  liturgy  to  a  few  fanatics.  In  1951 
Pius  XII  restored  the  Easter  Vigil. 
Beauduin  was  especially  gratified 
by  this  important  step  and  made 
further  proposals  of  reform.  The 
entire  Holy  Week  Liturgy  was 
restored  in  1955.  and  in  1956  was 
held  the  First  International 
Congress  of  Pastoral  Liturgy.  In 
1958  the  Holy  See  urged  the  active 
participation  of  the  laity  in  the 
Mass.  The  Liturgical  Institute  of  Trier 
had  been  established  in  1947,  and 
by  1964  there  were  three  more— 
those  of  Sant'  Anselmo.  the  Institut 
Catholique,  and  Louvain.  The 
opening  chapter  of  Vatican  Us 
Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Litrugy 
is  deeply  influenced  by  Beauduin, 
and  most  members  of  that  Council's 
Liturgy  Commission  were  his 
friends  or  admirers.  He  'died 
before  the  council  actually 
assembled,  but  his  disciples  would 
enshrine  many  of  his  most 
cherished  ecumenical  and 
ecclesiological  principles  in  the 
documents  of  Vatican  II"  (p.213). 

Beauduin  took  as  active  a  part  in 
the  community  life  at  Chevetogne 
as  his  age  and  advancing  paralysis 
would  permit.  In  1957  Cardinal 
Tisserant  visited  Chevetogne  to 
thank  Beauduin  officially  for  his 


work  for  unity.  Cardinal  Roncalli 
publicly  declared  his  debt  to 
Beauduin  in  regard  to  an 
understanding  of  the  important  of 
ecumenism.  Beauduin  declared  that 
Roncalli  would  be  the  next  Pope 
and  that  he  would  convoke  a 
council  for  the  reunion  of  the 
Church.  Since  1907  he  had  urged  a 
council  to  complete  the  work  of 
Vatican  I  and  to  deal  with  modern 
crises.  And  so  he  was  keenly  excited 
when  on  2  5  January  1959  John 
XXIII  announced  that  he  would 
convoke  such  a  council. 

On  11  January  1960  Lambert 
Beauduin,  totally  paralyzed,  passed 
from  this  life.  Roger  Aubert  said: 
"No  one  has  played  a  more  decisive 
role  in  the  birth  of  Catholic 
ecumenism  because  he  knew  how 
to  conceive  ecumenical  activity  in 
a  clearly  theological  perspective" 
(pp.235  f.).  He  had  indirectly  paved 
the  way  for  a  full  recognition  of  the 
lay  state  and  its  role  in  and 
contribution  to  the  life  of  the 
Church  by  seeking  to  reintegrate 
the  liturgy  into  its  rightful  place  in 
every  Christian's  life.  Asceticism,  he 
said,  is  living  the  gospel  message 
of  love  in  community:  every 
Christian  is  called  to  this  vocation 
of  true  Christian  asceticism.  It  is  the 
only  path  to  true  human  fulfillment. 
-Anselm  G.  Biggs,  O.S.B. 
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On  the  Dignity 

and  Vocation 

of  Women 

A  wise  man  indeed  is  our  Holy 
Father,  lohn  Paul  11.  His  apostolic 
letter,  "Mulieris  Dignatorium" 
(On  the  Dignity  and  Vocation  of 
Women)  was  dated  at  the  closing 
of  the  Marian  Year  —  August  1 5. 
1988.  How  appropriate! 

The  document  is  divided  into 
31  parts.  Each  deals  with  topics 
of  concern  to  women  —  from  the 
thought-provoking  intro- 
duction to  its  conclusion. 

Beginning  with  the  history  of 
man  as  related  in  Genesis,  we 
find  a  very  clear  explanation  of 
the  creation  of  man  and  woman. 
The  pope  states  they  were 
created  equally  "in  God's  image.'' 
In  referring  to  original  sin,  the 
Holy  Father  states  that  our  first 
parents'  fall  'did  not  mean  that 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God 
was  destroyed  but  was 
obscured.'' 

He  points  out  that  it  was  a 
woman  — Mary— who  gave 
mankind  its  opportunity  for 
redemption  when  she  said  "Yes" 
to  the  angel  and  thus  "the  word 
was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us."  By  God's  choice  and 
Mary's  assent,  womanhood 
reached  its  pinnacle.  All 
womankind  shares  in  the  favor 
given  to  Mary  and  her  title  "The 
Mother  of  God." 

Indeed  the  Church  does  honor 
Mary  as  ever-sinless  and  ever- 
virgin.  The  Holy  Father  yet 
widens  our  perspective  on  Mary 
as  mother.  He  avoids  the  idea, 
present  wittingly  or  unwittingly 
in  some  circles,  that  motherhood 
is  somehow  "less  holy"  than 
consecrated  virginity.  He  shows 
that  married  love  and  celibacy 
are  equally  high  callings  and  gifts 
from  God. 

"Virginity  and  motherhood  co- 
exist in  her,"  the  Holy  Father 
writes.  "They  do  not  mutually 
exclude  one  another  or  place 
limits  on  each  other.  Indeed  the 
person  of  the  Mother  of  God 
helps  everyone— especially 
women— to  see  how  these  two 


vocations  of  women  as  persons 
explain  and  complement  each 
other." 

The  pope  acknowledges  the 
biological  function  of  women  as 
child-bearers,  but  he  doesn't 
stop  there.  Instead,  he  says  that 
merely  viewing  women  as  baby- 
making  machines  would  paint  a 
"restricted  picture"  that  reflects 
a  materialistic  world-view. 

He  acknowledges  the  price 
women  pay  for  the  chance  to 
create  life  with  their  husbands. 

"Parenthood,  even  though  it 
belongs  to  both,  is  realized  more 
fully  in  the  woman,  especially  in 
the  prenatal  period,"  he  writes. 
"It  is  the  woman  who  'pays' 
directly  for  this  shared 
generation,  which  literally 
absorbs  the  energy  of  her  body 
and  soul. 

"It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
the  man  be  fully  aware  that  in 
their  shared  parenthood  he 
owes  a  special  debt  to  the 
woman."  The  radical  feminists 
who  regularly  criticize  the  pope 
should  ponder  these  words. 

The  pope  does  encourage 
men  and  women  to  give  their 
lives  to  the  church  as  religious. 
But  he  reaffirms  that  only  men 
should  be  ordained  to  the 
priesthood.  He  doesn't  dwell  on 
this,  as  the  media  would  have  us 
believe,  but  points  out  that  Christ 
called  only  men  as  apostles. 

Nevertheless,  the  pope  shows 
that  women  have  had  an 
important  share  in  the  Church's 
life  and  that  "all  baptized 
persons,  men  and  women,  share 
in  the  priesthood  of  the  faithful." 

Again,  feminists  might  be 
disappointed.  But  the  pope 
notes  that  the  church  didn't  have 
its  original  model  in  the  apostles. 
Instead,  it  is  Mary  of  Nazareth 
whom  he  calls  the  "figure  of  the 
Church." 

While  lesus  walked  on  the 
earth,  his  apostles  erred, 
wavered  and— in  one 
memorable  case— even  denied 
the  Lord,  Mary  didn't.  The  church 
might  be  one  and  apostolic 
because  of  Peter,  but  it  is  holy 
because  of  Mary. 

If  men  and  women  read  this 


Father  Timothy  Kelly,  O.S.B. 

Administrator  Assumes  Office 


Fr.  Timothy  Kelly,  O.S.B.,  a 
monk  and  priest  of  St.  lohn's 
Abbey.  Collegeville,  Min- 
nesota, has  accepted  ap- 
pointment as  administrator  of 
Belmont  Abbey  He  assumed 
his  duties  February  10. 

The  new  administrator  is 
familiar  with  the  work  and 
values  of  Benedictine  col- 
leges as  well  as  with  monastic 
formation.  In  Minnesota,  Fr. 
Timothy  has  served  as  novice 
master  in  the  monastery  and 
as  a  member  of  the  St.  lohn 


University  faculty.  In  addition 
he  has  had  pastoral  ex- 
perience in  Mexico,  the 
Bahamas  and  South  Bronx, 
NYC.  He  has  also  been  engag- 
ed in  much  retreat  and  con- 
ference work. 

As  administrator,  54-year- 
old  Fr.  Timothy  will  have  all 
the  duties  of  both  the  Abbot 
of  the  monastery  and 
Chancellor  of  the  college.  He 
will  hold  office  until  the 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey 
wish  to  elect  the  new  Abbot. 


document  honestly,  they  won't 
believe  the  portrayal  by  some  of 
the  pope  as  an  old  man  who 
keeps  his  head  in  the  sand, 
having  no  idea  of  life  in  the  real 
world. 

This  document  should  put  that 
notion  to  rest.  The  Holy  Father 
shows  deep  understanding  for 
women  in  all  walks  of  life  and 
circumstances— from  the  harrow- 
ed women  of  today  to  the 
adulterous  woman  referred  to  in 
the  gospel. 

Indeed,  the  pope  raises  a  high 
standard  for  women,  but  he  also 
challenges  the  church  to  the 


higher  obligation  of  compassion, 
forgiveness  and  love.  He  meets 
that  challenge  himself  through 
his  empathy  for  the  female  sex 
and  the  urgency  to  have  women 
follow  the  Blessed  Mother  as  she 
followed  Christ. 

That  admonishment  is 
especially  imperative  in  an  age 
where  women  seek  fulfillment 
but  lose  their  femininity,  which  is 
a  gift  from  God. 

Everyone  should  read  this 
important  document. 

—Julia  McDonnell 


GREAT  BENEDICTINES 


Gertrude  More  and  the 
Benefits  of  Spiritual  Direction 


When  Mary  TUdor  expired  in 
15  58.  she  carried  with  her  the 
nascent  hopes  of  the  newly  re- 
established Catholic  Church  in 
England.  The  new  queen, 
Elizabeth,  was  driven  by  Pius  V's 
bull  nullifying  her  pretensions  to 
the  throne  to  allow  new 
outbreaks  of  persecution  against 
the  Old  Faith.  During  the 
following  two  centuries  the 
practice  of  Catholicism  was 
illegal  as  the  English  national 
character  became  fully  tied  to 
the  Anglican  sect. 

Recusants  were  faced  with  an 
interesting  dilemma.  Although 
the  persecutions  were  only 
sporadic,  and  rarely  touched 
members  of  the  upper  classes, 
Catholicism,  once  detected, 
effectively  closed  the  door  on 
many  careers.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
both  the  vitality  and  integrity  of 
English  Catholicism  that  it 
endured  in  the  face  of  this  more 
insidious  form  of  oppression. 

English  religious  orders  fled  en 
masse  to  the  Continent;  the 
Benedictines  found  their 
particular  refuge  in  France.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  was  a  move  to 
restore  the  Benedictine  life  for 
English  women.  The  male 
monastic  life  had  continued 
(albeit  by  a  direct  act  of 
Providence)  without 

interruption,  but  the  rich 
tradition  of  English 

Benedictinism  for  women  had 
languished. 

Father  Benet  (ones,  himself  a 
Benedictine,  recruited  nobly 
born  women  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  new  foundation. 
He  served  as  house  chaplain  to 
the  More  family  in  Essex.  The 
family,  which  traced  descent 
directly  from  the  martyr  Thomas 
More,  had  an  exceptionally 
gifted  prospect  to  offer  him. 
Helen  More  (b.  1606),  the  elder 
daughter,  a  great-great 
granddaughter  of  Saint  Thomas, 
was  attractive  both  in  personality 
and  physical  charms,  and 
extremely  well  educated  to 
complete  the  bargain. 


The  only  hitch  to  the  plan 
seemed  to  be  that  Helen  herself 
was  unsure  that  she  in  fact 
possessed  a  religious  vocation. 
She  apparently  agreed  to  the 
venture  out  of  a  combination  of 
filial  piety  and  a  desire  not  to 
offend  Father  lones.  The 
weakness  of  her  initial 
commitment  was  to  have  serious 
consequences. 

In  1623  Helen  and  eight  other 
candidates  left  England,  and 
after  a  sojourn  in  the  Low 
Countries,  arrived  in  Cambray. 
On  31  December  1623,  Helen 
was  clothed  as  Sister  Gertrude. 
At  the  same  ceremony  Sister 
Catherine  Gascoigne  received 
the  habit.  They  were  to  be  the 
dominant  figures  in  the  early  life 
of  the  new  community. 

Problems  developed  almost 
immediately.  Three  English  nuns 
from  a  house  in  Brussels  had 
been  sent  to  instruct  the  novices 
in  the  spiritual  life.  As  was  then 
normal,  they  imparted  a  system 
of  formal  meditation  similar  to 
the  Ignatian.  Despite  the  efficacy 
of  such  a  system  in  other 
Counter-Reformation  religious 
houses,  it  failed  to  arouse  the 
spiritual  fervour  of  the  Cambray 
nuns.  It  was  especially  disastrous 
for  Gertrude  More,  who  felt 
purposeless  in  an  environment 
she  did  not  fully  understand. 

The  juridical  superior  of  the 
community  next  assigned  them 
a  new  monk  as  a  chaplain,  and  in 
July  1624,  Father  Augustine 
Baker  arrived.  He  too  was  native 
English,  and  shortly  before  his 
assignment  to  Cambray  had  had 
a  conversion  experience,  one 
which  both  deepened  his 
Christian  belief  and  turned  him 
toward  contemplative  prayer  as 
the  main  mode  of  expression. 

Sister  Gertrude  was  not 
impressed  by  Baker,  and  he 
knew  it.  She  ridiculed  his  ideas 
and  did  much  to  try  to  discredit 
his  work  within  the  community. 
At  the  same  time,  she  was 
sensible  to  the  shambles  that 
characterized  her  interior  life,  if  it 
could  be  said  to  exist  at  all. 


Under  these  conditions  she 
made  her  solmen  vows  in  162  5. 
She  thus  became  Dame 
Gertrude.  Her  troubled  state 
continued  into  solemn  vows,  and 
led  her  into  harsh  words  with  her 
abbess,  and  feelings  of  isolation 
from  the  community. 

At  length  she  turned  to  Baker 
for  assistance,  he  who  she  had  so 
often  ridiculed.  Within  a  few 
short  weeks  his  counsel  had 
effected  a  radical  volte  face  for 
Gertrude  More,  and  firmly 
established  her  relationship  with 
God.  His  advocacy  of  simplicity 
of  prayer  for  so  complex  a 
personality  was  fraught  with  risk, 
but  in  the  end  proved  brilliantly 
successful.  Her  life,  which  had 
hitherto  lacked  focus,  abruptly 
shifted  toward  its  new  direction, 
the  Divine.  All  things  in  her  life,  all 
thoughts,  actions  and  prayers, 
were  to  be  judged  against  her 


vows  and  God.  Dame  Gertrude 
herself  neatly  summed  it  up 
when  she  wrote:  "Consider  your 
call/That's  all  in  all." 

In  order  to  practice  this 
precept,  Dame  Gertrude  began  a 
series  of  personal  mortifications 
which  continued  until  her  death. 
Father  Baker's  counsel  did  not 
represent  Quietism,  either. 
Dame  Gertrude's  monastic  life 
was  far  too  robust  to  permit  this 
danger  to  arise,  and  her  practice 
of  Baker's  precepts  were  tied 
firmly  to  the  observance  of  the 
Rule  of  Saint  Benedict.  Her 
writings  amply  demonstrate 
Benedictine  common  sense  tied 
to  a  profound  spirituality. 

Dame  Gertrude  and  Dame 
Catherine  Gascoigne  were 
Baker's  foremost  adherents 
within  the  burgeoning 
community.  By  1632  Dame 
Catherine  had  become  abbess,  a 
position  which  she  held  until 
1673.  In  that  same  year  (1632), 
certain  members  of  the  Church 
hierarchy  mounted  a  charge  of 
heresy  against  Baker.  The  two 
Cambray  nuns  were  ordered  to 
write  out  descriptions  of  their 
personal  prayer  techniques. 
Though  the  styles  of  the 
documents  reflected  the 
personalities  of  the  two  nuns 
(Dame  Gertrude  was  far  more 
loquacious),  they  served  as 
sufficient  evidence  to  clear  Baker 
of  the  charge. 

Sadly,  Dame  Gertrude  did  not 
live  to  see  Baker  vindicated.  She 
died  in  the  spring  of  1632,  atthe 
age  of  26. 

The  small  but  enduring  corpus 
of  her  work  gives  ample 
testimony  to  the  strength  of  her 
vocation.  It  also  reinforces  (and 
at  the  time,  reintroduced)  the 
concept  of  a  Benedictine 
spiritual  director  as  someone 
who  assists  his  charge  in  opening 
himself  to  the  workings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  whose  work  is  so 
much  in  evidence  in  the  life  of 
Dame  Gertrude  More. 

—Anonymous 


Spiritual  Classics 

The  Prayers  of  Catherine  of  Siena 


Catherine  of  Siena  (1347-1380) 
infuses  doctrine  and  faith  with 
a  poet's  soul.  She  does  not  de- 
pend on  flowers  or  sugar  to  ex- 
press her  love  of  God.  She  is 
more  inclined  toward  a  lean,  raw 
passion.  This  quality  has 
preserved  the  vitality  of  her 
writings  for  more  than  six  hun- 
dred years. 

The  least  studied  of  her  works 
is  an  extraordinary  classic  of 
Christian  spirituality.  It  is  an  an- 
thology of  the  prayers  from  her 
last  four  years,  now  available  in 
a  crystalline,  English  translation. 
|The  Prayers  of  Catherine  of 
Siena.  Edited  and  translated  by 
Sister  Suzanne  Noffke,  O.P.  New 
York:  Paulist  Press,  1983.  $9.95 
in  original  paperback. | 

Saint  Catherine's  prayers 
might  better  be  termed  "aspira- 
tions". She  proposed  no 
method,  no  technique  for  turn- 
ing to  God.  The  prayers  spring 
from  the  heart;  they  are  spark- 
ed by  God,  and  fueled  by  her 
love.  Her  wholesome  and 
positive  faith  lends  a  fascinating 
perspective.  Catherine  is  not 
one  to  mourn  her  distance  from 
the  Lord.  How  could  that  be  an 
issue  when  He  has  taken  on  our 
flesh,  embraced  us  with 
redemption,  and  left  us  His 
Church  to  comfort  and  nurture 
us  toward  His  side  in  Heaven? 
It  is  impossible  to  read 
Catherine's  prayers  without  be- 
ing reminded  of  the  truth  of 
what  we  believe,  and  of  the  fact 
that  faith  responds  to  the  reali- 
ty of  God. 

Most  of  the  prayers  were  first 


offered  after  Mass,  so  many  are 
tied  to  specific  litrugical  com- 
memorations (Lenten  Sundays, 
Annunciation,  Saint  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  the  Conversion  of  Saint 
Paul,  etc.),  Thus  they  have  a  par- 
ticularly strong  consciousness 
of  the  Church.  Even  in  private 
prayer,  Catherine  is  stimulated 
by  the  provisions  God  has  made 
for  her  and  for  all  humanity. 
There  are  ordinary  avenues  for 
turning  to  Him.  This  does  not 
mitigate  her  personal  course  to 
God;  it  vivifies  it.  I  "experience 
You  through  love's  affection," 
she  says. 

There  is  also  an  interesting 
perspective  in  the  petitions  in 
these  prayers.  Catherine  is  very 
conscious  of  humanity's 
transformation  through  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Son.  This,  she 
proposes,  provides  a  constant 
avenue  for  the  renewal  of 
redemptive  labors.  Christ  open- 
ed the  doors  between  Divinity 
and  humanity.  But  she  does  not 
merely  ask  God  to  draw  her  in, 
or  make  her  virtuous.  Instead 
she  implores  Him  to  cure  her 
weakness,  to  let  her  see  when 
His  work  awaits  attention,  so 
she  may  "be  roused  to  pick  it  up 
courageously." 

The  prayers  in  this  splendid 
English  translation  possess  a 
pellucid  and  powerful  spirituali- 
ty; the  effect  is  inspiring  and 
stimulating.  These  prayers  of 
Saint  Catherine  of  Siena  are  as 
alive  and  vital  today  as  when 
they  were  first  uttered. 

—Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 
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Quodlibet 

Since  our  last  issue,  Abbot 
Peter  Stragand  has  resigned 
his  post  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  an  interim  administrator.  (See 
article,  p.  1). 

A  few  years  ago  the  communi- 
ty established  a  scholarship  at 
Belmont  Abbey  College  to  be 
known  as  the  Crescat  Scholar- 
ship. This  scholarship  is  to  be 
awarded  to  a  graduate  of  a 
Benedictine  high  school.  The 
committee  set  up  to  administer 
this  award  has  announced  that 
Mr  Otto  Schwalb  III  of  Savan 
nah,  Georgia  is  the  first  recipient 
of  this  grant.  Mr.  Schwalb  will 
enroll  as  a  freshman  this  fall. 

Fr.  Paschal  Baumstein  has  an 
article  on  Anselm  of  Bee  in  the 
Autumn  1988  issue  of  Faith  and 
Reason  He  is  also  a  reader  for  a 
manuscript  to  be  published  by 
the  Liturgical  Press  of  Col- 
legeville,  Minnesota. 

The  Senior  Citizens  organiza- 
tion of  St.  Michael's  parish, 
Gastonia,  invited  Fr.  Bertrand 
Pattison  to  show  his  recently 
completed  documentary  on  the 
cathedrals  of  England.  Father 
showed  the  first  half  in  mid- 
December  and  the  second  half  in 
mid-January. 

Our  eldest  member,  Fr. 
Sebastian  Doris,  spent  several 
days  in  the  hospital  in  January 
due  to  an  attack  of  gallstones.  He 
is  now  back  with  us  and  feeling 
much  better. 

We  enjoyed  having  Bro.  Justin 


Needham  with  us  for  a  few 
weeks  during  the  break  between 
semesters.  Bro.  Justin  will  be  or- 
dained deacon  on  lune  10  at  Bel- 
mont Abbey. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  our 
readers,  the  library  committee 
has  been  able  to  install  a 
microfiche  reader  in  our 
monastic  library.  This  will  give 
the  community  access  to  many 
periodicals  heretofore  unavail- 
able to  it. 

Fr.  Raymond  Geyer  and  Fr. 
Andrew  Vollkommer  have 
moved  into  a  newly  purchased 
rectory  on  Sherwood  Lane  in 
Gastonia.  The  new  rectory  is 
about  four-fifths  of  a  mile  from 
St.  Michael's  church.  The  living 
quarters  in  the  old  rectory  will  be 
used  for  additional  office  space 
for  parish  functions. 

Priors  Arthur  Pendleton  (Bel- 
mont) and  Benedict  McDer- 
mott  (Richmond)  both  attended 
the  Abbots  and  Priors  Workshop 
at  St.  loseph  Abbey,  Louisiana, 
lanuary  29  to  February  3. 

Fr.  Ambrose  Keefe  and  Bro. 
Robert  Stone  participated  in  a 
workshop  on  sexuality  given 
lanaury  20-22  at  Holy  Trinity 
Seminary  in  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland.  Sr.  Maria  Reickelman, 
M.M.,  conducted  the  program 
for  the  Inter-Novitiate 
Conference. 

We  ask  the  continued  prayers 
of  all  our  faithful  readers  as  Fr. 
Timothy  Kelly  assumes  leader- 
ship of  our  community. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Denise  Larder  Carmody,  Biblical  Women.  Contemporary 
Reflections  on  Scriptural  Texts.  New  York:  The 
Crossroad  Publishing  Company,  1988.  pp.  168.  $10.95 
ISBN  0-8245-0892-0 


The  book  consists  of  24  brief 
reflections  on  texts  - 1 2  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  and  12  from 
the  New  Testament  —  dealing 
with  the  individual  women, 
women  in  general  and  female  im- 
agery of  God,  The  diversity  of 
selection  represents  well  the 
diversity  of  the  different  sections 
making  up  the  two  major  divi- 
sions of  the  Bible.  There  is  a 
preface  and  a  general  introduc- 
tion and  conclusion  to  the  entire 
work  as  well  as  an  introduction  to 
each  of  the  two  major  sections  of 
the  book.  The  work  concludes 
with  an  appendix  giving  textual 
references  to  24  further  texts  of 
Scripture  dealing  with  women 
and  a  bibliography  of  selected 
titles  dealing  with  biblical  studies 
and  studies  in  women's 
liberation. 

The  book  is  directed  to  a 
general  audience  and  requires 
no  specialized  preparation  in 
scriptural  studies.  Notes  are  kept 
to  a  bare  minimum.  The  author's 
style  and  her  passion  for  her  sub- 
ject draw  the  reader  along  easily 
from  one  reflection  to  another. 
Throughout  each  of  the  24 
reflections,  the  author  is  faithful 
to  her  stated  intention  "to  ex- 
plain the  background  and  con- 
text of  the  particular  passage 
under  consideration"  and  "to 
suggest  what  the  passage  might 
mean  (imply,  stimulate,  reveal) 
for  present-day  feminists,  both 
female  and  male."  The  book  is 
suitable  for  use  in  discussion 
groups  and  questions  for  discus- 
sion are  given  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  reflection. 

The  author  is  chair  of  the 
religion  faculty  at  the  University 
of  Tulsa.  She  is  the  co-author  of 
introductions  to  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  and  the  author 
of  books  and  articles  dealing 
with  feminist  spirituality, 
theology  and  women's  issues  in 
the  church. 

Since  1  am  a  specialist  neither 
in  Scripture  nor  in  feminist 


issues,  1  offer  my  evaluation  of 
the  book  rather  as  tentative 
observations  than  as  a  definitive 
judgment.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
value  of  the  book  is  the  fresh 
look  it  takes  at  various  biblical 
women  and  their  remarkable  ac- 
tivity in  spite  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  man's  world  of 
biblical  society.  In  pointing  out 
the  various  cultural  prejudices 
built  into  these  accounts,  in 
highlighting  instances  of 
feminine  imagery  used  for  the 
divine  and  in  emphasizing  jesus' 
freedom  in  his  relations  with 
women.  Carmody  provides  a 
timely  check  on  those  who 
would  equate  the  subordination 
of  women  and  divine  revelation. 
Furthermore,  her  reflections  on 
each  text  provide  a  provocative 
reminder  that  the  biblical  text 
can  be  approached  from  many 
angles  and  that  the  richness  of 
God's  Word  allows  for  a  variety  of 
meanings.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  however,  that  these  mean- 
ings are  the  fruit  of  an  encounter 
of  the  individual  (in  this  case  Car- 
mody) with  the  text  and  are  not 
to  be  seen  as  an  attempt  to  ex- 
egete  the  original  meaning  of  the 
text.  Such  an  approach  can  be  a 
valid  use  of  Scripture  in  the 
church. 


Such  a  use  of  Scripture 
necessarily  has  an  inherent 
danger,  viz.  that  of  presenting  a 
highly  personal  approach  as  the 
objective  meaning  of  the  text. 
On  several  occasions,  1  would 
question  whether  Carmody  does 
not  read  more  into  the  text  than 
is  actually  there.  The  motives 
given  to  the  women  "looking  on 
from  afar"  (ML  27: 5  5  -  pp.  97-98) 
at  the  Crucifixion  are  a  good 
spiritual  meditation  but  are  not 
found  in  the  text  of  Matthew.  The 
same  can  be  said  for  the  motives 
presented  for  the  Samaritan 
woman  at  the  well  (lohn  4:39  -  p. 
106).  In  answering  her  own  ques- 
tion as  to  what  Priscilla  (Acts 
18:26)  might  counsel  her  sisters 

today  (pp.  123-124),  one  can  ask 
on  what  grounds  Carmody 
chooses  to  put  the  text  of  Gal. 
5:1  instead  of,  say,  I  Cor.  14:34, 
into  Priscilla's  mouth.  The  actual 
text  of  Acts  gives  no  hint  either 
way.  Her  characterization  of 
lesus'  "exalted  status  and  honor 
he  bore  as  the  leader  of  a  new 
religious  movement"  (p.  109) 
does  not  seem  to  fit  with  the 
gospel.  Although  the  Bible 
demands  interpretation  if  its 
truth  is  properly  to  be 
understood,  the  impression  is 
sometimes  given  here  that  the 
Word  of  God  is  subject  to  the 
demands  of  feminism  rather 
than  vice  versa. 

I  would  question,  too,  whether 
the  author's  various  stands  in 
favor  of  women's  ordination  ac- 
tually contribute  anything  to  the 
discussion  of  this  important 
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issue.  Does  Leviticus  15:19  real- 
ly provide  a  valid  text  for  the 
discussion  of  New  Testament 
priesthood  (pp.  19-20)?  Does 
Deborah's  charismatic  office,  I 
ably  presented  in  the  book, 
justify  the  jump  to  the  question 
of  institutional  office  and  power 
(p.  30)?  Finally,  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  gratuitous  attack  on  the 
American  bishops  (pp.  75-76) 
with  regard  to  this  question  is 
petulant,  in  part  simply  untrue 
and,  in  any  case,  entirely  out  of 
place  in  the  text. 

The  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
approach  to  the  Bible  texts,  the 
variety  of  whose  interpretation  is 
too  easily  overlooked.  Its 
reminder  of  the  cultural  condi- 
tioning of  scriptural  texts  on 
women  is  a  good  contribution  to 
the  struggle  for  the  recognition 
of  women's  rights  in  the  church. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
author's  obvious  concern  for 
women's  rights  was  not  matched 
in  this  instance  by  a  treatment  of 
the  properly  theological  issues 
which  could  have  contributed  to 
the  necessary  discernment  in 
such  areas  as  women's  access  to 
institutional  office  in  the  church. 
-Placid  Solari,  O.S.B. 
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Benedictines 

Leave  Gastonia 

Parish 

Bishop  Donoghue  has  in- 
dicated that  a  diocesan  priest 
will  be  installed  as  Pastor  in  St. 
Michael's  Parish,  Gastonia,  thus 
ending  a  relationship  of  89  years 
with  the  Benedictines  of  Bel- 
mont Abbey.  Fr.  Raymond  Geyer, 
O.S.B.,  pastor,  will  return  to  the 
Abbey  to  take  up  a  new  assign- 
ment there.  Fr.  Andrew  Vollkom- 
mer,  O.S.B.  will  remain  at  St. 
Michael's  as  parochial  assistant. 

It  was  Fr.  Melchoir  Reichert 
who,  from  1900-1903,  worked  to 
prepare  for  the  establishment  of 
St.  Michael's.  The  honor  roll  of 
Benedictine  pastors  includes  the 
following:  Fr.  lames  Buchholz 
(1903-19081;  Fr.  Eugene  Egan 
(1908-19101;  Fr.  Augustine  Ecker 
(1910-19161;  Fr.  Melchoir  Reichert 
(1916-192  5);  Fr.  Walter  O'Brien, 
first  resident  pastor  (192  5-1 93 2); 
Fr.  Gerard  Rettger  (1932-1934); 
Fr.  Cuthbert  Allen  (January  to 
September,  1934);  Fr.  Jerome 
Finn  (1934-1935);  Fr.  Cuthbert 
Allen  (1935-1936);  Fr.  Alphonse 
Buss  (1936-1944);  Fr.  Gregory 
Eichenlaub  (1944-1973);  Fr.  Ber- 
nard Rosswog  (1973-1978);  Fr. 
James  Solari  (1978-1983);  and  Fr. 
Raymond  Geyer  (1983-1989). 


"It  was  Fr.  Melchoir 
Reichert  who,  from 
1900-1903,  worked  to 
prepare  for  the  establish- 
ment of  St.  Michael's." 


In  addition  to  the  above  nam- 
ed men  the  following  have  serv- 
ed as  assistants  in  the  parish:  Fr. 
Bernard  Rosswog  (1958-1960); 
Fr.  Benedict  McDermott 
(1971-1972);  Fr.  Kieran  Neilson 
(1972-1973);  Fr.  Donald  Scales 
(1975-1980);  Fr.  Placid  Solari 
(1980-1982);  and  Fr.  Andrew 
Vollkommer  (1986-1987,  1988 
-present). 

We  may  be  gone,  but  we  hope 
we  will  not  be  forgotten. 
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The  Alpha.  Fr.  Melchoir  Reichert, 
O.S.B.,  first  pastor  of  St.  Michael's, 
Gastonia. 


The  Omega.  Fr.  Raymond  Geyer, 
O.S.B.,  last  Benedictine  pastor.  St. 
Michael's  Gastonia. 


Father  Lawrence  Appointed 
Novice  Master 


On  August  10,  1988,  Father 
Lawrence  Roger  Willis,  O.S.B.,  a 
native  of  Greensboro,  NC  and  a 
27-year  veteran  of  monastic  life, 
was  appointed  Novice  Master  at 
Belmont  Abbey  Father  Sebas- 
tian Doris,  O.S.B.,  the  oldest  living 
monk  at  Belmont  Abbey,  was  his 
Novice  Master. 

Father  Lawrence  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  larvis  Willis  of 
Gastonia,  NC.  He  has  a  younger 
brother,  Alan  Willis,  of  Winston- 
Salem,  NC,  and  a  niece, 
Stephanie  Louise  Willis,  a 
freshman  at  UNC-Greensboro. 
Both  sides  of  his  family  have 
been  residents  of  North  Carolina 
for  many  generations.  Father 
Lawrence  counts  among  his 
ancestors  "King"  Roger  Moore, 
the  founder  of  Orton  Plantation 
near  Wilmington,  and  William 
Howard  of  Ocracoke  Island,  who 
was  Quartermaster  to  the  legen- 
dary Blackbeard  and  who  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  hanged  for 
piracy. 

Father  Lawrence,  a  Christian  in 
the  Protestant  tradition  from  in- 
fancy, embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  when  a  junior  at 


Reynolds  High  School  in 
Winston-Salem.  His  interest  in 
the  Catholic  Church  began  when 
he  was  nine  years  old.  He,  as  a 
child,  read  a  Walt  Disney  adven- 
ture of  Donald  Duck  and  The  Old 
Castle's  Secret,  which  led  him  "to 
become  very  interested  in  the 
clash  between  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  her  rival  cousin, 
Elizabeth  of  England."  To  this 
day,  he  considers  Mary  Stuart 
"my  spiritual  sweetheart." 

Father  Lawrence  experienced 
his  first  encounter  with  Benedic- 
tines through  a  book  he  found 
on  the  shelves  of  his  sixth  grade 
classroom  library  at  a  private 
school  in  suburban  Winston- 
Salem.  The  Hidden  Treasures  of 
Glaston  captured  his  attention. 
He  could  not  resist  an  exciting 
tale  about  hidden  treasure.  The 
story,  set  against  the  background 
of  Glastonbury  Abbey  in  twelfth- 
century  England,  gave  the  im- 
pressionable eleven-year-old 
reader  his  first  glimpse  of 
Benedictine  monasticism,  a 
preview  of  future  adventures. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  was 

continued  on  page  4 


Independence 
For  Richmond 

History  was  made  on  April  10, 
1989  when  the  chapter  of  Bel- 
mont Abbey  voted  to  grant  in- 
dependent status  to  its  priory  in 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Subse- 
quently Father  Timothy  Kelly,  ad- 
ministrator of  Belmont  Abbey, 
and  Abbots  John  and  Melvin  met 
with  the  monks  of  the  priory 
from  May  10  to  13  in  special 
visitation.  The  visitators  report: 
We  have  found  that  the  members 
of  the  community  are  sincerely 
striving  to  live  according  to  the 
vows  which  each  one  has  made 
according  to  the  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict  and  the  laws  proper  to 
ourCongregation.  Therefore,  we 
will  ask  that  the  President's  coun- 
cil request  the  President  to  submit 
a  favorable  recommendation  to 
the  General  Chapter  that  it  grant 
independence  to  St.  Benedict's 
Priory  and  declare  it  an  Abbey  of 
ourCongregation. 

At  a  community  meeting  on 
May  6,  1989,  the  monks  at  Rich- 
mond approved  the  following 
resolutions: 

.  .  .should  we  be  granted  in- 
dependence, the  election  of  the 
Abbot  should  be  held  the  week 
following  the  General  Chapter 
(lune  1 2-1 7)  or  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter.  .  . 

.  .  that  the  blessing  of  the  Abbot 
be  held  on  September  8.  the 
Birthday  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  .  . 

.  .  .  that  the  name  of  the  new  ab- 
bey be  called  Mary,  Mother  of 
the  Church  Abbey 

Monks  who  will  transfer  their 
stability  to  the  new  abbey  are: 
Frs.  Rembert  Codd,  Henry 
Bollmann,  Dennis  Byrne,  Donald 
Scales,  Adrian  Harmening, 
Augustine  Cunningham, 
Benedict  McDermott,  Ambrose 
Keefe,  Augustine  Ludwig,  Vin- 
cent McGuire,  Justin  Needham, 
and  Bros.  Matthew  Miller,  David 
Owen  and  Robert  Stone. 

At  the  end  of  the  chapter  gran- 
ting independence,  a  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  was  sung  and  the 
bells  of  the  Abbey  Church  rang 
out  the  good  news  to  the  sur- 
rounding area. 


"History  was  made  on 
April  10,  1989.  .  ." 


Great  Benedictines 

Francois  Bedos  de  Celles 

(17091779) 
Monk,  Scholar,  Craftsman 

Place  in  one  side  of  the  scales  the  most  concrete  benefits  of  the 
loftiest  sciences  and  the  most  revered  among  the  arts,  and  in  the 
other  those  of  the  mechanical  arts:  you  will  see  that  the  esteem 
granted  to  each  is  not  proportional.  More  praise  has  been  expended 
on  men  whose  business  it  is  to  make  us  believe  we  are  happy,  than 
on  those  whose  work  makes  us  happy  indeed. 
(From  "Art"  by  Diderot  in  Encyclopedie,  1751.) 

It  was  essential  to  the  Histoire  des  Arts  sponsored  by  the  Academie 
that  this  craft  |organ  building]  be  accurately  described.  Fortunately, 
all  the  necessary  talents  were  found  in  the  person  of  Dom  Bedos, 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  Congregation  of  Saint-Maur.  (In  Mercure 
de  France.  Jan.  1762.) 


One  of  the  chief  accom- 
plishments of  the  so-called  Age 
of  Enlightenment  (1715-1789) 
was  the  appearance  of  the 
3  5-volume  Encyclopedie  under 
the  general  editorship  of  Denis 
Diderot.  This  project  engaged 
the  best  minds  and  scholars  of 
Europe  in  bringing  together  in 
one  unified,  organized  work 
knowledge  that  had  existed 
before  only  in  difficult  scientific 
studies. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  and 
perhaps  moved  by  the 
observation  of  Diderot  cited 
above,  the  Academie  Royale  des 
Sciences  undertook  in  1761  a 
series  of  treatises  which  were 
intended,  to  some  extent,  to 
free  the  manual  crafts  from  the 
prejudice  usually  attached  to 
them.  The  general  title  of  this 
series  was  Description  des  arts 
et  des  metiers.  By  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the 
series  had  reached  76  folio 
volumes  and  covered  almost 
every  conceivable  craft  and 
trade:  from  banker  to  coach- 
maker  to  miller,  cooper  and 
glazier  to  name  only  a  few. 

One  of  the  first  people  to  be 
approached  as  a  possible 
contributor  to  the  project  was 
Dom  Bedos  de  Celles,  the  then 
leading  authority  on  organ 
building  in  France.  For  many 
years  already,  Dom  Bedos  had 
been  called  upon  from  all  over 
Europe  to  assist  in  the 
designing  and  construction  of 
organs  including  those  at  Tours, 
Narbonne,  Carcassonne, 
Bordeaux  and  Mans,  as  well  as 
the  clock  chimes  at  Saint-Denis. 

The  biographical   details  of 


Dom  Bedos'  life  that  survive  are 
rather  sparse.  We  know  he  was 
born  at  Caux  near  Beziers  in 
southwestern  France,  on 
January  24,  1709,  the  son  of 
Henri  Bedos  de  Celles  and 
Jeanne  de  Pradines.  His  early 
education  was  entrusted  to  the 
Oratorians  in  Penzenas  (Herault) 
and  he  entered  the  Benedictine 
order  as  a  novice  at  the  abbey 
of  Daurade  in  Toulouse  on  May 
4,  172  5  and  was  professed  on 
May  7,  1726.  He  seems  to  have 
moved  about  quite  a  bit  from 
one  monastery  of  the 
Congregation  to  another.  This 
may  seem  somewhat  strange  to 
modern  Benedictines  with  our 
understanding  of  the  vow  of 
stability.  But  we  must  remember 
that  in  the  Congregation  of 
Saint-Maur  monks  did  not  make 
a  vow  of  stability  to  a  specific 
abbey,  but  rather  to  the 
Congregation.  From  174  5  to 
1748  he  was  at  the  Abbey  of 
Sainte-Croix  in  Bordeaux  where 
he  was  secretary  to  the  Chapter 
and  where  he  built  an  organ. 
The  case  of  this  organ  still 
stands  in  the  parish  church  of 
Sainte-Croix. 

lust  how  Dom  Bedos  acquired 
his  expertise  in  organ  building 
is  unknown.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  he  was  apprenticed  at  an 
early  age  to  a  master  builder,  as 
was  common  practice  in  the 
learning  of  a  trade  in  his  day. 
Then,  too,  Toulouse  was  rather 
a  center  for  organ  building. 
Nearby  worked  two  Dominican 
builders,  lean-Esprit  Isnard 
(1707-1781)  and  Joseph  Cavaille 
(1702-1 770?).  The  two  worked  at 
times    in    collaboration    and 


sometimes  singly.  They  were 
well  known  by  1 740.  Then  there 
was  Jean  Francois  Lepine  the 
elder  who  by  1727  had  already 
built  a  large  organ  for  the 
Franciscans.  There  was  also  the 
builder  Christoph  Moucherel, 
originally  from  Lorraine.  By  the 
time  Dom  Bedos  came  on  the 
scene  the  former  had  already 
built  three  large  organs,  one  in 
the  Abbey  of  Boulbonne  (1742), 
one  in  the  Cathedral  of  Albi 
(1734-36)  and  one  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Narbonne  (1739). 
Any  and  all  of  these  may  have 
in  some  way  contributed  to  the 
training  of  Dom  Bedos. 

That  Dom  Bedos  excelled  in 
the  study  of  mathematics  is 
obvious  from  his  published 
writings.  This  science  would 
serve  him  well  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  craft.  In  1760,  for  instance, 
he  published  a  treatise  on 
sundials  and  their  design,  La 
Cnomonique  pratique.  His 
talents  were  recognized  by  the 
Academie  des  Siences  of 
Bordeaux  which  elected  him  a 
correspondent  in  17  59.  The 
same  distinction  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Paris 
Academie  in  1767.  From  about 
1762  he  was  at  the  Abbey  of 
Saint-Denis,  north  of  Paris, 
where  he  wrote  most  of  his 
magnum  opus,  Hart  du  facteur 
d'orgues,  and  where  he  died  on 
November  2  5,  1779  and  was 
buried  in  the  cloister.  His  eulogy 
was  read  before  the  Academie 
of  Bordeaux  by  Dom  Carriere 
but  the  text,  unfortunately,  has 
not  survived.  It  almost  certainly 
would  have  given  us  greater 
insight  into  Dom  Bedos,  the 
man.  We  do,  however,  get  some 
slight  glimpse  into  the  inner 
nature  of  the  man  from  one 
source:  Albert  Gautier  who  was 
organist  at  St.  Denis  from  1763 
to  1793  and  who  knew  Dom 
Bedos  well.  He  had  this  to  say 
about  him: 


This  talented  artist  distinguished 
himself  in  several  fields.  He  was 
a  mature  and  sensitive  man,  such 
as  one  seldom  finds,  and  of 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a 
proper  picture.  He  was  a  trained 
mathematician.  He  made  all  of 
his  tools  and  instruments  himself. 
According  to  him,  he  had  never 
found  workers  who  were  capable 
of  making  them  according  to  his 
wishes.  .  . 


Finally,  this  was  one  of  those 
people  who  are  good  for  society, 
and  who  combine  this  with  the 
qualities  of  a  good  monk:  mild- 
mannered,  genial,  helpful,  and 
very  industrious;  he  is  respected 
by  the  scientists  and  enjoys  the 
best  reputation,  thanks  to  his 
outstanding  talents,  which, 
however,  he  never  brags  about. 

I  have  watched  him  working  for 
several  yeas  on  a  treatise  about 
the  organ  builder,  with  the  most 
minute  detail,  with  precise  plates 
and  copper  engravings 
necessary  for  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  work. 

While  the  details  of  Dom 
Bedos'  personal  life  may  be 
scarce,  his  work  as  an  expert 
consultant  is  better 

documented.  The  following  are, 
in  outline  form,  the  main  works 
in  which  he  was  engaged: 

•  Report  on  Riepp  organ  in  Saint-Lazare 
at  Autun.  18  April  1750 

•  Specification  for  work  done  by  Lepine 
in  Saint-Fulcran  at  Lodeve,  summer  1751 

•  Specification  for  rebuilding  organ  in 
Saint-Nazaire  at  Beziers.  March  1759 

•  Report  on  test  of  new  Lefevre  organ 
in  the  Abbey  church  of  Saint-Martin  at 
Tours,  24  July  1761 

•  Report  on  Dallery's  work  in  Saint- 
Lazare,  1765 

•  Report  on  test  of  new  organ  in  Saint- 
Michel  at  Saint-Denis,  16  October  1770 

•  Specification  for  restoring  organ  in 
Saint-lust  and  Saint-Pasteur  at  Narbonne, 
1770;  report  vindicating  the  builder, 
Lepine,  4  May  1771 

•  Endorsement  of  specification  for 
Saint-Etienne  at  Sens,  1774 

•  Specification  for  new  organ  by  Lepine 
in  Saint-Pierre  at  Montpellier. 

A  word  is  in  order  here 
regarding  the  Lepines  and  their 
relationship  to  Dom  Bedos. 
There  were  three  Lepines 
engaged  in  organ  building:  lean- 
Francois,  the  father:  Jean- 
Francois,  the  younger:  and 
Adrien  Lepine.  While  the  sons 
learned  organ  building  from 
their  father,  it  seems  that  the 
father  entrusted  his  sons  to  the 
tutelage  of  Dom  Bedos  to 
complete  their  training.  All  three 
kept  in  touch  with  Dom  Bedos 
throughout  their  lives.  When  the 
job  of  repairing  the  organ  in 
Saint-Fulcran  at  Lodeve  was 
given  to  Lepine  the  elder,  he 
drew  up  a  proposal  which  was 
presented  to  and  accepted  by 
the  cathedral  chapter.  A  certain 
Mr.  Labadie,  '  however,  had 
wanted  the  contract  to  go  to  the 
builder  Rabiny  When  Lepine 
completed  the  work,  Labadie 
found  all  kinds  of  fault  with  it 


and  managed  to  persuade  the 
chapter  that  Lepine's  work  was 
of  inferior  quality  and  that  the 
chapter  had  been  swindled.  The 
chapter  decided  to  call  in  Dom 
Bedos  to  examine  the  organ 
and  give  a  report  on  it. 
Accordingly.  Bedos  went  to 
Lodeve,  conducted  extensive 
tests  on  the  organ  over  the 
period  of  a  whole  week  and 
found  the  instrument  in  every 
way  exemplary.  He  drew  up  a 
report  for  the  chapter  which  was 
accepted  by  the  canons  and 
which  definitively  settled  the 
dispute.  We  mention  this 
incident  here  only  to  show  how 
great  was  the  reputation  of  Dom 
Bedos  and  how  readily  his 
opinion  was  accepted  and 
respected. 

We  come  now  to  the  crowning 
achievement  of  Dom  Bedos' 
long  career:  the  writing  of  Lart 
du  factuer  d'orgues  (The  Art  of 
Organ  Building)  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  bible  of 
organ  builders  of  the  French 
classical  tradition  and  which 
was  an  influence  elsewhere 
throughout  Europe.  Dom 
Bedos'  project  was  announced 
as  early  as  1762  in  Mercure  de 
France  as  we  have  seen  above. 
Eventually  it  comprised  four 
parts  which  appeared  over  a 
period  of  twelve  years, 
reminding  us  of  the  French 
adage  which  calls  a  long  and 
meticulous  work  "a  Benedictine 
task."  (The  entire  work,  including 
the  original  137  beautifully 
drawn  plates,  was  issued  in  an 
English  translation  in  a  limited 
two-volume  edition  of  1000 
copies,  by  Sunbury  Press  of 
Raleigh,  N.C.  in  1977  in  time  to 
commemorate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  its  completion.  It 
is  this  edition  that  the  present 
author  has  used  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article.) 

So  that  the  reader  might  get 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
and  scope  of  the  work  and, 
consequently,  of  the 
tremendous  knowledge  Dom 
Bedos  must  have  had  of  the 
subject,  we  will  attempt  to 
describe  each  of  the  four  parts 
briefly. 

After  opening  with  a  brief 
history  of  the  organ  which 
shows  a  broad  knowledge  of 
organs    and    their    use    from 


scriptural  times  up  to  his  own 
day,  Dom  Bedos  begins  Part  I. 
This  was  published  in  1766  and 
comprises  six  chapters  as 
follows:  Chapter  I  -  Mechanics: 
various  types  of  levers,  pulleys 
and  forces.  Chapter  II  - 
Principles  of  loinery.  Chapter  III 
-  Tools  necessary  to  the  organ 
builder  and  how  to  make  them. 
Chapter  IV  -  Description  of  all 
the  flue  stops  used  in  France. 
Chapter  V  -  Scaling  [dimensions) 
of  all  stops,  flues  and  reeds. 
Chapter  VI  -  Description  of  each 
part  which  makes  up  the  organ: 
cases,  chests,  toe-boards, 
manuals,  pedalboards,  etc. 

Part  II  appeared  in  1770.  It 
treats  in  greatest  detail  the 
making  of  the  various  elements 
described  in  Part  I.  It  comprises 
eleven  chapters.  Chapter  XI  is  of 
particular  interest  since  Dom 
Bedos  gives  wise  instruction  on 
the  restoring  and  maintenance 
of  organs.  Most  interesting, 
perhaps,  is  his  description  of 
the  famous  organ  at  the  Abbey 
of  Weingarten. 

Part  III  also  was  published  in 
1770  and  is  addressed  to 
organists  only  and  their  role  in 
the  technical  part  of  organ  work. 
There  are  four  chapters  as 
follows:  Chapter  I  -  Model 
specifications  for  twelve  organs 
from  large  to  small.  This  chapter 
also  includes  a  model  contract. 
Chapter  II  -  How  to  test  an  organ 
and  draw  up  a  report.  Chapter 
III  -  Instructions  to  organists  on 
how  to  do  minor  repairs  and 
maintenance.  Chapter  IV  -  Gives 
about  fifty  registrations 
(combinations  of  stops)  used  by 
the  most  renowned  organists  in 
Paris  such  as  Calviere,  Fouquet, 
Couperin,  Balbastre  and  others. 
Every  organist  involved  in  the 
design  and  installation  of  an 
organ  ought  to  read  and  take  to 
heart  Dom  Bedos'  Foreward  to 
Part  III. 

Part  IV,  published  in  1778,  a 
year  before  Dom  Bedos'  death, 
comprises  seven  chapters 
dealing  with  concert  organs  and 
small  organs  of  several  kinds. 
Chapter  I  gives  specifications 
for  six  different  organs  for 
auditoriums,  while  Chapter  II 
deals  with  table  organs  of  only 
one  or  two  stops.  Chapter  III 
discusses  barrel-organs  and 
includes  a  description  of  the 


The  case  of  the  organ  at  Weingarten  Abbey,  one  of  the  many  fine  illustrations 
in  The  Organ  Builder. 


mechanics  of  playing  a  large 
organ  by  means  of  a  barrel- 
playing  device.  Chapter  IV  is  a 
detailed  explanation  of  barrel- 
pinning.  Dom  Bedos  tells  us 
that  Fr.  Engramelle,  an 
Augustinian  monk  of  the 
Reigne-Marguerite  convent 
wrote  this  part.  In  Chapters  V 
VI,  and  VII  the  author  describes 
the  method  of  fitting  an  organ 
to  a  pianoforte,  a  harpsichord 
and  a  hurdy-gurdy  respectively. 

The  entire  work,  Parts  1 
through  IV,  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  engravings  that 
are  themselves  works  of  art  and 
wonderful  to  behold. 

Does  the  work  of  Dom  Bedos 
have  any  significance  for  the 
builders  of  today?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  both  yes  and 
no.  The  classical  French  organ 
as  described  by  Dom  Bedos 
represents  one  particular  style 
in  the  history  of  the  organ,  a 
very  important  one,  to  be  sure. 
New  times,  new  technology, 
new  styles  of  architecture, 
changing  tastes,  all  these 
influence  the  type  of  organ  built 
at  any  given  time  and  place.  Yet 
there  is  in  the  work  of  Dom 
Bedos  something  for  all  of  us  to 
learn,     be    we    scholar    or 


mechanic.  In  every  phase  of  his 
great  treatise,  the  reader  comes 
into  contact  with  a  man  who 
was  devoted  to  excellence.  No 
detail  is  too  small  or 
insignificant  to  be  explained. 
(He  even  explains  to  the  would- 
be  builder  how  to  go  about 
melting  the  glue!)  It  is  obvious 
that  Dom  Bedos  is  as  much 
concerned  about  the  logic  of 
concept,  the  simplicity  of 
mechanism,  the  ease  of 
accessibility  for  regulation  and 
maintenance,  the  air-tightness 
of  the  windchests  as  he  is  in  the 
beauty  of  the  stops  and 
correctness  of  temperament.  All 
must  be  correct;  all  must  be 
perfect. 

The  most  important  benefit 
that  one  can  derive  from  Dom 
Bedos'  work  today,  then,  is  not 
of  practical,  but  of  human  value. 
He  was  a  good  monk,  a  great 
scholar  and  a  superb  craftsman. 
It  is  these  qualities  that  place 
him  in  the  category  "Great 
Benedictines." 

-Kenneth  A.  Geyer,  O.S.B. 

Sources 

Bernier.  C,  "Bedos  de  Celles.  Francois." 
New  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  Vol.  2. 
p.  220.  Washington  DC  1981 
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Fr.  Lawrence,  cont. 

attracted  by  an  information 
center  -  Our  Lady  of  Fatima 
Chapel  in  Winston-Salem.  His 
parents  allowed  him  the 
independence  of  a  young  man  to 
follow  his  religious  conscience. 
In  recent  years.  Father  Lawrence 
has  made  four  consecutive 
pilgrimages  annually  to  Fatima, 
Portugal. 

As  a  Junior  at  Belmont  Abbey 
College,  Father  Lawrence 
entered  the  monastery.  He 
graduated  from  the  College  in 
1962.  In  1963  he  went  to  Sanf 
Anselmo  in  Rome,  Italy  for  his 
seminary  education.  He  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  July  1966,  at 
a  Benedictine  Church,  San  Pietro, 
in  Assisi,  Italy  He  obtained  the 
Licentiate  in  Sacred  Theology  in 
1967. 

Father  Lawrence,  a  tenured 
faculty  member  at  Belmont 
Abbey  College,  has  taught  in  the 
fields  of  Theology,  History  and 
Modern  Languages.  At  present 
he  is  a  one-man  Mythology 
Department. 

"Father  Lawrence  ex- 
perienced his  first  en- 
counter with  Benedictines 
through  a  book  he  found 
on  the  shelves  of  his  sixth 
grade  classroom  library  at 
a  private  school  in  subur- 
ban Winston-Salem." 

He  is  an  emeritus  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Belmont 
Abbey  College.  Since  1979  he 
has  continued  as  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Seniors  at 
Belmont  Abbey  and  has  three 
times  recently  been  an  official 
Visitator  at  Tepeyac  Abbey  in 
Mexico.  He  is  fluent  in  English, 
Italian  and  Spanish,  can  get 
along  in  German,  knows  a 
smattering  of  Norwegian  - 
"Enough  to  read  Disney  comics 
in  it,"  he  admits  -  and  is  "working 
on  Portuguese."  His  hobbies  are 
weight  lifting,  swimming, 
reading,  walking,  collecting 
video  tapes,  and  recording 
classical  music. 

Father  Lawrence  commented 
after  his  appointment,  "With  the 
help  of  God  and  the  assistance  of 
many  brethren,  1  hope  to  get  a 
workable  formation  program  in 
operation." 

-Oscar  Burnett,  O.S.B. 


Unfinished  Business 
Musical  Reform  in  the  Roman  Church 

by  Richard  J.  Wyble 

Music,  as  language  of  worship     change  was  a  weekly  event,  and 


in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
America,  is  in  a  chaotic  state.  To 
understand  why,  one  need  only 
realize  that  20-some  years  ago 
two  major  upheavals  in  the  area 
of  worship  were  thrust  sudden- 
ly upon  the  church;  (1)  a  major 
reform  of  the  liturgy  and  (2) 
simultaneously,  a  change  from 
Latin  to  the  vernacular.  These 
changes  were  too  often  im- 
plemented by  fiats,  frequently 
by  insensitive  and  uncaring 
clergy,  and  universally  regarded 
by  the  laity  as  plague  rather 
than  reform. 

One  really  cannot  say  that 
musical  change  was  im- 
plemented, because  the  word 
change  implies  intentional  ac- 
tion: changing  from  one  reper- 
toire to  another.  Status  quo  was 
merely  eliminated,  resulting  in- 
stead in  an  iconoclastic  rending 
and  subsequently  in  a  musical 
void. 

What  is  different  after  two 
decades  of  upheaval?  "Ex- 
perimentalism,  Sacro-Pop  & 
Nostaligia"  is  both  the  title  of  an 
article  which  appeared  a 
decade  ago  in  MUSIC/THE 
AGO-RCCO  MAGAZINE 

(Herbert  Gadsch,  tr.  Joseph 
Dyer,  Vol.  11,  No.  7,  July  1977, 
pp.  38-39)  and  a  description  of 
present  affairs,  to  which  has 
finally  been  added  a  fourth 
rational  cry  for  quality. 

Experimentalism  is  a  state 
which  flowed  naturally  into  the 
void,  and  from  which  many 
parishes  have  not  recovered. 
The  ubiquitous  missalette  is  one 
of  the  most  offensive  residuals 
of  that  era  when  church-wide 


Fr.  Lawrence  Willis,  O.S.B. 


temporary  medium  was 
desirable.  Generations  of  wor- 
shipers are  now  being  taught  by 
the  tools  of  liturgy  that  the 
liturgy  itself  is  tawdry,  deserving 
less  effort  and  expense  than  a 
television  program  guide— a  far 
cry  from  the  first-fruits  demand- 
ed by  our  God.  Parishes  today 
need  to  develop  a  long-term 
musical  language  and  are  find- 
ing the  ever-changing  missalette 
to  be  eternally  frustrating. 

The  stream  of  disposable 
sacro-pop  is  another  product  of 
experimentalism.  It  took  form 
as  the  neo-folk  practice  of  the 
'60s  and  has  undergone  the 
metamorphosis  of  modern 
popular  styles,  blowing  in  the 
winds  of  musical  consumerism. 
The  utterly  artless  "folk  mass" 
fodder  is  now  a  glossy  commer- 
cial product,  sold  in  expensive 
blue  three-ring  binders,  and 
purveyed  via  recordings  with  ac- 
companying songbooks. 
Gadsch  suggested  that  sacro- 
pop  is  "ecclesiastically  polished 
second-  or  third-rate  stuff,  satis- 
fying only  to  individuals  who 
are  very  easy  to  please."  The 
idiom  is  in  fact  defined  by  some 
of  its  best  practitioners  as  tem- 
porary, intended  to  "reach  the 
people  where  they  are,"  and 
leads  to  the  same  frustrations  as 
unthinking  use  of  a  missalette  or 
any  other  pacifier. 

Nostalgia— a  human  yearning 
for  days  before  the  pendulum 
went  too  far— is  also  alive  and 
well.  This,  in  moderation,  is 
positive,  because  it  is  the 
manifestation  of  sentiment,  of 
attachment,  of  commitment  to 
that  which  is  not  temporary. 
However,  we  must  exercise 
restraint  in  bringing  back  older 
material:  not  all  Marian  hymns 
deserve  resurrection,  not  all 
Gregorian  chant  is  appropriate 
for  today's  liturgies,  and  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  need  to  rehash  the 
'60s,  though  the  sacro-pop 
disciples  are  moving  surely  in 
that  direction,  following  a  pop- 
music  fad. 

If  experimentalism,  sacro-pop 
and  nostalgia  are  the  antitheses 
to  the  thesis  of  traditional  forms 


swept  away  in  the  post-Vatican 
II  era,  what  of  syntheses?  Where 
can  one  hear  voices  of  reason? 
Loudly  and  clearly,  from  those 
few  clergy  and  musicians  who 
have  either  outgrown  or  never 
embraced  these  fads,  and  are 
quietly  and  insistently  deman- 
ding quality  materials.  They  are 
encircled  largely  by  liturgical 
squalor  and  a  musical  practicum 
bordering  on  the  ludicrous,  and 
are  serving  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  America  as  isles  of 
dissidence  from  the  banal. 

Typical  of  resources  used  by 
these  mature  leaders  is  Wor- 
ship, third  edition,  a  hymnal  and 
service  book  for  Roman 
Catholics,  published  in  1986  by 
GIA  Publications  Inc.,  Chicago, 
111,  now  taking  its  place  among 
the  best  hymnals  of  our  time. 
Worship,  in  its  present  incarna- 
tion, has  developed  a  healthy 
synthesis  of  many  musical 
streams,  including  elements  of 
those  described  briefly  above: 
eclecticism  at  its  best. 

As  an  answer  to  experimen- 
talism, Worship  is  everything  the 
throw-away  missalettes  are  not. 
It  is  handsomely  bound,  thus 
proclaiming  that  strudiness, 
beauty  and  permanence  are 
desirable.  One  can  introduce 
music  to  parishioners  with  con- 
fidence that  what  is  learned  can 
become  a  part  of  their  long- 
term  repertoire.  (This  is  not  an 
end  unto  itself,  of  course,  and 
is  subject  to  considerable 
abuse,  e.g.,  a  parish  really  ought 
not  sing"Faith  of  our  fathers" 
and  "Immaculate  Mary"  as  part 
of  the  liturgy  30  Sundays  of  the 
year).  However,  the  book  is 
broad  enough  in  scope  to  allow 
great  diversity  across  liturgical 
seasons  and  personal  tastes. 

Disposable  sacro-pop  is 
eschewed  by  a  reaching  for  a 
body  of  genuinely  contem- 
porary music  worthy  of  in- 
troduction: the  well-crafted 
music  of  Proulx,  Hillert,  Doran, 
Berthier  and  Gelineau,  and 
marvellous  texts  by  such 
authors  as  Troeger,  Wren,  Pratt 
Green,  Routley  and  Kaan.  The 
editors  have  included  examples 
of  the  better  folk  material,  such 
as  "Gather  us  in"  and  "I  am  the 
bread  of  life." 

Nostaligic  nonsense  is  absent: 

continued  on  page  5 


Carolina 
Quodlibet 


Since  the  arrival  of  our  new 
Administrator,  Fr.  Timothy 
Kelly,  O.S.B.,  a  great  many  things 
have  happened  in  our 
community..  The  most 
momentous,  obviously,  are  the 
vote  of  independence  for  the 
Richmond  Priory  and  the  ceding 
of  St.  Michael's  parish  (see 
articles  elsewhere  in  this  issue). 

We  implemented  on  an 
experimental  basis  a  new  office 
for  Holy  Week  and  Easter  Week. 
After  discussion  we  decided  to 
extend  this  office  for  four  more 
weeks.  Now  it  is  being  put  into 
permanent  form  with  minor 
changes.  This  will  supercede  the 
old  "temporary"  office  which 
was  put  into  place  in  1974. 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  we 
learned  that  the  new  dormitory 
complex  under  construction  will 
be  named  by  the  college  for  Fr. 
Cuthbert  Allen,  O.S.B. 

Fr.  David  McKillin,  O.S.B. 
Prior  at  St.  Pius  X  Abbey, 
Columbia,  Missouri,  directed  our 
annual  retreat,  May  1 5-20. 

On  Wednesday,  April  5,  the 
monastic  chapter  voted  to  admit 
four  men  to  the  novitiate.  They 
will  enter  in  July  We  give  thanks 
to  God  for  this  sign  of  hope. 

Five  of  our  monks  are 
observing  jubilees  this  summer: 
Fr.  Martin  Hayes,  O.S.B- 50th 
sacerdotal  anniversary;  Fr. 
Raymond  Geyer,  OS.B.-40th 
sacerdotal  anniversary,  (the 
parishioners  of  St,  Michael's  held 
a  reception  in  his  honor,  May  21); 
Frs.  Arthur  Pendelton,  prior  of 
Belmont  Abbey  community, 
Francis  Forster  and  Ambrose 
Keefe— 2  5th  anniversary  of 
ordination;  Bro.  Gregory 
Corcoran— 2  5th  anniversary  of 
monastic  profession.  All  these 
men  have  served  the  community 
well  over  the  years  and  we  wish 
them  an  abundance  of  God's 
grace. 

As  if  to  prove  that  the  monk- 
educator's  education  is  never 
complete,  the  following  have 
received  grants  to  participate  in 
summertime  workshops  and 
studies;  Fr.  Kenneth  Geyer  and 
Fr.  Arthur  Pendleton  will 
attend  a  workshop  in  "writing 


across  the  curriculum"  August 
1 4-1 8  at  Belmont  Abbey  College. 
Fr.  John  Oetgen,  O.S.B.  has 

received  a  grant  enabling  him  to 
participate  in  a  summer  program 
sponsored  by  the 

Stratford  Shakesperean  Festival 
Foundation  of  Canada.  Fr. 
Placid  Solari,  O.S.B.  has  also 
received  a  sizable  grant  for 
research  on  a  doctoral 
dissertation. 

We  ask  you  to  keep  in  prayer 
our  confreres  in  Richmond  who 
are  at  a  most  significant  time  in 
the  history  of  that  community. 
They  and  we  are  the  recipients  of 
the  efforts  of  generations  of 
monks  who  have  worked  hard  to 
establish  the  monastic  charism 
there  as  well  as  at  Belmont.  Many 
people  who  currently  are 
residing  at  Belmont  spent  many 
years  of  dedicated  labor  in 
Richmond  from  its  inception  in 
1911  to  the  present.  We  can  all 
rejoice  that  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  this  community  now 
can  be  seen  in  a  new  way.  We  give 
thanks  to  God  for  graces  given, 
received  and  acted  on. 


Musical  Reform. .  .continued 

one  finds  instead  a  large  body 
of  excellent  time-proven 
material:  Latin  chant,  the  better 
Marian  hymns,  a  large  body  of 
psalms  set  to  several  styles  of 
chant,  and  classic  hymnody  of 
the  ecumenical  mainstream. 
There  is  plenty  of  material  to 
wax  nostalgic  about,  but  it  was 
selected  because  of  its  overall 
quality  and  integrity  rather  than 
sentimental  attachment. 

Yes,  there  is  hope  for 
resurgence  of  a  genuine 
language  of  worship  in  the 
Roman  Church.  After  the  greater 
part  of  30  years  it  appears  that 
any  quick  fix  or  fad  is  doomed  to 
failure.  A  continual  striving  for 


quality  and  integrity  in  all  that  we 
do  is  the  only  road  to  recovery 
and  it  is  going  to  take  years  of  pa- 
tient teaching.  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day,  but  it  has  been  ac- 
cused of  tearing  down  much  in  a 
short  time. 


Richard  Wyble  serves  as  director  of  music 
and  liturgy  at  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Church  in  Tor- 
ington.  Connecticut.  He  holds  degrees  from 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music  and  Wittenburg 
University,  and  is  an  Associate  in  Ministry  of  the 
Evangelical  Luthern  Church  in  America.  This 
article  ^  provided  as  a  contribution  of  the 
Hymn  Society  of  America,  Texas  Christian 
University.  Fort  Worth.  TX  76129;  phone: 
817/921-7608 

This  article  first  appeared  in  The  American 
Organist,  October  1988.  It  is  reprinted  here 
with  the  permission  of  the  editor. 


Dom  Bedos.  .  .continued 

Condat,  lean-Bernard.  "Lart  du  facteur 
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Chapter  of  Belmont  Abbey  voting  Richmond  independence,  April  10,  1989.  Fr.  Timothy  Kelly,  presiding,  Fr.  Paschal 
Baumstein,  secretary.  Left  to  right  around  wall:  Fr.  Kieran  Neilson,  Fr.  Henry  Bollman,  Fr.  Benedict  McDermott 
(rising),  Fr.  Christopher  Kirchgessner  (hidden),  Fr.  Michael  Buttner,  Fr.  David  Brown. 


St.  Michael's  Church,  Gastonia. 


Belmont  Abbey  is  a  Benedictine  monastery  in 
Belmont,  North  Carolina.  Under  the  patronage  of 
Mary,  Help  of  Christians,  its  monks  are  vowed  to 
the  service  of  God  through  prayer  and  work, 
according  to  the  Rule  of  Saint  Benedict.  Through 
Belmont  Abbey  College,  on  the  monastery's 
grounds,  the  work  of  these  monks  has  found  its 
most  evident  expression;  the  life  of  prayer, 
sacrifice  and  monastic  witness  is  their  most  potent 
voice. 

Men  interested  in  vocations  to  Belmont  Abbey 
may  write: 

Director  of  Vocations 

Belmont  Abbey 

Belmont,  North  Carolina  28052-2795 
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HUGO  HITS  HOME 
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Friday,  September  22  is  a  day  we  will  remember.  Hurricanes  being 
unusual  in  these  parts,  Hugo  was  almost  unbelievable. 

Damage  to  monastery  and  college  property  will  equal  $300,000 
to  $500,000.  Extensive  roof  damage  to  the  Haid  resulted  in 
flooding  of  the  theatre  and  ballroom.  All  carpets,  ceilings  and  some 
flooring  will  have  to  be  replaced. 

The  Abbey  Church,  Stowe  Hall  and  the  Monastery  sustained 
damage  to  the  slate  roofing.  In  addition,  the  monastery  lost  five 
windows  and  suffered  damage  to  the  rear  porch.  The  Church  lost 
three  clock  faces  and  the  cross  on  the  taller  spire  is  bent. 

Numerous  telephone  and  power  lines  had  to  be  restrung. 
Walkways  and  roads  were  blocked  with  fallen  debris.  Virtually  every 
building  on  campus  sustained  some  damage. 

The  community  is  very  grateful  that  there  were  no  injuries  or 
loss  of  life.  We  are  also  deeply  grateful  for  the  generosity  of  our 
students  in  helping  to  clean  up  the  mess. 


*'    / 


Great  Benedictines 

St.  Hildegard  of  Bingen, 
Poetess  and  Composer 

Because  at  times  when  hearing  some  melody,  a  human  being  often 
sighs  and  moans,  recalling  the  nature  of  the  heavenly  harmony, 
the  prophet  David,  subtly  contemplating  the  profound  nature  of 
the  spirit,  and  knowing  that  the  human  soul  is  symphonic 
(symphonialis)  exhorts  us  in  his  psalm  to  proclaim  the  Lord  on 
the  lute  and  play  for  him  on  the  ten-stringed  psaltry;  he  wants  to 
refer  his  lute,  which  sounds  lower,  to  the  body's  control,  the  psaltry, 
which  sounds  higher  to  the  spirit's  striving,  its  ten  chords,  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Law 

St  Hildegard  of  Bingen 
(1098-1179) 


For  the  remarkable  twelfth 
century  Abbess  of  the  Benedic- 
tine convent  at  Disibodenberg, 
the  human  soul  is  symphonic 
The  blending  of  voices  and  in- 
struments directed  heavenwards 
in  symphony,  becomes  a  means 
of  reconciliation  and  reintegra- 
tion, bringing  the  lost  human- 
heavenly  condition  into  align- 
ment once  again  She  reminds 
us  that: 

In  Adam's  voice  before  he  fell 
there  was  the  sound  of  every 
harmony  and  the  sweetness  of 
the  whole  art  of  music  And  if 
Adam  had  remained  in  the 
condition  in  which  he  was 
formed,  human  frailty  could 
never  endure  the  power  and 
the  resonance  of  that  voice" 
But  not  to  be  dismayed,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  "kindles  the  hearts 
of  humankind,  like  typanum 
and  lyre  it  plays  them,  gather- 
ing volume  in  the  sound 

She  would  come  to  be  known 
by  her  contemporaries  as  the 
'Sibyl  of  the  Rhine,'  and  her  daz- 
zling allegorical  visions,  prophe- 
sies, and  extraordinary  gifts  of 
musical  and  lyrical  composition 
would  compel  her  to  declare 
boldly,  that  she  was  not  a  com- 
poser of  chants,  but  an  in- 
strument of  revelation,  as  "the 
trumpet  of  God,"  and  somewhat 
more  modestly,"  a  feather  on  the 
breath  of  God "  Kings,  queens, 
emperors,  and  popes  can  be 
counted  as  beneficiaries  of  her 
prophesies  and  advice  The  list 
reads  like  a  veritable  Who's  Who 
of  medieval  history  During  the 
course  of  her  long  life  -  she  was 
over  eighty  when  she  died  -  she 
carried  on  a  voluminous  corres- 
pondence with  such  notables  as 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  and  Henry 
II  of  England,  Bernard  of  Clair- 


vaux,  popes  Eugenius  III,  Anas- 
tasius  IV  and  Alexander  III,  the 
emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
and  the  mystic  Elisabeth  of 
Schonau 

The  variety,  volume,  and  qual- 
ity of  her  writings  were  unparal- 
leled among  medieval  women 
writers.  She  wrote  authoritatively 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  that  in- 
cluded mysticism,  prophecy, 
cosmology,  natural  history,  med- 
icine, and  she  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  treasury  of  reli- 
gious lyric  and  music  for  the 
Office  and  Mass.  It  is  therefore 
fitting  that  as  "the  Lord's  trum- 
pet," she  should  entitle  her  col- 
lection of  music  and  poetry  the 
Symphonia  armonie  celestium  rev- 
elationum  -  'the  symphony  of  the 
harmony  of  celestial  revelations,' 
a  title  conveying  the  idea  that 
these  chants  are  of  divine  inspi- 
ration and  reflect  the  echoes  of 
the  sounds  of  the  heavenly 
spheres  in  praise  of  the  Creator. 

Probably  completed  by  1158, 
the  collection  consists  of  sev- 
enty-seven songs  with  typical 
12th  century  German  neumatic 
(music)  notation.  Surviving  in 
two  main  manuscript  sources: 
Dendermonde,  Benedictine  Ab- 
bey, MS9,  and  D-WI 1  2,  Riesen- 
kodex,'  the  lyrical  cycle  consists 
of  sequences,  hymns,  antiphons, 
and  responsories  appropriate  to 
a  wide  range  of  liturgical  occa- 
sions for  both  greater  feasts  and 
days  of  locally  celebrated  saints 
The  cycle  was  certainly  intended 
for  use  in  her  own  monastery 
and  possibly  for  neighboring 
monastic  houses  as  well 

In  size  and  scope,  Hildegard's 
collection  represents  one  of  the 
largest  single  chant  cycles  by  an 
identifiable  monastic  medieval 
composer.  It  is  nearly  compara- 


ble to  the  great  9th  century  litur- 
gical cycle  of  Bl.  Notker,  the  Liber 
Hymnorum,  and  in  the  1130s only 
Peter  Abelard  attempted  a  litur- 
gical compilation  on  so  large  a 
scale 

The  Symphonia  armonie  celestium 
revelationum  contains  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  unusual  chants 
written  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Hil- 
degard's ability  to  use  highly 
compressed,  evocative,  and  as- 
sociative images  is  unparalleled 
by  other  composers  of  the  peri- 
od such  as  the  body  of  Victorine 
sequences,  the  hymns  of  Walter 
of  Chatillon  and  Abelard's  Liber 
Hymnorum  Hildegard's  is  a  lyric 
not  bound  by  rhyme  but  by  as- 
sociations unfolding  out  of  the 
words  and  the  melodies  that 
clothe  them.  Cascades  of  images 
are  direct  and  daring,  infused 
with  deeply  engaged  artistry  un- 
restricted by  melodic  or  literary 
convention.  The  chants  spring 
from  Hildegard's  devotional  life, 
a  life  of  intense  creativity  pro- 
foundly motivated  by  her  search 
for  God,  of  "writing,  seeing,  hear- 
ing, and  knowing  all  in  one  man- 
ner," as  she  would  have  it 

Considering  that  the  verb  to 
perform'  has  no  exact  equivalent 
in  medieval  Latin,  one  must  look 
elsewhere  to  identify  the  activity 
associated  with  the  singing  of 
plainchant  in  the  Middle  Ages 
For  the  medieval  religious,  chant 
was  not  identified  with  a  self- 
conscious  extrovert  activity  that 
we  associate  with  performing,' 
but  more  closely  aligned  to  the 
monastic  practice  of  lectio  divina  - 
or  the  contemplative  reading  of 


sacred  texts.  God  was  met 
through  an  encounter  with  the 
divine  word  and  the  more  spir- 
itual meaning  a  text  was  thought 
to  embody,  the  more  engaged 
the  monastic  reader  would  be- 
come, internalizing  the  text  by  a 
process  referred  to  sometimes 
in  vocabulary  suggesting  inges- 
tion. The  reading  was  a  muscular 
reading,  the  words  pronounced 
out  loud  brought  into  play  an 
aural  perception  as  well  as  a 
visual  one;  the  activity  absorbed 
the  whole  spirit  and  body  Peter 
the  Venerable  describes  a  monk 
absorbed  in  prayer:  "Without 
resting,  his  mouth  ruminated 
the  sacred  words  —  he  was  lis- 
tening to  the  words  pronounced, 
pondering  them,  hearing  what  is 
called  the  'voices  of  the  pages.' " 
Plainchant  was  approached  in 
much  the  same  frame  of  mind. 
Melody  was  conceived  as  move- 
ment of  the  voice  at  prayer,  from 
syllable  to  syllable,  word  to 
word,  phrase  to  phrase,  all  with- 
in a  splendid  fabric  of  meta- 
phoric  musical  construction. 
Hildegard  understood  very  well 
that  chant  not  only  imitates' 
and  carries  the  sounds  of  speech 
and  therefore  prayer,  but  as  lohn 
Stevens  tells  us,  the  point, 
surely,  is  that  the  experience  of 
spiritual  truth  and  joy  and  the 
experience  of  'music'  are  so 
closely  linked  in  her  imagination 
as  to  be  indistinguishable  Hil- 
degard writes:  "In  the  voice  we 
hear  the  word  which  praises 
God.  And  the  word,  when  heard, 
praises  God.  So  all  of  creation  is 
a  song  of  praise  to  God,"  and 


Attracting  increasing  attention  among  scholars,  St  Hil- 
degard's religious  lyric  and  chants  are  among  the  most 
innovative  in  the  Middle  Ages  In  recent  years  an  edition  and 
a  number  of  very  fine  recordings  of  her  chants  have  appeared 
and  are  available. 

Edition:  Hildegard  von  Bingen.  Lieder,  ed  P.  Barth,  I.  Ritscherand  |.  Schmidt- 
Gorg  Salzburg  Otto  Muller  Verlag,  1969 
(Includes  extensive  textual  and  musical  commentary  and  all 
extant  scores) 
Recordings:  A  Feather  on  the  Breath  of  God 

Hyperion  A66039,  also  CDA  66039 

Hildegard  von  Bingen  Symphomae 

EMI,  Deutsche  Harmonia  Mundi 

CDC7  492512 

Hildegard  von  Bingen  Ordo  virtutum 

EMI,  Deutsche  Harmonia  Mundi 

CDS  749249  8 

Music  for  the  Mass  by  Nun  Composers 

Leonarda 

LPI-115,  1982 


again,  music  is  "rebounding  to 
the  celestial  Creator  with  a  sin- 
gle voice  of  exaltation  the  joy 
and  the  giving  of  thanks  O 
Trinity,  you  are  music,  you  are 
life." 

Hildegard  does  not  follow 
compositional  techniques  that 
were  almost  universal  in  her 
day:  regularity  of  meter,  rhyme, 
and  parallel  melodic  structures. 
Instead  she  allows  the  poetry  to 
unfold  in  images  and  associa- 
tions where  in  the  case  of  paral- 
lel versicles,  the  images  and 
meaning  established  in  the  first 
are  mirrored  and  carried  forward 
in  the  second  These  patterns  of 
echo  and  modification  pervade 
the  formal  structure  of  the  po- 
etry, becoming  the  very  rhythm 
of  the  imagery,  all  the  while 
clothed  in  music  that  functions 
in  precisely  the  same  manner 

Elaborate  melodic  roulades 
rise  and  fall  as  she  establishes  in 
the  chant  patterns  of  melodic 
images,  cells,  which  are  beauti- 
fully reflected  in  thematic  de- 
velopment of  the  poetry  A  me- 
lodic fragment  will  appear  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  guises,  some- 
times compressed,  sometimes 
expanded,  but  always  respond- 
ing to  the  text  by  allowing  a 
word  or  phrase  to  strike  the 
imagination.  Some  syllables  of 
key  words  are  greatly  expanded 
melodically,  calling  to  mind  the 
long  standing  compositional 
practice  of  melodic  treatment 
called  the  jubilus.  Amalarius  of 
Metz  (c.  775-c  850)  informs  us: 
"This  jubilatio,  which  singers  call  a 
sequentia.  induces  in  us  a  mental 
state  when  the  utterance  of 
words  will  not  be  necessary  but 
by  thought  alone  mind  will  show 
to  mind  what  it  has  within  itself" 
Certainly  Hildegard  was  familiar 
with  St.  Augustine's  suggestion: 
'A  man  delighting  in  his  exulta- 
tion breaks  away  from  any  words 
whatever,  since  they  cannot  be 
spoken  nor  understood,  into 
a  vocal  sound  of,  as  it  were,  exul- 
tation without  words."  One  is 
hard  pressed  to  decide  whether 
Hildegard  is  exploring  spiritual- 
ity through  music,  or  music 
through  spirituality. 

With  Hildegard's  music  the 
juxtaposition  of  poetic  images 
and  melodic  formulae  thus  be- 
come lectio  frozen  in  time,  invit- 
ing the  singer  or  listener  to  par- 


ticipate with  the  composer  in 
this  most  intimate  moment  of 
communion  in  response  to  the 
word  of  God  She  was  in  many 
ways  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble, innovative  poet-composers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  her  Sym- 
phonia  has  emerged  as  one  of  the 
great  monuments  of  medieval 
vocal  prayer.  The  musical  re- 
sources are  immense,  from  the 
most  subtle  melodic  configura- 
tion to  vocal  declamation  that 
fairly  breaks  the  back  of  medi- 
eval musical  theory. 

Shortly  before  she  died  in  1 179 
at  the  monastery  she  had  re- 
founded  at  Rupertsberg,  she  re- 
turned once  again  to  a  subject 
that  she  discussed  throughout 
her  long  life: 

Through  the  power  of  hearing, 
God  opens  to  human  beings  all 
the  glorious  sounds  of  the  hid- 
den mysteries  and  of  the  choirs 
of  angels  by  whom  God  is 
praised  over  and  over  again  It 
would  be  unfitting  if  God  could 
not  be  recognized  in  the  same 
manner  that  one  person  recog- 
nizes another,  namely  by  his  or 
her  hearing  powers  Indeed, 
here  human  beings  from  within 
their  own  selves,  come  to  an 
understanding  of  the  whole  We 
would  be  empty  were  we  not 
able  to  hear  and  comprehend 

For  St.  Hildegard  liturgical  mon- 
ody was  rooted  within  the  being 
of  those  singing  it  -  by  heart,  or 
as  St.  Benedict  would  have  it,  ex 
corde  -  from  the  heart 

-lames  Batts,  OS B 
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Carolina  Quodlibet 


In  early  August  four  monks 
from  the  Abbey  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  Fatima:  Abbot  Wal- 
ter, Fr.  David  Kessinger,  Fr. 
Kieran  Neilson  and  Fr.  Law- 
rence Willis.  Fr  Kieran  reports: 
"One  of  the  highlights  for  me 
was  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
remote  Portuguese  village  of 
Balasar,  some  40  miles  north  of 
Oporto.  We  visited  the  humble 
home  of  Blessed  Alexandrina  da 
Costa  who  died  in  1955  She  be- 
came paralyzed  as  a  young  girl 
when  she  jumped  12  feet  from 
her  bedroom  window  to  avoid 
being  sexually  molested  She 
remained  totally  bedridden  for 
the  final  30  years  of  her  life  Her 
food  for  the  last  13  years  con- 
sisted solely  of  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist" 

Four  novices  entered  the  com- 
munity on  July  10  From  varying 
backgrounds,  interests  and  oc- 
cupations, the  new  additions  are 
sure  to  make  an  impact  through- 
out the  community 
Here  are  the  four: 

A  native  of  Louisville,  KY,  Bro. 
lames  Batts  is  a  talented  musi- 
cian He  holds  the  BA.  from  the 
University  of  Kentucky  and  has 
studied  at  Indiana  University 
and  has  completed  course  work 
for  the  doctorate  in  Musicology 
at  Rice  University. 

Fr.  Patrick  Madigan,  a  native 
of  Washington,  DC,  was  or- 
dained a  Jesuit  priest  in  1983.  He 


holds  the  B  A  from  Boston  Col- 
lege and  an  MA  and  PhD  in 
philosophy  from  Tulane  Univer- 
sity For  the  past  six  years,  prior 
to  entering  the  novitiate,  he 
taught  at  Loyola  University,  New 
Orleans 

Bro.  Antonio  Pastrana  was 
born  in  San  luan,  Puerto  Rico 
He  has  attended  Greensboro 
College,  Central  Piedmont  Com- 
munity College  and  Belmont 
Abbey  Brother  Antonio  is  a 
gifted  artist  and  illustrator  He 
presently  serves  as  assistant 
sacristan  in  the  Abbey  church 

Bro.  Boniface  Trotman  holds 
a  B.S.  from  Clemson  University 
After  a  lengthy  career  in  banking 
with  Chemical  Bank  and  Citi- 
corp, he  spent  the  past  year  in 
advertising  sales  for  a  news- 
paper in  Delaware. 

Father  Paschal  Baumstein 
continues  to  be  involved  in  ar- 
chival work  During  the  past 
summer  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
Executive  Board  for  archives  of 
the  Catholic  Library  Association 
He  also  delivered  two  papers: 
one  at  the  Centennial  Sym- 
posium of  Saint  Anselm  College 
(New  Hampshire)  and  one  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Benedic- 
tine Academy  at  the  Interna- 
tional Medieval  Studies  Con- 
gress (Michigan) 

Of  related  interest,  the  May/ 
lune  issue  of  Catholic  Library  World 
includes  a  small  column  on  the 


Abbot  Benedict  McDermott,  O.S.B.,  first  abbot  of  Mary  Mother  of  the  Church 
Abbey,  blessed  September  8,  1989. 


Novitiate  Class  1989-1990:  left  to  right:  Brother  lames  Batts,  Brother  Antonio  Pastrana,  Father  Lawrence  Willis  (Novicemaster),  Brother  Boniface  Trotman, 
and  Father  Patrick  Madigan. 


QUODLIBET,  continued 

means  of  preserving  an  institu- 
tion's heritage.  The  focus/illust- 
ration in  the  column  is  the  com- 
bined resources  of  the  Belmont 
Abbey  College  Library's  Bene- 
dictine Collection  and  the  Ab- 
bey's archives 

Fr.  Benedict  McDermott  was 
blessed  as  the  first  abbot  of  the 
new  abbey  of  Mary  Mother  of 
the  Church  on  September  8, 


1989  in  Richmond,  Virginia 
Abbot  Benedict  is  a  former 
monk  of  Belmont  Abbey  and  a 
graduate  of  Belmont  Abbey  Prep 
School  and  Belmont  Abbey  Col- 
lege Present  at  the  celebration 
were  Fr.  Timothy  Kelly,  adminis- 
trator, Fr.  Arthur,  prior,  Fr.  Pat- 
rick, Fr.  Raymond,  Fr.  Paschal, 
and  Fr.  Placid.  According  to  all 
reports  it  was  a  solemn  and 


beautiful  occasion  We  wish 
Abbot  Benedict  and  his  commu- 
nity an  abundance  of  God's 
grace  and  much  success  in  their 
new  endeavor 

With  this  issue  of  Crescat  we 
enclose  a  return  envelope  so 
that  our  readers,  if  they  wish,  can 
make  a  contribution  to  the 
Monastic  Library  Fund  All  dona- 
tions received  go  toward  the 


purchase  of  books  and  tapes  for 
the  monastery's  library  and  also 
to  help  defray  the  cost  of  the 
publication  of  Crescat  All  con- 
tributions will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  The  monks  of 
Belmont  Abbey  appreciate  your 
generosity 


1  CRESCAT  is  a  tri-annual  publication 
of  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Belmonnt 

work  today.  One  reason  this  journal, 
Crescat,  is  published  is  to  solicit  funds 

Abbey    All  rights  reserved    1  The 

word  crescat  has  been  connected  with 

Wg/ 

to  be  used  in  purchasing  books  and 
tapes    for    the    monastery    library. 

our  monastery  for  most  of  her  history. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Abbot  Leo,  our 

4^^ 

Contributions  also  assist  us  in  meeting 
expenses      accrued      in      issuing 

first  abbot,  was  walking  one  day  in 

CRESCAT.       Each      offering      is 

front  of  the  monastery  where  he  saw 
a  monk  about  to  cut  down  a  small 
cedar.  Abbot  Leo  saved  the  tree  with 

CKESOT 

appreciated,  and  donors  are  gratefully 
remembered    in    our    prayers.    The 
address  is  Crescat,  Belmont  Abbey, 

a  single  word:  "Crescat!"  he  said— a 

Belmont,  North  Carolina  28012-2795. 

word  that  means  "let  it  grow".  That 
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phrase  became  our  motto;  and  that 

regarding    CRESCAT    should    be 

North  Carolina  cedar,  the  emblem  of 
our  foundation  here  1  "Crescat"  is  still 
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addressed  to  Fr.  Kenneth  Geyer,  O.S.B.. 
editor. 

the  banner  under  which  our  monks 
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Gerry,  Joseph,  O.S.B.  Ever  Pres- 
ent Lord  Petersham,  Massa- 
chusetts: Saint  Bede's  Publi- 
cations, 1989,  146  pp.  $9.95 
paperback.  ISBN:  0-932506- 
69-0 


What  title  could  more  per- 
fectly capture  the  essence  of  this 
book?  Ever  Present  Lord  by  loseph 
Gerry  is  a  series  of  forty  talks 
testifying  to  the  intimacy  of  God 
with  human  thought,  act,  condi- 
tion, and  ambition 

Most  of  these  talks  were  deliv- 
ered during  Gerry's  fourteen 
years  (1972-1986)  as  the  Bene- 
dictine abbot  of  Saint  Anselm 
Abbey  in  New  Hampshire.  They 
culminate  in  his  first  address 
after  his  ordination  as  a  bishop 
on  the  feast  of  Saint  Anselm  in 
1986.  The  occasions  for  the  re- 
marks are  general  abbatial  con- 
ferences, professions,  deaths, 
matters  of  urgency  (such  as 
abortion),  Lent,  Papal  pronounce- 
ments, and  other  concerns  in 
the  lives  of  monks.  But  the  con- 
tent of  these  talks,  although 
clearly  the  fruit  of  Benedictine 
spirituality,  is  not  of  interest  to 
monks  alone.  Bishop  Gerry  is  a 
practical  man,  one  who  is  wise 
enough  to  see  that  God  is  al- 
ways present,  everywhere;  so  as 
an  abbot  must,  he  reveals  his 
secrets  of  perception  in  a  man- 
ner that  serves  and  applies 
rather  than  mystifies.  These  con- 
ferences are  rich  and  reflective, 
often  punctuated  with  humor, 
always  indicative  of  the  medita- 
tion and  reflection  that  are  in- 
tegral to  the  daily,  monastic  pur- 
suit of  God. 

The  teaching  of  Abbot  loseph 
Gerry  calls  for  an  uncompro- 
mised,  uninterrupted  sensitivity 
to  the  "ever  present  Lord."  He 
laments  that  "tendency  to  focus 
in  our  conversations  more  on 
our  mutual  attractions  and  aver- 
sions than  on  Christ."  This  ten- 
dency, he  says,  is  not  to  be  in- 
dulged. It  is  a  disordered  per- 
spective. 


To  properly  order,  or  re-order, 
life,  a  person  must  turn  to  Scrip- 
ture Indeed,  Gerry  identifies 
Scripture  as  the  foundation  of  all 
practical  life,  the  spark  for  life 
attuned  to  the  presence  of  God 
"There,"  he  says,  we  "find  the 
truest  guide  to  the  way  our 
human  nature  is  to  unfold  in 
concrete  life-situations" 

Gerry  also  analyzes  life  with 
God  with  explicit  reference  to 
specifically  Benedictine  values 
and  standards  Particular  impor- 
tance is  assigned  to  stability. 
That  virtue  is  not,  in  his  analysis, 
a  mere  connection  with  a  place. 
Gerry  studies  its  fruits.  He  asks 
how  this  -  or  any  other  virtue  - 
pertains  to  God.  Stability,  he 
says,  lends  "the  ability  to  accept 
an  imperfect  situation  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility."  In  other 
words,  stability  binds  one  not 
just  to  place,  but  to  acceptance 
of  the  will  of  God  as  it  comes, 
when  it  comes,  where  it  comes. 

Ever  Present  Lord  is  another 
warm  and  profitable  discovery 
in  the  catalogue  of  Saint  Bede 
Publications  Here,  Benedictine 
spirituality  displays  its  universal 
flavor  and  accepts  the  widest 
application  Both  monks  and 
laity  will  profit  by  the  medita- 
tions of  loseph  Gerry 

-Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 


Father  Barry  Brunsman  New 
Hope  For  Divorced  Catholics. 
Harper  &  Row,  Publishers, 
San  Francisco,  paperback, 
126  pages;  $895.  ISBN:  0- 
06-061146-4 


Today's  Roman  Catholics  face 
a  crisis:  how  to  reconcile  their 
personal  experience  of  divorce 
and  remarriage  with  the  Church's 
rigid  stance  on  the  issue  New 
Hope  For  Divorced  Catholics  offers 
compassionate,  enlightening 
advice  for  divorced  and  remar- 
ried Catholics  who  are  confused 
about  their  relationship  to  the 
Church  and  the  sacraments. 

Drawing  upon  his  many  years 
of  experience  as  a  pastor  and 
marriage  counselor,  Father  Bruns- 
man shatters  many  of  the  mis- 
conceptions associated  with  the 
Church's  position  on  divorce, 
remarriage  and  annulment  He 
traces  the  Bible's  teaching  on 
these  subjects,  shows  how 
Church  practices  have  changed 
throughout  history,  and  pro- 
vides a  nationwide  source  list  of 
ministries  and  organizations 
that  give  much-needed  help  to 
divorced  Catholics. 

"Today's  Christian  community 
faces  a  crisis  -  the  epidemic  of 
marriage  failures,"  writes  Father 
Brunsman  in  his  Introduction. 


"Divorce  is  not  the  only  result  of 
marriage  failure.  Pain,  anguish 
and  suffering  are  also  felt  by 
those  who  suffer  from  estrange- 
ment, abandonment,  separa- 
tion, and  mutual  tolerance"  In 
this  era  of  turbulence  in  mar- 
riage, the  clear,  kind,  and  au- 
thoritative guidance  given  in  this 
book  is  much  needed 

Brunsman's  thesis,  although 
thoroughly  Christian,  will  create 
considerable  controversy,  and 
should  prove  thought-provoking 
for  those  persons  professionally 
concerned  with  Catholic  mar- 
riage. The  book  is  deeply  rooted 
in  pastoral  experience  as  well  as 
in  Scripture  and  the  tradition  of 
the  Church  It  is  surprisingly 
comprehensive  and  at  the  same 
time  helpful  and  hopeful  The 
pain  and  anguish  of  divorced 
and  remarried  Catholics  is  dealt 
with  in  sympathy  and  under- 
standing and  offers  many  pas- 
toral helps  and  solutions  to  the 
dilemma  that  many  Catholics 
find  themselves  in  today 

-Raymond  Geyer,  O.S.B. 
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One  of  four  identical  units  comprising  Allen  Court,  our  newest  dormitory  additions.  Each  unit  houses  32  students 
in  single  occupancy  rooms. 


Procession  at  opening  of  abbatial  blessing  in  Richmond. 


One  of  more  than  150  beautiful  trees  claimed  by  Hurricane  Hugo. 
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Bells  are  ancient  and  mysteri- 
ous objects  dating  back  to 
pagan  times.  They  have  a  char- 
acter; they  are  often  given 
names;  they  speak  or  sing  bring- 
ing tidings  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
peace  and  alarm,  birth  and 
death.  The  Church  blesses  them 
for  her  use,  washing  them  with 
holy  water  and  anointing  them 
with  sacred  oil.  They  are  sacra- 
mentals,  a  means  of  grace,  call- 
ing the  faithful  to  worship,  ward- 
ing off  storms,  counting  the 
hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
sending  messages  to  heaven 
and  across  the  earth.  Unfortu- 
nately now,  they  are  only  occa- 
sionally heard  in  our  land,  even 
if  in  Europe  they  still  sound  out 
in  the  great  cathedral  cities,  in 


dating  from  the  middle  ages, 
indicate  that  the  practice  of 
using  the  various  bells  to  indi- 
cate different  messages  grew  as 
bells  became  more  and  more  a 
means  of  communication  in  the 
community.  The  pitch  of  the  bell, 
the  number  of  strokes,  the  length 
of  the  ringing,  the  number  of 
bells  employed  would  indicate 
what  message  was  being  sent  to 
the  people  in  the  village  and 
even  in  the  surrounding  fields 
The  American  poet,  Henry  W 
Longfellow,  in  his  volume,  The 
Golden  Legend,  echoes  these  Latin 
lines  from  medieval  writings 
which  tell  the  many  purposes  of 
church  bells; 

Funera  plango,  fulmina  frango, 
sabbata  pango; 


The  old  blessing  of  bells,  dat- 
ing back  to  Carolingian  times, 
has  many  similarities  with  the 
ceremonies  of  baptism  Exor- 
cisms are  used;  the  bells  are 
washed  with  holy  water  inside 
and  out  and  then  dried;  the  bells 
are  anointed  with  oil  in  seven 
places  on  the  inside  surface  with 
the  oil  of  the  sick  and  seven 
times  on  the  outside  with  the 
holy  chrism;  a  name  is  given  by 
a  "godfather"  who  is  most  usu- 
ally the  chief  donor  of  the  bells 
Incense  is  burned  so  that  the 
cavity  of  the  bell  is  filled  with 
smoke  that  is  to  rise  to  heaven 

Several  years  ago  I  was  in  a 
small  village  in  the  north  Tirol, 
Holzgau  in  Lechtal,  for  the  sol- 


the  town  band,  the  sodalities 
and  the  clergy,  vested  in  elabo- 
rate paramenia  dating  from  the 
seventeenth  century  On  the 
mountain  tops,  figures  of  bells 
outlined  with  fire  were  lighted  as 
the  evening  progressed,  and 
cannonades  were  fired  from  the 
mountain  tops,  echoing  through 
the  neighboring  mountain  val- 
leys. The  bells  were  transported 
up  the  hill  to  the  parish  church 
on  great  trucks,  and  deposited  in 
the  church  yard  The  children 
then  recited  a  forty-five  minute 
poem,  Schiller's  Ode  to  the  Bells, 
and  the  pastor  delivered  a 
speech,  which  unfortunately  was 
interrupted  by  the  firing  of  the 
cannon   in  the  mountains,  a 


emn  blessing  and  installation  of     slight  discrepancy  in  scheduling 


The  voice  of  the  Lord,  full  of  power 


the  small  mountain  villages  and 
the  farm  communities  of  France 
and  Germany.  The  English,  more 
than  any  other  nation,  find  great 
use  for  their  bells  with  the  elabo- 
rate art  of  change-ringing. 

Little  is  known  of  large  church 
bells  before  the  Carolingian 
period,  although  small  hand 
bells  seem  to  have  been  in  use, 
especially  in  Ireland  from  where 
they  were  carried  across  Europe 
by  the  Irish  missionaries  Early 
writings  use  Latin  words  such  as 
signum,  campana,  clocca  and  nola  to 
describe  what  we  think  of  as 
bells.  In  Rome,  Pope  Stephen  II 
(752-757)  ordered  a  bell  tower 
constructed  at  Saint  Peter's  to 
house  three  bells  [campanae] 

The  earliest  use  for  church 
bells  was  to  announce  religious 
services  Some  signal  [signum) 
was  necessary,  since  clocks  were 
yet  to  be  invented,  to  summon 
the  people  to  worship  and  espe- 
cially to  call  the  monks  to  their 
canonical  hours  Towers  were 
built  to  elevate  the  bells  and 
thus  to  help  send  the  sound 
farther  away,  and  often  more 
bells  were  added  to  increase  the 
volume.  The  term  classicum  was 
used  to  describe  the  sounding  of 
several  bells  together,  which  was 
interpreted  to  mean  joy  and  sol- 
emnity, and  marked  the  great 
feast  days.  Books  of  customs, 


Excito  Lentos,  dissipo  ventos;  paco 

cruentos 
At  funerals  I  mourn,  storms  I 
scatter;  I  ring  in  the  sab- 
bath, 
I  hustle  the  lazy;  I  calm  the 
winds;  I  announce  peace 
after  bloodshed 
Laudo  Deum  verum,  plebem  voco. 

congregoderum. 
Defunctos  plow,  nimbum  fugo, 

festa  decoro 
I  praise  the  true  God;  I  call  the 
people;  I  assemble  the 
clergy, 
I  mourn  the  dead,  I  chase  the 
clouds;  I  do  honor  to  feasts 
The  "mourning  of  the  dead" 
was  not  just  the  tolling  of  the 
bell  at  the  funeral,  but  especially 
at  the  time  of  death,  the  number 
of  strokes,  the  specific  bell  used, 
the  pauses  between  strokes,  in- 
dicated such  information  as  the 
sex  of  the  deceased  and  his  age 
The  fending  off  of  storms  by 
the  ringing  of  the  church  bell  is 
still  kept  in  parts  of  both  the 
Austrian  and  Italian  Tirol  I  recall 
eating  dinner  on  the  veranda  of 
a   Gasthaus  near  Meran  on  a 
beautiful  summer  evening  when 
a  bank  of  storm  clouds  came  up 
over  the  mountain  tops  and  the 
wind  began  to  rise  Then  the  bell 
in  the  parish  church  began  to 
ring  slowly,  and  the  storm  re- 
treated, and  the  dinner  was  not 
interrupted  by  rain. 


two  new  church  bells  in  the 
parish  church,  to  replace  those 
taken  by  Hitler  for  cannon  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War  It  was 
a  three-day  celebration,  begin- 
ning with  the  procession  from 
the  edge  of  the  town  transport- 
ing the  bells.  The  people  lined 
the  way  which  was  festooned 
with  garlands  and  pine  boughs, 
and  the  various  societies 
marched,  including  the  rifle 
squad  which  stopped  often  to 
fire  salutes,  the  school  children, 


apparently  having  occurred. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  the  Pre- 
monstratensian  abbot  from  Wil- 
ten  near  Innsbruck  came  to 
bless  the  bells  He  performed 
the  washing  and  anointings  and 
gave  a  sermon,  hoping  that  the 
message  of  the  bells  would  ever 
be  that  of  peace.  The  lady  who 
had  been  the  chief  donor  of  the 
bells  was  given  the  privilege  of 
producing  the  first  sound  by  a 
tremendous  blow  that  she  deliv- 
ered to  the  largest  bell  with  a 


The  tuning  of  a  cast  bell.  From  an  old  engraving. 


The  voice  of  the  Lord,  full  of  power 

mallet  After  vespers,  the  proces- 
sion of  clergy  and  people  re- 
turned to  the  village  and  a  great 
banquet  was  enjoyed  at  the 
local  Gasthaus. 

On  the  third  day,  the  bells 
were  hoisted  up  into  the  bell 
tower  of  the  church  to  join  two 
others  that  had  been  secreted 
from  the  Nazis  and  dug  up  out 
of  the  earth  after  the  end  of  the 
war  Once  again  the  parish  had 
its  four  bells  to  ring  out  through 
the  mountains  and  over  the  val- 
ley of  the  Lech 

In  England  during  the  middle 
ages  the  church  bells  formed  an 
important  part  of  Catholic  life 
and  even  the  efforts  of  the 
reformers  were  not  successful  in 
eliminating  that  Catholic  cus- 
tom While  many  ecclesiastical 
buildings  were  taken  away  from 
the  Church,  the  bells  in  most 
cases  were  put  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  town  even  though 
they  remained  in  the  church 
tower  Thus  their  use  became 
the  right  of  the  local  authorities 
who  still  today  regulate  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bells  in  most  com- 
munities The  practice  of  "ring- 
ing changes"  continued  and 
flourishes  today.  Change-ringing 
societies  practice  and  compete 
with  others  in  regional  and  na- 
tional conventions  Rung  by 
ropes,  the  bells  sound  in  mathe- 
matically established  patterns 
as  the  ringers  are  directed  by  the 
conductor  of  the  ensemble  One 
thinks  of  Dorothy  Sayers'  won- 
derful mystery  novel,  The  Nine 
Taylors,  and  her  descriptions  of 
the  English  countryside  and  the 


eight  bells  in  the  parish  church 
Bells  have  a  place  in  today's 
American  parish.  They  ring  the 
Angelus,  morning,  noon  and 
evening,  proclaiming  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God.  They 
toll  as  the  deceased  is  brought 
in  and  out  of  the  parish  church 
for  the  funeral  Mass  They  an- 
nounce the  Masses  and  the  de- 
votions At  Saint  Agnes  in  Saint 
Paul,  as  in  many  places  in 
Europe,  they  toll  on  Fridays  at 
three  o'clock  to  commemorate 
the  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  on 
Saturday  evenings  they  ring  out 
in  joy  to  announce  the  coming 
of  Sunday,  the  day  of  the  Resur- 
rection They  ring  during  proces- 
sions of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
on  Corpus  Christi  and  at  Forty 
Hours  Devotion.  At  solemn 
Masses  they  ring  during  the  mo- 
ments of  the  consecration  of  the 
Mass  announcing  to  the  entire 
parish  the  most  important  event 
in  its  weekly  worship,  the  mys- 
tery of  transubstantiation  during 
the  solemn  Sunday  Mass.  They 
ring  in  Easter  at  the  vigil  on  Holy 
Saturday  night,  and  they  pro- 
claim the  death  of  Christ  by  their 
silence  form  Holy  Thursday 
through  Good  Friday  They  are 
the  voice  of  God,  as  the  psalmist 
says:  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  in 
power,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  in 
magnificence  (Ps.  28:4) 

The  pitch  of  bells  is  deter- 
mined, of  course,  by  the  weight 
of  the  bell.  Historically  there 
have  been  many  great  bells.  One 
in  Rouen  in  France  in  the  six- 
teenth century  weighed  16  tons 
One  in  the  cathedral  in  Erfurt  in 


Germany  is  named  Maria  gbriosa 
and  weighs  13  tons.  Cologne  Ca- 
thedral has  a  great  bell  made 
from  the  cannons  captured  from 
the  French  which  weighs  27 
tons.  In  Paris,  at  Montmartre, 
there  is  an  18  ton  bell,  and  in  the 
cathedral  of  Montreal  in  Canada, 
a  bell  of  13'/2  tons.  Saint  Peter's 
in  Rome  has  a  nine  ton  bell,  and 
Saint  Paul's  in  London  one  that 
weighs  l7'/2  tons.  In  this  country 
there  is  a  great  carillon  in  the 
National  Shrine  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  in  Washington, 
DC,  recently  restored  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  Carillons  are  series 
of  bells  tuned  to  play  melodies 
but  not  to  swing  as  church  bells. 
They  are  most  frequently  found 
in  the  churches  and  town  halls 
of  Belgium  and  The  Nether- 
lands Most  parish  churches  in 
the  United  States  have  one  or 
more  bells  that  swing,  ranging  in 
weight  from  five  or  six  thousand 
pounds  as  the  largest 

Bells  are  a  Catholic  tradition 
They  have  a  role  in  Catholic  life 
as  they  sound  out  the  many 
messages  they  can  proclaim 
The  sound  of  many  church  bells 
pealing  out  over  a  city  can  lift 
the  spirit  and  carry  the  soul  to 
God  Anyone  who  has  stood  in 
the  Domplatz  in  Cologne  or  in  the 
Marianplatz  in  Munich,  in  Saint 
Peter's  Square  in  Rome  or  in 
Westminster  in  London  as  the 
bells  ring,  can  only  want  to  hear 
them  again  and  again  The  un- 
fortunate dearth  of  bells  in  our 
American  cities,  or  the  substitu- 
tion of  electronically  produced 


imitations,  is  something  anyone 
who  has  lived  in  Europe  will  al- 
ways lament.  The  memory  of 
those  bells  he  will  always 
cherish  and  hunger  for 

-Monsignor  Richard  |.  Schuler 
(The  preceding  article  first  appeared  in 
Sacred  Music.  Fall,  1989  l(  is  re- 
printed here  with  the  kind  permission  of 
the  author  Ed) 


Abbey  Bells 

The  names  of  the  three 
bells  in  the  Abbey  Church  in 
descending  order  of  size  are: 
Mary,  Walburga  and  George. 
The  two  larger  bells  are  side 
by  side  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  bell  chamber  The  smal- 
lest (George)  is  on  a  platform 
by  itself  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  bell  chamber. 

Inscriptions  on  the  bells 
indicate  that  they  were  cast  at 
the  McShane  Bell  Foundry  in 
Baltimore,  MD  The  date  on 
the  two  larger  bells  is  1895; 
the  date  on  the  smallest  is 
1888  An  inscription  on  the 
small  bell  states  that  it  was 
presented  by  Rev  George 
Bomemann  of  Reading,  PA. 

Figures  on  the  mountings 
indicate  that  the  bells  do  not 
exceed  respectively  1500,  700 
and  400  pounds 

On  the  floor  of  the  bell 
chamber  is  the  mallet  which 
used  to  be  used  manually  to 
strike  the  Angelus  and  to  toll 
the  bell  for  funerals 


Carolina  Quodlibet 


A  book  entitled  To  Understand 
Each  Other  has  been  dedicated  to 
"the  memory  of  two  beloved  and 
respected  colleagues  who  died 
before  work  on  this  volume  was 
completed.  They  were  the  Rev. 
Jerry  Dollard,  O.S.B.,  who  died 
in  a  car  accident  in  1985  and  Dr 
lohn  E  Steely,  who  died  of  a  heart 
attack  on  Good  Friday,  1986" 

Fr.  Jerome  Dollard,  a  monk  of 
Belmont  Abbey,  one  of  the  dedi- 
catees, was  a  former  Professor  of 
Theology  and  Director  of  the 
Ecumenical  Institute  at  Belmont 
Abbey  College  and  Wake  Forest 


University  Copies  of  the  book 
may  be  obtained  for  $3.00  each 
from  the  Theological  Educator, 
3939  Gentilly  Blvd  ,  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana,  70126 

Also  along  ecumenical  lines, 
Fr.  Timothy  Kelly,  Adminis 
trator,  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  American 
Board  for  EastTWest  Dialogue  at 
St  Andrew's  Priory,  Valyermo, 
CA,  Oct  8-10  At  that  meeting  he 
was  elected  to  the  Board  whose 
work  is  to  promote  dialogue  be- 
tween peoples  of  various  faiths 
both  east  and  west 


Fr.  Timothy  also  presented  a 
paper  on  the  Rule  of  St  Benedict 
at  a  workshop  on  the  Rule  in  the 
lives  of  20th  century  laity  held  at 
St  Louis,  MO,  Oct  23-26 

Continuing  his  ecumenical 
endeavors,  Fr.  Timothy  travelled 
to  Seattle,  WA,  in  mid-lanuary  to 
teach  a  five-day  Academy  for 
Spiritual  Formation  sponsored 
by  the  Washington  Conference 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church 

From  |an  30  to  Feb.  4,  Fr.  Tim- 
othy participated  in  a  monastic 
live-in  experience  sponsored  by 
the  Monastic  Design  Committee 


of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 
The  event  took  place  at  St.  lohn's 
Abbey,  Collegeville,  MN 

The  annual  workshop  for  Ab- 
bots took  place  this  year  at  St. 
Bernard's  Abbey,  Cullman,  AL, 
from  Feb.  16-19  Attending  from 
Belmont  Abbey  were  Fr.  Timo- 
thy, Administrator. 

Abbot  Walter  also  delivered  a 
talk  in  mid-December  to  the 
Adult  Study  Club  at  the  Catholic 
Parish  in  Tryon,  NC,  on  "Ethics  in 
America"  From  Ian  17  to  19 
Abbot  Walter  attended  the  Sym- 
{Continued  on  page  4) 


Great  Benedictines 


Blessed  Joseph  Benedict  Dusmet,  O.S.B. 


lust  a  half-century  ago  an 
anonymous  nun  of  Stanbrook 
Abbey  put  all  of  us  in  her  debt 
with  the  publication  of  ASicilian 
Borromeo  (Burns,  Oates  and 
Washboume,  Ltd.,  1938),  a  biog- 
raphy of  loseph  Benedict  Dus- 
met, O.S.B.,  Archbishop  of  Ca- 
tania and  Cardinal.  This  brief 
article  is  deeply  indebted  to  that 
very  interesting  study 

Dusmet  was  prominent  among 
the  monks  of  Italy  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  so  filled  with 
both  great  hopes  and  keen  frus- 
trations for  not  only  the  religious 
Orders  but  also  the  Church  at 
large  By  inclination  and  by  his 
monastic  profession,  Dusmet 
was  a  contemplative  of  the  first 
rank,  but  he  was  drawn  into  a  life 
of  action.  His  contemplative  life 
can  be  best  appreciated  in  its 
effects  on  his  active  life,  most 
especially  his  love  of  the  poor 

Dusmet  was  born  at  Palermo 
on  15  August  1818  of  a  noble 
family  It  was  originally  from 
Flanders  but  had  settled  at 
Naples  in  the  service  of  the  King 
of  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury At  the  age  of  six  years,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Abbey  of  San 
Martino  delle  Scale  outside 
Palermo.  Clothed,  according  to 
custom,  in  the  Benedictine 
habit,  he  was  taught  with  the 
other  young  sons  of  the  aristo- 
cratic families  of  Sicily  Unlike 
most  of  them,  he  developed  a 
Benedictine  vocation,  but  his 
father  would  not  consent  to  his 
entering  the  community  and 
took  him  to  Naples  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  for  a  taste  of  the  world 
When  he  was  sixteen,  however, 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
San  Martino  as  a  postulant  from 
1833  to  1839,  during  which  time 
he  studied  philosophy  and 
theology  In  1839  he  began  his 
novitiate  and  made  his  solemn 
profession  on  15  August  1840. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1842  and  then  made  his 
second,  informal  novitiate  He 
served  the  community  as  ar- 
chivist, precentor,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  and 
secretary  of  the  Abbot 


The  period  1845-1847  was 
especially  difficult  for  Dusmet 
and  most  other  monks  of  Italy, 
as  the  politics  of  the  Risorgi- 
mento  invaded  the  cloister  and 
wrecked  its  peace  Those  monks 
who  refused  to  be  drawn  into 
partisanship  were  made  to  pay, 
notably  Abbot  Carlo  Buglio, 
Novice-Master  Michelangelo 
Celesia,  and  Dusmet  In  1847  the 
General  Chapter  of  the  Cas- 
sinese  Congregation  transferred 
Buglio  and  Dusmet  to  Cal- 
tanisetta  and  Celesia  to  Mes- 
sina. In  1850  the  General  Chap- 
ter made  Dusmet  claustral  prior 
of  San  Severino  at  Naples  There 
he  hid  the  celebrated  Benedic- 
tine scholar,  Luigi  Tosti,  who, 
having  advocated  a  union  of  all 
Italy  under  the  Pope,  had  antag- 
onized the  several  princely 
courts.  Tosti  was  able  to  escape, 
but  the  Sicilian  government 
asked  the  General  Chapter  to 
remove  Dusmet.  And  so  in  1852 
he  became  Conventual  Prior  of 
Caltanisetta.  When  an  outbreak 
of  cholera  occurred  in  1854,  he 
was  especially  active  in  adminis- 
tering to  the  stricken 

Dusmet  was  chosen  Abbot  of 
San  Niccolo  dell'Arena  at  Ca- 
tania in  1858  Because  of  the 
political  turmoil  especially,  the 
community  was  neither  very 
numerous  nor  very  fervent.  But 
by  gentleness  and  moderation 
the  new  Abbot  brought  about  a 
great  improvement  in  obser- 
vance and  in  the  proper  man- 
agement of  all  departments.  But 
politics  continued  to  disturb  the 
discipline  From  2  to  26  August 
1862  Garibaldi  and  his  troops 
were  quartered  at  the  abbey  and 
served  by  the  monks  On  15  Oc- 
tober 1866  the  monks  of  San 
Niccolo  were  ordered  to  leave: 
only  Abbot  Dusmet,  as  rector  of 
the  church,  could  remain,  with 
two  or  three  monks  as  his  assis- 
tants 

On  16  February  1867  Dusmet 
was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Catania.  The  see  had  been  va- 
cant since  1861.  He  received  the 
episcopal  ordination  at  Saint- 
Paul-Outside-The-Walls  on  10 


March  and  was  installed  in  his 
cathedral  on  8  April  As  Arch- 
bishop, he  continued  to  wear  the 
Benedictine  habit  and  never 
gave  up  his  monastic  obser- 
vance Nine  or  ten  monks  of  San 
Niccolo  lived  with  him,  and  he 
shared  the  common  life  so  far  as 
this  was  possible.  The  Holy  See 
made  him  the  canonical  superi- 
or of  the  small  community  in  the 
archiepiscopal  palace.  He  lived 
in  an  attic. 

By  his  prudence  and  tact  Dus- 
met quickly  recovered  all  the 
churches  that  had  been  seized 
by  the  government  He  restored 
old  churches  and  built  new  ones, 
made  regular  visitations  of  his 
parishes,  and  worked  to  revive 
the  Catholic  life  of  his  people  He 
was  above  all  eager  to  help  the 
poor  he  made  personal  contact 
with  them,  searched  the  city  for 
them,  and  for  their  sake  often 
pawned  his  pectoral  cross,  ring, 
and  church  plate  and  furniture. 
By  the  sheer  force  of  his  good- 
ness, he  disarmed  the  enemies 
of  the  Church.  His  goodness  was 
especially  evident  in  the  cholera 
outbreak  of  1867,  the  earthquake 
of  1869,  the  floods  of  1880,  the 
cyclone  of  1884,  the  earthquake 
of  1885,  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Etna  in  1886,  and  the  cholera 
epidemic  also  of  1886 

In  1882  Pope  Leo  XIII  asked 
Dusmet's  cooperation  in  his  ef- 
fort to  revive  the  Benedictine 
Order,  to  unite  the  monasteries 
more  closely,  and  to  establish  a 
central  house  of  higher  studies 
On  25  November  1886  Dusmet 
presided  over  a  meeting  of  the 
abbots  of  the  Cassinese  Congre- 
gation at  Rome  for  this  purpose, 
and  his  tact  smoothed  away  the 
difficulties  in  the  plan  He  chose 
Abbot  Anselm  O'Gorman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  English  Congrega- 
tion, to  explain  the  project  to  the 
monasteries  of  Central  Europe. 

In  1687  Pope  Innocent  XI  had 
established  the  Collegio  Sant' 
Anselmo  for  the  monks  of  the 
Cassinese  Congregation  and 
had  united  it  to  Saint-Paul-Out- 
side-The-Walls.  It  had  been 
closed  in  1840,  but  Leo  XIII  re- 


stored it  in  1887,  now  for  all 
Benedictine  monks,  and  named 
Dusmet  as  its  first  superior  The 
college  opened  on  I  lanuary 
1888  in  its  temporary  quarters 
near  the  Vatican.  In  April  its  per- 
manent site  on  the  Aventine  was 
selected. 

In  February  1889  Archbishop 
Dusmet  was  created  Cardinal- 
Priest  of  Santa  Pudenziana  He 
took  possession  of  his  titular 
church  on  18  February.  When  he 
arrived  in  Catania  on  17  March, 
he  made  a  triumphal  progress 
from  the  railway  station  to  his 
cathedral. 

On  18  April  1893  Dusmet  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Col- 
legio Sant'Anselmo,  and  from  20 
to  24  April  he  presided  over  a 
meeting  of  the  abbots  to  discuss 
the  Pope's  project  of  a  Confeder- 
ation of  Benedictine  Monks. 
Again  his  prudence  secured  ac- 
ceptance of  the  plan  The  Con- 
federation was  erected  in  1893, 
with  Hildebrand  de  Hemptinne 
as  first  Abbot  Primate 

Cardinal  Dusmet  died  at  Ca- 
tania on  4  April  1894  The  anony- 
mous author  of  A  Sicilian  Bor- 
romeo, reporting  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  Catania  and  of  the 
Benedictines  in  general  for  his 
canonization,  states  on  page 
243:  "The  Process  has  gone  on 
without  difficulty  and  there  are 
good  grounds  for  hoping  that 
the  Catanesi  may  soon  be  able 
to  speak  as  freely  as  they  will  of 
their  Santo  and  his  miracles 
Apparently  her  confidence  was  a 
bit  excessive  Perhaps  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II  in  1939  and 
the  succeeding  troubles  are  to 
blame.  Nevertheless,  on  25  Sep- 
tember 1988,  fifty  years  after  she 
wrote,  Pope  lohn  Paul  II  beatified 
loseph  Benedict  Dusmet  Per- 
haps now  we  can  really  look  for- 
ward to  his  canonization  in  the 
very  near  future 

-Anselm  Biggs,  O.S.B. 
Department  of  History 
Belmont  Abbey  College 


posium  on  the  Catholic  Priest  as  Moral 
Teacher  and  Guide.  This  sym- 
posium was  organized  to  inau- 
gurate the  Cardinal  Krol  Chair  of 
Moral  Theology  at  St  Charles 
Borromeo  Seminary,  Overbook, 
PA 

Congratulations  are  in  order 
to  Bro.  Paul  Shanley  who  was 
named  "Coach  of  the  Year"  for 
his  work  with  the  college  runners 
and  to  Fr.  Paschal  Baumstein 
who  has  earned  admission  to 
the  premiere  classe  of  the  Academy 
of  Certified  Archivists  Fr.  Pas- 
chal also  had  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  November/De- 
cember issue  of  Catholic  Library 
World 

Our  Prior,  Fr.  Arthur  Pendel- 
ton,  spent  a  month  on  a  mini- 
sabbatical  at  Immaculate  Heart 
Hermitage,  a  community  of 
Camaldolese  Benedictines  lo- 
cated at  Big  Sur,  California.  Look 
for  an  account  of  his  experiences 
in  the  next  issue  of  Crescat. 

Lastly,  Fr.  Kenneth  Geyer, 
chairman  of  the  Music  Depart- 
ment of  Belmont  Abbey  College, 
addressed  the  Circle  One  Study 
Club  of  Covenant  Presbyterian 
Church,  Charlotte,  NC,  on  "Music 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Liturgy 
since  Vatican  II,"  on  Nov.  6,  1989. 

With  the  season  of  Lent  upon 
us,  we  wish  to  assure  all  our 
loyal  readers  and  friends  of  a 
continued  remembrance  in  our 
prayers  May  we  also  ask  for 
yours,  especially  for  our  sick 
brethren 


1  CRESCAT  is  a  tri-annual 
publication  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey  All 
rights  reserved.  The  address  is 
Crescat,  Belmont  Abbey,  Bel- 
mont, North  Carolina  28012- 
2795  Correspondence  and  in- 
quiries regarding  CRESCAT 
should  be  addressed  to  Fr 
Kenneth  Geyer,  O.S.B.,  editor 


Book  Review 


Kaufman,  Philip  S.,  O.S.B.  Why 
You  Can  Disagree  .  and  Remain 
a  Faithful  Catholic  Blooming- 
ton:  Meyer-Stone  Books, 
1989,  174  pp.  $9.95  ISBN: 
0-940989-23-9 


Father  Kaufman  has  written  a 
precise  and  carefully  reasoned 
plea  for  tolerating  dissent  within 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His 
first  two  chapters  are  most  im- 
portant because  here  he  at- 
tempts to  establish  the  theolog- 
ical basis  of  his  argument.  He 
begins  with  the  doctrine  of 
papal  infallibility  which  was  de- 
fined at  Vatican  I  in  1870  and 
accuses  the  contemporary  in- 
stitutional church  of  attempting 
to  dress  all  its  teaching  in  the 
cloak  of  infallibility  According  to 
Kaufman  a  Catholic  may  dissent 
from  noninfallible  ecclesiastical 
teaching  -  this  includes  papal 
encyclicals.  Kaufman  bases  his 
argument  on  what  St.  Alphonsus 
Liguori  called  "probabilism"  In 
moral  questions  Catholics  may 
follow  any  "probable"  opinion 
and  should  not  be  forced  to 
adhere  to  the  "more  probable" 
opinion  With  his  theoretical 
basis  established,  the  author 
proceeds  to  deal  with  three  con- 
crete problems  facing  Catholics 
today:  birth  control,  divorce  and 


remarriage,  and  democracy  with- 
in the  Church 

Kaufman  insists,  for  example, 
that  the  prohibition  against 
birth  control  contained  in  Pope 
Paul  VI's  encyclical  Humanae 
vitae  is  based  upon  a  probable 
opinion  of  moral  theologians. 
There  are  other  probable  opin- 
ions which,  though  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  encyclical,  Catho- 
lics may  follow  According  to 
Kaufman  Pope  Paul's  teaching 
was  never  accepted  by  the  uni- 
versal Church  because  the  pope 
had  ignored  the  international 
commission  which  was  estab- 
lished to  study  the  problem  as 
well  as  the  bishops  at  Vatican  II 
who  wished  to  deal  with  the 
problem  during  the  council 
Father  Kaufman  has  done  his 
research  carefully  and  the  book 
contains  a  wealth  of  historical 
information  One  such  interest- 
ing tidbit  is  Kaufman's  attempt 
to  find  the  source  of  Pope  Paul's 
premise  on  the  inseparability  of 
the  procreative  and  unitive  mean- 
ings of  marriage.  Kaufman  traces 
this  position  to  the  French  trans- 
lation of  a  Polish  book  written  in 
I960  by  Karol  Wojtyla,  known 
today  as  Pope  lohn  Paul  II. 

Divorce  and  remarriage  is  an- 
other issue  which  is  separating 
Catholics  from  their  Church  Kauf- 
man argues  that  two  New  Testa- 
ment passages,  namely  1  Cor. 
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710-11  and  Matt.  19:9,  allow  di- 
vorce under  certain  circum- 
stances. He  also  points  to  the 
more  tolerant  tradition  of  the 
Eastern  Church 

Finally,  Father  Kaufman  deals 
with  the  question  of  the  lack  of 
democracy  within  the  contem- 
porary Church  He  states  that 
the  Council  of  lerusalem  (Acts 
15)  resembled  a  New  England 
town  meeting  with  full  popular 
participation  while  the  Vatican 
today  conducts  itself  more  like  a 
divine  right  monarch.  Kaufman 
especially  laments  the  fact  that 
the  appointment  of  bishops  is 
reserved  to  the  Holy  See  and  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  faithful  The 
author  leaves  no  doubt  where  he 
stands  on  these  issues  The  book 
has  grown  out  of  Father  Kauf- 
man's pastoral  concern  for  con- 
temporary Catholics  who  feel 
themselves  alienated  from  the 
institutional  church.  Although 
some  of  his  positions  are  con- 
troversial, his  thesis  is  certainly 
admirable:  A  church  which  calls 
itself  "catholic"  should  have 
room  for  everyone. 

-Kenneth  B.  Steinhauser 
Department  of  Theology 
Belmont  Abbey  College 
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A  Visit  to  the  Camaldolese  at  Big  Sur 


It  was  a  moonlit  night  on  the 
California  coastline  early  in 
January  of  this  year.  Shortly 
after  passing  the  famed  Esalen 
Institute,  we  pulled  off  Highway 
1  for  an  even  narrower  road. 
The  Hermitage  was  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  above,  slightly  more 
than  this  as  a  crow  flies. 
However,  our  van  had  two 
miles  of  meandering  back  and 
forth  across  the  face  of  the 
mountain  before  reaching  a 
level  place  half  way  up.  When 
we  reached  level  ground,  there 
was  a  modern  looking  one- 
story  gift  shop  on  our  right. 
Then  on  our  left,  resting  on  the 
edge  of  the  slope,  was  a  one- 
story  semicircular  building.  It 
had  ten  rooms  for  housing 
retreatants  who  made  stays  of 
two  weeks  or  less.  I  was  to  be 
here  for  four  and  a  half  weeks 
and  so  would  stay  in  an 
individual  hermitage  or  hut. 
The  van  made  a  sharp  turn  to 
the  right  into  the  enclosed  part 
of  the  hermitage.  Inside  this 
enclosure,  I  got  out  and  was 
helped  with  my  luggage  along 
a  head-high  wall  to  a  solid 
wooden  gate.  The  driver  of  the 
van,  Brother  Gabriel,  a  senior 
monk  with  a  thin  graying 
beard,  wearing  a  gray  knitted 
cap  and  almost-gray  blue  jeans 
led  me  into  a  low  flat-roofed 
building  with  a  roof  that 
extended  well  out  over  the 
door  way  entrance.  Once 
inside,  Brother  Gabriel  pointed 
out  the  pertinent  features  of 
my  hut.  Here  I  would  sleep, 
read,  pray,  and  eat  breakfast 
and  supper  during  my  visit. 

The  building  was  hexagonal 
in  shape,  twenty  feet  across, 
about  the  length  of  my  room  at 
Belmont  Abbey.  There  was  a 
vestibule  that  ran  along  two 
sides  of  the  hexagon  with  a 
small  refrigerator  at  the  end. 
This  vestibule  was  separated 
from  the  main  living  area  by  a 
wood-framed  partition  of 
lightly  compresed  wallboard. 
On    pushing    aside   a    heavy 


curtain,  I  saw  a  six  foot  picture 
window  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
wall  on  the  left  side  of  the 
room.  A  set  of  wall  shelves  of 
the  same  length  as  the  window 
was  to  its  right.  A  writing  desk 
supported  the  shelves.  An 
electric  water-heating  pot 
capable  of  holding  eight  cups 
was  on  the  right  end.  This  pot 
was  to  be  my  source  of  hot 
water  for  coffee  and  soup. 
Used  with  a  stainless  steel  bowl 
and  lid,  this  pot  was  to  function 
like  a  double  boiler  for  cooking 
oatmeal  and  soup-like 
concoctions. 

Further  to  the  right,  partially 
separated  by  partitions,  was  a 
single  bed  with  a  firm  mattress 
and  three  blankets.  Beyond  the 
foot  of  the  bed  was  an  opening 
to  the  bathroom  area.  It 
contained  a  sink,  a  mirror,  a 
commode,  a  two  foot  by  two 
foot  shoulder-high  window  and 
just  adequate  triangular 
shaped  shower.  The  outer 
circumference  of  the  hut  was 
completed  by  a  partitioned 
area  with  a  wooden  altar 
against  the  outside  wall  and  an 
unpadded  wooden  kneeler. 

In  the  center  of  the  main 
living  area  was  a  feature  that 
only  two  of  the  twenty-odd 
huts  in  the  Hermitage 
possessed,  a  gas-fired  heater. 
This  spared  me  the  labor  and 
discomfort  of  rebuilding  a 
wood  fire  on  the  invariably 
chilly  mornings.  Even  with  this 
convenience  I  was  usually 
bundled  in  extra  clothes  (I 
brought  no         thermal 

underwear)  and  a  blanket  after 
an  early  rising.  I  preferred  to 
let  the  sleeping  area  stay  cool 
during  the  night  for  better 
sleeping.  The  ever  cool  breezes 
off  the  Pacific  below  cooled  the 
room  quickly  each  night. 
Between  the  heater  and  the 
picture  window  was  a  cloth- 
covered,  padded  high-backed 
chair.  A  small  square  of  carpet 
insulated  the  occupant's  feet 
from  the  floor.  This  chair  was 


usually  pulled  close  to  the 
picture  window  to  catch  the 
early  morning  sun's  rays. 

Vigils  was  at  5:30  a.m.  the 
next  morning.  This  consisted  of 
several  psalms  followed  by  a 
reading  from  Sacred  Scripture 
and  a  pause  for  reflection. 
After  the  pause,  the  general 
sequence  was  repeated  with 
different  psalms  and  reading. 
Since  I  didn't  arrive  until  after 
eleven  the  previous  evening,  I 
rose  in  time  for  Lauds  at  6:30. 
There  was  more  singing  at  this 
hour  of  the  Divine  Office:  four 
psalms,  a  reading  and  pause 
were  the  essential  elements. 
Vespers  at  6:00  p.m.  followed 
a  similar  format  with  psalms, 
hymns  and  antiphons  being 
sung.  The  hermitage  church 
was  located  between  the  guest 
retreathouse  and  monks'  huts. 
A  bell  in  the  church  tower 
signalled  the  times  for  Office, 
Mass,  meals,  work  and  special 
meetings.  Church,  dining  hall 
and  library  were  located 
midway  between  the  two 
clusters  of  huts  (ten  huts  per 
cluster).  The  ringing  of  the  bell 
seven  minutes  before  an 
activity  sufficed  for  all  to  arrive 
on  time. 


Weekday  Masses  were 
celebrated  at  11:30  a.  m.  in  the 
church.  The  Service  of  Sacrifice 
was  offered  in  a  high-ceilinged 
octagonal  chamber  having 
tiered  platforms  for  the 
congregation  that  would  be 
standing  around  the  altar.  An 
adjoining  space  with  benches 
and  chairs  was  used  for  the 
Service  of  the  Word  and  for  the 
Divine  Office. 

The  main  meal  was  at  12:30 
p.m.  This  was  taken  in  common 
by  most  of  the  guests  in  the 
huts  and  the  monks.  The  menu 
was  vegetarian  except  for  eggs 
incorporated  in  the  cooked 
foods.  Once  a  week  there  was 
a  fish  dish.  Usually  there  were 
one  or  two  cooked  vegetables, 
salad,  fruit  and  a  casserole. 

The  churchbell  struck  at  2:00 
p.m.  to  signal  the  beginning  of 
work  outside  the  area  of  the 
huts.  This  period  ended  at  5:30 
p.m.  Only  during  this  time 
could  noisy  work  such  as  lawn 
mowing  be  done.  In  keeping 
with  this  same  concern  for 
quiet  in  the  morning,  it  was 
unusual  for  anyone  to  come  to 
the  hut  area  at  this  time  of  day. 
Each  hut  was  surrounded  by  a 

Continued  on  p.  3 
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Camaldolese  Monastery,  Big  Sur,  Califorr 


Great  Benedictines 


Gregory  the  Great  (540?-604) 

Gregory  the  Great,  the  first     astic  years  the  happiest  of  his 


pope  who  came  from  the  mon- 
astic tradition,  guided  the 
Church  through  a  period  of 
rapid  and  disorienting  social 
change,  leaving  it  far  stronger 
and  well  prepared  to  meet  the 
struggle  yet  to  come.  In  this 
way,  his  life  provides  lessons 
relevant  to  our  own  unsettled 
times.  Gregory's  native  Rome 
was  no  longer  the  ruler  of  the 
world;  rather  it  limited  its 
concern  to  narrow  borders 
within  Italy,  attempting  merely 
to  feed  its  citizens,  control  the 
spread  of  epidemics,  deal  with 
increasing  lawlessness,  and 
hold  the  once  despised 
barbarians  at  bay.  Social  and 
political  institutions  collapsed 
under  the  increased  demands, 
while  Christians  found  them- 
selves under  threatened  in- 
vasion by  the  Arian  Lombards. 
The  Church  had  need  of  a 
strong  leader,  and  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  Gregory,  son  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
was  close  at  hand. 

Gregory's  calling  bore  a  re- 
semblance to  those  of  our  own 
age  in  that  his  was  a  "late" 
vocation.  Until  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  he  served  in  public  admin- 
istration as  Prefect  of  Rome, 
gaining  valuable  experience  for 
the  days  when  as  pope  he 
would  have  responsibility  for 
both  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  needs  of  his  people. 
Gregory  himself  admitted,  "I 
deferred  the  grace  of  conver- 
sion for  a  long,  long  time.'' 
Perhaps  he  felt  the  heavy 
responsibilities  of  his  position 
and  was  reluctant  to  abandon 
them  in  such  difficult  days.  At 
any  rate,  the  time  came  when 
Gregory  could  no  longer  deny 
his  call  to  the  monastic  way  of 
life.  His  aunts  had  dedicated 
themselves  to  God  and  turned 
their  home  into  a  convent. 
Gregory  followed  their  ex- 
ample, disposing  of  his 
property,  resigning  his  position, 
and  dedicating  his  home  as  a 
monastery  under  the 
patronage  of  St.  Andrew. 

Gregory  considered  his  mon- 


life.  For  him,  it  was  a 
honeymoon  of  the  spirit.  Freed 
from  his  temporal  responsi- 
bilities, he  explored  the 
mysteries  of  contemplative 
prayer.  It  was  undoubtedly 
Gregory's  hope  that  these  days 
would  never  end.  However, 
Pope  Pelagius  II,  recognizing  a 
gifted  administrator  when  he 
saw  one,  ordained  Gregory 
deacon  after  his  fifth  year  in 
the  monastery  and  sent  him  as 
a  diplomatic  representative  to 
the  imperial  court  in 
Byzantium.  After  Pelagius' 
death,  Gregory  became  the 
unanimous  choice  to  succeed 
him,  an  idea  so  horrifying  to 
Gregory  that  he  reportedly 
begged  the  Emperor  not  to 
confirm  his  election.  He 
submitted,  nevertheless,  to 
what  was  a  painful  duty  and 
returned  to  Rome  where  he 
became  Pope  Gregory  I  on 
September  3,  590. 

Gregory  became  an 
energetic  pontiff  who  reformed 
the  liturgy,  sacred  music,  and 
clerical  life.  One  of  his  first  acts 
as  pope  was  to  dismiss  the 
Archdeacon  of  Rome  for 
various  abuses.  He  believed 
preaching  was  the  first  duty  of 
bishops,  and  he  preached 
many  sermons  which  survive  to 
this  day  and  which  are  famed 
for  their  discretion  and 
common  sense.  His  adminis- 
trative and  diplomatic  exper- 
ience was  put  to  good  use 
when  he  negotiated  a  peace 
with  the  Lombard  king,  Agilulf 
who  had  threatened  a  siege  of 
Rome.  Gregory  was  generous 
to  a  fault  in  his  almsgiving  and 
in  a  age  marked  by  bigotry  he 
forbade  the  closing  of  Rome's 
synagogue.  His  wide  exper- 
ience with  human  nature  led  to 
the  writing  of  his  Regula 
pastoralis,  a  typology  of 
religious  psychology. 

Gregory  was  the  first  pope  to 
use  monks  in  missionary 
efforts.  The  best  known  of 
these  missions  is  the  one  to 
England  to  convert  the  Anglos 
led  by  Augustine  of  Canterbury 
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in  597.  The  Venerable  Bede 
relates  the  legend  that  Gregory 
decided  to  convert  England 
when  he  saw  some  young 
Anglo-Saxon  boys,  taken  as 
captives  in  a  raid,  being  sold  as 
slaves.  He  wept  that  they  had 
been  raised  in  pagan  darkness 
even  though  their  hair  was  as 
golden  as  angels.  Gregory  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
English  mission  meet  with 
enormous  success.  The  histor- 
ian Gibbon  commented  that 
Caesar  needed  six  legions  to 
conquer  Britain,  while  Gregory 
needed  only  forty  monks. 

Throughout  his  pontificate, 
Gregory  longed  for  the 
serenity  of  his  monastic  days. 
He  once  told  his  deacon,  Peter, 
that  he  had  attained  the 
heights  of  contemplation  as  a 
monk,  but  this  could  only  be  a 
lesson  in  humility  since  he  had 
descended  so  rapidly  in 
resuming  a  hectic  life. 
Fortunately,  Gregory  could  not 
abandon  the  spirit  of 
monasticism  and  throughout 
his  reign  communicated  this 
spirit  to  the  universal  Church 
through  his  efforts  for  peace, 
his  charity  to  the  poor,  and  his 
love  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
His  love  for  St.  Benedict  is 
evident  in  his  undertaking  to 
write  a  biography  of  Benedict 
in  Book  Two  of  his  Dialogues. 


He  wrote  this  account  approx- 
imately fifty  years  after 
Benedict's  death.  It  contains 
accounts  by  some  who  had 
been  eyewitness  to  the  events 
of  Benedict's  life.  Gregory  best 
reflected  his  love  for  the  Rule 
of  St.  Benedict  in  his  works  on 
pastoral  theology,  echoing  the 
words  of  his  master  as  he 
stated,  "What  assurance  shall 
we  have  of  our  own  salvation, 
if  we  present  ourselves  before 
the  supreme  Judge,  as 
shepherds  without  flocks?" 
Gregory  urged  bishops  to  be 
the  humble  servants  of  their 
people,  and  to  aim  to  be  loved 
rather  than  feared.  They 
should  be  especially  con- 
cerned not  to  ignore  the 
spiritual  in  favor  of  the 
temporal  needs  of  their 
diocese. 

Worn  out  by  his  labors, 
Gregory  died  on  March  12, 
604,  aged  approximately  sixty- 
four  years.  A  humble  man,  he 
requested  the  simplest  of 
funerals,  feeling  himself 
unworthy  of  the  veneration  of 
the  Romans.  However,  nothing 
could  dampen  the  high  regard 
of  later  generations  who  would 
see  in  him  a  model  of  holiness 
and  leadership.  They  recog- 
nized the  great  compassion  of 
a  man  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
personal    happiness   to   lead 
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Fr.  Oscar  Burnett,  O.S.B. 


Fr.  Placid  Solari,  O.S.B. 


Fr.  David  Brown,  O.S.B. 


A  major  change  took  place  in  the  administration  of  the  monastery  with  the  appointment  of 
new  officials  to  assist  Administrator  Fr.  Timothy  Kelly.  Fr.  Oscar  Burnett  was  installed  as  Prior  and 
Fr.  Placid  Solari  as  Subprior  on  August  15,  1990,  with  a  ceremony  of  blessing  at  Vespers.  The 
ceremony  also  recognized  the  contribution  of  Fr.  Arthur  Pendleton  and  Fr.  David  Brown  as  retiring 
Prior  and  Subprior  respectively. 

Fr.  David  Brown  was  installed  as  Procurator  on  Sept.  4,  1990,  in  a  ceremony  at  Morning  Prayer. 
He  replaces  Fr.  Raphael  Bridge  whose  services  were  recognized  at  a  fine  dinner  on  the  occasion 
of  his  name  day. 


Great  Benedictines 


Gerard  Van  Caloen, 
Beuronese  Benedictine  in  Brazil:  Part  I\vo* 


November  15,  1989  was  the 
One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of 
the  Brazilian  Revolution.  On 
that  day  the  Imperial 
Government  fell  and  the 
Republic  began.  This  swept 
away  the  liberal  anticlerical 
imperial  regime  and  restored 
internal  and  external  freedom 
to  the  Brazilian  Church  with  its 
separation  from  the  state. 
Brazilians  were  overjoyed  with 
this  new  freedom.  The  seven 
monasteries  and  four  priories 
of  the  Brazilian  Benedictine 
Congregation  had  little  cause 
for  celebration.  With  less  than 
twenty  monks  it  was  near 
extinction. 

It  is  appropriate  on  this 
centenary  to  look  once  again  at 
the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
Gerard  Van  Caloen  and  this 
Benedictine's  monumental 
struggle  to  preserve  and  renew 
the  Brazilian  Benedictine 
Congregation.  When  the 
revolution  broke  out  in  Brazil  in 
1889  Van  Caloen  more  than 
ever  was  giving  thought  to 
Benedictine  missionary  work 
on  a  world-wide  scale.  Letters 
to  his  friends  and  his  superior 


indicate  this  had  been  on  his 
mind  for  a  half-dozen  years.  He 
could  scarcely  have  known  in 
1889  that  two  decades  later  as 
a  consequence  of  his  heroic 
missionary  effort  Pope  Pius  X 
would  say,  "You  have  saved  the 
Brazilian  Congregation!'' 

The  Benedictines  had  been 
in  Brazil  since  the  sixteenth 
century.  Elected  head  of  the 
Brazilian  Benedictine 

Congregation  in  1890  shortly 
after  the  Revolution  was 
Domingo  da  Transfiguracao 
Machado.  He  had  long  aspired 
to  obtain  new  energy  for  the 
seven  abbeys  and  four  priories. 
When  the  Federal  Republic 
Constitution  of  1891  separated 
Church  and  State  the  recently 
elected  Abbot  General  knew 
the  time  was  opportune  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  Holy 
See  for  help.  There  was  no 
emperor  with  the  right  to 
sanction  or  exclude  papal 
decrees  any  longer.  Pope  Leo 
XIII  responded  to  the  Abbot 
General's  request  in  1893  by 
directing  this  appeal  for  help  to 


the  newly  appointed  first 
Abbot  Primate  of  the 
Benedictine  Order,  Hildebrand 
de  Hemptinne.  The  Pope 
confided  to  the  Abbot  Primate 
his  desire  to  restore  the 
Benedictine  Order  in  Brazil 
which  was  in  complete 
decadence.  The  new  Abbot 
Primate  in  turn  summoned  to 
Rome  the  friend  of  his  youth 
and  fellow  congregation 
member,  Gerard  Van  Caloen, 
and  imposed  on  him  the  Pope's 
request.  Obeying  the  Abbot 
Primate  he  shortly  thereafter 
proceeded  to  Cucujaes  in 
Portugal  where  among  the 
members  of  the  community 
there  he  learned  Portuguese 
easily  because  of  an 
extraordinary  gift  for 
languages. 

On  April  8,  1894,  Van  Caloen 
began  his  first  journey  to  Brazil. 
He  was  chosen  for  the 
undertaking  because  a  mission 
inspired  person  was  needed 
with  a  strong  belief  in  the 
prospects  of  success.  This  first 
journey     was     to     be     an 


orientation  journey  lasting 
three  months.  Even  this  most 
mission  inspired  person  was 
completely  shocked  at  what  he 
found  after  visiting  all  eleven 
monastic  houses.  Returning  to 
Europe  he  reported  to  the 
Beuronese  Congregation  the 
reasons  for  the  impossibility  of 
restoring  the  Benedictine 
Congregation  in  Brazil.  Among 
the  difficulties  would  be  the 
strong  nationalism  of  the 
Brazilians,  extreme  climatic 
conditions,  and  the  scarcity  of 
vocations  to  the  religious  life 
and  priesthood.  After  hearing 
of  all  these  difficulties  Pope  Leo 
XIII  was  not  to  be  deterred.  He 
still  wished  to  act  on  Abbot 
General  Machado's  request 
and  wanted  Gerard  Van  Caloen 
to  carry  out  the  task.  Despite 
weak  health  and  in  heroic 
obedience  to  the  express  wish 
of  the  Pope,  Van  Caloen  would 
undertake  the  heavy  task  of 
renewing  Brazilian 

Benedictinism. 

On  August  4,  1895,  with 
sixteen  confreres  he  set  out 
across  the  ocean  as  newly 
appointed  Prior  of  Olinda.  Five 
of  his  companions  were  priests 
and  the  rest  were  novices  and 
postulants  with  a  high  spirit  of 
adventure  and  conquest.  On 
August  1 7  the  group  arrived  to 
occupy  the  ancestral  Abbey  of 
Olinda  and  begin  conventual 
life  and  choir  service.  The  old 
Abbot,  desirous  of  reform,  was 
waiting  for  them.  The 
monastery  and  all  the  cloisteral 
buildings  were  dilapidated. 
Doors  and  windows  were 
missing  and  the  garden  was 
overgrown  and  unrecognizable. 
So  much  looting  had  taken 
place  that  every  pipe  in  the 
once  beautiful  organ  was 
missing.  Disturbed  by  the  new 
arrivals  entering  the  church  a 
swarm  of  bats  flew  from  behind 
the  altar  and  had  to  be  chased 
away.  With  the  vampires  gone 
what  should  be  discovered  but 
a  hiding  place  with  some 
priceless  religious  objects.  The 
treasure  included  a  chalice, 
abbatial  cross,  and  at  least  a 


*Part  One  of  this  article  appeared  in  Crescat,  Spring  1988. 


dozen  gold  lamps.  When  the 
old  Abbot  was  presented  with 
these  items  he  could  not 
believe  his  eyes.  Such  was  the 
very  beginning  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Brazilian 
Congregation.  In  the  renewal  of 
monastic  life  and  the 
awakening  of  this  Congregation 
to  the  glorification  of  God,  Van 
Caloen  had  one  characteristic 
expression,  "For  the  monk  the 
public  and  official  prayer  is  the 
essence  of  his  life,  his 
barometer." 

From  Olinda,  Prior  Van 
Caloen  went  to  Bahia  to  greet 
Abbot  General  Machado  who 
resided  there.  It  was  his  main 
intention  to  begin  restoration 
of  that  monastery.  Here  in 
Bahia  eight  months  after  his 
arrival  he  was  elected  Abbot  of 
Olinda.  Rome  confirmed  the 
election  on  May  24,  1896.  To 
be  sure  the  new  Abbot  would 
receive  more  titles  and 
distinctions  but  not  without 
heavy  crosses  and  painful 
disappointments.  Each  year  he 
went  at  least  once  to  Europe 
because  he  was  unable  to 
endure  the  climate  in  the 
Brazilian  summer.  On  these 
trips  he  gained  strength 
physically  and  he  also  sought 
advice  and  instructions  from 
the  Holy  See  and  set  in  motion 
new  plans  in  the  interest  of 
lasting  renewal  of  the  Brazilian 
Congregation. 

As  early  as  1 896  he  was  able 
to  bring  to  Brazil  new  helpers 
from  Belgian  convents.  In  1903 
they  were  followed  by 
missionary  Benedictine  nuns 
from  the  flourishing  house  in 
Tutzing.  All  these  foundations 
of  nuns,  like  the  monasteries  of 
monks,  had  to  contend  in  the 
first  years  with  great  economic 
cares  and  misfortunes.  In  1899 
Van  Caloen  was  made  Abbot  of 
Olinda  for  life  by  the  Holy  See 
and  on  October  8  of  that  same 
year  named  Vicar  General  of 
Abbot  General  Machado  with 
the  right  of  succession.  A  year 
before  this  Machado  had 
received  his  dignity  for  the 
duration  of  his  life.  Both  life- 
term  abbots  received  the 
abbatial  blessing  on  St. 
Benedict's  Day,  March  21, 
1900,  in  the  abbey  church  of 
Bahia  from  the  Primate  of  the 
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Brazilian  Church  and 
Archbishop  of  that  city. 

When  a  terrible  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever  struck  Olinda  in 
1899  Van  Caloen  was  visiting 
Belgium.  The  epidemic  took 
the  prior's  life  and  lasted  for 
more  than  a  year.  Van  Caloen 
immediately  returned  to  Brazil 
but  his  building  activity  was 
severely  restricted.  He  was 
compelled  to  remove  his 
people  from  Olinda  and 
attempt  to  set  up  a  foundation 
at  Santa  Cruz  de  Ceara  in 
Northern  Brazil.  The 
monastery  there  was  elevated 
to  an  abbey  but  this  was  not  to 
last.  The  monastery  could  not 
be  maintained  because  of  the 
very  difficult  question  of 
recruits  and  the  extreme 
dryness  of  this  locale.  Never 
was  Van  Caloen  more 
disappointed  than  he  was  in 
abandoning  this  location. 

While  in  Santa  Cruz  de  Ceara 
in  1900  it  became  apparent  the 
Abbot  of  S.  Bento  in  Sao  Paulo 
was  on  the  verge  of  death.  This 
last  survivor  of  his  monastery 
urged  Van  Caloen  to  take  quick 
action  in  order  that  possession 
of  the  monastery  would  not  fall 
into  strange  hands  eager  for 
plunder.  He  asked  Fr.  Michael 
Kruse,  monk  of  Bahia,  to  take 
possession  of  the  monastery  in 
Sao  Paulo.  Then  over  the  next 
three  weeks  he  visited  a 
number  of  clergy  and  churches. 
Travelling  by  horseback,  train, 
and  boat  Van  Caloen  recruited 
seventeen  persons.  This  group 
arrived  in  Sao  Paulo  on 
September  23,  1900  and  took 
possession  of  the  abbey.  Fr. 
Michael  Kruse  was  appointed 
prior  and  later  became  the  first 
life-term  abbot  of  Sao  Paulo 
(1907-1920)  and  later  acquired 
the  greatest  significance  for  the 


Catholic  life  of  Brazil.  Because 
of  his  merits  in  the  fostering  of 
art  and  scholarship  he  was  in 
1908  named  Doctor  of 
Theology  honoris  causa  by  the 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain. 
In  the  fall  of  1900  three 
further  plans  of  Van  Caloen  for 
the  renewal  of  the  Brazilian 
Congregation  were  basically 
approved,  reviewed,  and 
brought  closer  to  realization. 
They  concerned  the  founding 
of  the  missionary  Abbey  of 
Saint  Andre  in  Belgium,  the 
taking  over  of  the  abbey  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  the  turning 
over  of  a  missionary  district  in 
the  interior  of  Brazil  to  the 
Benedictine  Order.  The  last  of 
these  was  the  first  question 
reviewed  between  the  nuncio 
to  Brazil  and  Abbot  Van  Caloen 
on  October  23,  1900.  In 
December  of  that  same  year 
while  visiting  Rome  Van  Caloen 
had  an  audience  with  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  They  discussed  the 
division  of  Brazil  into  various 
vicariates  apostolic.  On  January 
9,  1901,  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State,  Rampolla,  was  able  to 
tell  Van  Caloen  that  the  Curia 
were  occupied  with  dividing 
the  various  regions  of  Brazil 
among  the  individual  Orders 
active  there.  During  this  same 
stay  in  Europe  the  former 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Saint 
Andre  at  Bruges  was 
reestablished  to  the  delight  of 
Abbot  Van  Caloen.  All  that  was 
left    of    the    old    one    since 


destruction  in  1796  was  the 
tower  and  a  rubble  of  stones. 
In  the  autumn  of  1902,  Abbot 
Van  Caloen  dedicated  the  first 
wing  of  the  new  monastery  and 
put  it  to  use. 

The  second  big  and  very 
difficult  task  was  the  resettling 
and  acceptance  of  the  abbey  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1903.  An 
abbot  resided  there  who  had 
been  deposed  by  the  Holy 
See.  In  order  to  take  it  over  Van 
Caloen  in  November  1902 
proposed  to  Rome  the  transfer 
of  the  seat  of  Abbot  General 
Machado  of  Bahia  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  This  petition  was 
granted  by  the  Holy  See  on 
November  28.  Machado,  who 
was  completely  on  Van 
Caloen's  side  invited  him  to  a 
general  chapter  at  Rio.  On 
May  5,  1902,  Machado  arrived 
at  Rio  with  Van  Caloen  and  two 
other  monks  from  Bahia.  When 
they  arrived  they  found  a  mob 
in  arms  occupying  the 
monastery.  The  mob  began  to 
shout,  "Death  to  the 
Strangers!"  When  shots  were 
fired  and  mob  violence  broke 
out  Van  Caloen  and  his  monks 
had  to  run  for  their  lives  and 
hide.  The  Archbishop  of  Rio 
was  informed  of  the  turmoil 
and  asked  for  help  from  civilian 
authority.  The  police  of  the 
State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  the 
Brazilian  Army  routed  the  mob 
and  allowed  the  reformers  to 
enter.  By  June  of  1903  regular 
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Book  Review 


Coach  of  the  Year  —  Again! 

Belmont    Abbey    is    a    Benedictine 
monastery  in  Belmont,  North  Carolina. 
Under  the  patronage  of  Mary,  Help  of 
Christians,  its  monks  are  vowed  to  the 
service  of  God  through  prayer  and  work, 
according  to  the  Rule  of  Saint  Benedict. 
Through  Belmont  Abbey  College,  on  the 
monastery's  grounds,  the  work  of  these 
monks    has    found    its    most   evident 
expression;  the  life  of  prayer,  sacrifice  and 
monastic  witness  is  their  most  potent 

Men  interested  in  vocations  to  Belmont 
Abbey  may  write: 

Director  of  Vocations 

Belmont  Abbey 

Belmont,  North  Carolina  28012-2795 

For  the  second  successive  year.  Bro.  Paul  Shanley, 
O.S.B.  was  voted  the  Carolina's  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Conference's  Woman's  Cross  Country    "Coach  of  the 
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Psalms  and  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs 


There  has  been  a  great 
hidden  revolution  in  our 
Western  world,  among  many 
others,  in  the  last  hundred 
years,  thanks  mainly  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  mass  media. 
Instead  of  chanting  or  singing 
ourselves,  we  have  become 
listeners  or,  more  commonly, 
hearers  of  music,  consumers 
rather  than  producers. 

The  birds  are  singing  at  dawn 
and  in  the  day,  the  frogs  are 
singing  after  the  sunset.  The 
laborers  stop  singing  during 
their  work,  the  opposite  of  the 
workers  heard  by  Saint 
Augustine  in  his  time,  in  North 
Africa,  or  the  ones 
Beaumarchais  —  the  man  who 
was  Figaro  —  saw  in  the 
meadows  of  Touraine,  while 
surveying  a  lumbering 
operation  in  the  forest  of 
Chinon,  or  the  Canadian 
"Voyageurs"  who  took 
Tocqueville  and  Beaumont  with 
them  on  their  journey  on  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

But  the  monks  are  still 
singing  from  night  to  night,  at 
every  hour  of  the  Lord,  fulfilling 
the  command  of  Saint  Paul: 
"Be  filled  with  the  Spirit, 
addressing  one  another  in 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,  singing  and  making 
melody  to  the  Lord  with  all 
your  heart,  always  and  for 
everything  give  thanks  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  God  the  Father"  (Eph.  5, 
19.20). 

No  wonder!  Monks  are  the 
direct  heirs  of  the  primitive 
Church,  putting  aside  all  other 
concerns,  except  being 
attentive  to  the  only  needful 
Reality,  "Unum  necessarium", 
like  Mary  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
and  trying  to  unify  their  life  in 
this  way. 

Their  very  name  is  a 
protestation  of  unity,  monk 
meaning  "one,  single  and 
unified",  as  "Agnes"  means  at 
the  same  time  "little  lamb"  and 
"pure". 


Dom  Oury,  O.S.B. 

Still  we  are  not  well  informed 
on  the  ancestors  of 
monasticism.  For  a  long  time 
scholars  have  been  reluctant  to 
heed  the  claims  of  former 
traditions,  according  to  which 
there  were  some  kinds  of 
monks  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  great  spreading 
of  monasticism  in  Egypt  in  the 
fourth  century. 

They  could  not  admit  the 
passage  of  Eusebius,  the 
historian  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  (A.D. 
263-339)  who  deals  with  the 
problem. 

He  says  "When  Philo 
describes  the  life  of  our 
ascetics  with  the  greatest 
precision,  it  is  plain  enough 
that  he  not  only  knew  but 
welcomed  with  whole-hearted 
approval  the  apostolic  men  of 
his  day  who,  it  seems,  were  of 
Hebrew  stock  and  therefore,  in 
the  Jewish  manner,  still 
retained  most  of  their  ancient 
customs.  In  the  work  that  he 
entitled  "The  Contemplative 
Life",  or  "The  Suppliants",  he 
first  assures  us  that  he  will  add 
nothing  that  goes  beyond  the 
truth,  nothing  of  his  own 
intention,  to  the  account  he  is 
about  to  give.  Then  he  says  that 
they  are  called  Theropeutae. 
He  lays  special  emphasis  on 
their  renunciation  of  property, 
saying  that  when  they  embark 
on  the  philosophic  life  they 
hand  over  their  possessions  to 
their  relations;  then,  having 
renounced  all  worldly  interests, 
they  go  outside  the  walls  (of 


the  City)  and  make  their 
houses  on  lonely  farms  and 
plantations."  (Hist.  Eccles.  17) 

We  cannot  quote  the  whole 
chapter,  but  Eusebius  refers  to 
the  text  of  Philo:  "There  they 
not  only  practice 

contemplation  but  also 
compose  songs  and  hymns  to 
God  in  all  kinds  of  metres  and 
melodies,  setting  them,  as 
might  be  expected  to  solemn 
measures." 

Today  the  historians  who 
know  a  little  more  about  the 
Jewish  monastic  communities, 
think  that  the  first  Church  had 
also,  before  the  time  of  Saint 
Antony  the  Great,  some 
communities  of  the  same  kind, 
living  in  remote  places,  praising 
God,  contemplating  and 
chanting,  creating  all  kinds  of 
songs  and  hymns  to  God. 

From  the  very  beginning  the 
monastic  life  is  linked  with 
liturgical  music.  The  hermits, 
living  alone,  were  less 
interested,  but  their  very 
psalmody  in  their  cell,  all  the 
day  long,  was  not  without  a 
chant,  a  kind  of  "recitative",  in 
the  way  the  Easterners  are 
doing.  When  they  read  the 
Holy  Scripture  they  were 
singing,  as  the  Moslems  do 
with  the  Koran. 

Some,  though  not  many,  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  wilderness, 
are  crossed  with  an  elaborate 
chant.  Concerning  the  very 
disciples  of  Saint  Antony,  Saint 
Athanasius  writes:  So  their 
cells  in  the  hills  were  like  tents 
filled  with  divine  choirs,  people 
chanting,  studying,  fasting, 
praying,  rejoicing  in  the  hope 
of  future  rewards.  .  ."  (Vita  S. 
Antoni  ch.  44). 

In  the  accounts  of  St.  Jerome, 
we  can  witness  the  monks 
chanting  their  psalms:  and 
since  the  monks  were  praying 
more  than  the  ordinary  people 
and  the  clerics,  they  were  led 
to  chant  more  than  all  other 
Christians,  and  in  consequence, 
to  make  a  greater  contribution 


to  the  liturgical  compositions 
and  chant.  It  is  logical  and  in 
the  normal  trend. 

Every  member  of  the  body 
of  Christ  is  a  "worshiper  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,"  but  in  the 
body  of  Christ  there  are  several 
members  who  are  worshipers 
in  a  very  special  way,  since 
their  vocation  is  to  share  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  in  the  wilderness, 
the  forty  days  of  the  Desert  of 
the  Quarantine,  and  in  his 
nights  spent  in  the  intimacy  of 
the  Father,  praying,  not  to 
mention  the  prayer  in  the 
Garden  of  Olives.  They  are 
called  to  a  contemplative  way 
of  life,  in  remote  places,  far 
from  men,  but  close  to  their 
concerns,  for  this  vocation  is  a 
charism,  and  all  the  charisms  in 
the  Church  are  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  Church. 

The  monks  appear  in  full  light 
in  the  fourth  century  which  is 
the  great  age  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  monasticism  in 
the  East,  and  one  or  two 
generations  later  in  the  West. 

The  Western  movement  was 
stimulated  by  St.  Martin,  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustine  and  many  others 
less  known,  such  as  St. 
Eusebius  of  Vercelli.  The  great 
monastic  writers  were  St. 
Jerome  and  Rufinus,  and,  in  the 
5th  century,  Cassian. 

All  of  them,  either  attracted 
by  the  heremitical  life  or 
gathered  in  communities  on 
the  pattern  of  the  primitive 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  taught  the 
importance  of  a  life  of  prayer 
and  contemplation,  and  work 
in  poverty,  chastity  and 
obedience,  as  three  means  of 
liberation  from  self  for  the 
Lord. 

The  roots  of  monasticism  lie 
back  in  the  past,  even  at  this 
time  of  the  first  monks.  So  they 
developed  a  life  of  prayer  on 
the  pattern  of  the  whole 
Church,  receiving  from  her 
tradition  some  favorite  hours, 
such  as  Lauds  and  Vespers, 


celebrating  daily  the  Vigils 
which  were  not  so  frequent  in 
the  Church,  and  making  a 
special  service  at  the  time  of 
the  private  recitation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  at  Terce,  Sext  and 
None.  Finally  the  full  Office  was 
perfected  with  the  introduction 
of  Prime  and  Compline.  As  in 
the  Church  the  Eucharistic 
service  was  celebrated  on 
Sundays  and  Feast  days  before 
becoming  later  a  daily  part  of 
the  Divine  Office. 

To  be  sure  of  the  perfect 
orthodoxy  of  the  prayer,  the 
monks  went  back  to  the  Holy 
Scripture,  with  its  psalms  and 
canticles,  but  without  excluding 
something  else,  when  they 
were  sure  of  the  right 
formulation  of  the  hymns  and 
the  prayers,  not  to  mention  the 
readings  along  with  their 
responses. 

So  for  centuries  the  monks, 
especially  those  who  were 
living  in  common  and  who 
were  at  the  service  of  a  holy 
shrine,  developed  and 
perfected  the  liturgy  and  the 
chant,  since  they  could  not 
think  of  a  prayer  not  chanted. 

It  is  true  in  the  East  and 
especially  in  the  Byzantine 
Church  and  in  its  heirs  (Russian 
and  others);  it  is  true  in  the 
West  also  with  the  monasticism 
which  adopted  progressively 
the  Rule  written  by  Saint 
Benedict  in  the  first  part  of  the 
sixth  century. 

Their  testimony  to  the  world 
is  their  life  and  their  prayer; 
their  "confession''  of  God,  that 
is  to  say  their  "divine  praise ', 
is  a  confession,  an  affirmation 
and  a  proclamation  of  their 
faith,  which  helped  the  people 
around  them  to  understand  the 
greatness  of  God  and  the  truth 
of  their  religion,  thanks  to  their 
total  commitment. 
— Dom  Guy-Marie  Oury,  O.S.B. 

Monk  of  Solesmes  Abbey 


The  above  is  an  address 
delivered  to  the  Gregorian 
Chant  Workshop  of  St. 
Michael's  College,  Vermont,  in 
July  1990.  Dom  Oury  is 
presently  chaplain  to  the 
Benedictine  Sisters  at 
Westfield,  Vermont. 


The  Ready  Step  of  Obedience 


The  following  article  is  a 
slightly  edited  version  of  a 
homily  delivered  on  the  feast 
of  Sts.  Maur  and  Placid,  by 
Prior  Oscar  Burnett. 

Noble  and  spiritually  fulfilled 
families  of  Rome  brought  their 
children  to  St.  Benedict  at 
Subiaco,  because  of  his 
reputation  for  sanctity  and  to 
provide  their  children  with  the 
best  possible  education  and 
training  in  a  "school  for  the 
Lord's  service". 

Maur  and  Placid,  the  latter  a 
young  boy,  were  such 
cherished  children.  They  were 
brought  to  the  cloister  where 
they  would  be  sheltered  and 
protected  from  worldly 
temptations  and  artifices  to 
preserve  their  innocence  and 
grow  in  holiness.  We  have 
constant  remembrances  of 
these  early  disciples  of  St. 
Benedict  at  Belmont  Abbey, 
i.e.,  a  painting  in  our  refectory 
and  stained  glass  windows  in 
our  monastic  church. 

St.  Gregory  in  his  Dialogues, 
relates  that  Placid,  bringing  a 
pitcher  of  water,  fell  into  the 
lake  at  Subiaco.  St.  Benedict, 
although  in  the  monastery,  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  knew  of 
the  accident.  He  summoned 
Maur  to  run  to  Placid  because 
the  child  had  fallen  into  the 
water.  Maur  ran  to  the  lake, 


walked  on  the  water  and  took 
hold  of  the  struggling  Placid  by 
his  hair.  Only  afterwards  did 
Maur  realize  that  he  had 
walked  on  water. 

St.  Benedict  ascribed  this 
miracle  to  Maur's  obedience. 
St.  Maur  attributed  the  miracle 
to  the  command  and  blessing 
of  the  abbot,  which  Placid 
confirmed  by  saying,  "I  saw  the 
father's  hood  over  my  head, 
and  I  judged  it  was  he  who  was 
getting  me  out." 

Perhaps  the  novel  deliver- 
ance of  Placid  can  be 
attributed  to  all  three  monks, 
as  an  ideal  monastic  scenario, 
each  faithfully  carrying  out  his 
monastic  duties. 

Placid  would  have  had  a  glass 
of  water,  if  only  a  drink  for 
himself.  In  this  narrative,  he 
was  carrying  a  pitcher  of  water, 
as  a  service  to  the  Subiaco 
community,  where  "The 
brothers  .  .  .  serve  one 
another"  (RB  35.1). 

Maur,  too,  an  ideal  monk, 
perhaps  asked  Benedict  only 
how  fast  should  he  run  to 
rescue  Placid.  The  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict  states  that  "the  first 
step  of  humility  is  unhesitating 
obedience,  which  comes 
naturally  to  those  who  cherish 
Christ  above  all .  they  carry 
out  the  superior's  order  as 
promptly  as  if  the  command 
came  from  God  himself.  The 
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Lord  says  of  men  like  this  'No 
sooner  did  he  hear  than  he 
obeyed  me.'  (Ps  17:45); 
again .  .  "Whoever  listens  to 
you,  listens  to  me'  (Lk  10:16) 
(RB  5.1)." 

Placid  sensed  that  Benedict 
had  rescued  him,  his  Abbot, 
the  one  who  takes  the  place  of 
Christ;  Christ  is  the  real  Father 
of  monks  in  community.  Placid 
saw  him  extricating  him  from 
the  lake,  although,  in  fact,  it  was 
Maur,  the  disciple  sent  by 
Benedict,  Benedict's  emissary. 

In  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
(1:21-28)  we  have  an  analogous 
narrative.  Christ,  teaching  with 
authority  in  the  synagogue, 
somewhat  like  an  abbot 
teaching  in  the  monastery, 
discovers  a  man  with  an 
unclean  spirit.  Jesus  rebuked 
the  devil  and  he  left  the  man. 
"What  does  this  mean?  A 
completely  new  teaching  in  a 
spirit  of  authority!  He  gives 
orders  to  the  unclean  spirits 
and  they  obey!  (MK  1:27)." 

Placid's  incident,  pulled  forth 
from  the  lake  by  the  hair  of  his 
head,  is  a  type  of  resurrection 
from  death  to  life.  Placid 
virtually  drowns,  symbolic  of 
his  yet  unchallenged  life.  At  the 
command  of  Benedict,  and 
through  the  cooperation  of  his 
disciple  Maur  —  "with  the 
strength  of  many  brothers"  — 
the  action  is  reversed  and 
Placid  imputes  to  the  leader  of 
the  local  church,  the  abbot,  his 
now  mature  life  as  a  monk. 

Placid  recognizes  that  Christ, 
who  overcame  sin  and  death, 
subjecting  all  things  to  himself, 
used  His  brother,  Benedict,  as 
an  instrument  for  his  salvation. 
This  theme  is  found  in  Hebrews 
(Heb  2:5-12).  In  earlier  times, 
monastic  profession  was 
symbolized  by  the  candidate 
lying  prostrate  under  a  pall. 
The  editor  of  Placid's 
biography  mentions:  "This 
miraculous  corporal  pre- 
servation of  Placid  may  be 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the 
preservation  of  his  soul  by 
divine  grace  from  the  spiritual 
shipwreck  of  sin.  He  advanced 
daily  in  wisdom  and  virtue  so 
that  his  life  seemed  a  true  copy 
of  that  of  his  master  and  guide, 
St.  Benedict." 

—Oscar  Burnett,  O.S.B. 


Book  Review 


Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  THE  THREE  GREATEST  PRAYERS, 

Sophia  Institute  Press, 
Manchester,  NH  1990.  190  pp., 
$16.95  Cloth.  ISBN  0-918477-05-0. 


In  1273,  the  year  before  he 
died  suddenly  on  the  way  to 
the  Council  of  Lyons,  Thomas 
Aquinas  preached  59  Lenten 
sermons  in  the  church  of  San 
Domenico  in  Naples.  Given  in 
Thomas's  native  Neopolitan 
dialect  (rather  than  in  Latin), 
the  sermons  were  directed  to 
the  simple  faithful  and  had  an 
immediate  and  profound 
impact  on  those  who  heard 
them.  We  are  told  by  a 
comtemporary  Neopolitan 
(John  Coppa)  that  "almost  the 
whole  population  of  Naples 
went  to  hear  his  sermons  every 
day."  And  William  of  Tocco 
writes  that  "he  was  heard  by 
the  people  with  such  reverence 
that  it  was  as  if  his  preaching 
came  from  God." 

Summaries  of  the  sermons 
were  made  by  Reginald  of 
Piperno  and  have  come  down 
to  us  in  Latin.  Among  the  59 
sermons  were  three  groupings 
devoted  respectively  to  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Hail  Mary 
(the  angelic  salutation;  the 
second  half  was  added  only  in 
the  16th  century),  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  A  first  English 
translation  of  these  was  made 
in  1937  by  Laurence  Shapcote, 
O.P  That  translation  has  now 
been  updated  and  is  presented 
by  the  Sophia  Institute  in  an 
attractive  format. 

As  Ralph  Mclnerny  notes  in 
his  helpful  forward,  "the 
sermons  are  remarkable  for 
their  clarity,  their  depth,  their 
holiness,  and  their  wealth  of 
Scriptural  quotations."  For  this 
reviewer  the  most  interesting 
passages  came,  surprisingly,  in 
the  commentary  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  Here  the 
differences  between  Thomas 
and  Duns  Scotus  seems  greatly 
attenuated.  Specifically,  in 
discussing  God's  motive  for  the 
Incarnation,  Thomas  does  not 
mention  Adam's  sin  (stressed 
by  Paul,  Augustine,  and 
Anselm).   Rather   "He  bound 


Himself  to  us,  as  it  were,  by 
deigning  to  take  a  human  soul 
and  body  and  to  be  born  of  a 
Virgin,  in  order  to  bestow  His 
Godhead  on  us.  Thus  He 
became  man  that  man  might 
become  God''  (p.  33). 
Curiously,  Thomas  handles  the 
phrase  "propter  nos  homines 
et  propter  nostram  salutem"  by 
deflecting  it  to  exclude  Origen's 
hypothesis  that  the  demons 
also  would  be  saved.  Not  so, 
says  Thomas,  only  men.  (p.  30) 
The  overcoming  of  sin  was  the 
motive  for  the  Passion  (p.  38), 
but  not  specifically  for  the 
Incarnation.  Thus  Thomas  joins 
the  broader  Greek  tradition 
(going  back,  in  its  Christian 
form,  to  the  sixth-century 
Syrian  monk  called  the 
"Pseudo-Dionysius")  in  seeing 
God's  love  of  his  own 
goodness,  and  his  desire  to 
share  this,  as  the  deepest  basis 
for  both  the  Creation  and  the 
Incarnation  (p.  72). 

—Patrick  Madigan,  O.S.B. 


Fr.  Patrick  Madigan,  O.S.B., 
Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Belmont  Abbey  College 


Carolina 
Quodlibet 


Since  last  going  to  press,  war 
has  broken  out  in  the  Middle 
East,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
peace-loving  monks.  The 
community  of  Belmont  Abbey 
has  decided  to  utilize  the 
Sundays  of  Lent  as  days  of 
special  prayer  for  peace  and 
also  for  the  needs  of  our 
community.  In  addition  to  our 
regular  Divine  Office  and 
Conventual  Mass,  we  will  have 
a  Holy  Hour  on  these  Sundays 
with  Exposition  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  from  4  to  5  PM. 

Three  of  our  number  have 
been  hospitalized  in  recent 
weeks:  Fr.  Kenneth  Geyer  for 
knee  replacement  (Nov.  27),  Fr. 
Andrew  Volkommer  for  jaw 
surgery  (]an.  8),  and  Fr.  Martin 
Hayes  for  intestinal  obstruction 
(Jan.  21).  All  three  are  well  on 
the  road  to  full  recovery. 

Frs.  Timothy  Kelly,  Oscar 
Burnett,  Raphael  Bridge, 
Kenneth  Geyer,  and  Arthur 
Pendleton  attended  the  Board 
of  Trustee's  workshop  at  the 
Graylyn  Conference  Center  in 
Winston-Salem  Jan.  18-19.  The 
workshop  was  conducted  by 
Henry  and  Patty  Sherrill  and 
explored  various  ways  the 
trustees  of  the  college  can  be 
of  service  to  the  college  and 
more  effectively  discharge  its 
responsibilities.  All  five  monks 
are  currently  serving  on  the 
college's  Board. 

Speaking  of  workshops,  Fr. 
Paschal  Baumstein  was  a 
guest  of  Spalding  University 


(Louisville)  in  December  to 
participate  in  a  symposium  on 
the  philosophy  of  Blessed 
Edith  Stein.  Fr.  Timothy  Keiley 
attended  the  Workshop  on 
Monastic  Planning  at  Beech 
Grove,  Indiana,  Jan.  11-13.  He 
also  attended  the  abbot's 
meeting  at  Conception  Abbey, 
Missouri,  Feb.  1-5.  Lastly, 
Abbot  Walter  Coggin 
attended  the  Pope  John  XXIII 
Workshop  on  Moral  Issues  held 
at  Dallas,  Texas,  Feb.  4-8. 

The  response  to  the  October 
appeal  for  contributions  to  the 
Monastic  Library  was 
gratifying.  We  wish  our 
benefactors  to  know  that  they 
are  always  in  our  prayers  but 
especially  during  the  holy 
season  of  Lent.  We  ask  you  and 
all  our  readers  to  keep  us  in 
your  prayers  and  to  pray 
especially  for  vocations  for  our 
community. 


!Hozu  you  can  http 

•  Pray  for  vocations. 

•  Remember  the  Abbey 
in  your  prayers. 

•  Recommend  Belmont 
Abbey  to  young  men 
you  know. 


wrtn 

JLhe  challenge  of  this  moment  in  our  history  is  both  the 
conservation  of  that  tradition  and  the  unfolding  of  its  meaning 
and  purpose,  so  that  the  gospel  comes  alive  in  service  to  others 
rather  than  becoming  ideological  weaponry!  We  welcome  Dr. 
Joseph  Brosnan  to  the  office  entrusted  to  him,  an  office  of  service 
to  all  of  us,  and  to  generations  yet  to  be  born,  a  vocation  that 
receives  from  the  past  in  order  to  embody  what  is  of  value  for 
the  present  that  he,  with  all  of  us,  might  hand  on  to  the  future 
what  is  eternal.  The  purpose  of  the  present  generation  is  always 
to  raise  the  next  generation." 

— The  Very  Reverend  Timothy  Kelly  O.S.B. 

from  the  Homily  Mass  of  Pope  St.  Leo  the  Great, 

November  10 


Fr.  Timothy  Kelly,  O.S.B.  and  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Brosnan 


"O. 


"ur  most  important  task  is  to  prepare  our  students  for 
the  future  —  to  prepare  them  for  a  lifetime  of  learning,  work  and 
service.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  give  in  to  the 
demand  to  train  our  students  narrowly  for  their  first  job.  Rather, 
we  should  emphasize  that  the  most  valuable  education  we  can 
provide  our  students  is  the  one  that  will  begin  to  develop  within 
them  the  requisite  skills  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  that  will  enrich 
and  inform  their  lives." 

—Dr.  Joseph  S.  Brosnan 
from  the  Inaugural  Address  November  10 
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One  Hundred  Years  of  Grace 


TUesday,  May  7,  1991  marked 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  dedication  of  the 
monastery's  Lourdes  Grotto. 
Over  the  years  this  grotto  has 
been  a  focal  point  of  devotion 
to  Mary  on  the  part  of  both  the 
monastery  and  the  college. 
Each  evening  during  the  month 
of  May  the  monks  descend  to 
the  grotto  after  Vespers  for 
special  devotions  honoring  Our 
Lady.  (In  former  times  the 
students  of  the  college  did  the 
same  after  their  evening  study 
hall.)  In  addition  to  many  Marian 
celebrations  the  Lourdes  Grotto 
has  also  been  the  site  of  several 
marriages  over  the  years  and  of 
at  least  one  funeral— that  of  Fr. 
Brendan  Dooley  O.S.B.  in 
September  1964. 

The  article  that  follows  is 
borrowed  from  Fr.  Paschal 
Baumstein's  excellent 

monograph  on  the  shrine.  It  is 
used  with  permission  of  the 
author.  —Ed. 

Belmont  Abbey's  Lourdes 
Grotto  reflects  the  special 
character  of  devotion, 
thanksgiving,  and  hospitality 
that  marks  the  monastic 
tradition.  The  Grotto  also 
commemorates  the  intimacy  of 
a  monk's  prayer  with  the 
patroness  of  his  Abbey  and  the 
God  whom  he  worships. 

In  1890,  one  of  the  young 
monks  at  Belmont  Abbey 
contracted  Typhoid  Fever.  This 
priest,  Father  Francis  Meyer, 
O.S.B.,  neared  death  as  his 
physicians  despaired  of  a  cure. 
The  monastery's  Abbot,  Leo 
Haid,  was  distraught  at  the 
infirmity.  The  Prior,  Father  Felix 
Hintemeyer,  organized  daily 
prayers  for  Meyer's  recovery. 

Hintemeyer  determined  that 
the  intercession  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  in  her  role  as 
patroness  of  the  Abbey,  should 
be  sought.  In  conjunction  with 
his  prayers,  Father  Felix 
resolved  that,  should  Francis 
Meyer's  health  return,  a  Grotto 
would  be  built  in  honor  of  Our 


Lady.  This  would  be  an  act  of 
thanksgiving  and  of  witness  to 
the  monks'  confidence  in  the 
vitality  of  prayer. 

The  recovery  of  Father  Francis 
was  as  prompt  as  it  was 
inspiring.  Construction  of  the 
Grotto  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
began  the  next  spring. 

The  Grotto  was  modeled  after 
the  cove  at  Lourdes,  in  France, 
that  commemorates  the 
apparitions  there  of  the  Mother 
of  God  in  1858.  A  statue  of  the 
Virgin  of  Lourdes  dominates  the 
Belmont  Grotto. 

A  modest  belvedere  was 
constructed  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Grotto  for  a  shrine  honoring 
Saint  Walburga.  That  eighth 
century  Benedictine  nun  and 
abbess  is  the  monastery's 
Secondary  Patroness.  Saint 
Walburga  is  also  the  patroness 
of  Benedictine  hospitality.  As  a 
special  privilege  granted  by  the 
Holy  See,  the  liturgical  feasts  of 
both  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  and 
Saint  Walburga  have  special 
status  at  the  Abbey.  This 
privilege  has  existed  since  1895. 

The  blessing  and  dedication 
of  the  Grotto  were  performed 
on  Ascension  Thursday,  7  May 
1991.  Abbot-Bishop  Haid 
officiated.  Visitors  from  as  far 
away  as  Baltimore  joined  the 
monks  for  the  soleminities. 

Bishop  Haid  decided  to  bless 
the  Grotto  as  a  Pilgrimage 
Shrine,  rather  than  as  an 
ordinary  devotional  site.  In 
Haid's  vision,  pilgrimages  to  this 
Grotto  were  to  be  occasions  for 
imploring  vocations  to  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  North 
Carolina.  Thus  they  would  be  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  monk- 
priest's  life  that  was  spared  and 
that  inspired  the  Shrine's 
erection. 

From  the  beginning,  the 
Grotto  has  been  known 
affectionately  as  "Maria 
Lourdes".  Throughout  its 
existence,  it  has  been  a  centre 
of  prayer  and  pilgrimage  in 
North  Carolina.  Observance  of 


Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  presides  over  her  shrine. 


Mass  celebrated  on  the  occasion  of  its  hundredth  anniversary. 


the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Lourdes  apparitions  focused  on 
this  Shrine,  as  did  the 
commemoration  of  the  Marian 
Year  in  1954.  For  the  1987-1988 
Marian  Year,  the  Bishop  of 
Charlotte  designated  Abbey's 
Grotto  as  a  centre  for 
pilgrimages. 

Interested  visitors  and  friends 
of  the  Abbey  are  encouraged  to 


take  advantage  of  the  Grotto's 
existence,  its  prayerful  setting, 
its  commemoration  of  God's 
benevolence,  and  its  special 
environment  for  honoring  the 
Mother  of  God. 

-Paschal  Baumstein.  O.S.B. 


Carolina 
Quodlibet 


After  the  exhausting  and 
eventful  school  year  came  to  an 
end,  the  community  of  Belmont 
Abbey  found  refreshment  in  the 
annual  retreat  which  took  place 
May  20  24  Abbot  Jerome 
Theisen,  O.S.B.  of  St.  John's 
Abbey,  Minnesota,  was  our 
retreat  master.  In  his 
conferences  Abbot  Jerome 
shared  with  us  the  results  of  his 
considerable  research  and 
reflection  on  the  Holy  Rule  of 
St.  Benedict. 

We  were  also  graced  with  the 
presence  of  Abbot  Martin 
Burne,  O.S.B.,  of  Morristown, 
NJ,  from  [une  1-4  who  presented 
the  community  with  several 
excellent  conferences  during  his 
brief  stay  with  us. 

The  annual  Cuthbert  Allen 
Appreciation  Dinner,  sponsored 
by  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  was 
held  Sunday,  May  26.  At  the 
dinner  Abbot  Walter  Coggin, 
O.S.B.,  received  special 
recognition  for  his  contribution 
to  the  spirit  of  ecumenism.  The 
citation  reads  in  part:  "In 
recognition  of  Abbot  Walter's 
contribution  to  the  spirit  of 
ecumenism,  we  turn 
immediately  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  part  of  one  of  the  major 
events  of  this  century— the 
calling,  the  accomplishments, 
the  impact,  the  significance  of 
the  Vatican  Council  sessions  in 
Rome  of  1962-1965.  With  his 
spirit  of  Christian  love  and 
openess,  he  was  one  with  the 
strong  majority  which  took  the 
decisions  which  have  brought 
the  Church  into  a  new  day." 

It  is  with  satisfaction  and 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  that  we 
note  the  ordination  to  major 


orders  of  three  of  Belmont 
Abbey  College's  alumni.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Dennis  Williams  of 

Richmond,  VA,  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  for  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York  on 
May  1 1  The  Rev.  Mr.  Damion 
Lynch  of  Charlotte,  NC,  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  for 
the  diocese  of  Charlotte  on 
June  1  And  Mr.  John  Farrell 
was  ordained  to  the  diaconate 
in  Wilmington,  Dl,  June  8. 

Fr.  Lawrence  Willis,  O.S.B.,  a 
monk  of  our  community, 
celebrated  the  2  5th  anniversary 
of  his  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  at  the  community 
Mass  on  May  23. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  of  May, 
Fr.  Bertrand  Pattison  was  on 
a  photographic  tour  of  two 
great  cultural  centers  of 
England:  Oxford  and 
Canterbury.  The  purpose  of  this 
tour  was  to  fill  in  the  gaps  of 
architectural  development  not 
covered  in  a  previous 
photographic  tour  of  27 
cathedral  cities  which  made  up 
a  video  documentary  of  four 
half-hours. 

In  his  second  tour  Fr.  Bertrand 
made  2  50  slides,  mostly  of 
interiors.  These  include  views 
not  only  of  Canterbury  and 
Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  but  also 
old  parish  churches  built  before 
Oxford  was  a  university  city. 

Father's  ultimate  goal  is  to 
produce  two  half-hour  video 
documentaries  on  the  evolution 
of  English  Gothic. 

Fr.  Placid  Solari,  O.S.B., 
novicemaster,  will  undertake  the 
education  of  three  novices  who 
will  enter  the  novitiate  in  July 
They  are:  Mr.  Byron  Fowler, 


Richard  Villamana,  and  Mr. 
Larry  Lorms.  During  Easter 
week,  Fr.  Placid  attended  the 
Formation  Director's  Workshop 
at  St.  John's  Abbey,  Collegeville, 
MN.  He  was  also  elected  vice- 
chair  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  at 
the  March  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

Fr.  Kenneth  Geyer,  O.S.B., 
the  college's  chairman  of  Music 
and  Fine  Arts,  was  one  of  nine 
judges  at  the  piano  competition 
sponsored  by  The  South 
Carolina  Music  Teachers 
Association.  The  event  took 
place  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  at 
Columbia,  April  20.  About  three 
hundred  students  from  the  state 
of  South  Carolina  entered  the 
competition. 

The  Senior  Scholars,  an  active 
group  in  Charlotte  who  meet  at 
Myers  Park  Baptist  Church,  has 
initiated  a  series  of 
presentations  entitled  "Belmont 
Abbey,  the  College  and  the 
Community:  Uniting  Traditions 
and  Progress  in  Today's  World." 
The  series  began  April  9  with 
Fr.  Timothy  Kelly,  O.S.B., 
administrator,  discussing  "The 
Monastery  and  the  College— The 
Benedictine  Tradition  of  Service 
in  an  Educational  Community." 


Among  those  attending 
workshops  and  scholarly 
meetings  are  Fr.  Paschal 
Baumstein,     O.S.B.,     who 

attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Catholic  Education 
Association  held  in  Boston  in 
April.  He  also  delivered  a  paper 
at  the  International  Mediaeval 
Studies  Congress  which  met  in 
Kalamazoo  in  May.  Fr.  Arthur 
Pendleton,  O.S.B.,  attended  the 
Spiritual  Directors  International 
Conference  held  at  Chestnut  Hill 
College,  Philadelphia,  May 
31-June  2. 

This  summer  will  see  a 
complete  renovation  of  our 
monastic  refectory  (dining  hall) 
and  the  construction  of  a  new 
kitchen  for  the  monastery.  The 
new  Student  Commons  and 
Dining  Hall  is  about  98% 
complete  at  present  writing. 
When  it  goes  into  operation,  the 
monastic  community  will  hire  its 
own  kitchen  staff  to  cook  for  the 
community.  The  new  Student 
Commons  has  attracted  quite  a 
bit  of  notice  in  the  local  media. 
We  will  try  to  provide  our 
readers  with  news  and  pictures 
of  this  exciting  new  addition  to 
the  campus  in  our  fall  issue. 

We  wish  all  our  readers  a  very 
pleasant  summer. 
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FROM  THE  NARTHEX 

With  this  issue  of  Crescat,  we  are  inaugurating  a  new  series  of  articles  to  replace  the  Great  Benedictine  series.  Six  articles  will 
appear  in  successive  issues— one  each  on  the  personage  represented  in  the  six  windows  in  the  narthex  of  the  Abbey  Church— Ed. 

Augustine  of  Canterbury:  Apostle  to  England 


Augustine  of  Canterbury  (d. 
604),  one  of  the  saints  honored 
in  the  windows  of  the  narthex  of 
the  Abbey  Church  at  Belmont, 
was  a  missionary  monk  and  first 
archibishop  at  Canterbury  in 
England. 

It  is  anachronistic  to  refer  to 
monks  as  "Benedictine"  in 
Augustine's  time.  The  Rule  of 
Saint  Benedict  was  often 
followed  in  conjunction  with 
other  monastic  customaries  and 
regulations.  It  is  accepted, 
however,  that  from  Augustine's 
foundation  sprang  the  centre  of 
Benedictine  observance  in 
Britain. 

Tradition  identifies  Augustine 
as  the  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Andrew  on  the  Coelian 
Hill  (Rome).  He  was  chosen  by 
Pope  Saint  Gregory  the  Great  in 
596  to  evangelize  Britain,  largely 
pagan  at  that  time,  and  to 
ensure  strong  Roman  ties. 
Augustine,  accompanied  by  as 
many  as  forty  monks,  traveled 
through  Gaul  on  his  way  to 
England.  On  the  Continent,  his 
followers  were  vexed  by  the 
arduous  prospects  of  their  work 
and  the  difficulties  of  their 
passage,  causing  their  leader  to 
appeal  to  Rome  for  instructions. 
Gregory  responded  by 
imparting  greater  authority  to 
Augustine,  and  urging  the 
monks  to  proceed  to  England. 

In  597,  at  Ebbsfleet, 
Augustine's  party  landed  in  their 
new  territory.  Apparently,  they 
were  expected,  since  the  band 
was  greeted  by  King  Ethlebert 
of  Kent,  a  non-Christian,  who 
promptly  gave  permission  for 
evangelization  of  his  territory. 
The  warmth  with  which  the 
missionaries  were  greeted  may 
suggest  that  Augustine  had 
been  invited  to  England, 
probably  through  the  offices  of 
Bertha,  Ethelbert's  queen,  a 
Christian,  or  her  Frankish 
chaplain,  Liudhard.  Bertha  is 
believed  to  have  been  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  the  Christians  of 
England    had    declined    to 


actively  seek  conversions 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Details  of  the  evangelization 
of  England  are  available  in  the 
letters  of  Augustine  and 
Gregory,  and  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  England  by  Bede 
the  Venerable  (completed  in 
731).  Early  in  his  mission, 
Augustine  was  ordained  bishop 
at  Aries,  thus  clarifying  his  role 
and  facilitating  his  organization 
of  the  Church  in  England. 
Although  instructed  to  establish 
his  episcopal  see  at  London, 
Augustine  established  himself  at 
Canterbury  where  Ethelbert 
supplied  him  with  a  house  that 
soon  became  a  monastery. 
Around  601,  Gregory  created 
Augustine  an  archbishop. 

The  work  of  the  monks  in 
England  did  not  center  on 
extensive  preaching  or  travel. 
The  most  significant  strides 
occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
conversion  of  local  kings 
(including  Ethelbert).  In  a  larger 
sense,  however,  Augustine 
attracted  the  interest  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  through 

edification:  He  solidified  the 
incorporation  of  the  locals  into 
the  Church  by  exposing  them  to 
the  monks,  whose  peaceful, 
industrious  lives  and  their 
liturgical  glorification  of  God 
preached  dramatically  and 
effectively. 

Ties  with  Rome,  stressing  the 
catholicity  of  the  Church,  were 
emphasized  through  doctrine, 
of  course,  but  also  through 
architecture,  music,  art, 
organization  of  the  Church  in 
England,  and  mode  of  prayer. 
The  great  wisdom  of 
Augustine's  design  was  its 
communication  of  a  vibrant 
spiritual  force  that  permeated 
all  aspects  of  life.  He  seems  to 
have  stressed  Christianity  as  a 
comprehensive  way  of  life. 

The  Apostle  to  the  English,  as 
Augustine  was  called,  died  less 
than  eight  years  into  his 
missionary  labor.  He  left  behind 
a  monastic  presence  and  the 


beginnings  of  a  local  Church, 
but  his  influence  was 
geographically  limited.  He  had 
sown  Christianity  in  Britain,  but 
had  not  succeeded  in  spreading 
it  widely.  Particularly  in  the 
West,  his  influence  was  unfelt. 
Nevertheless,  Augustine  of 
Canterbury  is  recognized  as  the 
founder  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  England.  Those  who  followed 
him  built  on  his  foundation,  a 
base  consisting  of  orthodox 
doctrine,  strong  and  intimate 
Roman  ties,  monastic 
edification,  and  personal 
sanctity. 

—Father  Paschal  Baumstein.  O.S.B. 


FOR  FURTHER  READING: 

Bede  the  Venerable.  The 
History  of  the  English  Church 
and  People.  Translated  by  Leo 
Sherley-Price.  New  York: 
Penquin  Paperbacks,  (195  5) 
1984,  chapters  1:23-34.  11:1-3. 

David  Hugh  Farmer.  "Saint 
Gregory  and  Saint  Augustine  of 
Canterbury".  Benedict's 
Disciples.  Leominster, 

Herefordshire:    Fowler   Wright 
Books,  1980,  pp.  41-51. 


St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  window. 


Book  Review 


Thomas  Day,  WHY  CATHOLICS  CAN  T  SING:  THE  CULTURE  OF  CATHOLICISM  AND  THE 
TRIUMPH  OF  BAD  TASTE.  Crossroad  Publishing  Company,  370  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017,  183  pp.,  $19.95 


In  the  Preface  to  this  book, 
Thomas  Day  informs  us  that  he 
fully  well  expects  the  reaction  to 
his  book  to  be  negative.  He 
concludes  the  Preface  with  the 
plea:  "I  can  only  request  that 
the  enraged  reader  be  patient 
and  see  this  book  as  part  of  a 
necessary  debate— a  debate 
which  is  not  always  encourag- 
ed," (emphasis  mine.) 

The  latter  part  of  the  above 
quotation  is  especially  worthy  of 
note.  Perhaps  at  no  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Western  Church 
has  the  quality  of  music  used  in 
its  liturgy  descended  so  low. 
And  yet  for  anyone  to  challenge 
what  today  has  become  the 
common  and  accepted  practice 
is  to  meet  with  much  resistance 
on  the  part  of  would-be 
liturgists,  pastors  and  others 
who  determine  liturgical 
practice.  Debate,  not  to  mention 
dialogue,  on  the  subject  seems 
all  but  impossible. 


One  does  not  have  to  visit 
many  parishes  to  realize  that  by 
and  large  the  desire  of  the 
Council  Fathers  that  all  should 
participate  actively  in  the 
singing  is  far  from  being 
realized.  Almost  everywhere 
one  goes,  he  is  met  by  almost 
total  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
worshipping  congregation,  or  at 
best  a  half-hearted  muttering. 

Obviously  there  is  a  problem 
here.  Mr.  Day  in  his  book 
attempts  to  get  at  the  root  of 
that  problem.  Basically  he 
maintains  that  the  silence 
encountered  is  only  the 
symptom,  not  the  disease  itself. 
The  rest  of  the  book  examines 
present-day  practices  one  by 
one  in  such  a  way  as  to  lay  bare 
their  inadequacies  and 
weaknesses.  Everything  from 
the  "Father  Hank"  syndrome  to 
the  "voice  of  God"  hymn  to  the 
professional  performing  group 
of  "folk  musicians"  up  in  front. 


to  the  ego-centered  "presider" 
is  examined  and  critiqued. 

Basically  what  Mr.  Day  asks  is 
that  we  Catholics  "do  as  the 
Council  asked"  and  bring  about 
true  liturgical  reform  as 
envisaged  by  the  Council.  He 
demonstrates  quite 

convincingly  that  what  has 
become  common  practice  in 
the  last  2  5  years  is,  in  fact,  not 
really  in  accord  with  the  vision 
of  the  Council  Fathers. 

Though  the  themes  treated  in 
this  book  are  serious  and  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the 
worshipping  church,  the  book  is 
not  lacking  in  humor.  It  makes 
for  enjoyable  reading  and 
certainly  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  responsible  for  liturgy 
and  liturgical  music. 

Mr.  Day  informs  us  that  he  is 
not  an  ex-priest  with  an  "ax  to 
grind,"  nor  has  he  ever  been  a 
seminarian.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  music  department  at  Salve 


Regina  College,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island  and,  presumably, 
an  intelligent  and  well-schooled 
musician  and  thus  qualified  to 
speak  out. 
This  is  a  book  long  overdue! 

Kenneth  Ceyer,  O.S.B. 

Chairman.  Dept.  of  Music 

Belmont  Abbey  College 
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The  Lay  Community  of  Worth  Abbey:  A  Personal  Impression 


In  the  sequence  of 
movements  of  the  Spirit  the  lay 
community  of  Worth  Abbey  has 
much  in  common  with  those 
that  have  gone  before  it.  Now, 
twenty  years  after  its 
beginnings,  it  has  a  life  and 
structure  of  its  own. 

This  community  of  men  and 
women,  in  common,  seeking  to 
find  and  love  God  under  the 
inspiration  and  direction  of  the 
Rule  of  Saint  Benedict  in  liturgy, 
work  and  prayer,  had  like  so 
many  other  movements  of  the 
Spirit  very  uncertain,  and  hardly 
discernible,  initial  stages. 

One  may  say,  after  converse 
with  the  monks  and  with  the  lay 
members  "in  residence",  that  its 
fountainhead  was  Benedictine 
hospitality. 

This  movement  began  by  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  previous 
students  of  the  Abbey  school, 
to  spend  a  few  days  in  prayer 
with  the  monks,  to  participate  in 
the  liturgy  with  them;  in  return 
the  students  worked  at 
whatever  was  necessary  or 
useful  at  the  time  of  their  stay. 
This  desire  of  theirs  was 
willingly  responded  to  by  the 
monks.  They  offered  whatever 
was  available  by  way  of 
accommodation  and  food, 
together  with  whatever  spiritual 
direction  they  were  seeking. 
Nothing  formulized,  nothing 
structured,  merely  the  mutual 
understanding  that  Worth 
Abbey  was  "open"  to 
participation,  and  that,  apart 
from  their  sharing  in  the  life  of 
the  liturgy,  work  and  prayer,  the 
life-style  of  the  monks  would 
remain  intact.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
temporary  sharing  in  that  life- 
style that  the  students  most 
ardently  sought;  for  it  was 
precisely  in  this  that  they  found 
the  Peace  of  Christ,  which  the 
world  cannot  give. 

Initially,  it  was  this  nucleus  of 
former  students  who,  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  monks, 
formed    stronger   and    more 


permanent  bonds.  A  number  of 
them  wished  to  renew  this 
spiritual  experience  on  a  longer 
term  basis— to  stay  in  touch  with 
the  Abbey  for  some  weeks  or 
even  months. 

An  empty  building  on  the 
property  of  the  monks  became 
the  object  of  their  work  and 
prayer.  This  vision  of  a  lay 
community  attached  to,  but 
separate  from,  the  main 
monastery  began  to  take  a  more 
concrete  shape  and  form. 

The  over-lap  of  groups  of  men 
and  women  gave  a  certain 
continuity  to  the  work  they 
voluntarily  undertook,  and  a 
solidarity  of  aim  and  purpose 
while  they  were  on  the  grounds 
in  proximity  with  the  monastic 
community. 

Whether  by  chance  or 
inspiration,  the  lay  community 
became  the  organizers  and 
active  agents  of  Benedictine 
hospitality  for  a  larger  and 
larger  stream  of  visitors  from 
the  southeastern  region  of 
England.  Senior  citizen  groups, 
disadvantaged-persons  groups 
in  large  part  were  entertained, 
refreshed  and  edified  by  the 
concern  and  love  shown  by  the 
lay  community.  It  was  through 
its  organization  and  care  that 
these  visitors  of  a  day,  returned 
home  refreshed  and  fulfilled  by 
their  contact  with  fellow  laymen 
and  women  dedicated  to  these 
many  forms  of  Benedictine 
hospitality. 

At  the  moment  some  2  50 
laymen  and  women,  from  many 
parts  of  England,  are  linked  with 
the  lay  community  at  Worth. 
There  are  those,  married  and 
single,  who  are  "in  residence". 
That  is,  there  is  always  a 
continuity  group  in  residence 
who  live  a  particular  life-style 
linked  with  their  participation 
(an  essential  link)  in  the  liturgy, 
work  and  prayer  of  the  parent 
Abbey. 

Groups  of  those  once 
"residents"    within    certain 


Fr.  Bertrand  A.  Pattison.  Obl.S. 


regions  keep  in  touch  by 
correspondence  and  occasinal 
meetings  on  a  local  basis  for 
common  prayer  and  discussion. 
They  are  a  "lay  community"  at 
large,  working  out  their  own 
lives  as  the  fruit  of  their  short  or 
longer  stay  at  the  lay 
community  at  Worth. 

This  fountainhead  group  at 
Worth  is  now  self-sufficient  and 
arrange  their  own  programs  of 
hospitality,  activities,  religious 
gatherings  for  older  and 
younger  groups  of  visitors  to 
Worth.  Management  includes: 


upkeep  of  their  quarters,  meals, 
entertainment,  projects  of  work 
in  or  close  to  their  place  of 
residence. 

A  monk-priest  is  the  co- 
ordinator between  the  lay 
community,  the  Abbot  and  the 
monastic  family.  Otherwise  the 
lay  community  is  self-governed 
and  self-sufficient  apart  from 
ownership  and  insurance  for  the 
properties  they  occupy. 

In  differing  numbers  and  size, 
the  2  50  members  return  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  to  the 
lay  community  thus  renewing 
their  own  spiritual  lives  and  also 
maintaining  a  "tradition"  of  life 
at  Worth  from  their  former 
participation  in  the  life  there, 
and  bring  back  to  Worth  some 
of  the  values  they  have 
experienced  since  their  last  stay 
in  community. 

Religious  vocations,  both  to 
the  Worth  Community  and  to  a 
number  of  other  Religious 
Orders  have  sprung  from  the 
initial  contact  they  had  while  at 
Worth. 

-Bertrand  A.  Pattison,  O.S.B. 


/      M; 


The  new  Student  Commons  and  Dining  Hall,   dedicated  Oct.    5,    1991. 
More  views  on  p.  4. 


FROM  THE  NARTHEX 


The  following  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  six  articles  on  the  saints  represented  in  the  stained  glass  windows  in  the  narthex  of  the 
Abbey  church. 


Hugh  of  Semur  (1024-1109) 


There  is  an  old  proverb  which 
says:  power  corrupts.  If  there 
ever  was  an  exception  to  this 
proverb,  Hugh  of  Semur  would 
be  it.  Hugh  was  born  into  a 
titled  family  (he  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Count  of  Semur),  the 
advisor  to  nine  popes  during  his 
lifetime,  was  consulted  by  all  the 
sovereigns  of  western  Europe, 
was  elected  abbot  of  Cluny  by 
unanimous  vote  upon  the  death 
of  Odilo,  ruled  over  Cluny  and 
ultimately  over  200  monasteries 
for  sixty  years.  He  was  easily  the 
most  powerful  and  influential 
prelate  in  Christendom,  second 
only  to  the  Pope  himself. 

Under  Odilo  and  previous 
abbots,  much  energy  was 
expended  in  bringing  about 
monastic  reform.  The 
culimination  and  symbol  of  all 
this  effort  was  the  monastery  of 
Cluny  and  the  monasteries  that 
fell  under  its  pale  throughout  all 
of  Europe  from  the  British  Isles 
in  the  north  to  France,  down 
into  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal.  Its 
importance  for  France  alone  is 
well  stated  by  one  author  who 
says:  "Cluny  acted  as  midwife  to 
bring  forth,  out  of  the  womb  of 
a  France  devasted  both 
materially  and  spiritually  by  the 
Viking  invasions,  the  new  and 
unique  culture  of  the 
Romanesque."  (Barbara,  H. 
Rosewein,  Rhinocerous 
Bound.  Cluny  in  the  Tenth 
Century,  p. 5.) 

With  the  election  of  Hugh  as 
abbot  in  1049,  attention  now 
turned  to  support  of  the  papacy 
in  its  efforts  to  reform  the 
secular  clergy.  Hugh 
participated  in  the  Council  of 
Rheims  shortly  after  his 
election.  This  council  was 
presided  over  by  Pope  St.  Leo 
IX.  Hugh  championed  the 
reforms  called  for  by  the  pope 
denouncing  simony  and  the 
relaxation  of  clerical  celibacy. 
He  also  took  part  in  a  synod  at 


Rome  which  condenmed  the 
errors  of  Berengarius  of  Tours.* 

In  1057  at  Cologne,  Hugh  was 
godfather  to  the  emperor's  son, 
later  Henry  IV.  Years  later  he 
was  to  act  as  intermediary 
between  Henry  IV  in  his  dispute 
with  Pope  Gregory  VII,  inducing 
the  former  to  make  his 
submission  to  the  pope  in  their 
famous  meeting  at  Canossa.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  Hugh's  great 
diplomacy  that  he  managed  to 
remain  the  friend  to  both  pope 
and  emperor  throughout  this 
dispute. 

Not  the  least  of  Hugh's 
accomplishments  was  the 
building  of  the  Third  Abbey 
Church  of  Cluny.  (He  is  shown  in 
our  window  bearing  a  model  of 
the  church  in  his  hands.)  Until 
the  building  of  the  present 
Basilica  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  in 
Rome,  the  Third  Abbey  Church 
of  Cluny  was  the  largest  and 
most  grandiose  church  in  all  of 
Christendom.  Begun  in  1088,  it 
stood  as  the  proudest 
monument  to  the  Romanesque 
until  1789  when  it  was 
dynamited  by  anticlerical  forces. 

From  all  this  it  can  be  seen 
that  Hugh  possessed  many 
outstanding  qualities.  These 
qualities  and  the  exercise  of 
them  alone  would  be  enough  to 
establish  him  as  a  great  man. 
Yet  to  these  natural  qualities  we 
must  add  those  of  grace.  Hugh 
could  scarcely  have  achieved  so 
much  in  one  lifetime  without 
deep  inner  resources.  Making 
due  allowance  for  the 
exaggerations  of  early 
biographies,  the  heroic  and 
saintly  image  of  Hugh  seems 
genuine.  Many  are  the 
testimonies  to  his  integrity  his 
balance,  his  love  of  prayer, 
fasting  and  monastic 
observance.  He  disliked 
ostentation,  prefering  to  live 
humbly  and  simply,  in  spite  of 
the  many  honors  heaped  upon 


him  and  Cluny  during  his 
lifetime.  Nor  did  he  seek  to 
impose  the  austerity  he 
observed  in  his  own  life  upon 
others.  As  abbot  he  was 
regarded  as  a  father  by  his 
monks  rather  than  as  a  judge. 
"Two  charasteristics  seem 
predominent.  One  comprises  a 
remarkable  integrity,  order  and 
balance.  The  other,  most  striking 
when  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  are  considered,  is  an 
outstanding  singlemindedness 
and  detachment.  Everything 
about  him  spoke  the  monk." 
(Noreen  Hunt  in  Cluny  Under 
Saint  Hugh:  1049-1109),  p.  28.) 
Heribert,  a  disciple  of  Hugh, 
tells  us  that  he  was  "insatiable 
in  reading,  and  indefatigable  in 
prayer.  He  employed  every 
moment  for  his  own  progress  or 
for  the  good  of  his  neighbor.  It 
is  hard  to  say  which  was  greater, 
his  prudence  or  his  simplicity." 
(Quoted  in  Butler's  Lives  of  the 
Saints.) 

Feeling  his  approaching 
death,  Hugh  had  himself  carried 
into  the  Abbey  Church,  placed 
upon  sackcloth  and  ashes  and 
thereupon  yielded  up  his  soul 
to  his  Lord.  He  was  canonized 
by  Callistus  II  in  1120,  only  18 
years  after  his  death. 

Of  the  many  fine  works 
written  about  Hugh  and  Cluny, 
we  would  recommend  the 
following  particularly  to  our 
readers: 

Evans,  loan:  Monastic  Life  at 
Cluny  910-1157,  Archon  Books, 
1968. 

Hunt,  Noreen:  Cluny  Under 
Saint  Hugh:  1049-1109, 
University  of  Notre  Dame  Press, 
1968. 

Rosenwein,     Barbara     H.: 

Rhinocerous  Bound.  Cluny  in 

the  Tenth  Century,  University 

of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1982. 

-Kenneth  Geyer,  O.S.B. 
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The  Hugh  of  Cluny  window.  Photo  by 
Walter  Coggin.  O.S.B. 


;arius  held  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  which  holds  that  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  change,  becoming  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  was  absurd. 
For  him  the  senses  grasp  directly  not  only  an  object's  appearance  but  also  its  essence  in  a  direct  and  immediate  manner.  The  Eucharist  for  him  was  a  mere  sign 
and  symbol.  The  elements  of  bread  and  wine  remain  what  they  were  before,  but  they  become  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  contemplation  of  the  recipient. 
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Book  Reviews 


Jaws  of  Death:  Gate  of  Heaven,  Dietrich  von  Hildebrand.  Sophia  Institute  Press,  Box  5284, 
Manchester,  NH  03108.  148  pages,  cloth,  $14.95.  (ISBN  0-918477-10-7) 


In  Chapter  4  of  his  Rule,  "The 
Tools  for  Good  Works,"  St. 
Benedict  recommends  to  the 
monk  "Day  by  day  remind 
yourself  that  you  are  going  to 
die."  (RB  1980,  4,  47.)  This  is 
good  advice  for  all,  not  only  the 
monk,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
most  people  feel  uneasy,  fearful 
and  intimidated  at  the  thought 
of  death  be  it  their  own  or  that 
of  a  loved  one. 

Originally  published  in 
German,  this  excellent  treatise 
is  now  available  in  English 
translation.  Von  Hildebrand 
wrote  this  last  volume  at  the  age 


of  86,  only  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  Thus  it  gives  us  the 
insights  of  a  deeply  spiritual 
scholar  into  a  subject  that  must 
have  been  very  much  on  his 
mind. 

In  these  pages  the  reader  will 
encounter  the  full  horror  of 
death,  but  he  will  also  discover 
how  Jesus,  rushing  forward  to 
meet  him  as  he  dies,  triumphs 
over  death's  horror  with  His  all- 
engulfing  love. 

Relying  on  Scripture,  Church 
teachings,  and  the  saints,  the 
author  offers  reliable  answers 
and    practical    guidance    on 


dozens  of  topics  such  as  the 
fear  of  death  and  ways  to 
increase  your  faith  in  God,  and 
the  death  of  others  and  why  it 
is  proper  to  mourn  the  death  of 
loved  ones  even  when  you  have 
every  hope  they  are  enjoying 
eternal  bliss. 

November  is  the  month  of  the 
Poor  Souls,  a  time  in  which 
Catholics  are  more  conscious 
than  ever  of  death.  The  present 
volume  will  make  excellent  and 
easy  reading  for  this  special 
month.  Highly  recommended. 

-Kenneth  Geyer,  O.S.B 


Word  &  Spirit,  A  Monastic  Review,  Vol.  12,  "St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux"  and  Vol.  13,  "Asceticism 
Today."  St.  Bede's  Publications,  Petersham  MA,  paperback,  $8.00  each. 


Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
(1090-1153),  abbot,  monastic 
theologian,  and  doctor  of  the 
Church,  was  a  saint  from  a 
family  of  saints.  If  not  the  most 
beloved  Cistercian  of  the  12th 
century,  he  was,  at  least,  the 
best-known. 

Yet  Bernard  was  more  than 
just  an  abbot  and  theologian. 
He  figured  prominently  in  the 
events  of  his  day  and  this 
element  in  his  life  earned  him 
criticism  as  well  as  praise.  The 
dozen  authors  presented  here 
address    various    aspects    of 


Bernard's  life  and  his  role  in  the 
Church. 

Volume  13,  'Asceticism 
Today"  consists  of  eleven 
articles  by  as  many  authors, 
most  of  whom  have  written 
extensively  on  various  aspects 
of  spirituality. 

Asceticism  has,  in  some 
circles,  received  a  bad  press 
today.  Though  we  look  upon  the 
asceticism  of  the  athlete  or 
professional  as  praiseworthy 
and  inspiring,  even  if  we 
wouldn't  be  willing  to  undertake 
it  ourselves,  there  is  something 


about  spiritual  asceticism  that 
makes  us  shrink  and  resist.  But 
asceticism  should  not  be 
equated  with  deprivation  and 
mortification.  Its  positive 
aspects  are  meant  to  lead  to  the 
perfection  of  charity  and 
transforming  union.  One  of  the 
authors  says:  "Asceticism,  in  the 
simplest  sense,  means  fine- 
tuning  our  powers  of  inner 
receptivity  to  pick  up  the  subtle 
movements  of  the  Spirit." 

Both    volumes    are    recom- 
mended. 


The  Newest  Addition  to  Our  Campus 


Student  Commons  showing  entrance  from  the  dorm  quadrangle. 
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Interior  of  Commons  showing  spacious  dining  area  and  fireplace.  The  upper  mezzanine  level  provides  a  second  dining  area 
overlooking  the  lower  level. 


SPIRITUAL  CLASSICS 

Aloysius  Gonzaga:  An  Overlooked  Treasure 


Saint  Aloysius  Gonzaga  was 
once  among  the  most  popular 
of  all  saints.  Declared  the 
Church's  "patron  of  youth"  (by 
Benedict  XIII  in  1729  and  anew 
by  Pius  XI  in  1926),  his  interces- 
sion was  widely  sought  and  his 
patronage  treasured.  Today  his 
cult  is  virtually  erased  in  this 
country  a  victim  of  insipid  art 
and  inauthentic  biography. 

Luigi  Gonzaga— the  name 
"Aluigi"  or  "Aloysius"  was 
adopted  only  after  his  death- 
was  born  in  1 568,  the  first  child 
of  the  noble  family  of 
Castiglione.  He  was  raised  in  the 
splendor  due  his  rank,  and  was 
sent  to  learn  court  manners  at 
Florence  and  Mantua.  In  1582, 
at  age  fourteen,  the  family  was 
removed  to  the  Court  of  Phillip 
II  in  Spain.  There  Aloysius' 
education  and  training  con- 
tinued (and— modern  scholar- 
ship now  maintains— he  entered 
art  history  by  posing  for  El 
Greco  (the  portrait  commonly 
known  as  "The  Student")]. 

In  Spain,  Aloysius  began 
displaying  much  of  the  potential 
that  is  so  overlooked  today. 
Although  he  had  been  spiritual- 
ly precocious  since  an  early  age, 
the  intellectual  prowess  that  sur- 
faced at  this  time  was  a  surprise. 
Aloysius  developed  enormous 
powers  of  concentration,  which 
he  applied  to  both  prayer  and 
study.  His  memory  and  maturi- 
ty of  his  understanding  allowed 
him  to  recall  and  record  lectures 
and  conversations  with  exac- 
titude. Aloysius  also  showed 
gifts  as  a  linguist  (by  the  time  of 
his  death  he  had  mastered 
Italian,  Latin,  Spanish,  Greek, 
French,  and  German). 

In  1585,  after  renouncing  his 
patrimony,  Aloysius  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  where  he  took 
vows  two  years  later.  In  the 
Society,  he  studied  theology 
under  the  great  master  Gabriel 
Vazquez,  adding  philosophical 
method  and  theological  insight 


to  his  intellectual  ac- 
complishments. More  impor- 
tantly, however,  as  the  virtures 
of  religious  life  took  hold, 
Aloysius  conformed— albeit 
belatedly— his  rather  hearty  will 
to  God's  allowing  a  fecund 
spirituality  to  flourish. 

Aloysius  died  in  1591,  at  age 
twenty-three,  after  contracting 
the  plague  whose  victims  he 
was  serving.  He  left  behind  a 
variety  of  writings,  none  of 
which  are  still  in  print  in  English, 
but  most  of  which  should  be 
available  in  good  libraries. 
Foremost  among  these  are  the 
collections  of  his  letters. 
Aloysius'  correspondence, 
mostly  addressed  to  family 
members,  is  affectionate  in  tone 
and  ambitious  in  objective.  He 
never  urges  his  correspondent 
to  adapt  or  accommodate,  ask- 
ing instead  that  sights  be  set 
high  and  Christ  be  the  measure 
of  holiness.  Aloysius'  letters  to 
his  mother  are  especially  attrac- 
tive, being  marked  by  great 
tenderness  of  expression  and 
depth  of  love. 

His  panegyric  delivered 
before  Philip  in  Madrid  in  1 583 
is  also  readily  available.  It  is  of 
no  spiritual  value,  but  provides 
an  interesting  example  of  the 
customs  of  courtly  address. 

One  formal,  theological  text 
may  be  found  in  English  transla- 
tion. It  is  Aloysius'  meditation 
on  the  angels.  The  original  was 
authored  in  Italian  rather  than 
Latin,  which  may  account  for  its 
happy  stylistic  turns,  and  the 
charm  that  suffuses  its  other- 
wise rather  conventional 
presentation.  The  meditation 
was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
a  Jesuit  professor.  Father 
Vincenzo  Bruno.  This  was  an 
unusual  commission  for  a  mere 
scholastic  to  receive.  The  assign- 
ment is  ordinarily  interpreted  as 
an  indication  of  respect  for 
Aloysius'  intellect  (rather  than  as 
an  expression  of  deference  to 


the  Gonzaga  family,  for  exam- 
ple) since  Bruno  even  publish- 
ed the  essay  (with  minor 
amendments)  in  his  own  collec- 
tion of  meditations. 

The  example  and  writings  of 
Aloysius  Gonzaga  are  a  rich 
treasure  of  Catholic  spirituality 
and  a  good  example  of  the  non- 
mystical  strains  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation.  Those  who  revisit 
him  are  unlikely  to  be 
disappointed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Regrettably,  the  fourth 
cenetary  (1991)  of  Aloysius' 
death  stimulated  no  definitive 
biography  or  edition  of  his 
works  for  English  readers.  A 
number  of  good  sources  were 
already  available,  however— 
although  the  pious  intentions  of 
authors  through  the  years  have 
generally  not  served  him  well. 

For  the  life  of  Aloysius,  the 
volume  by  Virgilio  Capri  (first 
printed  in  1606,  and  derived  in 
part  from  notes  by  Geronimo 
Piatti)  is  the  seminal  study;  it  has 
been  employed  as  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  Aloysian 
biographies.  Capari's  book  was 
translated  into  English  by  Father 
Goldie  in  1891,  as  the  Life  of  St. 
Aloysius.  The  best  biography  in 
this  century  is  CC.  Martindale's 
The  Vocation  of  Aloysius 
Gonzaga,  first  published  in 
1927.  Its  appendices  include 
translations  of  the  meditation 
on  the  angels  and  the  address 
before  Phillip.  The  best  edition 
of  Aloysius'  letters  is  that  of  E. 
Rosa  (1926).  Iozzi's  edition  of 
the  letters  should  be  avoided, 
since  it  includes  items  now 
known  to  be  spurious. 

—Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 
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Abbot 

Oscar  Burnett 
Blessed 


Elected  December  21  as  the 
seventh  abbot  of  Belmont 
Abbey,  Abbot  Oscar  Burnett 
received  the  solemn  abbatial 
blessing  in  the  presence  of 
about  400  people  in  the  Abbey 
Church  on  January  1 9,  1 992. 
The  abbatial  blessing  took 
place  during  the  concelebrated 
Conventual  Mass  at  1 1  A.M. 
The  Most  Reverend  John  F. 
Donoghue,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Charlotte,  was  the  main  cele- 
brant, homilist,  and  bestower 
of  the  abbatial  blessing. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony  Abbot  Oscar,  ad- 
dressing the  congregation, 
commented:  "God  has  ex- 
travagantly blessed  Belmont 
Abbey  over  the  past  1 1 5  years. 
God  blesses  our  monastic  fami- 
ly today  with  the  presence  of 
our  beloved  relatives,  friends, 
faculty,  staff,  students,  and 
benefactors.  All  of  you  people 
of  God  have  made  our  mission 
in  North  Carolina  and  beyond, 
possible  and  successful.  We 
monks  pledge  our  continued 
work  and  prayer  in  collabor- 
ation with  you  so  that  our 
educational  and  pastoral  works 
might  make  our  lives  better 
and  our  locality  a  better  place 
for  having  lived  here." 

The  new  abbot  is  a  man  of 
varied  experience  and  ac- 
complishments. A  native  of 
Savannah,  Georgia,  Abbot 
Oscar  graduated  from  Sacred 
Heart  parochial  and  Benedic- 
tine Military  schools.  After  a 
tour  of  duty  with  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  during  World  War  II,  he 
earned  his  A.A.  degree  at  Arm- 
strong State  College,  and  his 
J.D.  degree  at  Emory  University. 


He  completed  his  seminary 
education  at  Belmont  Abbey. 
He  practiced  law  in  Savannah 
for  six  years  before  embracing 
the  monastic  life  and  the 
clerical  state. 

Abbot  Oscar  has  held  all  ma- 
jor monastic  positions  of 
leadership  at  Belmont  Abbey: 
socius  of  novices,  junior/cleric 
master,  subprior,  formation 
director,  procurator,  prior,  and 
abbot.  He  has  had  responsibili- 
ty for  the  monastic  formation 
of  monks,  was  in  charge  of  the 
business  affairs  of  the 
monastery,  and,  most  recent- 
ly, served  as  claustral  prior.  He 
also  served  as  an  associate 
pastor  at  St.  Benedict's  Church 
in  Richmond,  VA. 

He  was  dean  of  students 
and,  for  many  years,  an 
associate  professor  at  Belmont 
Abbey  College.  For  fifteen  years 
he  was  chaplain  at  the  College. 
He  served  for  six  years  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the 
Ecumenical  Institute  of  Wake 
Forest  University  and  Belmont 
Abbey  College. 

Abbot  Oscar  has  served  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Bel- 
mont Abbey  College  for  many 
years.  As  abbot,  he  now  serves 
as  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Board  and  as  Chancellor  of  the 
College. 

Abbot  Oscar  observed,  as  he 
faces  his  new  responsibilities, 
"I  would  rather  wear  out  than 
rust  out."  He  added,  "I  have 
put  it  all  in  God's  hands;  what 
will  be,  will  be.  It  is,  after  all, 
God's  work.  He  will  be  at  my 
side  always  to  help  me  to  ac- 
complish His  prayer,  His  work 
and  His  will." 


Rt.  Rev.  Oscar  Burnett,  O.S.B.,  seventh  abbot  of  Belmont  Abbey. 


Documentary  Available 

A  video  vignette  entitled  Crescat  containing  the  history,  music  and 
ceremonies  of  Abbot  Oscar's  blessing  is  now  available.  Produced  by  Fr. 
Bertrand  Pattison,  Obi.  SB.,  the  tape,  available  in  VHS  format  only,  is 
19  minutes  long.  The  cost,  including  postage,  is  $12.00.  To  order  send 
name  and  address  to: 

Arts  and  Crafts 

Belmont  Abbey 

Belmont,  NC  28012 


Name    _ 
Address_ 


Street 

State 


Please  include  check  with  your  order. 


Shepherd,  Physician,  Teacher,  Master,  Steward 


(The  following  is  the  text  of  the 
homily  delivered  by  Bishop 
Donoghue  at  the  Blessing  of 
Abbot  Oscar.) 

On  this  day  of  Abbatial  Bless- 
ing, we  have  gathered  in  the 
conviction  that  Abbot  Oscar 
has    been    chosen    by    his 
brothers  to  serve  as  the  new 
abbot  of  Belmont  Abbey.  And 
in   this   beautiful   monastery 
church,   dedicated  to   Mary, 
Help     of     Christians,     the 
patroness  and  titular  of  the  ab- 
bey and  of  this  church,  we  en- 
trust Abbot  Oscar  to  Christ  and 
God's  Holy  Mother.  We  ask 
them  for  the  full  measure  of 
God's  sustaining  grace.  This 
certainly  is  the  prayer  of  his 
monastic   community  which 
has  chosen  him  to  be  their 
father.  This  is  the  prayer  of  the 
abbey's  friends  and  benefac- 
tors, the  students  and  alumni 
of  Belmont  Abbey  College.  It  is 
also  the  prayer  of  the  clergy 
and  the  people  of  this  diocese. 
Father  Oscar  is  called  as  ab- 
bot to  represent  the  person  of 
Christ.  And  the  Holy  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict  puts  it  so  well: 
An  abbot  who  is  worthy  to 
rule  over  the  monastery 
ought  always  to  remember 
what  he  is  called  and  cor- 
respond to  his  name  by  his 
works,  for  he  is  believed  to 
hold  the  place  of  Christ  in 
the  monastery,  since  he  is 
called  by  his  name,  as  the 
apostle  says,  "You  have 
received  the  spirit  of  adop- 
tion of  sons,  whereby  we 
cry  abba,  Father." 
When  I  went  to  visit  Abbot 
Oscar  after  his  election  to  talk 
about  this  day  of  blessing,  I 
asked  him  for  a  copy  of  the 
"Rule  of  St.  Benedict."  I  wanted 
to  know  what  I  could  charge 
him  with,  once  he  became  the 
abbot.  I  remember  after  I  was 
named  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Charlotte,   people  constantly 
reminded  me  of  the  obligation 
of  the  bishop,  usually  people 
who  felt  I  was  not  living  up  to 
that  obligation,  and  I  wanted 
to  be  able  to  charge  Abbot 
Oscar  and  tell  him  what  St. 


Bishop  Donoghue  confers  the  Abbatial  Blessing  on  Abbot  Oscar,  January  1 9,  1 992  in  the  Abbey  Church. 


Benedict  requires  of  him  as  an 
abbot.  It  is  interesting  to  read 
the  "Rule  of  St.  Benedict." 
Throughout  the  course  of  the 
Rule,  the  abbot  is  variously 
called  "Shepherd,"  "Physician," 
"Teacher,"  "Master,"  "Stew- 
ard." And  each  of  those  titles 
offer  insight  to  the  office.  But, 
surely,  the  word  "Father,"  (Ab- 
ba), offers  in  most  profound 
fashion  that  concept  of  family 
which  needs  to  be  the  very 
foundation  of  monastic  living. 
The  abbot,  indeed,  is  to  be 
Father,  forming  and  reforming 
his  community  by  word  and 
example.  He  is  to  be  Father 
through  wise  discernment, 
through  prudent  and  timely  ex- 
ercise of  authority;  through 
solid  teaching  and  careful 
counsel.  At  times,  St.  Benedict 
enjoins  him  to  reprove  and 
rebuke.  To  the  stubborn  and 
negligent,  he  must  offer  the 
charity  of  suitable  correction. 
But  always,  he  must  temper 
severity  with  the  loving  affec- 
tion of  a  father.  Above  all,  the 
abbot  must: 
take  heed  not  to  slight  or 
make  little  account  of  the 
souls    entrusted    to    his 


keeping.  He  has  under- 
taken the  government  of 
souls,  for  which  he  shall 
have  to  give  an  account... 
Lest  he  should  complain 
for  want  of  temporal 
means,  let  him  remember 
that  it  is  written,  "Seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  justice  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  un- 
to you." 

To  be  abbot  is  to  serve  his 
brothers  rather  than  to  Lord  it 
over  them.  The  Holy  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict  enjoins  that  he  must 
be  learned  in  the  divine  law.  He 
must  be  chaste  and  sober  and 
merciful,  always  preferring 
mercy  to  justice.  Let  him  love 
his  brothers  and  in  his  correc- 
tion, let  him  not  go  to  excess, 
lest  while  seeking  too  eagerly 
to  scrape  away  the  rust,  the 
vessel  itself  be  broken.  Let  him 
keep  his  own  frailty  ever  before 
his  eyes  and  remember  that 
the  bruised  reed  must  not  be 
broken.  And  the  Holy  Rule 
continues: 
Let  him  seek  rather  to  be 
loved  than  be  feared.  He 
must  not  be  over  anxious 
and  excitable.  Neither  let 


him  be  over  exacting, 
headstrong,  jealous  and 
prone  to  suspicion,  for 
then,  he  will  never  be  at 
rest.  In  all  his  commands, 
whether  pertaining  to 
spiritual  or  temporal  af- 
fairs, let  him  be  prudent 
and  considerate.  Let  him 
be  discreet  and  moderate 
in  the  tasks  he  enjoins. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  discre- 
tion of  holy  Jacob  when  he 
said,  "If  I  cause  my  flocks 
to  be  overdriven,  they  will 
all  die  in  one  day." 
Therefore,  adopting  this 
and  like  principles  of 
discretion,  which  is  the 
mother  of  all  virtues,  let 
him  so  temper  all  things 
that  the  strong  may  have 
something  to  strive  after 
and  the  weak  may  not  be 
disheartened. 

My  dear  friends,  clearly,  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  be  an  abbot. 
It  is  a  heavy  burden  that  each 
receives  on  the  occasion  of  his 
election,  but  it  is  not  a  burden 
that  is  borne  alone.  He  de- 
pends upon  the  assistance  of 
his  brother  monks,  that  living 
family  of  faith  and  love  which 


FROM  THE  NARTHEX 

The  following  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  six  articles  on  the  saints  represented  in  the  stained  glass  windows  in  the  narthex  of 
the  Abbey  church. 

Blessed  Alcuin  of  York  (735?-804) 


In  this  age  of  crisis  in  educa- 
tion, it  is  comforting  to  ex- 
amine history  for  examples  of 
danger  overcome.  Universal 
education  has  been  taken  for 
granted  these  past  hundred 
years,  yet  there  have  been 
times  so  disastrous  that  peo- 
ple wondered  if  learning  could 
survive  at  all.  Alcuin  was  born 
into  such  a  century,  but  played 
a  major  role  in  the  rebirth  of 
scholarship.  By  the  time  of  his 
death  the  Carolingian 
Renaissance  (brought  about  in 
large  part  by  his  efforts) 
assured  the  continuation  of 
learning  in  Western  Europe. 
"Gladly  wolde  he  lerne,"  wrote 
Chaucer  of  the  Clerk,  "and  glad- 
ly teche."  Few  men  have  mat- 
ched the  description  as  close- 
ly as  did  Alcuin. 

Born  in  or  near  York,  Alcuin 
came  from  a  noble  Northum- 
brian family  and  was  a  cousin 
of  the  missionary  St.  Willibrord. 
At  an  early  age  Alcuin  enrolled 
in  the  cathedral  school  of  York, 
discovering  there  his  true  voca- 


tion (teaching  and  librarian- 
ship).  An  avid  pupil,  he  soon 
became  a  favorite  of  Egbert, 
archbishop  of  York  and  founder 
of  the  school,  and  of  his  prin- 
cipal instructor  Aelbert.  Alcuin 
could  not  have  been  more  for- 
tunate in  the  circumstances  of 
his  early  life,  for  York  was  the 
finest  school  of  its  day,  famed 
for  its  library  of  Latin 
manuscripts.  Despite  the  tur- 
bulent times,  the  small  school 
struggled  to  preserve  learning 
and  to  provide  a  safe  haven  for 
the  pupils.  The  impression  this 
made  on  Alcuin  must  have 
been  indelible,  since 
throughout  his  life  he  ex- 
pressed gratitude  to  his 
teachers.  "It  is  you  who 
cherished  the  frail  years  of  my 
infancy  with  a  mother's  affec- 
tion, endured  with  pious 
patience  the  wanton  times  of 
my  boyhood,  conducted  me  by 
the  discipline  of  fatherly  correc- 
tion into  the  perfect  age  of 
manhood  and  strengthened 
me   with   the   instruction   of 


sacred  learning.  What  can  I  say 
more,  except  to  implore  that 
the  goodness  of  the  King  eter- 
nal may  reward  your  good 
deeds  to  me ... " 

As  a  young  man  Alcuin 
became  a  teacher  and  librarian 
in  the  York  school;  by  778, 
when  Aelbert  retired,  he 
assumed  full  direction.  He 
cataloged  the  holdings  of  the 
library  and  added  new 
manuscripts  purchased 
abroad.  In  fact  he  was  so  proud 
of  his  library  that  he  praised  it 
in  verse,  a  feat  attempted  by 
few  librarians  before  or  since: 

There  shall  thou  find  the 
volumes 

All  the  ancient  fathers  who 
remain; 

There  all  the  Latin  writers 
make  their  home 

With  those  of  glorious 
Greece  transferred 
to  Rome. 

Although  Alcuin  was  not  a 
brilliant  original  thinker,  he  was 
a  master  of  organization  and 
codification  —  a  practitioner 


Alcuin  of  York 


Shepherd,  Physician,  Teacher,  Master,  Steward 

he  has  been  called  to  serve,     diocese  of  Raleigh  and  since 


Their  counsel,  their  cooperation 
are  so  essential,  as  together, 
they  work  in  the  school  of  the 
Lord's  service,  following  the 
guidance  of  the  Rule  and  the 
example  of  the  saints  and  the 
traditions  of  the  order.  Our  ab- 
bot depends,  also;  on  the 
fraternal  assistance  of  that 
venerable  congregation  of 
which  Belmont  Abbey  forms  an 
honored  part.  Theirs  is  a 
grateful  heritage,  a  heritage 
that  goes  back  through  the 
centuries  to  an  Alcuin  and  a 
Boniface  and  a  Bede .  .  .  even  to 
the  missionary  and  bishop, 
Augustine.  Our  abbot  looks 
also  to  the  local  church  of 
Charlotte. 

Since  1 887,  when  Abbot  Leo 
Haid  was  blessed  as  the  first 
abbot  of  Belmont,  this  abbey 
has  made  precious  and  impor- 
tant   contributions    to    the 


1 972  when  this  diocese  was 
established,  to  the  diocese  of 
Charlotte.  How  many  of  our 
laity  and  priests  have  deep- 
ened their  spiritual  lives,  found 
assistance  on  their  way  to  God 
in  the  important  teaching  and 
advice  of  the  monks.  The 
diocese  has  benefitted  from  the 
presence  of  an  outstanding  Bel- 
mont Abbey  College,  offering  to 
our  young  people  extra- 
ordinary opportunities;  our 
parishes  have  benefitted  from 
the  service  of  the  monks,  who 
have  assisted  the  ministry  of 
our  parish  priests.  Nor,  can  I  fail 
to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  for  the  assistance  fur- 
nished me  since  I  first  came  to 
Charlotte  in  1984.  The  Abbey 
has  shown  to  my  priests  a 
great  sense  of  fraternity.  The 
monks  exemplified  their 
Benedictine    traditions    of 


hospitality  and  brotherly  sup- 
port in  many,  many  ways. 

And  on  this  joyful  occasion, 
I  want  to  pledge  to  Abbot 
Oscar  the  best  efforts  of  the 
Church  of  Charlotte  in 
strengthening  the  consecrated 
life  of  himself  and  his  monks 
in  fostering  and  animating  the 
fidelity  and  authenticity  of  his 
community  and  in  assisting  his 
efforts  to  achieve  close  col- 
laboration with  me  and  in  full 
loyalty  with  the  head  of  the 
Apostolic  College. 

And  in  special  fashion,  our 
new  abbot  looks  to  the  Holy 
Father,  Pope  John  Paul  II.  He 
looks  to  him,  as  does  every  reli- 
gious superior,  but  he  must 
always  hear  in  the  voice  of 
Holy  Father  some  accent  of  St. 
Gregory,  pope  and  fellow  Bene- 
dictine, who  sent  Augustine 
and  those  30  monks  to  Eng- 
land so  many  centuries  ago. 


Abbot  Oscar,  you  do  not 
stand  alone.  Today,  and  in  the 
future  of  your  service  of  Bel- 
mont Abbey,  you  stand  with 
the  prayer,  the  support,  the  af- 
fection, the  encouragement  of 
us  all.  Above  all,  your  fellow 
monks  pledge  with  you  to 
hasten  to  the  heavenly  coun- 
try, will  stand  with  you,  receiv- 
ing you  as  their  abbot  with 
sincere  and  humble  affection. 

Abbot  Oscar  and  the  monks 
of  Belmont  Abbey,  it  is  my 
heartfelt  prayer  that  in  the 
spirit  of  St.  Benedict,  you  prefer 
nothing,  whatever,  to  Christ, 
and  may  He  bring  you  and  all 
of  us  alike  to  life  everlasting. 
God  bless  you! 


Blessed  Alcuin  of  York 

rather  than  a  theorist.  During 
his  years  at  York  he  perfected 
his  educational  principles 
based  on  the  method  of 
dialogue.  He  also  began  writing 
textbooks  for  classroom  use. 
Many  of  his  works  became  the 
standard  classroom  texts  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Alcuin's  fame  as  an  educator 
soon  spread  throughout 
Europe  as  the  teachers  he 
trained  scattered  to  many 
lands.  His  frank  and  gentle 
nature  also  made  him  many 
friends  among  both  the  lowly 
and  the  powerful.  Among  those 
who  remembered  Alcuin  with 
affection  was  Charlemagne,  the 
future  Holy  Roman  Emperor. 
Like  Alcuin,  Charlemagne  was 
a  practical  man  of  considerable 
intelligence  who  was  deter- 
mined to  reestablish  political, 
moral  and  educational  stabili- 
ty. In  782  he  offered  Alcuin  a 
post  as  his  chief  educator.  After 
some  initial  hesitation  Alcuin 
accepted. 

The  palace  school  was  at 
Aachen  (Aix-la-Chappelle), 
although  the  court  moved  so 
often  it  might  have  been  better 
named  the  second  Peripatetic 


.  .   .   (continued) 

school.  Here  Alcuin  taught 
Charlemagne's  children  and 
other  noble  Frankish  youths. 
He  relied  on  his  past  experience 
in  emphasizing  study  of  the 
seven  liberal  arts.  Alcuin  also 
recognized  the  necessity  of  a 
well-stocked  library  in 
academic  endeavors  and  sent 
to  York  for  fresh  manuscripts. 
Charlemagne  recognized  Al- 
cuin's organizational  abilities 
and  was  soon  seeking  his  ad- 
vice in  political  and  theological 
matters.  This  lead  to  Alcuin's 
leading  role  in  refuting  the 
Adoptionist  heresy  as  well  as 
his  involvement  in  the 
iconoclastic  controversy  follow- 
ing the  second  Council  of 
Nicaea  in  787.  His  contribution 
was  revision  of  the  liturgy  in 
response  to  Charlemagne's  de- 
sire for  uniformity  of  worship. 
As  a  result  of  their  collabor- 
ation, a  close  friendship  existed 
between  the  two  men,  best 
illustrated  by  the  following 
anecdote.  Charlemagne  de- 
clared that  he  wished  God 
would  provide  him  with  a 
dozen  churchmen  like  Jerome 
and  Augustine.  Alcuin  immed- 
iately rebuked  the  king,  saying 


that  since  God  Himself  had 
created  only  a  few  such  men, 
it  was  presumptuous  of 
Charlemagne  to  demand  so 
many. 

Although  most  scholars 
think  that  Alcuin  was  not  a  pro- 
fessed monk,  he  had  always 
longed  for  the  order  and  peace 
of  the  monastic  life.  In  796  he 
retired  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mar- 
tin in  Tours.  Although  his  vision 
was  seriously  impaired  as  he 
aged,  it  did  not  prevent  him 
from  founding  a  magnificent 
library  and  scriptorium  in  this 
his  final  home.  He  had  always 
expressed  a  desire  to  die  on 
Pentecost,  and  on  Pentecost 
Sunday,  May  19,  804,  he 
breathed  his  last.  He  had 
composed  a  long  poem  as  his 
epitaph: 

Alcuin  my  name,  wisdom 
I  always  loved, 

Pray,  reader,  for  my  soul... 

His  legacy,  of  course,  lives 
on,  especially  in  the  memory 
of  those  who,  like  Alcuin,  love 
wisdom  and  make  it  their  life's 
work. 

—Susan  Mayes 

Chief  cataloguer 

Belmont  Abbey  College  Library 


Sources 

Two  excellent  introductions  to 
Alcuin,  located  in  the  Belmont  Abbey 
College  Library,  are  Alcuin,  friend  of 
Charlemagne  by  Eleanor  Shipley 
Duckett,  and  Alcuin  and  the  rise  of 
the  christian  schools  by  Andrew 
Fleming  West. 

Alcuin's  contributions  to 
librarianship  are  described  in  History 
of  libraries  in  the  western  world,  by 
Elmer  D.  Johnson. 
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The  specific  Benedictine  role 
in  higher  education  can  best  be 
seen  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  Jesuits.  From  the  start 
Ignatius  of  Loyola  envisiaged 
education  as  a  fundamental 
element  in  the  institute  he 
founded.  He  devised  a  series  of 
successive,  integrated  studies 
from  Latin  grammar  up  through 
theology.  Education  was  to  be 
not  only  an  intellectual 
endeavor,  it  was  also  to  include 
moral  training.  To  accomplish 
the  latter  Ignatius  devised  a 
program  of  religious  observance 
for  Jesuit  and  lay  students  alike. 
By  the  time  of  his  death  in  1 556, 
he  had  opened  or  assumed 
direction  of  thirty-nine  colleges 
and  universities  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  God  and  the 
Church. 

A  thousand  years  earlier, 
Benedict  of  Nursia,  while 
studying  the  liberal  arts  in 
Rome,  broke  off  his  studies  to 
retire  into  solitude  preferring  to 
be  "knowingly  ignorant  and 
wisely  unlearned"  according  to 
his  biographer,  Gregory  the 
Great.  The  whole  thrust  of 
monastic  life  that  resulted  was 
geared  to  insure  the  spiritual 
development  and  salvation  of 
the  individual  monk.  Bene- 
dictine monastic  life  in  its 
inception  was  not  concerned 
with  any  practical  or  social  end. 

At  first  sight  this  type  of  life 
would  seem  to  rule  out 
education  as  a  Benedictine 
mission.  However,  Benedict's 
Rule  (chapter  64)  includes  a 
reference  to  assignments  which 
concern  the  world  and  give 
direction  about  prayer  for 
monks  whose  work  is  at  a 


In  the  centuries  following 
Benedict,  monasteries  became 
centers  of  culture  and  reposit- 
ories for  invaluable  ancient 
texts.  As  a  result,  schools 
became  attached  to  well-estab- 
lished abbeys.  Without  drawing 
up  guidelines  for  education 
under  monastic  auspices,  a 
style  of  religious  life  developed 
which  lent  itself  to  teaching 
children  by  drawing  on  the 
monks'  own  extensive 
foundation  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  their  own  spirituality.  The 
7th  to  the  1 2th  centuries  saw 
the  formulation  of  the 
Benedictine  tradition  in 
education  under  the  influence  of 
such  great  scholars  and 
teachers  as  Bede,  Anselm  and 
Bernard. 

The  orientation  of  Benedictine 
scholarship  and  teaching  was 
considerably  different  from  that 
of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans. 
The  latter  were  encouraged  to 
give  their  full  energy  and  time  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The 
Dominicans  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  movement  of 
Scholasticism  in  philosophy  and 
theology.  The  Dominican 
constitution  even  specifies  that 
the  friars'  church  services  were 
to  be  kept  brief  so  that  more 
time  might  be  given  to  the 
pursuit  of  learning. 

This  feverish  spirit  was  quite 
foreign  to  Benedictine  mona- 
steries where  study  was 
incidental  to  the  duties  of  a  long 
day.  Monastic  culture  in  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries  was 
increasingly  personal  and 
creative  but  more  literary  than 
speculative.  It  was  concerned 
more  with  experience  than  with 


distance  from  the  monastery     abstract  thought,  more  with 
(chapter  50).  According  to     esthetics  than  with  dialectics. 


Gregory,  Benedict  himself  sent 
out  monks  to  give  spiritual 
instruction  to  a  nearby  convent 
of  women.  Thus,  historically, 
concern  for  and  administration 
to  those  outside  the  cloister  as 
well  as  within  has  been  a  part  of 
Benedictine  life. 


This  monastic  humanism 
concentrated  on  reading  the 
authors  of  classical  antiquity  in 
an  explicitly  Christian 
framework,  moralizing  them  as 
necessary.  It  valued  the  whole 
quality  of  life,  the  prose  of  daily 
work  and  mutual  service  as  well 


as  the  poetry  of  graceful  writing 
and  psalmody  and  contempla- 
tion. It  integrated  the  life  of  the 
mind  with  the  steady  demand- 
ing round  of  work  and  prayer. 
Later  monks  would  be 
students  in  the  universities  of 
Europe.  There  continued  to  be 
learned  Benedictines  with  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur. 
However,  they  did  not  consti- 
tute faculties.  Before  the  1 9th 
century  education  under 
Benedictine  auspices  was 
limited  to  schools  for  boys 
whose  teachers  did  not  need  to 
be  scholars  —  although  some 
no  doubt  were  —  but  good 
pedagogues  grounded  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  patient  with 
struggling  learners. 


Although  Benedictines  had 
not  historically  conducted 
education  at  the  university  level, 
the  colleges  and  seminaries 
which  they  founded  in  America 
in  the  1 9th  century  drew  on  a 
long  tradition  of  Benedictine 
schooling  and  preserved  its 
broad  features.  These  were  that 
it  was  centered  in  the 
humanities,  that  it  was 
integrated  with  the  work  and 
prayer  of  the  monastic 
community,  and  that  much  of 
its  effect  resulted  from  the 
personal  influence  of  the 
members  of  the  monastic 
community  who  shared  the  life 
of  the  students  as  their 
teachers,    mentors,    and— as 

(continued) 


Honorees— 1 992 


Michael  and  Kathleen  Dugan 
pose  with  Abbot  Oscar  at  graduation. 


Honorary  doctorates  of  Laws 
were  conferred  on  Michael  Dugan, 
a  former  student  of  Belmont  Abbey 
College,  and  his  wife  at  graduation. 
In  1978  Michael  and  Kathleen 
Dugan  had  four  beloved 
daughters,  but  wished  to  share 
their  love  and  their  home  with 


children,  who  because  of 
handicaps,  emotional  problems  or 
other  concerns,  might  be  hard  to 
place  in  adoptive  homes.  Today, 
the  Dugan  family  includes  eleven 
children  ranging  from  27  to  two 
years  of  age.  The  Dugans  live  in 
Beltsville,  Maryland. 


Benedictines  and  Higher  Education  < 


necessary— disciplinarians. 

As  to  how  Benedictine 
education  is  faring  today,  the 
author  can  only  offer  his 
opinions  on  such  questions  as 
to  its  advantages  to  today's 
student  and  the  challenges 
which  sponsoring  monastic 
communities  face. 

Today  the  curriculum  no 
longer  consists  principally  of 
literary  and  historical  subjects. 
Traces  of  the  old  monastic 
humanism  can  be  found 
among  hundreds  of  courses, 
but  sciences  and  career- 
oriented  disciplines  dominate 
the  scene.  Theology  and 
philosophy  have  hung  on  as 
general  requirements  by  the 
skin  of  their  teeth.  We  are  all 
heirs  to  Charles  Eliot's  elective 
system  (1883)  which  allows 
students  to  choose  courses 
according  to  career  plans 
rather  than  hand  on  a  common 
culture.  The  resulting  cur- 
riculum is  pervasively  secular, 
but  it  can  be  given  a  Bene- 
dictine imprint  if  we  keep  in 
mind  several  important 
features  of  our  Benedictine 
tradition:  1 )  medieval  monastic 
schooling  embodied  an  idea  of 
Christian  education  which  built 
on  secular  learning  and 
antedated  both  Scholasticism 
and  the  1 6th  century  divisions 
of  Christianity;  2)  the  monastic 
tradition  positively  embraces 
the  world  of  work;  3)  the 
Benedictine  esthetic  was  not 
cultivated  for  its  own  sake  but 
resulted  from  the  interplay  of 
forces  organic  to  monasticism: 
order,  simplicity,  stewardship, 
inner  joy,  delight  in  creation.  A 
new  secular  synthesis  will  draw 
upon  forces  strongly  at  work  in 
contemporary  monasticism:  a 
revitalized  understanding  of 
sacred  scripture  and  liturgy, 
ecumenism,  peace  and  justice 
concerns,  care  for  the  en- 
vironment, community  values. 
Its  organizing  principle  will  be 
a  Christian  humanism  based 
on  theology  and  ordered 
toward  human  cooperation  in 
shaping  the  world  for  good. 

Another  broad  characteristic 
of  Benedictine  education  was 


traditionally  the  integration  of 
the  school  into  the  life  of  the 
monastic  community.  Today 
such  integration  must  take 
place  on  a  different  plane  than 
in  the  past.  The  close  proximity 
between  students  and  monks 
and  personal  relationships  of  a 
bygone  age  no  longer  exist. 
Instead  Benedictine  values 
need  to  be  interpreted  to 
students  and  to  the  new  lay 
members  of  our  faculties  and 
staff. 

The  reduced  role  of  Bene- 
dictines in  our  colleges  poses 
a  challenge  to  sponsoring  com- 
munities to  understand  anew 
why  they  are  involved  in  higher 
education  and  how  their 
commitment  must  change  to 
meet  new  conditions.  Consider- 
ations of  governance,  of 
allocation  of  resources,  of  the 
education  and  training  of  their 
members  are  all  implied. 

The  challenge  is  not  to  settle 
for  an  attentuated  monastic 
observance  or  a  nominal 
scholarship,  but  to  keep  our 
monastic  and  our  academic 
standards  high  enough  to 
represent  the  best  tradition  of 
Benedictine  learning.  We  must, 
too,  make  allies  of  our  lay 
colleagues,  drawing  them  into 
genuine  collegiality  in  a  shared 
understanding  of  the  principles 
that  animate  the  Rule  of 
Benedict  and  the  history  of  the 
Order. 

This  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  second-best  solution.  The 
quality  of  disinterestedness  in 
the  Rule  in  regard  to  external 
missions  also  make  it  the  least 
sectarian  of  religious  docu- 
ments. In  its  moral  and  social 
principles  it  is  open  to  anyone 
who  prizes  an  ordered  and 
ethical  way  of  life.  It  is  admira- 
bly suited  as  a  founding 
document  for  education  in  a 
pluralistic  society.  Given  the 
diversity  of  our  enrollment 
today— Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic,  multi-racial,  adoles- 
cent and  adult— and  the 
diversity  of  the  curriculum,  one 
has  only  to  ask  the  question 
whether  it  would  be  desirable 
to    have    an    all-Benedictine 


faculty  and  staff  to  know  the 
answer. 

Monastic  communities  which 
sponsor  higher  education  need 
to  understand  how  they  can 
best  continue  to  shape  the  insti- 
tutions they  founded.  The 
Jesuits  addressed  this  question 
twenty  years  ago,  formulating  a 
statement  which  surveyed  their 
resources,  made  organizational 
adaptations  and  noted  the 
values  of  the  Society.  More 
recently  the  International 
Commission  of  the  Apostolate 
of  Jesuit  Education  has  pub- 
lished Go  Forth  and  Teach:  The 
Characteristics  of  Jesuit  Edu- 
cation. Most  recently  the 
twenty-eight  Jesuit  colleges  and 
universities  have  formed  the 


National  Seminar  on  Jesuit 
Higher  Education  to  engage  in 
further  dialogue  as  to  their 
mission. 

We  Benedictines  would  gain 
from  a  review  of  our  own  history 
as  educators  and  the  resources 
implicit  in  our  tradition.  Esteem 
for  learning,  a  communal  way  of 
life  which  integrates  intellectual 
work  with  practical  skills,  the 
commitment  of  individual 
Benedictines  as  teachers  and 
scholars  while  they  continue  to 
be  observant  religious:  these  are 
elements  of  Benedictine 
education  which  cannot  be 
overrated  and  without  which 
questions  about  administrative 
control  and  governance  ring 
hollow. 
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Monastic  Fidelity  and  the  Example  of  Felix  Hintemeyer 


Speaking  in  1 878,  well  before 
he  became  Belmont's  first 
abbot,  Leo  Haid  identified 
fidelity  as  an  elemental 
monastic  virtue.  "It  is  simply 
impossible,"  he  said,  "for  us  to 
imagine  a  perfect  man  unless 
he  is  especially  a  faithful  one." 

One  of  Haid's  monks  at 
Belmont  was  to  become 
particularly  resonant  with  this 
virtue.  He  was  Felix  Michael 
Hintermeyer,  our  second  prior 
and  Haid's  first  vicar  general. 
Hintermeyer  was  a  man  whose 
early  life  promised  no 
eminence.  Yet  transformation 
came.  It  was  eloquently 
articulated  in  ardent,  monastic 
fidelity,  a  virtue  that  linked  him 
happily  and  inseparably  to  his 
God,  his  abbot,  and  to  Belmont 
Abbey. 

Prior  Felix  was  born  "Michael 
Hintermeier"  [sic]  in  the  diocese 
of  Ratisbon,  at  Donaustauf 
(also  called  "Thumstaufa"), 
Bavaria,  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Danube  on  22  April 
1 861 .  Donaustauf  was  a  small 
town  of  about  2000,  known  for 
its  viticulture. 

Hintermeier's  mother, 
Teresia,  was  almost  thirty  at 
her  son's  birth.  She  was 
unmarried  —  as  she  would 
remain  throughout  her 
seventy-nine  years  —  and  still 
lived  with  her  family.  Her 
father,  Josef,  was  a  joiner  and 
gravedigger. 

Her  son  was  named  for  his 
father,  Michael  Strasser,  son  of 
a  farmer  in  Wiefelsdorf. 
Strasser  was  seven  years 
younger  than  Teresia,  and 
worked  for  hire  in  Oberhog. 
Their  child  bore  his  mother's 
cognomen. 

Young  Michael  Hintermeier's 
early  years  are  largely 
unrecorded.  Donaustauf  had 
only  an  elementary  school,  so 
for  the  upper  grades,  the  boy 
seems  to  have  attended  an 
academy  in  Regensburg,  where 
he  presumably  lived  with  his 
uncle  (who  was  also  his 
godfather).  Michael  displayed  a 
keen  mind,  strong  and  alert 
that  later  would  serve  well  in 


Fr.  Felix  Hintemeyer,  O.S.B. 


monastery  classrooms.  But  his 
priestly  and  monastic 
aspirations  were  obstructed  by 
his  birth:  the  scandal  of  his 
illegitimacy  was  presumed  to 
forbid  his  vocation. 

It  is  probably  through  that 
turn  of  providence,  however, 
i.e.  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth,  that  Hintermeier 
determined  to  journey  to 
America  and  join  the 
Benedictines— where  his 
unhappy  history  would  be  less 
known  or  scandalous.  But 
Michael  Hintermeier  was 
maturing  as  a  painfully  shy, 
cautious,  and  undemonstrative 
young  man.  It  seemed 
improbable  that  this  teenager 
would  summon  the  courage  to 
cross  the  Atlantic. 

Happily,  the  grace  of  his 
vocation  outweighed  his 
reserve,  and  Michael,  at  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  sailed  for 
America.  Upon  arrival,  he 
entered  the  scholasticate  at 


Saint  Vincent  Abbey  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  his 
personal  qualities  and 
classroom  prowess  seemed  to 
have  won  him  respect  and 
affection.  Hintermeier  excelled 
in  academics,  and  at  age 
twenty,  he  was  appointed  an 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Saint  Vincent. 
From  the  beginning,  Hinter- 
meier manifested  a  rich  affinity 
for  the  Benedictine  ideal.  As 
expected,  he  entered  novitiate 
at  Saint  Vincent  in  1 880.  There 
he  received  the  name  "Felix." 
Reception  of  Holy  Orders, 
however,  would  be  comp- 
licated by  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth.  Presumably,  it  was 
Hintermeier's  abbot,  Boniface 
Wimmer,  who  addressed  this 
problem  with  expedition  that 
a  dispensation  would  not  have 
provided.  For  when  Frater  Felix 
professed  the  monastic  vows  in 
1881,  he  found  that  much  of 
the  record  of  his  impedimental 


birth  had  been  disguised  or 
erased:  his  surname  enjoyed  a 
new  spelling,  his  date  of  birth 
was  altered,  and  —  apparently 
—  awareness  of  his  illegitimacy 
was  misplaced  altogether.  His 
origins  no  longer  clouded  his 
vocation. 

After  profession,  freed  of  his 
afflictive  origins  and  buoyed  by 
his  professorship  in  the  college, 
the  talents  of  Felix  Hintemeyer 
[sic]  began  to  fructify.  The 
measure  of  his  intellect 
attracted  the  attention  of  his 
confreres  and  professors. 
Although  not  particularly 
original,  his  mind  was  gifted  for 
academics.  He  was  adept  at 
aplogetics,  too,  and  tirelessly 
defended  the  Faith  in  all  fora, 
even  (rather  tediously)  in  his 
several  published  plays. 

The  strength  of  mind, 
character,  and  Benedictinism 
that  was  so  evident  in  Frater 
Felix  at  this  time  appears  to 
have  spurred  his  special 
reverence  for  Father  Leo  Haid, 
a  confrere,  professor  in  the 
school,  and  co-worker  in  the 
Dramatic  Society.  And  in  1 885, 
as  Wimmer  choreographed  the 
election  of  Leo  Haid  as  North 
Carolina's  first  abbot,  Felix 
Hintemeyer  agreed  to  follow 
his  mentor  to  the  new  southern 
abbey. 

Unfortunately,  a  resurgence 
of  the  younger  man's  timidity 
repugned  the  move.  And  when 
the  monks  of  the  new 
monastery  left  Saint  Vincent  on 
27  July,  Frater  Felix  could  not 
steel  himself  to  join  them.  It 
was  a  problem  that  Leo  Haid 
addressed  with  characteristic 
paternal  solitude:  he  instructed 
Hintemeyer  to  remain  a  few 
months  longer  at  the  mother- 
house.  There,  being  the  new 
abbey's  preeminent  intellect, 
Frater  Felix  could  acquire 
valuable  academic  training  for 
the  work  that  awaited  him  for, 
he  learned,  Haid  planned  to 
found  a  seminary  around 
Hintemeyer's  professorship. 

In  the  following  year, 
Hintemeyer  was  ordained  a 
priest  (on  1 4  March)  and  finally 
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King,  Thomas  M.  Merton:  Mystic  at  the  Center  of  America.  The  Way  of  the  Christian 
Mystics  series,  volume  xiv.  Collegeville,  Minnesota:  Michael  Glazier/Liturgical 
Press,  1992,  150  pp.  Paperback:  $12.95. 


Entering  the  1 990's,  Thomas 
Merton  (1 91 5-1 968)  continues 
to  be  a  major  force  among 
modern  spiritual  writers. 
Authors,  students,  and  readers 
investigate  him  on  various 
levels— e.g.,  biographical, 
religious,  spiritual,  political- 
keeping  his  works  in  print  and 
creating  a  demand  for  the 
posthumous  releases  still  being 
issued. 

The  'Way  of  the  Christian 
Mystics'  series  has  now 
produced  a  volume  studying 
Merton  as  a  "mystic  at  the 


center  of  America."  Its  author 
is  Thomas  M.  King,  a  Jesuit, 
best  known  for  his 
investigations  of  the  work  of 
Teilhard  de  Chardin.  The  book 
is  rather  adoring,  expressing 
affection  as  much  as 
appreciation  for  Merton.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  also 
seems  to  revise  Merton, 
especially  in  regard  to 
distinction  between  matters 
"contemplative"  and  those  that 
are  "mystic." 

Structurally  the  book  is  very 
sound  and  designed  for  clarity. 


It  deals  first  with  matters  of 
self,  in  both  theory  and 
application  of  qualities.  Second, 
it  considers  contemplation,  its 
role  and  the  facilities  it 
involves.  The  third  section  is  an 
insightful  analysis  of  Merton's 
concept  of  freedom.  This  is 
certainly  the  best  section  of  the 
book  and  the  most  effectively 
rendered.  It  considers  both 
what  inhibits  and  what  effects 
the  condition  of  freedom.  In  the 
volume's  final  section,  various 
themes  are  brought  together, 
the  societal  context  is 
established,  and  the  mystic's 
association  with  political  and 
social  action  is  considered.  A 
brief  bibliography  is  appended. 
Yet  the  author's  treatment  of 
Merton  must  be  questioned  on 
two  fronts.  The  first  is  a  matter 
of  good  intention  gone  awry. 
Merton's  thought  is  not 
systematic;  it  contains 
contradictions  as  well  as 
developments;  moreover,  it  is 
often  inconsistent.  While  King 
must  be  commended  for 
seeking  to  lend  some  system 
to  Merton's  thought,  he  too 
readily  makes  his  discernments 
according  to  chronology.  This 
results  in  an  imbalance, 
emphasizing  Merton's  social 


concerns  to  the  detriment  of 
his  monastic  values- 
standards  that  were  enriched 
rather  than  hurt  by  his  social 
awareness. 

The  second  problem  is  more 
fundamental.  Merton  shied 
away  from  associating  the 
mystic  character  with  his 
religious  activity  and  insight, 
favoring  the  contemplative 
instead.  This  is  a  real  and 
important  distinction.  There  are 
times  when  King  seems  at  least 
aware  of  this— he  even  alludes 
to  it  in  the  introduction— but  in 
practice  the  distinction  is  insuf- 
ficiently represented.  Thus  the 
definitions  are  blurred,  and 
contemplation  and  mysticism 
—by  inference  at  least— seem 
virtually  synonymous. 

This  book  is  not  intended  as 
an  introduction,  and  will  be  of 
greater  value  to  those  who  are 
already  familiar  with  the  basic 
Merton  texts.  It  is,  however, 
simply  written,  clearly 
presented,  and  may  be  of 
better  service  as  spiritual 
reading  than  as  a  commentary 
on  Merton.  On  the  whole, 
however,  its  weaknesses 
render  this  book  unsatisfying. 

Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 


Monastic  Fidelity  and  the 

(continued) 

resigned  himself  to  journey 
southward  —  readily  admitting 
pause  at  the  prospect.  Both  for 
him  and  his  new  abbey,  this 
proved  an  occasion  of  great 
moment.  For  Felix  Hintemeyer 
was  not  just  transferring 
stability,  he  was  enrolling  in  the 
veridical  course  of  the 
Benedictine  vocation,  viz  its  call 
to  both  embrace  God  and  enlist 
in  the  unfolding  history  of  that 
abbey  where  providence  had 
summoned  him  to  be.  The 
complementarity  this  supplies 
stimulated  in  Hintemeyer  the 
vital  fidelity  for  which  he  would 
be  known;  consequently,  it  also 
came  to  exert  a  profound 
influence  on  the  Benedictine 
history  only  just  underway  in 
the  South. 

In  Carolina,  Father  Felix  was 
assigned  to  the  monk's  college; 


Example  of  Felix  Hintemeyer 


promptly  afterwards,  he  found 
himself  also  made  the  abbey's 
prior  and  subsequently  the 
diocesan  vicar-general  as  well. 
The  Carolina  monks,  no  less 
than  the  diocesans,  we  are 
told,  initially  thought  Father 
Felix  too  young,  inexperienced, 
and  temperamentally  unsuited 
for  his  admininistrative  offices. 
But  Felix  Hintemeyer  stolidly 
embraced  the  labors  incum- 
bent upon  him,  and  Bishop 
Haid  soon  reported  that  the 
young  prior  had  compensated 
for  his  inexperience  and  his 
infelicities  of  temperament  by 
responding  to  his  charges  with 
unfailing  affection.  In  return,  he 
came  to  be  deeply  loved  and 
respected. 

Yet,  as  Bishop  Haid  was  to 
note,  the  principal  virtue  for 
which  Felix  Hintemeyer  should 


be  recognized  is  fidelity.  Father 
Felix  vigorously  sought  and 
anxiously  accepted  the  will  of 
God  in  three  intertwined 
venues:  1)  in  his  abbot's  call, 

2)  in  his  abbey's  destiny,  and 

3)  in  the  providence  by  which 
his  confreres  found 
themselves—  from  throughout 
Europe  and  America— united 
under  Saint  Benedict's  Regula 
at  Belmont  Abbey.  Then, 
learning  through  force  of  grace, 
application  of  will,  and  by 
sound  abbatial  cultivation, 
Father  Felix  was  dramatically 
transformed.  From  the  timid, 
rather  weak  figure  of  his  early 
years,  he  became  the  hidden 
strength  of  Belmont  Abbey,  the 
man  who  saw  that  the  projects 
and  ambitions  of  Leo  Haid 
were  both  realized  and 
incessant.  Yet— and  this  is  a 


point  even  his  detractors 
readily  concede—  he  did  this, 
not  through  presumption  or 
the  desire  for  self- 
advancement.  His  was  a 
selfless  dedication  to  the 
purposes  with  which  the  Lord 
had  invested  his  vocation,  a 
vocation  that  was  (very  specifi- 
cally) to  the  service  of  God  as 
a  monk  of  Belmont  Abbey.  His 
is  an  example  of  the 
transformation  that  can  be 
realized  under  Benedictinism 
when  the  elements  of  life  are 
integrated,  not  merely  per- 
formed. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  Hinte- 
meyer's  fidelity  is  that  it  was 
for  him  far  more  than  a  matter 
of  stability  (the  label  by  which 
Benedictine  fidelity  is 
sometimes  depicted).  It  was 
more  integral  to  his  character, 


FROM  THE  NARTHEX 

The  following  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  six  articles  on  the  saints  represented  in  the  stained  glass  windows  in  the  narthex 
of  the  Abbey  church. 


Walter  of  Pontoise 

There  are  few  works  written 
about  Walter  of  Pontoise  and 
nothing  of  recent  origin  which 
helps  explain  why  his  heroism 
is  so  little  known.  Then  too,  the 
few  portrayals  available  tend  to 
resemble  one  another  closely. 
Hence,  the  reader  must  accept 
what  has  been  written  with 
caution  when  the  historian 
cannot  find  what  are  called 
concurring  independent  sour- 
ces. Consequently,  this  essay  is 
general  and  brief.  The  Book  of 
Miracles  for  this  saint  was 
published  a  century  ago  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pontoise. 
Those  few  who  have  studied  St. 
Walter  would  agree  greater 
recognition  is  merited. 


Walter  of  Pontoise  was  born 
in  Andainville,  Picardy,  about 
1 025.  Receiving  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  different  areas  of  study, 
he  would  be  called  to  the 
educational  arena  initially  as  a 
professor  of  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  before  he  entered  the 
monastery  at  Rabais-en-Brie  in 
the  diocese  of  Meaux.  He  was 
still  a  young  man  when  he 
entered  religious  life.  The  story 
is  told  of  the  novice's  pity  for 
an  inmate  of  the  monastic 
prison  confined  for  some 
unknown  reason.  Taking  food 
to  the  prisoner,  visiting  often 
and  seeing  no  need  for 
incarceration,  he  engineered  an 
escape.  For  this  reason  Walter 
has  been  named  patron  saint 
of  prisoners. 

In  1 069  a  new  monastery 
was  founded  at  Pontoise.  The 
future  saint,  mid-forty  at  the 
time,  became  the  first  abbot  of 
what  was  first  known  as  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Germaine,  then 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin,  and 
finally  after  Walter's  canon- 
ization, the  Abbey  of  St.  Walter. 
The  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  of 
Pontoise  lasted  from  its 
foundation  in  the  eleventh 
century  through  the  eighteenth 
century  when  the  Cardinal  of 
Bouillon  converted  it  into  a 
castle  as  a  major  revolution 
was  approaching.  The  abbey 
bells  were  used  to  make 
cannons  during  the  French 
Revolution.  Some  seven  cent- 
uries earlier  another  revolution 
of  a  different  sort  began  with 
the  abbey's  first  abbot,  Walter 
of  Pontoise. 

There  are  those  moments  in 
history  when  churchmen  stand 
up  to  monarchs  who  attempt 
to  subordinate  the  church  to 
the  state,  such  as  Thomas 
Becket,  a  century  after  St. 
Walter.  This  humble  Benedic- 
tine was  not  unlike  Becket  and 
suffered  the  consequences. 
Walter  was  a  contemporary  of 
another  famous  Benedictine 
saint  of  the  Middle  Ages— 
Hildebrand— who  became 
Pope    Gregory    VII.    Divine 


providence  provided  this  pope 
with  an  ally  at  a  time  when 
kings  and  emperors  had 
usurped  ecclesiastical  power 
becasue  of  the  close  assoc- 
iation of  the  church  and  state 
in  the  institution  of  fuedalism. 
The  Abbey  of  Pontoise  was 
founded  by  King  Philip  I  and 
other  nobles  in  the  ninth  year 
of  this  early  French  sovereign's 
reign.  Philip  I  was  the  great, 
great  grandson  of  Hugh  Capet, 
the  founder  of  the  Capetian 
dynasty.  The  Capetian  mon- 
archs, before  Philip  I,  are 
shadowy  figures  because  of  the 
lack  of  historical  sources.  Very 
little  can  be  said  of  them 
except  that  they  maintained 
the  principle  of  monarchy  and 
the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
France.  More  is  known  of  Philip 
I,  including  the  especially  poor 
relations  between  church  and 
state  during  his  reign.  With  no 
interest  in  Pope  Gregory  VII's 
reform  of  the  church,  this 
monarch  was  eager  to  main- 
tain all  the  practices  that  went 
contrary  to  papal  reform. 
Because  Philip  wanted  to  keep 
the  regular  income  from  the 
sale  of  bishoprics,  a  church 
independent  of  lay  control  was 
a  threat  to  the  crown.  It  has 
been  recorded  that  St.  Walter 


unshakingly  upheld  the  de- 
crees of  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
Never  was  there  any  shyness 
on  his  part  in  standing  up  to 
the  king's  determinations.  The 
abbot  was  a  hero  when  the 
pope  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
to  bring  about  church  reform. 
Regarding  Philip  I's  simoniac 
practices,  the  saint  never 
wavered  in  reminding  bishops 
to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Pope,  to  do  their  duty,  and  to 
be  obedient  to  the  Church. 
When,  in  very  strong  terms,  in 
an  effort  to  arouse  sleeping 
consciences,  Walter  exhorted 
the  clergy  not  to  sell  their  souls, 
the  abbot  was  thrown  into  jail, 
which  only  sparked  in  him  yet 
greater  determination. 

Although  the  papacy 
maintained  strong  control  over 
the  religious  orders  in  nascent 
France,  the  new  abbot  received 
his  investiture  from  the  king. 
As  sovereign  and  founder  of 
the  monastery  at  Pontoise, 
Philip  I  compelled  Walter  to 
become  the  first  abbot.  When 
the  investiture  ceremony  took 
place,  "having  received  the 
pontifical  blessing,  when  the 
king  and  protector  of  his 
monastery  was  about  to 
bestow  the  pastoral  ring,  the 
abbot  took  the  ring  from  the 


Hintemeyer  (cond.) 
enfleshed  in  the  assiduous, 
daily  pronouncement  of  that 
Benedictine  enterprise  whereby 
the  monk  seeks  to  glorify  God 
in  all  things.  Thus,  it  was  part 
of  conversatio  morum,  his 
conversion  of  life,  and  thus  part 
of  being  a  monk  at  all  times 
and  in  full  measure. 

It  was  as  a  regular  reminder 
—and  of  their  prevalence  in  our 
history  and  call— that  the 
annual  celebration  of  Founder's 
Day  was  commenced  in  1 976. 
It  was  to  be  an  expression  of 
community  designed  as  an 
internal  monastic  celebration, 
rightly  focused  on  the  Euchar- 
ist, and  "expressing  gratitude 
to  God  and  respect  for  founders 
and  all  predecessors." 


The  fidelity  of  Felix  Hinte- 
meyer typifies  the  virtue  and 
character  of  our  predecessors 
here,  qualities  to  which  this 
day  pays  deference.  For  Father 
Felix  lives  in  our  history  —not 
merely  for  his  wealth  of  titles, 
his  temporal  accomplishments, 
works,  or  attainments,  mani- 
fold as  these  are—  but  for  his 
virility  and  stature  as  a  man  of 
God  and  as  one  whose  life  gave 
faithful  articulation  to  the 
gracious  act  of  providence  by 
which  he  was  a  monk  of 
Belmont  Abbey.  His  is  a  fidelity 
any  Benedictine  might  profit- 
ably emulate. 


FROM  THE  NARTHEX  (continued) 


bishop  saying:  'It  is  from  God, 
not  from  your  Majesty  that  I 
accept  the  charge  of  this 
church.' "  Philip  I  held  the 
crozier  at  the  top  just  below 
the  crook  so  the  abbot  would 
have  to  place  his  hand  below 
his  own  in  receiving  the  crozier. 
But  the  unintimidated  abbot 
took  the  crozier  placing  his 
hand  over  that  of  the  king.  The 
abbot  explained  very  clearly 
and  loudly  why  such  action 
was  taken.  Speaking  so 
courageously,  rather  than 
being  offensive  to  the 
sovereign,  he  won  his  approval. 

Many  times  this  Benedictine 
abbot  longed  for  solitude  in 
serving  God  as,  one  notes,  so 
many  saints  have  done.  On  at 
least  three  occasions  he  sought 
solitude  and  took  leave  of 
Pontoise,  but  always  yielded 
and  returned  when  obedience 
demanded. 

Taking  leave  of  his  office  for 
the  first  time  in  1072,  the 
abbot  fled  clandestinely  to 
Cluny  to  lead  a  hidden  life.  His 


place  of  refuge  and  solitude 
was  soon  discovered  by  his 
own  monks  whereupon  John  of 
Bayeux,  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
commanded  the  abbot  to 
return  to  Pontoise.  After 
returning  from  Cluny  about  the 
only  hope  for  solitude  and 
escape  from  the  cares  of  the 
abbatial  office  was  for  him  to 
retire  a  few  times  to  a  grotto 
on  the  abbey  grounds.  Always 
a  trail  of  visitors  followed  and 
any  attempt  at  solitude  was 
denied. 

Unable  to  gain  any  real 
degree  of  seclusion  at  Pontoise, 
Walter  attempted  to  flee  a 
second  time.  This  time  the  saint 
withdrew  some  distance  to  live 
anonymously  at  a  hermitage 
near  Tours  on  an  island  in  the 
Loire  River.  Once  again  the 
abbot's  identity  was  dis- 
covered and  the  monks  from 
Pontoise  were  able  to  persuade 
him  to  return.  Sometime  later 
Walter  made  a  third  and  last 
attempt  to  flee  abbatial 
responsibilities  while  on  a  visit 


to  Rome.  The  abbot  petitioned 
Pope  Gregory  VII  to  release  him 
from  the  burden  of  his 
monastic  office.  The  plea  to  the 
Pontiff  was  unsuccessful. 

Walter  never  relaxed  but 
always  sought  and  followed 
austere  practices.  For  instance, 
at  one  point,  he  asked  thirty 
fellow  brethren  to  administer  a 
scourging  in  the  market  place 
for  all  his  sins  and  failures  in 
life.  Somewhat  astounded  and 
after  lengthy  hesitation,  the 
brethren  finally  complied  with 
this  extraordinary  request. 
Walter  seldom  sat  down  in 
church  despite  advancing  age. 
As  his  legs  weakened,  he  stood 
leaning  on  his  crozier.  When 
other  monks  had  retired,  the 
abbot  would  remain  standing 
in  the  church.  Lost  in 
contemplation  and  falling  to 
the  floor,  the  saint  would 
remain  there  until  morning. 

One  of  Walter's  last  public 
efforts  a  few  years  before  his 
death  was  to  aid  in  the 
founding,  in  honor  of  Our  Lady, 


of  a  convent  for  women  at 
Bertaucourt.  A  church  and  a 
small  house  were  built  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  a 
convent  after  his  death. 

What  may  be  said  finally  of 
St.  Walter  of  Pontoise?  This 
heroic  Benedictine  saint  was  an 
ecclesiastical  reformer  who 
risked  persecution  because  of 
his  severe  criticism  of  sinning 
members  of  the  Church. 
Laboring  ceaselessly,  he  sought 
to  bring  the  clergy  back  to  the 
ideals  of  Christ.  He  did  not  fail 
to  support  all  of  the  reforms 
initiated  by  Gregory  VII.  As  a 
holy  abbot  seeking  to 
withdraw  from  the  world,  he 
could  not  do  so  because  of  his 
talent  and  his  sense  of 
obedience  to  authority. 

He  died  on  Good  Friday,  the 
day  on  which  the  Church 
commemorates  the  death  of 
Christ,  in  either  1 095  or  1 099. 
His  feast  day  is  observed  on 
April  8. 

—Francis  J.  Murray 
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The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  Revisited 


The  first  question  to  ask  is 
what  are  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls? 
The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  is  the 
name  given  to  a  large  collection 
of  ancient  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
manuscripts  numbering,  in  some 
scholars'  judgment,  around 
eight  or  nine  hundred  scrolls. 
These  texts  are  written  mostly 
in  the  ancient  form  of  the  "square" 
or  Assyrian  script  which  lacks 
the  vowel  points  of  the  Mas- 
soretic  Hebrew  text  (the  latter 
text  was  introduced  by  Jewish 
scribes  and  scholars  in  the  6th- 
9th  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Era),  The  scrolls  were  discov- 
ered in  a  series  of  eleven  caves 
in  the  region  of  Wadi  Oumran 
on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea 
just  east  from  Jerusalem  about 
forty  miles.  The  discovery  of 
these  texts  by  Bedouin  shep- 
herds occurred  first  in  1947, 
followed  by  further  discoveries 
in  1952  and  in  1956.  The  dis- 
covery and  gradual  bringing  of 
these  texts  to  the  attention  of 
the  international  scholarly  com- 
munity is  not  without  political, 
religious  and  black-market 
intrigue.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  scrolls  eventually  found 
their  way  from  the  caves  of  the 
Dead  Sea  into  the  hands  of 
scholars  and  under  the  present 
political  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  Israel. 

The  second  question  to  raise 
is  what  do  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
contain  and  what  is  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  these  scrolls? 
Unfortunately  no  single  manu- 
script has  been  preserved  with- 
out some  sign  of  deterioration 
although  many  are  in  remark- 
ably good  condition  given  their 
antiquity.  The  materials  com- 
monly used  for  writing  in  clas- 
sical times  were  vellum  (sheep 
or  goat  skin)  and  papyrus 
parchment  (a  paper  material 
made  from  reed-like  water 
plants).  All  the  scrolls  and  frag- 
ments of  scrolls  found  at 
Qumran  are  made  of  vellum  or 
papyrus  parchment  with  the 
exception  of  the  curious  copper 
scroll.  There  is  only  one  scroll 


made  of  copper  with  Hebrew 
etched  into  the  metal.  This 
"Temple  Scroll"  contains  a  list 
of  the  treasure  holdings  of  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem.  It  also 
contains  maps  which  appear  to 
locate  the  burial  sites  of  the 
Temple  treasury.  Some  scholars 
hypothesize  that  this  scroll  was 
created  in  the  years  leading  up 
to  the  Roman-Jewish  wars  (66- 
70  C.E.)  in  anticipation  of  the 
Roman  attack  on  Jerusalem  and 
destruction  of  the  Temple. 

There  are  four  examples  of 
almost  complete  texts:  two 
manuscripts  of  Isaiah,  one  of 
the  Psalms  and  an  Aramaic  text 
of  Job.  The  best  preserved  of 
these  is  the  scroll  containing 
the  entire  sixty-six  chapters  of 
the  Prophet  Isaiah,  which 
stretchs  some  25  feet  in  length 
and  is  now  housed  in  a  special 
permanent  exhibition  museum 
in  Jerusalem.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme, scholars  are  faced  with 
the  majority  of  the  texts  which 
survive  only  in  tiny  fragments. 
The  scholarly  task  of  recon- 
struction of  these  fragments  is 
indeed  difficult.  The  fragmen- 
tary nature  of  these  texts  is  the 
single  most  important  reason 
for  the  delay  in  translation  and 
publication  of  the  scrolls.  This 
delay  has  contributed  to  some 
of  the  recent  public  academic 
controversy  on  the  scrolls  (lack 
of  accessibility  to  the  docu- 
ments by  the  wider  academic 
community)  and  media  atten- 
tion (including  allegations  of  a 
conspiracy  to  withhold  the  con- 
tents of  the  documents). 

What  do  the  texts  contain? 
Based  on  the  texts  published  by 
the  special  international  team 
of  scholars  assembled  to  study 
the  scrolls,  the  content  can  be 
divided  into  four  basic  cate- 
gories. First,  there  are  a  group 
of  scrolls,  about  two  hundred 
manuscripts,  that  give  us  ex- 
tant texts  or  textual  fragments 
of  the  canonical  Hebrew  Bible 
including  multiple  copies  of  vir- 
tually every  book  with  the 
exception  of  Esther  for  which 


there  is  no  evidence.  Among 
these  scrolls  there  are  70  manu- 
scripts which  represent  the 
Pentateuch  alone,  the  holiest 
section  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
(e.g.,  15  copies  of  Genesis,  15  of 
Exodus,  25  of  Deuteronomy, 
etc.).  There  are  about  forty  to 
fifty  texts  of  the  Prophets  with 
Isaiah  being  the  most  popular 
(18  copies)  and  the  rest  of  the 
texts  attest  to  the  Hebrew 
Writings  such  as  Psalms  (27 
copies),  Job,  Proverbs,  Ruth, 
Song  of  Songs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Lamentations,  Chronicles,  etc. 

The  second  category  of  litera- 
ture represented  among  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  is  the  apoc- 
ryphal section  of  the  Septuagint 
Bible  (i.e.,  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  for  the 
Hellenized  diaspora  Jews) 
which  was  not  included  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Examples  of  the 
apocryphal  texts  found  here  are 
First  and  Second  Esdras,  Tobit, 
Judith,  Rest  of  Esther,  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus, 
Baruch  with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremy, 
Song  of  Three  Holy  Children, 
History  of  Susanna,  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  Prayer  of  Manasses,  and 
First  and  Second  Maccabees. 

The  third  category  of  texts 
found  in  the  scrolls  is  pseude- 
pigraphal  literature.  The  so- 
called  Old  Testament  pseude- 
pigraphal  literature  is  that  liter- 
ature not  included  in  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Hebrew 
or  Greek)  ascribed  to  someone 
other  than  the  real  author,  usu- 
ally to  an  Old  Testament  figure 
in  order  to  enhance  the  text's 
authority.  Included  among  these 
manuscripts  are  the  Jewish 
books  of  Enoch,  the  Assump- 
tion of  Moses,  the  later  Book  of 
Baruch  and  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon.  The  significance  of 
these  texts  and  many  of  the 
apocryphal  texts  found  in  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  is  that  up  to 
this  discovery  these  texts  were 
known  only  in  their  transla- 
tions and  later  editions;  up  to 
the  Dead  Sea  discoveries  there 
were  no  extant  Hebrew  and 


Aramaic  originals  for  these  doc- 
uments dating  from  this  early 
period  in  textual  transmission. 

The  fourth  category  is  simple 
to  describe — "other"  texts. 
There  is  an  entire  corpus  of 
manuscripts  that  were  simply 
unknown  to  Judeo-Christian 
history  and  scholarship  until 
the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls.  Many  of  these  texts  are 
still  awaiting  publication  and 
translation. 

About  the  origin  of  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls  all  that  scholars  can 
safely  say  is  that  they  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  a  great  library 
of  a  Jewish  community  or  sect 
centered  in  the  region  of  Qum- 
ran. There  is  an  archaeological 
site  at  Oumran  which  is  consid- 
ered by  many  scholars  to  be  the 
place  at  which  this  Jewish  com- 
munity resided  and  practiced 
their  eschatological  view  of 
Jewish  faith.  Other  scholars 
debate  this  conclusion  arguing 
that  the  archaeological  evidence 
indicates  that  this  site  was 
more  likely  a  Roman  military 
outpost  of  some  sort,  or  even  a 
wealthy  Jewish  merchant's 
summer  villa. 

In  any  case,  the  excavations 
indicate  that  the  large  site  at 
Oumran  was  first  inhabited 
around  125  B.C.E.  The  place 
was  occupied  continuously 
down  to  the  time  of  the  First 
Jewish  Revolt  (66-70  C.E.). 
Some  scholars  argue  that  there 
may  have  been  a  break  in  the 
occupancy  of  Oumran  for  25  to 
35  years  at  the  time  of  Herod 
the  Great.  The  archaeological 
evidence  shows  that  the  Oum- 
ran location  was  a  tremendous 
establishment.  The  site  con- 
tains a  system  of  reservoirs  and 
canals  for  catching  and  deliver- 
ing water  for  daily  needs  and 
bathing.  The  site  contains  evi- 
dence of  large  facilities  includ- 
ing an  assembly  hall,  a  scripto- 
rium for  transcribing  sacred 
texts,  a  kitchen,  bakery,  pantry, 
watchtower  and  a  laundry  and 
stable. 

Scholars  judge  that  at  its  peak 
this  community  at  Qumran 
supported  over  two  hundred 
members,  mostly  men  judging 


from  the  excavations  of  a  near- 
by cementery.  Although  schol- 
ars debate  whether  or  not  the 
Oumran  site  was  the  location  of 
the  Jewish  community  that 
owned  and  used  the  Dead  Sea 
Scroll  library,  the  Oumran 
hypothesis  appears  to  be  the 
logical  explanation.  Thus,  this 
hypothesis  functions  as  a  more 
or  less  "official"  explanation.  If 
this  hypothesis  is  correct  then 
the  community  at  Oumran  was 
indeed  a  large  one  and  highly 
religiously  motivated.  The  evi- 
dence at  the  site  does  lend 
itself  to  the  interpretation  that 
Oumran  was  the  location  of  a 
religious,  even  monastic  com- 
munity, which  embraced  a  celi- 
bate life-style.  The  bathing 
facilities  could  have  served 
more  than  purely  hygienic  pur- 
poses. They  could  have  been 
the  location  of  ritual  purifica- 
tion services. 

Many  scholars  have  conclud- 
ed that  the  Essenes  were  this 
Jewish  community  at  Oumran. 
From  what  scholarship  knows 
about  the  Jewish  Essene  move- 
ment, the  Essenes  certainly 
could  have  been  the  religious 
group  that  put  together  the 
library  of  scrolls.  It  is  a  likely 
hypothesis  that  the  Essenes  did 
occupy,  at  least  for  some  years, 
the  site  at  Wadi  Oumran.  If  cor- 
rect, then  the  Essenes  were  the 
great  transcribers  and  collectors 
of  religious  manuscripts.  Only  a 
community  motivated  by  seri- 


ous religious  and  eschatological 
fervor  as  the  Essenes  were, 
could  have  sustained  the  effort 
and  marshalled  the  resources 
necessary  to  maintain  such  a 
huge  manuscript  library. 

Regarding  the  dating  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  scholars  agree 
that  the  parameters  fall  be- 
tween the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  about  250  B.C.E.,  and 
66-70  C.E.  The  reason  for  the 
latter  dates  is  that  most  schol- 
ars accept  the  hypothesis  that 
the  reason  the  scrolls  were  hid- 
den in  jars  in  the  caves  around 
Oumran  is  that  the  Roman 
destruction  of  the  center  at 
Oumran  was  imminent.  There- 
fore, the  Jewish  community  hid 
their  library  for  safekeeping 
until  after  the  Roman  conflict. 
The  third  century  B.C.E.  dating 
is  explained  by  scholarhip  on 
several  manuscript  fragments 
(e.g.,  a  fragment  of  the  Book  of 
Samual,  sections  of  Penta- 
teuchal  books — Exodus  and 
Deuteronomy)  which  scholars 
agree  give  evidence  of  an  early 
or  mid-third  century  B.C.E.  doc- 
uments. The  evidence  here  is 
primarily  of  a  palaeographic 
and  literary-exegetical  nature. 

The  only  positive  evidence 
revealed  thus  far  for  an  exact 
scientific  dating  of  these  manu- 
scripts is  found  in  one  text 
which  contains  a  description  of 
a  Jewish  religious  event  that 
occurred  in  88  B.C.E.  This  same 
event  is  corroborated  by  other 


1CRESCAT  is  a  tri-armual 
publication  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey.  All 
rights  reserved.  iThe  word 
crescat  has  been  connected 
with  our  monastery  for  most 
of  her  history.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Abbot  Leo, 
our  first  abbot,  was 
walking  one  day  in  front 
of  the  monastery  where 
he  saw  a  monk  about  to 
cut  down  a  small  cedar. 
Abbot  Leo  saved  the  tree  with 
a  single  word:  "Crescat!"  he 
said— a  word  that  means  "let  it 
grow."  That  phrase  became  our 
motto;  and  that  North  Carolina 
cedar,  the  emblem  of  our 
foundation  here.  1"Crescat"  is 


still  the  banner  under  which  our 
monks  work  today.  One  reason 
this  journal,  Crescat,  is  pub- 
lished is  to  solicit  funds  to  be 
used  in  purchasing  books  and 
tapes  for  the  monastery  library. 
Contributions  also  assist 
us  in  meeting  expenses 
accrued  in  issuing 
Crescat.  Each  offering  is 
appreciated,  and  donors 
are  gratefully  remem- 
bered in  our  prayers.  The 
address  is  Crescat,  Belmont 
Abbey,  Belmont,  North  Carolina 
28012-2795.  ICorrespond- 
ence  and  inquiries  regarding 
CRESCAT  should  be  addressed 
to  Fr.  Kenneth  Geyer,  O.S.B., 
editor. 


historical  records  and  external 
evidence.  This  means  that  at 
least  this  one  manuscript  can 
be  positively  dated  somewhere 
between  the  years  88  B.C.E. 
and  68  C.E.  If  the  Essenes  are 
the  authors  of  the  scrolls  then 
known  history  of  the  Essenic 
movement  dovetails  almost 
perfectly  with  the  dating  sug- 
gested above.  There  is  not  a 
dating  conflict  with  the  theory 
of  Essenic  authorship  because 
historians  ascertained  that  the 
Essenic  movement  in  Judaism 
stretched  from  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C.E.  down  to  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  Era. 
That  some  manuscripts  appear 
to  be  extant  before  the  rise  of 
the  Essenes  does  not  argue 
against  Essene  authorship  of 
the  majority  of  the  texts.  Pre- 
Essene  extant  texts  only  indi- 
cate that  the  Essenes  were  also 
great  collectors  of  ancient  man- 
uscripts as  well  as  being  tran- 
scribers, commentators  and 
authors. 

Regarding  the  specific  reli- 
gious and  theological  content  of 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  that  have 
been  released,  published  and 
translated  to  date  (about  50- 
60%  of  the  texts),  I  have  divided 
the  material  into  ten  categories. 

The  first  category  concerns 
the  "Service  of  God"  which  en- 
tails "rules"  and  "admonitions" 
for  the  "elect."  Among  texts  that 
fit  this  genre  is  the  famous 
Manual  of  Discipline  which  has 
certain  affinities  with  the  early 
Christian  document,  the  Didache. 
These  texts  attest  to  the  fact 
that  the  Oumran  community 
regarded  itself  as  the  "true  con- 
gregation" of  Israel  charged 
with  the  specific  task  of  main- 
taining the  Law  and  the  Cove- 
nant of  God  in  an  age  of  aposta- 
sy and  confusion.  One  theory 
regarding  the  authorship  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  argues  that  the 
Jewish  community  was  in  fact  a 
group  of  priests  from  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem  who  felt 
that  the  Temple  ritual  and  prac- 
tice had  been  corrupted  by 
unfit  priestly  families  and  their 
poor  adherence  to  Jewish  ritual 
practice.  Thus,  they  left  Jeru- 
salem to  set  up  a  return  to  the 
"authentic"  practice  of  Judaism. 
The  texts  in  this  group  show 
the  extreme  care  that  was 
taken  to  specify  every  detail  of 
community  life,  organization, 


governance  and  practice  of 
Judaism. 

The  second  genre  is  "Praise  of 
God"  consisting  of  hymns  and 
psalms.  The  chanting  of  Psalms 
was  one  of  the  basic  elements 
of  Jewish  religious  life  in  the 
Second  Temple  period.  This 
feature  was  also  characteristic 
of  the  Jewish  community  at  the 
Dead  Sea.  Related  to  this  is  the 
third  genre  of  prayers  for  the 
"Mercy  of  God"  which  appear  to 
have  accompanied  the  services 
of  praise.  There  are  many  texts 
that  show  the  extent  to  which 
this  community  prayed  for  the 
eternal  forbearance  of  God  in 
the  face  of  the  people's  constant 
provocation. 

The  fourth  genre  of  literature 
also  has  a  liturgical  function. 
These  are  the  texts  of  litanies 
of  the  angels.  These  texts  are 
derived  from  the  tradition  of 
Jewish  folklore  which  derive 
their  inspiration  from  the 
famous  visions  of  Isaiah  (6:2-3) 
and  Ezekiel  (ch.  10).  The  basic 
tradition  is  that  when  the  com- 
munity of  Israel  offers  worship 
to  God,  its  devotion  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  praise  and  interces- 
sion of  angels.  The  Sanctus  of 
Christian  communion  services 
derives  from  these  same  Jewish 
roots. 

The  fifth  genre  can  be  called 
"Word  of  God"  which  entails 
texts  that  are  expositions  and 
commmentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures and  paraphrases  of  the 
Pentateuchal  material.  What  is 
interesting  about  these  texts  is 
that  they  are  not,  generally 
speaking,  written  in  the  sacred 
language  of  Hebrew  but  are 
composed  in  the  vernacular  of 
Aramaic.  Also,  the  paraphrases 
include  many  very  fanciful  elab- 
orations of  the  patriarchal  sto- 
ries of  the  Torah. 

A  sixth  genre  contains  the 
highly  apocalyptic  and  escha- 
tologcal  writings.  These  texts 
contain  elaborate  and  detailed 
discussions  of  the  cosmic  strug- 
gles between  God  and  evil  and 
the  coming  definitive  reign  of 
the  Messiah  in  the  final  age. 
Included  here  are  texts  elabo- 
rating the  "Wars  of  the  Sons  of 
Light  with  the  Sons  of  Dark- 
ness." The  final  victory  will  be 
given  to  Light  and  to  Righte- 
ousness. Final  judgment  awaits 
those  evil  ones  who  will  be  cast 
out  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


Two  more  categories  of  litera- 
ture deal  with  virtue  and  vice. 
The  texts  dealing  with  virtue 
center  on  the  theme  of  seeking 
wisdom.  Many  of  these  texts 
reflect  on  Sirach  and  other 
Hebrew  Writings  on  wisdom. 
The  texts  dealing  with  vice  cen- 
ter on  the  theme  of  the  "Harlot" 
which  is  the  metaphor  em- 
ployed to  describe  the  funda- 
mental and  constant  "sin"  of 
Israel — apostacy  of  faith. 
Israel's  chief  vice  is  her  con- 
stant falling  away  from  the 
covenant  with  God. 

A  ninth  genre  of  texts  can  be 
described  as  "visions  and  testa- 
ments." These  manuscripts 
derive  from  a  particular  literary 
style  in  Judaism  that  developed 
in  the  Greco-Roman  period. 
They  contain  either  fictitious 
testaments  or  death-bed  exhor- 
tations of  religious  leaders. 
These  testaments  and  death- 
bed exhortations  are  usually 
accompanied  by  prophecies  of 
what  is  in  store  for  the  heirs  of 
the  ancestor  or  dying  religious 
leader. 

A  final  category  of  material 
can  be  described  as  reflections 
on  "destiny."  The  texts  of  this 
genre  are  analogous  to  what  we 
refer  to  as  theology  of  history. 
Two  particular  doctrines  or 
interpretations  of  history  are 
found  in  these  texts.  One  ar- 


gues that  history  proceeds 
according  to  a  series  of  divinely 
pre-ordained  epochs.  This  the- 
ology of  history  demonstrates  a 
religious  concern  for  systematic 
chronologies  and  symmetrical 
histories.  The  second  type  of 
theology  of  history  focuses  on 
key  events  in  each  epoch.  It 
seeks  to  explicate  the  divine 
causality  of  the  event.  This  the- 
ology of  history  demonstrates  a 
theological  concern  for  the 
omnipotence  and  omniscience 
of  God's  interventions  in  history. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to 
make  a  few  concluding  remarks 
regarding  the  importance,  sig- 
nificance and  controversy  of 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  today.  The 
most  obvious  importance  of 
these  scrolls  is  that  they  push 
back  the  extant  textual  evi- 
dence for  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
by  a  thousand  years.  This  alone 
is  a  truly  amazing  event  for 
Jewish,  Christain  and  classical 
scholars.  We  now  have  extant 
palaeographical  evidence  of 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  at  the 
time  of  and  before  Christ. 
These  texts  throw  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  light  on  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament 
text,  including  what  scholars 
now  believe  to  be  the  Jewish 
texts  that  were  the  basis  for  the 
Greek  Septuagint  translation. 


the  previously  unknown  texts, 
tell  us  a  lot  about  Jewish  reli- 
gious life  at  a  crucial  period  in 
Judaism.  The  texts  give  us 
abundant  firsthand  evidence  of 
Jewish  life  and  thought  at  the 
time  Christianity  was  born. 
Thus,  these  texts  are  central  for 
understanding  the  backgrounds 
for  the  emergence  of  Christ- 
ianity. Some  of  the  contro- 
verted debate  emerging  among 
scholars  today  is  centered  on 
the  relation  of  these  scrolls  to 
Christianity.  There  is  signifi- 
cant textual  evidence  for  clear 
theological  relationships  here,  if 
not  positive  connections.  The 
next  few  years  of  publication 
and  translation  of  the  scrolls 
now  released  to  the  wider  acad- 
emic community  will,  no  doubt, 
tell  us  a  lot  about  whether  or 
not  Jesus  "can  be  found"  in  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 

Why  the  controversy  about 
the  texts  today,  almost  fifty 
years  after  their  discovery?  The 
key  answer  to  this  question  is 
the  fact  that  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  texts  have  not  been 
released  to  the  scholarly  com- 
munity, but  have  been  held 
secret  by  a  select  group  of  six  to 
eight  scholars.  This  limited 
access  has  created  an  outcry 
against  the  monopoly  that  the 
official  team  of  scholars  has  on 
the  scrolls.  Another  reason  the 
scrolls  are  in  the  news  is  be- 


cause the  Huntington  Library  in 
California  has  reently  released 
the  bulk  of  the  manuscripts  on 
microfilm.  New  scholars  are 
now  entering  the  study  of  the 
texts.  New  materials  will  now 
be  translated  and  new  theories 
and  interpretations  of  the  docu- 
ments will  be  published.  The 
result  is  that  new  theories  about 
the  relationship  of  Christianity 
in  general,  and  Jesus  in  particu- 
lar, to  the  Messianic  texts  in 
the  scrolls  are  being  proffered. 

The  recent  release  of  the 
texts  from  the  tight  control  of 
the  official  team  of  scholars,  in 
the  judgment  of  most  scholars, 
can  only  serve  to  benefit  the 
entire  academic  community  as 
well  as  the  Jewish  and  Christ- 
ian faith  traditions.  With  the 
release  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
Christians  and  Jews  will  be  able 
to  look  anew  at  their  profound 
kinship  and  interdependence; 
Christians  will  be  reminded 
again  of  the  profound  Jewish- 
ness  of  Jesus;  Jews  will  be 
reminded  of  the  profound 
eschatological  messianism  of 
their  tradition.  We  are  today 
only  at  the  beginning  of  under- 
standing the  full  significance  of 
the  texts  that  have  been  discov- 
ered at  the  Dead  Sea. 


These  scrolls,  in  particular 

FROM  THE  NARTHEX 

The  following  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  six  articles  on  the  saints  represented  in  the  stained  glass  windows  in  the  narthex 
of  the  Abbey  church. 

Saint  Bede  the  Venerable 


Stephen  J.  Schafer,  Ph.  D. 
Theology  Department 
Belmont  Abbey  College 


Although  Bede  lived  more 
than  sixty  years,  there  is  very 
little  to  tell  about  his  life.  He 
was  born  in  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria  in  the  region 
south  of  the  Tyne  ca.  672. 
What  is  known  of  his  life  and 
work  is  found  chiefly  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History.  The  place 
where  he  was  born  soon  came 
into  the  possession  of  the 
monastery  of  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul,  which  consisted  of  two 
houses,  one  at  Wearmouth,  the 
other  at  Jarrow. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Bede's 
parents,  but  at  age  7  he  was 
entrusted  by  relatives  to  that 
monastery.  He  resided  at 
Wearmouth  from  ca.  679,  then 
at  Jarrow  from  685,  and  there 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  a  member  of  that  Bene- 


dictine community.  At  the  age 
of  19  he  was  ordained  a  deacon 
and  at  age  30  a  priest.  He  rarely 
left  the  monastery.  His  time 
was  spent  in  prayer  and  study, 
in  teaching  and  writing. 

Bede  made  good  use  of  the 
excellent  library  assembled  by 
Abbot  Benedict  Biscop  and  be- 
came extraordinarily  learned. 
He  wrote  on  grammar,  metrics, 
and  chronology.  He  composed 
Scriptural  commentaries.  And 
he  was  keenly  interested  in  his- 
tory and  biography.  His  Ecclesia- 
stical History,  completed  in  731. 
is  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  historiography.  He 
also  composed  treatises  on 
spelling  and  figures  of  speech, 
epigrams,  hymns,  and  other 
poetry.  His  Scriptural  commen- 
taries were  highly  regarded  in 
his  lifetime  and  later.  They 
especially  seek  to  present  the 


ideas  of  the  great  Latin  Fathers, 
above  all  of  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  Gregory.  He 
knew  Greek,  and  possibly  Hebrew 
too.  His  letters  are  quite  impor- 
tant, especially  those  to  Egbert, 
Archbishop  of  York. 

Bede  also  wrote  the  History 
of  the  Abbots  of  his  own  mona- 
stery and  the  life  of  Cuthbert; 
this  last  is  in  both  verse  and 
prose.  He  wrote  a  poem  on 
death  in  Old  English. 

He  was  a  monk  who  loved 
teaching  and  learning.  In  their 
precision  and  clarity  his  exeget- 
ical  works  show  a  feeling  for 
the  needs  of  monastic  students 
of  a  non-Latin  background. 
Virtually  all  that  we  know  of 
him  comes  from  his  account  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
from  the  monk  Cuthbert's 
description  of  his  last  hours.  He 
never  traveled  farther  than  75 


miles  from  Jarrow.  His  entire 
life  was  spent  in  monastic 
observance  and  the  study  of 
Scripture,  in  prayer  and  praise, 
in  writing  and  study. 

In  his  last  days  Bede  translat- 
ed Saint  John's  Gospel  into 
English.  He  died  just  after  he 
had  completed  that  task,  on  25 
May,  735,  the  day  before 
Ascension  Thursday.  He  was 
buried  at  Jarrow,  but  his 
remains  are  now  in  Durham 
Cathedral. 

In  his  lifetime  Bede  was 
called  "The  Venerable,"  a  term 
of  respect  given  to  distin- 
guished monks.  It  was  applied 
to  him  after  his  death  by  the 
Council  of  Aachen  in  836.  He 
was  recognized  as  a  Doctor  of 
the  Church  in  1899  and  canon- 
ized in  1935. 

One  who  is  interested  in  fur- 
ther details  of  Bede's  life  is 
referred  to:  Charles  W.  Jones, 
"Bede,"  Dictionary  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  2,  153-156;  C.  J. 
Donahue,  "Bede,  St.,"  New 
Catholic  Encyclopedia,  II,  217; 
Herbert  Thurston,  S.  J.,  and 
Donald  Attwater,  Butler's  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  II.  402-404;  and 
The  New  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica,  2,  37.  This  brief  sketch  is 
based  entirely  on  these  four 
articles. 

It  was  Bede  who  popularized 
the  use  of  the  Christian  Era  in 
the  dating  of  events.  His  influ- 
ence was  perpetuated  in 
England  through  the  school 
founded  at  York  by  his  pupil, 
Archbishop  Egbert.  It  was  later 
transmitted  to  the  continent 
by  the  great  Alcuin,  who  had 
studied  at  the  York  school  and 
who  revived  education  on  the 
continent. 

Anselm  Biggs,  O.S.B. 


Book  Review 


Bernard  McGinn,  The  Foundations  of  Mysticism,  Volume  I  of  the  series 
The  Presence  of  God:  A  History  of  Western  Christian  Mysticism.  New  York: 
Crossroad,  1992.  xxii  +  492  pp.,  $39.50  (hardcover). 


Crossroad  Publications  has 
begun  issuing  a  four  volume 
history  of  Western  Christian 
mysticism  by  Bernard  McGinn 
(b.1937).  The  first  volume,  The 
Foundations  of  Mysticism,  has 
now  appeared.  It  is  filled  with 
promise,  but  requires  some  cau- 
tion. 

This  first  volume  is  con- 
cerned with  background  mater- 
ial and  the  primary  figures  of 
Western  Christian  mysticism. 
The  second  volume,  The  Devel- 
opment of  Mysticism,  will 
extend  through  the  monastic 
period,  culminating  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Volume  III, 
The  Flowering  of  Mysticism, 
is  to  focus  on  the  Mendicants 
and  figures  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation.  The  Crisis  of 
Mysticism,  Volume  IV,  will  be 
concerned  with  subsequent 
challenges  to  mystical  theory; 
then  it  will  offer  an  assessment 
and  reflection  on  mysticism,  its 
development  and  nature. 

In  defining  mysticism,  McGinn 
continually  returns  to  the  term 
"presence."  This  is  an  intention- 
ally broad  understanding, 
allowing  for  any  number  of 
legitimate  experiences,  pur- 
suits, and  enjoyments  of  God. 
He  uses  this  concept  effectively, 
allowing  for  the  distinctly  indi- 
vidualized intertwining  that 
should  mark  any  undertaking 
based  in  love. 

The  organization  of  this  book 
is  ideal  for  serious  study  of 
mysticism.  Indeed,  that  seems 
to  be  the  series'  orientation;  for 


McGinn's  literary  style  and  ref- 
erences will  not  be  readily 
accessible  to  all  readers.  Yet  for 
the  serious  student,  this  should 
prove  an  invaluable  resource. 

In  this  first  volume,  McGinn 
presents  a  fine  survey  of  the 
roots  and  birth  of  Western 
mysticism.  While  the  author 
does  not  hesitate  to  reveal  how 
broad,  thorough,  and  compre- 
hensive his  knowledge  of  the 
period  and  subject  are,  he  wise- 
ly focuses  upon  the  most  signif- 
icant figures,  e.g.,  Ambrose  and 
Cassian.  Each  of  these  receives 
a  concise,  informative  presen- 
tation and  is  integrated  into 
his  historical  milieu.  Finally, 
McGinn  turns  to  the  one  per- 
son who,  for  him,  towers  above 
all  others,  the  "founding  father" 
in  McGinn's  appraisal:  Saint 
Augustine. 

McGinn  is  dissatisfied  with  a 
distinction  that  has  dominated 
this  field  since  the  17th  century: 
For  him  "mysticism"  and  "mys- 
tical theory/theology"  are  not 
disparate.  In  the  past  two  cen- 
turies, "mystic"  has  generally 
been  used  to  indicate  those 
who  have  intimate  experience 
of  God,  while  "mystic  theory" 
or  "mystic  theology"  has 
referred  to  those  who  study  the 
mystic  experience  or  potential. 
McGinn  does  not  find  this  dis- 
tinction satisfying,  however. 
For  him  these  two  fields  are 
integrally  united.  Thus  the 
mystic  will  be  aided  by  study- 
ing mystical  theory,  just  as 
mystic  theologians  will  have 


their  understanding  enriched 
by  a  deeper  experience  of  the 
"presence  of  God."  Of  course,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  mystic 
theologian  be  a  mystic  or  that 
the  mystic  be  a  mystic  theolo- 
gian, but  neither  must  they  be 
exclusive. 

As  is  not  uncommon  in  mys- 
tical studies,  the  content  here  is 
often  heuristic.  This  seems  to 
cause  McGinn  some  discomfort. 
Seemingly  as  a  result,  he  exalts 
the  place  of  history  in  his  study 
to  the  point  that  it  virtually  dic- 
tates theology,  and  thus  by 
implication  the  role  of  God  in 
making  Himself  present.  Be- 
cause of  this,  The  Foundations 
of  Mysticism  must  be  read  care- 
fully and  (ideally)  with  a  solid 
grounding  in  theology.  For  the 
ascendency  of  history,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  this  volume,  seems  to  aim 
at  dictating  conclusions.  This 
inhibits  objective  truth.  It  cre- 
ates an  inductive  system  of  rea- 
soning that  is  not  rooted  in  God 
but  ends  with  Him  instead. 

This  may  prove  a  land- 
mark— albeit  flawed — study. 
The  next  three  volumes  will  be 
eagerly  awaited.  Not  since  the 
work  of  Anglican  author  Evelyn 
Underhill  Moore  (d.1941)  has 
such  a  comprehensive,  relative- 
ly successful  study  been  pro- 
duced in  English.  Nonetheless, 
readers  must  study  this  text 
with  a  watchful  eye.  Although  the 
author's  research  and  erudition 
are  exceptional,  his  perspective 
is  not  of  the  same  caliber. 

— Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B. 
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Our  Father:  The  Inner  Sacrament? 


When  Jesus  taught  his  disciples 
to  pray  the  Our  Father,  did  He  in- 
tend for  them  to  sing  the  words  of 
the  prayer  while  standing  and 
holding  hands?  Indeed,  did  He  in- 
tend for  them  (or  us)  to  say  the 
words  out  loud?  Or  instead,  could 
it  be  that  the  Church  has  over- 
looked a  very  deep  and  profound 
spiritual  experience  that  many  lay 
Catholics  have  been  searching  for? 

As  told  in  the  gospel  of  Luke, 
Jesus  had  just  finished  praying 
when  one  of  the  disciples  said  to 
him:  "Lord,  teach  us  to  pray  just  as 
John  (the  Baptist)  taught  his  disci- 
ples." (Luke:  11,  1,  New  American 
Bible)  Jesus  responded  by  teaching 
them  the  Our  Father.  Jesus  did  not 
respond  by  standing,  holding 
hands  with  them,  or  singing  out 
loud.  In  fact,  nowhere  in  scripture 
are  the  disciples  described  as  pray- 
ing the  Our  Father  together  in  this 
manner. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  may 
shock  many  of  you  and  may  not 
seem  significant  to  others.  After 
six  years  of  personal  study,  reflec- 
tion, and  analysis,  I  have  made  a 
discovery  that  could,  if  confirmed 
by  fellow  Catholics,  have  a  major 
impact  on  our  Church  and  our 
world. 

I  submit  that  with  the  Our 
Father,  Jesus  instituted  an  inner 
Sacrament  by  teaching  the  disci- 
ples a  particular  type  of  contempla- 
tive prayer.  This  prayer  is  practiced 
by  sitting  quietly  together  or  alone, 
and  uttering  a  single  word  men- 
tally, in  a  particular  fashion,  for  an 
extended  period  of  time.  I  further 
speculate  that  the  words  of  the 
Our  Father  are  a  sort  of  commen- 
tary on  this  particular  type  of  con- 
templative prayer.  To  clarify  this 
suggestion,  let's  examine  what  is 
meant  by  "contemplative  prayer." 

Contemplative  prayer  can  be 
best  characterized  as  listening  to 
God.  In  contrast,  when  we  think  of 
prayer,  we  typically  think  of  recit- 
ing some  sort  of  prayer  or  speaking 
our  concerns  in  thought  or  aloud. 
We  make  some  sort  of  petition,  or 
ask  for  something,  or  praise  God 
for  this  or  thank  Him  for  that.  Con- 
templative prayer,  on  the  other 


hand,  is  a  way  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion inwards.  We  do  not  try  to 
coerce  or  force  our  awareness,  but 
rather  we  let  go  into  deeper  levels 
of  ourselves  until  we  are  totally  im- 
mersed in  the  Kingdom  within. 
Our  goal  is  not  concentration  on  a 
particular  thought  or  group  of 
thoughts. 

While  our  typical  use  of  prayer 
requires  an  active  physical  recita- 
tion of  many  words,  contemplative 
prayer  strives  for  stillness  and  si- 
lence. All  we  have  to  do  is  call  in  a 
nice  easy  way  and  be  ready  to  ac- 
cept an  answer.  In  this  way  we  ex- 
perience a  simple  loving  know- 
ledge of  God  called  infused  con- 
templation. This  eventually  leads 
to  an  interior  union  with  our  cre- 
ator. God  grants  us  his  grace  peace- 
fully, gently,  openly. 

Contemplative  prayer  is  simple 
to  practice  but  must  be  learned.  It 
is  hard  to  describe  the  state  of  in- 
fused contemplation  we  can  reach 
through  some  form  of  contempla- 
tive prayer.  In  order  to  truly  under- 
stand it,  we  have  to  experience  it. 
By  analogy,  if  I  gave  you  a  can  of 
root  beer  and  asked  you  to  read 
the  ingredients,  would  you  know 
what  the  root  beer  tasted  like?  Not 
at  all.  You  would  have  to  drink  it  to 
discover  the  taste. 

All  too  often,  when  we  merely 
recite  the  words  of  the  Our  Father 
in  church  together,  it  doesn't  seem 
to  grant  us  any  great  spiritual  expe- 
rience. Reciting  the  Our  Father  out 
loud  has  served  as  a  common  spiri- 
tual tradition  among  all  Christian 
denominations.  This  practice  does 
have  a  spiritual  dimension  and 
should  be  kept  as  part  of  the  inner 
Sacrament.  However,  Jesus  had  a 
deeper  experience  in  mind. 

St.  Teresa  of  Avila,  a  sixteenth- 
century  Carmelite  nun  who  was 
named  Doctor  of  the  Catholic 
Church  for  her  teachings  on  con- 
templative prayer  and  spirituality, 
considered  the  Our  Father  the  per- 
fect prayer: 

I  am  astounded  when  I 
consider  that  in  its  few  words 
are  enshrined  all  contempla- 
tion and  perfection,  so  that  if 
we  study  it  no  other  book 


seems  necessary.  For  thus  far 
in  the  Paternoster  (Our  Father) 
the  Lord  has  taught  us  the 
whole  method  of  prayer  and  of 
high  contemplation,  from  the 
very  beginnings  of  mental 
prayer,  to  Quiet  and  Union. 

St.  Teresa  of  Avila, 
The  Way  of  Perfection 

St.  Teresa  was  right.  Everything 
is  in  the  Our  Father— not  just  as  a 
prayer  but  as  commentary  on  how 
to  pray.  The  prayer  tells  us  how  to 
pray,  when  to  pray,  why  to  pray. 
Jesus  did  not  just  give  his  disciples 
some  words  to  say — he  gave  them 
insight  on  contemplative  prayer. 

He  said  to  them,  "When  you 
pray,  say,  'Father,  hallowed  be  your 
name.'"  (Luke:  11,  2).  The  first 
thing  He  says  is  "Father."  In  the 
language  that  Jesus  spoke,  the 
word  for  Father  is  Abba. 

I  propose  that  the  word  "Abba" 
is  the  sacred  word  that  Jesus  gave 
to  his  disciples  to  use  when  he  in- 
stituted the  inner  Sacrament  of 
contemplative  prayer.  St.  Ignatius 
of  Loyola  in  his  Spiritual  Exercises 
prescribes  a  prayer  similar,  yet  dis- 
tinct from,  what  I  suspect  Jesus 
had  in  mind. 

The  person  may  be 
kneeling  or  sitting,  whichever 
suits  his  disposition  better  and 
is  more  conducive  to  devotion. 
He  should  keep  his  eyes 
closed,  or  fixed  on  one  posi- 
tion, not  permitting  them  to 
wander  about.  He  should  then 
say,  "Father,"  and  reflect  upon 
the  word  as  long  as  he  finds 
meanings,  comparisons,  relish, 
and  consolation  in  the  consid- 
eration of  it.  He  should  then 
continue  the  same  method 
with  each  word  of  the  "Our  Fa- 
ther.". . .  During  the  contempla- 
tion on  the  "Our  Father,"  if  he 
finds  in  one  or  two  words 
good  matter  for  thought,  relish 
and  consolation,  he  should  not 
be  anxious  to  pass  on,  even 
though  he  spend  the  entire 
hour  on  what  he  has  found. 

In  Matthew  6:  5-13,  Jesus  gives 
us  instructions  on  prayer,  includ- 
ing the  Our  Father.  He  says  to  "go 
to  your  room,  close  the  door,  and 
pray  to  your  Father  in  secret.  And 


your  Father  who  sees  in  secret  will 
repay  you."  This  raises  several 
questions.  Could  "secret"  mean  to 
keep  our  prayer  to  ourselves,  that 
is,  inside  ourselves?  Is  Jesus  in- 
structing us  to  pray  in  an  inward 
fashion?  And  also,  how  will  the 
Father  repay  us? 

St.  Teresa  emphasized  praying 
in  an  inward  fashion  which  she 
called  recollection: 

Remember  how  impor- 
tant it  is  for  you  to  have  under- 
stood this  truth — that  the 
Lord  is  within  us  and  that  we 
should  be  there  with  Him. . .  It 
is  called  recollection  because 
the  soul  collects  together  all 
the  faculties  and  enters  within 
itself  to  be  with  its  God.  Its  Di- 
vine Master  comes  more 
speedily  to  teach  it,  and  to 
grant  it  the  Prayer  of  Quiet, 
than  in  any  other  way. 

St.  Teresa  of  Avila, 
The  Way  of  Perfection. 

Jesus  is  instructing  us  to  pray 
silently— in  an  inward  fashion. 
And  the  Father  will  repay  us  by 
filling  up  our  soul  with  infused 
contemplation.  Jesus  goes  on  to 
warn:  "In  praying  do  not  babble 
like  the  pagans,  who  think  that 
they  will  be  heard  because  of  their 
many  words."  That  statement 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  we  need 
not  utter  more  than  the  first  word 
of  the  Our  Father, "Abba."  I  suggest 
that  we  need  not  dwell  intellectu- 
ally on  the  meaning  of  the  words 
of  the  Our  Father,  but  rather  let  go 
and  listen.  In  this  way  we  can  love 
God  not  only  with  our  mind  but 
also  our  heart,  soul  and  strength, 
with  our  whole  being.  Although 
there  are  many  levels  of  under- 
standing to  the  words  of  the  Our 
Father  we  should  examine  them  in 
the  light  of  contemplative  prayer. 

"Our  Father,  who  art  in 
heaven."  Jesus  is  telling  us  where 
to  pray  and  that  we  need  not  look 
outside  of  ourselves  for  our  Holy 
Father.  The  actual  word  Jesus  used 
to  address  the  Father  was  "Abba." 
We  too  should  address  the  Father 
as  "Abba,"  since  we  are  all  children 
of  God. 

"Hallowed  be  Thy  name,"  is 
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what  Jesus  was  instructing  us  to 
do  with  "Abba"  inside  ourselves, 
and  what  our  God  performs  in  our 
soul  during  this  process. 

What  will  happen?  "Thy  king- 
dom come."  The  kingdom  is  the 
state  of  infused  contemplation  that 
we  experience  within  ourselves. 
We  receive  infused  contemplation. 
God  fills  up  our  souls.  What  we  are 
given  inside  ourselves  by  God,  we 
express  on  earth  through  our  daily 
actions.  "Thy  will  be  done,  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

"Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread."  Jesus  is  not  just  speaking  of 
physical  nourishment,  but  of  spiri- 
tual nourishment  as  well.  Spiritual 
nourishment  is  actual  knowledge 
of  God.  How  often  should  we  seek 
infused  contemplation?  Daily.  Our 
daily  bread. 

"Forgive  us  our  trespasses."  The 
Our  Father  leads  to  interior  for- 
giveness of  sin.  St.  Teresa  seems  to 
confirm  this: 

What  would  become  of 
the  world  if  there  were  no 
water  for  washing?  Do  you 
know  what  cleansing  proper- 
ties there  are  in  this  living 
water,  this  heavenly  water, 
this  clear  water,  when  it  is  un- 
clouded, and  free  from  mud, 
and  comes  down  from 
Heaven?  Once  the  soul  has 
drunk  of  it,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  makes  it  pure  and  clean 
of  all  its  sins;  for,  as  I  have 
written,  God  does  not  allow  us 
to  drink  of  the  water  of  perfect 
contemplation  whenever  we 
like:  the  choice  is  not  ours;  this 
Divine  union  is  something 
quite  supernatural,  given  that 
it  may  cleanse  the  soul  and 


leave  it  pure  and  free  from  the 
mud  and  misery  in  which  it 
has  been  plunged  because  of 
its  sins. 

"As  we  forgive  those  who  tres- 
pass against  us."  This  prayer  has  a 
healing  effect,  not  only  on  the  indi- 
vidual but  also  on  others.  The  hurt 
which  we  carry  around  in  our  psy- 
che, caused  by  things  people  have 
done  or  failed  to  do,  starts  to  be  re- 
leased. We  are  no  longer  burdened 
with  hatred  or  resentment  toward 
those  who  have  wronged  us.  I've 
seen  my  hatred  turn  into  under- 
standing and  compassion.  I  can 
specifically  recall  times  when  I 
have  awakened  from  a  very  power- 
ful dream  after  a  morning  medita- 
tion. My  body  would  not  move.  I 
could  tell  that  great  changes  had 
been  occuring  in  my  soul,  like  a 
thunderstorm  that  blows  through 
bringing  in  fresh  air  but  causing 
considerable  havoc.  Yet  my  body 
would  be  perfectly  still  and  frozen. 
When  the  storm  was  over  and  I 
was  awake,  it  felt  like  a  great  bur- 
den had  been  lifted  and  all  day 
long  I  felt  a  joyful  light  feeling  ac- 
companied by  a  deep  inner  peace. 
To  me  it  seemed  by  the  nature  of 
the  dreams  that  psychological 
blocks  caused  by  trespasses 
against  me  and  by  me  were  being 
removed  in  order  that  I  might  be 
more  able  to  give  and  grow.  In 
other  words,  this  was  a  "for-giving" 
in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word. 

"Lead  us  not  into  temptation: 
but  deliver  us  from  evil."  Basically, 
that  is  what  the  Our  Father  is 
doing — delivering  us  from  evil.  It 
keeps  us  on  track,  doing  what  we 
are  supposed  to  be  doing,  rather 
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where  he  saw  a  monk  about 
to  cut  down  a  small  cedar. 
Abbot  Leo  saved  the  tree 
with  a  single  word:  "Crescat!"  he 
said— a  word  that  means  "let  it 
grow."  That  phrase  became  our 
motto;  and  that  North  Carolina 
cedar,  the  emblem  of  our  founda- 
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tion  here.  1  "Crescat"  is  still  the  ban- 
ner under  which  our  monks  work 
today.  One  reason  this  journal. 
Crescat,  is  published  is  to  solicit 
funds  to  be  used  in  purchasing 
books  and  tapes  for  the 
monastery  library.  Contribu- 
tions also  assist  us  in  meeting 
expenses  accrued  in  issuing 
Crescat.  Each  offering  is  ap- 
preciated, and  donors  are 
gratefully  remembered  in  our 
prayers.  The  address  is 
Crescat,  Belmont  Abbey,  Belmont. 
North  Carolina  28012-2795.  ICor- 
respondence  and  inquiries  regarding 
CRESCAT  should  be  addressed  to 
Fr.  Kenneth  Geyer,  O.S.B.,  editor. 


than  being  tempted  into  careless 
sin  and  its  consequences. 

We  can  learn  from  St.  Teresa's 
lead: 

For  love  of  the  Lord, 
then,  sisters,  accustom  your- 
selves to  saying  the  Paternos- 
ter in  this  recollected  way,  and 
before  long  you  will  see  how 
you  gain  by  doing  so.  It  is  a 
method  of  prayer  which  estab- 
lishes habits  that  prevent  the 
soul  from  going  astray  and  the 
faculties  from  becoming  rest- 
less. This  you  will  find  out  in 
time:  I  only  beg  you  to  test  it, 
even  at  the  cost  of  a  little  trou- 
ble, which  always  results 
when  we  try  to  form  a  new 
habit.  I  assure  you,  however, 
that  before  long  you  will  have 
the  great  comfort  of  finding  it 
unnecessary  to  tire  yourselves 
with  seeking  this  holy  Father 
to  Whom  you  pray,  for  you 
will  discover  Him  within  you. 

May  the  Lord  teach  this 
to  those  of  you  who  do  not 
know  it:  for  my  own  part  I 
must  confess  that,  until  the 
Lord  taught  me  this  method,  I 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  get 
satisfaction  and  comfort  out  of 
prayer,  and  it  is  because  I  have 
always  gained  such  great  bene- 
fits from  this  custom  of  inte- 
rior recollection  that  I  have 
written  about  it  at  such  length. 

St.  Teresa  pleaded  with  her 
nuns  to  practice  this  prayer  for  six 
months,  and  I  suggest  the  same  to 
you.  Sometimes  you  will  not  have 
a  deep  spiritual  experience,  and 
you  may  just  want  to  get  up  and 
move  around.  Other  times  you  will 
know  you  are  having  a  profound 
experience.  The  point  is  that  you 
have  to  be  persistent  about  doing  it 
regularly. 

In  this  regard,  note  that  imme- 
diately after  teaching  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Luke,  Jesus  gave  the  dis- 
ciples a  parable  about  being  persis- 
tent, concluding:  "And  I  tell  you, 
ask  and  you  will  receive;  seek  and 
you  will  find;  knock  and  the  door 
will  be  opened  to  you."  Jesus  is 
telling  us  that  if  we  are  persistent 
in  practicing  the  Our  Father  (in  a 
contemplative  way),  that  we  will 
experience  infused  contemplation. 

I  suggest  that  we  raise  this  con- 
templative form  of  the  Our  Father 
to  the  level  of  a  Sacrament,  an 
inner  Sacrament.  When  we  think 
of  the  seven  Sacraments,  we  think 
in  terms  of  an  outward  sign  insti- 
tuted by  Christ  and  producing  inte- 
rior grace.  Perhaps  a  broader 


definition  of  a  Sacrament  is 
needed.  Like  the  seven  Sacra- 
ments, the  Our  Father  was  insti- 
tuted by  Christ  and  produces 
interior  grace.  However,  it  does  not 
start  with  an  outward  public  sign 
but  rather  with  an  interior  recollec- 
tion. This  interior  recollection 
leads  to  interior  grace,  which,  in 
turn  produces  outward  public 
signs:  our  daily  activities  become 
more  aligned  with  the  will  of 
God. 

The  inner  Sacrament  could  pro- 
vide an  interior  foundation  missing 
in  the  spiritual  lives  of  many  lay 
Catholics.  The  lack  of  an  interior 
foundation  has  limited  the  spiri- 
tual dimension  of  all  the  other 
Sacraments.  By  introducing  the 
inner  Sacrament  of  the  contempla- 
tive Our  Father  to  all  active  and  in- 
active Catholics,  all  the  other 
Sacraments  will  be  revitalized.  In 
turn,  our  Church  will  be  revitalized 
leading  to  a  spiritual  renewal 
around  the  world. 

In  short,  I  propose  that  we  ex- 
pand our  practice  of  the  Our  Father 
during  Mass  to  include  a  contem- 
plative dimension,  I  have  discov- 
ered a  method  of  interior 
recollection  which  can  be  practiced 
alone  or  in  church  together.  By  uti- 
lizing the  sacred  word  "Abba"  in  a 
particular  fashion  while  sitting  qui- 
etly with  our  eyes  closed  for  ten 
minutes  or  longer  we  can  experi- 
ence the  contemplative  dimension 
of  the  Our  Father.  This  method 
could  be  easily  learned  and  could 
provide  the  deep  spiritual  experi- 
ence that  many  lay  Catholics  have 
been  searching  for. 

Even  if  what  I  say  seems  far- 
fetched or  unbelievable,  I  strongly 
recommend  that  you  test  my  ex- 
prience  with  your  own.  As  St. 
Teresa  pleaded  with  her  nuns  to 
test  this  interior  recollection  I,  too, 
plead  with  you  to  keep  an  open 
mind  and  test  this  tree  by  its  fruit. 
And  please  do  not  fail  to  compre- 
hend the  great  significance  of  the 
discovery.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
this  inner  Sacrament  could  be  fully 
realized  by  all  Catholics,  we  could 
be  on  our  way  to  solving  the  major 
problems  that  we  face  in  our  world 
today. 

—Peter  Turner 

Peter  Turner  is  director  of  the 
Paternoster  Center  of  Spirituality, 
at  1504  West  Ave.,  Austin  TX 
78701 


FROM  THE  NARTHEX 


St.  Basil  the  Great 

"What  page,  what  passage  of 
the  inspired  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  is  not  the  truest 
of  guides  for  human  life?  What 
book  of  the  holy  catholic  Fathers 
does  not  resoundingly  summon  us 
along  the  true  way  to  reach  the 
Creator?  Then,  besides  the  Confer- 
ences of  the  Fathers,  their  Insti- 
tutes and  their  Lives,  there  is  also 
the  rule  of  our  holy  father  Basil." 
Thus  does  Saint  Benedict,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  Rule,  point  out  to 
"observant  and  obedient  monks" 
the  tools  for  proceeding  in  virtue 
and  holiness  beyond  the  initial 
steps  of  his  own  "little  rule  for  be- 
ginners". It  is  in  keeping  with  this 
tradition  that  a  window  of  Saint 
Basil  stands  in  the  narthex  of  the 
abbey  church  as  a  silent  reminder 
of  Saint  Benedict's  challenge  con- 


Basil  the  Great 


stantly  to  progress  in  virtue  and  as 
a  luminous  sentinal  over  the  con- 
tinuing course  of  monastic  tradi- 
tion, of  which  he  is  so  significant  a 
source. 

But  who  is  this  Basil?  Together 
with  his  younger  brother,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  and  his  lifelong  friend 
from  student  days,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  Basil  forms  the  triad 
known  as  the  Cappadocian  Fa- 
thers. Together,  by  their  keeness 
of  intellect,  administrative  talent 
and  mystical  insight,  they  led 
Christian  theology  to  ever  more 
profound  insights  into  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  and  directly  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  final  resolu- 
tion at  the  Council  of  Constant- 
inople in  381  of  the  Arian  Crisis, 
which  had  kept  the  church  in  tur- 
moil for  the  better  part  of  the 
fourth  century.  Of  these  three, 
Basil  was  clearly  the  dominant  per- 
sonality. His  many  accomplish- 
ments defy  any  concise  summary 
and  include  enduring  contribu- 
tions to  theology,  church  unity, 
liturgy,  the  social  ministry  of  the 
church  and  to  monasticism.  The 
force  of  Basil's  character  is  perhaps 
best  illustrated  in  the  report  of  an 
encounter  between  Basil,  bishop  of 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  an  im- 
perial official  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  Emperor  Valens  to  cower 
Basil  into  subserviance  to  the  em- 
peror's Arianizing  policies.  When 
Basil,  in  his  reply,  not  only  indi- 
cated his  own  lack  of  fear  in  the 
face  of  threats  but  also  pointedly 
marked  out  the  limits  of  the  em- 
peror's authority  before  God,  the 
astonished  official  replied  that 
never  before  had  anyone  spoken 
to  him  in  such  a  manner  and  with 
such  frankness.  "Perhaps,"  replied 
Basil,  "you  have  never  before  met  a 
bishop." 

Of  all  Basil's  accomplishments, 
it  is  his  contribution  to  the  monas- 
tic tradition  which  is  of  interest  to 
us  here.  Basil  is  the  only  one  of  his 
predecessors  whom  Benedict  men- 
tions by  name.  The  paucity  of  di- 
rect textual  references  to  Basil  in 
Benedict's  Rule  have  led  some  to 
downplay  the  extent  of  Basil's  in- 
fluence on  the  Rule  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  singular  citation  of 
Basil  in  the  concluding  chapter. 
Nevertheless,  the  manner  and  con- 
text of  that  citation  seem  to  point 
to  Basil  for  the  explanation  of  the 
theory  and  meaning  behind  the 
legislation  which  takes  up  the 


greater  portion  of  the  Rule. 

In  order  to  appreciate  Basil's 
place  in  Christian  monasticism,  it 
will  be  helpful  to  sketch  briefly  his 
monastic  itinerary.  Given  his  fam- 
ily background,  it  might  seem 
almost  inevitable  that  Basil  em- 
barked upon  an  ecclesiastical  ca- 
reer. His  maternal  grandfather  had 
been  a  martyr  for  the  faith.  His 
grandmother,  the  elder  Macrina, 
was  a  disciple  of  Gregory  the  Won- 
derworker, the  pupil  of  Origen 
who  had  brought  Christianity  to 
the  region  of  Pontus  in  Asia 
Minor.  His  elder  sister,  Macrina 
the  Younger,  and  his  brother  Nau- 
cratius,  who  died  at  a  young  age, 
both  preceded  their  brother  in  the 
ascetic  life  and  helped  to  bring 
Basil  to  that  way  of  life.  Two  other 
brothers,  Peter  and  Gregory,  them- 
selves became  bishops.  However, 
despite  this  overwhelming  pious 
influence,  Basil  did  not  initially  in- 
cline towards  the  ascetic  life.  He 
began  his  education  under  the 
guidance  of  his  father,  also  named 
Basil,  a  rhetorician.  Subsequently, 
the  younger  Basil  continued  his  ed- 
ucation at  the  provincial  capital  of 
Caesarea,  at  Constantinople  and  fi- 
nally at  Athens.  It  was  during 
these  years  that  he  met  his  lifelong 
friend  Gregory,  the  son  of  the 
bishop  of  Nazianzus.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  studies,  Basil  re- 
turned home  to  Caesarea  to  take 
up  his  career  as  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric. 

He  soon  deserted  this  career, 
however,  and  set  off  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  visit  the  monastic  founda- 
tions in  Syria,  Palestine  and  Egypt. 
In  this  journey  he  was  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Eustathius  of  Se- 
baste,  a  leader  of  the  current  of 
asceticism  native  to  Asia  Minor. 
Eustathius,  it  seems,  served  as  a 
guide  to  Basil  and  his  family  in 
their  ascetic  undertaking  and  re- 
mained a  friend  and  mentor  of 
Basil  until  the  clamorous  rift  be- 
tween the  two  caused  by  Eu- 
stathius' separation  from  the 
church  over  the  question  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  a  few 
years  before  Basil's  death.  Upon 
his  return  to  Caesarea  in  358,  Basil 
received  baptism  and  retired  to  his 
family's  estate  at  Annisa  on  the 
Iris  River,  where  he  joined  his 
mother  and  sister  in  the  practice  of 
the  ascetic  life  under  the  inspira- 
tion and  perhaps  the  guidance  of 
Eustathius.  At  Basil's  urging,  Gre- 


gory of  Nazianzus  came  for  a  time 
and  the  two  friends  composed  the 
anthology  of  the  works  of  Origen 
known  as  the  Philocalia.  In  362, 
Basil  was  ordained  a  priest  at  Cae- 
sarea. Although  a  misunderstand- 
ing between  Basil  and  his  bishop 
caused  him  to  retire  again  to  An- 
nisa for  a  time,  he  was  soon  re- 
called and  eventually  became 
bishop  himself  in  370.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  as  priest  and  bishop 
that  Basil's  position  as  a  leading 
figure  in  the  life  of  the  church  was 
established.  It  was  from  this  time 
as  well  that  Basil's  major  ascetical 
works  were  composed.  He  died  on 
January  1,  379. 

Several  of  Basil's  homilies,  let- 
ters and  other  works  touch  in  vari- 
ous ways  on  the  themes  of 
asceticism  and  spiritual  life.  In  par- 
ticular, his  Homilies  on  the  Psalms 
and  the  treatise  On  the  Holy  Spirit 
deserve  special  mention  in  this  re- 
gard. There  are,  however,  two 
principal  works  directed  especially 
towards  those  who  could  be  char- 
acterized as  living  a  "monastic"  life. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  collection 
known  as  the  Moral  Rules,  a  com- 
pilation of  some  1500  verses  from 
the  New  Testament  under  the 
heading  of  eighty  "rules."  Basil 
composed  the  Moral  Rules  early  in 
his  career  as  a  priest  in  order  to 
provide  a  guide  for  Christians  de- 
siring to  live  the  ascetic  life.  In 
doing  this,  he  was  setting  himself 
against  certain  currents  of  contem- 
porary asceticism  in  Asia  Minor 
which  tended  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  church  and  its  tra- 
ditions and  worship,  For  Basil,  the 
Moral  Rules  were  the  only  one  of 
his  works  which  could  properly  be 
called  "rules,"  for  he  regarded  Scrip- 
ture as  the  only  proper  rule  of 
Christian  life. 

What  often  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  "Rule  of  Basil,"  and 
the  work  to  which  St.  Benedict 
refers  at  the  conclusion  of  his  own 
Rule,  is  more  properly  referred  to 
as  Basil's  Asceticon,  or  "Ascetical 
Handbook".  The  Asceticon  is  a  se- 
ries of  questions  posed  to  Basil  re- 
garding various  aspects  of  the 
ascetic  life  and  his  responses  to 
these  questions,  They  are  arranged 
according  to  length  with  the 
longer  responses  coming  before 
the  shorter;  an  arrangement  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  "longer" 
and  the  "shorter  rules."  The  his- 
tory of  the  Asceticon  long  pre- 

Continued  on  page  4 


sented  somewhat  of  a  puzzle, 
which  was  unraveled  by  the  mas- 
terful work  of  Dom  Jean  Gri- 
bomont,  O.S.B.  It  appears  that 
Basil  was  responsible  for  several 
"editions"  of  his  work.  Early  in  his 
career  as  a  priest,  Basil  put  to- 
gether an  initial  compilation  of 
questions  and  answers  in  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Small 
Asceticon.  This  edition  is  known 
only  in  a  Syriac  translation  and  in 
the  Latin  version  translated  by 
Rufinus.  It  is  this  latter  translation 
which  was  known  to  St,  Benedict 
and  to  which  he  refers  in  his  Rule. 
At  some  point  in  his  episcopal  ca- 
reer, Basil,  perhaps  for  the  benefit 
of  the  "monastery"  at  Caesarea,  ex- 
panded on  his  earlier  edition  and 
added  some  new  material.  This 
second  collection  of  55  "longer 
rules"  and  313  (318  in  some  mss.) 
"shorter  rules,"  known  as  the  Great 
Asceticon,  has  been  passed  down 
in  two  versions  in  Greek  tradition 
mixed  together  with  a  series  of 
prologues  and  sermons,  not  all  of 
which  are  from  Basil's  hand. 

We  could  perhaps  best  describe 
the  enduring  legacy  left  by  Basil  to 


monastic  tradition  in  terms  of  a 
fully  integrated  cenobitic  life.  Al- 
though Basil  is  often  said  to  have 
built  on  the  foundations  of  Pa- 
chomius,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Basil  in  fact  had  any  extensive  con- 
tact with  either  the  Pachomian 
foundations  in  Egypt  or  with  the 
corpus  of  Pachomian  writings.  If 
anything,  the  ideals  expressed  in 
Basil's  ascetic  writings  are  a  reac- 
tion to  the  excesses  of  contempo- 
rary currents  of  asceticism  in  Asia 
Minor,  Evidence  indicates  that 
these  ascetics  tended  to  despise 
marriage,  to  refuse  to  participate  in 
the  Eucharist  with  ordinary  Chris- 
tians and,  in  various  other  ways, 
attempted  to  set  themselves  up  as 
a  kind  of  spiritual  elite.  Against 
such  tendencies,  Basil  firmly 
rooted  the  ascetic  life  in  the  con- 
text of  the  larger  Christian  com- 
munity. His  first  attempt  at 
directing  ascetics,  the  collection 
known  as  the  Moral  Rules  was,  as 
noted  above,  merely  an  anthology 
of  Scripture,  He  consistently  re- 
fused to  use  the  term  "monk"  or 
"monastery"  for  his  own  followers 
but  presented  his  program  of  life 


as  a  way  to  be  followed  by  all 
Christians.  Even  though  it  is  clear 
that  his  writings,  in  particular  the 
Asceticon,  presuppose  distinct 
"monastic"  communities,  Basil 
makes  it  clear  that  they  are  very 
much  a  part  of  the  larger  Christian 
community.  It  should,  in  fact,  al- 
ways be  kept  in  mind  when  read- 
ing the  ascetic  works  of  Basil  that 
they  are  the  works  not  of  a  monas- 
tic founder  such  as  Benedict,  but  of 
a  priest  and  bishop  deeply  imbued 
himself  with  the  principles  of  the 
ascetic  life  who  is  responding  to 
the  questions  of  others  who 
wished  to  follow  in  the  same  way. 
What  are  key  values  of  Basil's 
writings  which  find  a  resonance  in 
the  Benedictine  Rule  and  life?  In 
the  first  place,  one  might  mention 
humility,  Benedictine  tradition  in 
particular  has  appreciated  Basil's 
concern  to  tie  the  life  of  his  com- 
munities into  the  life  of  the  larger 
Christian  community  and  service 
to  that  community.  In  the  closing 
section  of  the  Moral  Rules,  Basil 
beautifully  presents  the  ascetic  life 
as  the  flowering  of  the  dynamic 
begun  in  Baptism  and  continued  in 


the  Eucharist,  thus  closely  binding 
this  way  of  life  to  the  sacramental 
and  liturgical  life  of  the  Christian 
community.  The  "Longer  Rule" 
number  seven  of  the  Great  Asceti- 
con is  an  extended  encomium  of 
cenobitic  life  comparable  in  its 
beauty,  though  much  longer,  to 
chapter  seventy-two  of  Benedict's 
Rule.  Perhaps  Basil's  spirit  can  best 
be  captured  by  noting  the  progress 
in  Basil's  thought  from  the  opening 
of  the  Moral  Rules  through  the 
composition  of  the  Great  Asceti- 
con. In  the  former,  Basil  begins  his 
work  with  the  preaching  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  theme  of  re- 
pentance. In  the  latter,  he  begins 
by  presenting  the  two  command- 
ments of  love  of  God  and  love  of 
neighbor  as  the  goal  and  defining 
purpose  of  the  ascetic  life. 
Through  these  values  —  humility, 
the  church,  love  of  God  and  neigh- 
bor —  our  "Holy  Father"  Basil 
rightly  stands  near  the  entrance  to 
any  Benedictine  church  to  illumine 
all  who  propose  to  enter  that  com- 
munity with  the  light  of  his  life 
and  teaching. 

—Placid  Solari,  O.S.B. 


The  preceding  is  the  sixth  and  hst  article  in  a  series  on  the  saints  represented  in  the  stained  glass  window  in  the  narthex  of  the  Abbey  Church. 
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Memoirs  of  A  Pilgrim 


On  June  5,  1993.  32  pilgrims, 
accompanied  by  Bishop  John  F. 
Donoghue  and  Msgr.  Richard 
Allen  of  St.  Ann's  Church, 
Charlotte,  made  their  way  to 
Seville,  Spain.  The  trans-Atlantic 
flight  was  memorable  because 
Cardinal  Law  and  Bishop  Riley  of 
Boston  made  their  way  up  and 
down  the  aisles  speaking  with  the 
passengers.  It  was  probably  the 
first  time  that  many  of  us  had  ever 
spoken  informally  with  a  cardinal 
or  a  bishop.  We  were  all  excited 
about  going  to  the  Forty-fifth 
International  Eucharistic  Congress 
in  Seville.  The  Congresos  Hotel 
would  be  our  home  for  the  next 
seven  days. 

Most  of  the  activities  of  the 
Congress  were  held  in  the 
Metropolitan  Cathedral,  Seville's 
15th.  century  Gothic-style  cathe- 
dral built  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
mosque.  The  bell  tower  of  the 
cathedral,  added  to  the  original 
mosque  tower,  is  the  logo  for  the 
city.  There  are  25  bells  in  this  mag- 
nificent tower,  the  sound  of  which 
makes  the  mind  soar  to  the  things 
of  God.  These  bells  rang  out  joy- 
ously on  Thursday,  June  10,  the 
Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  a  Holy 
Day  of  Obligation  in  Seville.  This 
three  hour  procession  was  a  high- 
light of  our  visit.  The  streets 
around  the  cathedral  were  jammed 
by  all  the  inhabitants  and  by  visi- 
tors, all  dressed  in  their  Sunday 
finest  clothes.  All  had  come  to 
give  honor  to  Christ  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  In  the  procession  were 
carried  images  of  a  bishop,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  which  was  mounted  on 
a  great  silver  throne.  Eucharistic 
societies  from  around  the  city  and 
nearby  communities  marched  in 
the  procession.  The  streets  were 
strewn  with  cedar  branches  which 
when  stepped  upon  gave  off  the 
aroma  of  incense.  Visitors  from 
around  the  world  were  impressed 
by  the  love  and  devotion  of  the 
Seville  population. 


My  roommate,  Dale  Young, 
from  Newland,  N.C.  and  a  convert 
to  the  faith,  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  size  of  the  cathedral  which 
takes  up  about  two  city  blocks.  It 
is  the  third  largest  cathedral  in  the 
world  surpassed  only  by  St.  Peter's 
Basilica  in  Rome  and  St.  Paul's  in 
London.  The  five  naves  rising 
heavenward  are  intersected  by 
other  naves.  Side  aisles  and 
chapels   house  the  tomb  of 


Columbus  and  contain  priceless 
works  of  art.  The  Capella  Real  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  Spanish  mon- 
archs;  the  Sacristis  Mayor  is  noted 
for  its  gold  work  and  the  Capella 
Mayor  also  features  an  outstand- 
ing altarpiece.  Begun  in  1402,  this 
Gothic  structure  is  dedicated  to 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Sede.  Priceless 
paintings,  choir  stalls  carved  in  the 
15th.  century  and  chapels 
enclosed  by  exquisite  iron  screens 


decorate  the  interior.  Conferences 
were  held  in  many  languages  in 
the  various  chapels  and  rooms  of 
the  cathedral  extolling  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Eucharist  in  the  life 
and  mission  of  the  Church. 

Christians  from  around  the 
world  converged  on  Seville  for  one 
shared  mission:  unity  through  the 
Eucharist.  Each  day  there  was  a 
concelebrated  Mass  at  the  cathe- 
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Belmont,  North  Carolina  28012-2795 


Office  of  the  Abbot 

Dear  Friends, 


February  1994 


Greetings  in  the  Lord  from  the  monks  of  Belmont  Abbey! 


Our  celebration  will  begin  at  8:00  p.m.  on  Sunday,  10  April 
1994,  with  an  organ  recital  given  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Kline, 
O.C.S.O.,  Abbot  of  Mepkin  Abbey. 

Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardin,  Archbishop  of  Chicago,  will  preside 
and  preach  at  the  anniversary  Mass  at  11:00  a.m.  on  Monday,  11 
April.  After  Mass  and  a  midday  picnic,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Douglas 
Nowicki,  O.S.B.,  Archabbot  of  Saint  Vincent  Archabbey,  our  founding 
community,  will  deliver  an  address.  The  celebration  will  close  on 
Monday  evening  with  Solemn  Vespers  at  6:00,  followed  by  a  reception 
with  heavy  hors  d'oeuvres  in  our  monastic  courtyard.  Please  advise 
me,  if  you  are  able  to  attend,  so  that  arrangements  can  be  made. 

We  have  made  extensive  restorations  to  the  Abbey  Church  for 
its  100th  birthday.  In  June  1993,  we  appealed  to  persons  attending 
services  at  Belmont  Abbey  but  we  have  received  only  $5,920  to  date 
towards  the  restoration  fund.   We  have  installed: 

French  Drain 

Re-pointing  Exterior  Brick 

New  Narthex  Roof 

Back  Boards  on  Pews 

B-Dry  Waterproofing  System 

Exterior  Painting 

4  New  Faces  on  Steeple  Clock 

Restore  17  stained  glass  windows 
TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 

We  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  support  you  have  given  to 
Belmont  Abbey  over  the  past  years.  We  ask  that  you  continue  your 
support,  moral  and  financial,  as  we  look  forward  to  yet  another  100 
years,  and  many  more  beyond.  Simply  mail  your  tax-deductible 
contribution  to  me.  Please  make  your  check  payable  to:  Belmont 
Abbey  Building  Fund.  We  rely  on  your  interest,  prayers,  and 
generosity  and  are  deeply  grateful  for  whatever  you  can  give.  Be 
assured  of  the  prayers  of  all  our  monks  at  Belmont  Abbey. 


$35 

315 

6 

666 

4 

300 

7 

050 

13 

214 

38 

100 

7 

540 

5 

750 

$117,935 


Best  wishes  for  , 


blessed  Lenten  and  Easter  Season. 


Gratefully  yours  in  Christ, 


dral  led  by  one  of  the  many  cardi- 
nals or  bishops  in  attendance.  At 
one  such  Mass,  the  bishop  com- 
missioned missionaries  and  cate- 
chists  to  bring  the  Good  News  to 
the  world. 

A  group  of  dancers  called  Los 
Seises  performed  three  times  dur- 
ing the  Congress:  at  one  evening 
Mass,  once  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  once  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  Father.  The 
troupe,  originally  six  in  number, 
now  numbers  ten,  ages  8-12.  It 
performs  dances  originating  from 
the  4th.  century  which  are  accom- 
panied by  a  youth  choir.  As  the 
dance  proceeds,  the  pace  quickens 
to  a  stunning  climax.  Castanets 
strike  a  perfect  blow  as  the  lively 
dancers  break  the  moment. 

During  the  Congress  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  exposed 
for  adoration  in  many  churches  of 
the  city  all  during  the  day.  Other 
churches  had  nocturnal  exposition 
and  adoration.  Masses  were  said 
throughout  the  city  in  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  world.  Sometimes  it 
was  difficult  to  get  into  or  out  of  a 
church  because  of  various  groups 
arriving  and  leaving  simultaneous- 
ly. There  were  70,000  visitors  from 
70  countries  participating  in  the 
Congress. 

One  evening  at  Mass,  I  was  sit- 
ting next  to  a  bishop.  At  the  kiss 
of  peace,  I  asked  him  where  he 
was  from.  I  found  out  that  he  was 


Bishop  Gregory  from  Nigeria. 
Another  day  at  the  cathedral,  I 
met  a  young  African  priest.  We 
struck  up  a  conversation  and  I 
found  out  that  he  was  just 
assigned  to  a  new  parish  in  Ghana, 
West  Africa.  He  said  that  his 
parish  was  very  poor  and  that  he 
needed  a  church  bell.  I  told  him 
that  I  didn't  think  that  I  could 
send  him  a  church  bell.  So  he 
begged  for  vestments  and  a  chalice. 

It  so  happened  that  just  before 
I  left  for  the  Congress,  a  friend  had 
given  me  some  money  to  be  used 
for  my  favorite  charities.  After 
returning  home,  I  ordered  a  set  of 
vestments  in  the  four  liturgical  col- 
ors and  a  mission  chalice  and  sent 
them  to  him.  I  was  terribly  excited 
and  thrilled  that  I  was  able  to  help 
a  mission  in  West  Africa. 

One  of  our  most  memorable 
experiences  was  the  agape  dinner 
on  the  evening  of  Corpus  Christi. 
Four  members  of  our  group  were 
invited  to  partake  of  a  meal  at  the 
home  of  Senor  Enrique  and  Senora 
Antonia  Bermudez  and  their  seven 
children,  ages  6-18.  My  roommate 
Dale  and  I  looked  at  the  bus  map 
and  decided  to  ride  the  bus  from 
our  hotel  to  Juan  Rabadan,  38. 
Dinner  was  scheduled  for  9  PM.  It 
took  us  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  arrive  at  our  destination. 

We  arrived  at  8:45  and  were 
met  at  the  door  by  six  year  old 
Fatima  who  had  heard  the  door 


CRESCAT  is  a  tri-annual  publica- 
tion of  the  Benedictine  monks  of 
Belmont  Abbey.  All  rights  re- 
served. The  word  crescat  has  been 
connected  with  our  monastery  for 
most  of  her  history.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  Abbot  Leo, 
our  first  abbot,  was  walking 
one  day  in  front  of  the 
monastery  where  he  saw  a 
monk  about  to  cut  down  a 
small  cedar.   Abbot  Leo 
saved  the  tree  with  a  single 
word:  "Crescat!"  he  said — a  word 
that  means  "let  it  grow."  That 
phrase  became  our  motto:  and  that 
North  Carolina  cedar,  the  emblem 
of  our  foundation  here.  "Crescat"  is 


still  the  banner  under  which  our 
monks  work  today.  One  reason 
this  journal,  Crescat,  is  published  is 
to  solicit  funds  to  be  used  in  pur- 
chasing books  and  tapes  for  the 
monastery  library.  Contribu- 
tions also  assist  us  in  meeting 
expenses  accrued  in  issuing 
Crescat.  Each  offering  is  ap- 
preciated, and  donors  are 
gratefully  remembered  in  our 
prayers.  The  address  is 
Crescat,  Belmont  Abbey, 
Belmont,  North  Carolina  28012- 
2795-  Correspondence  and  inquiries 
regarding  CRESCAT  should  be 
addressed  to  Fr.  Kenneth  Geyer, 
O.S.B..  editor. 
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bell  ring.  Fatima  could  not  speak 
English  so  she  called  her  17-year- 
old  sister  Maria  who  was  very  flu- 
ent in  English  to  welcome  us. 
Maria,  followed  by  her  father  and 
mother,  ushered  us  into  the  family 
parlor.  We  were  told  that  dinner 
would  be  a  bit  late  as  two  of  the 
older  children,  Carlos  and  Enrique, 
were  out  and  that  the  family 
would  wait  until  they  returned 
before  we  would  sit  down  at  the 
dinner  table.  In  the  meantime,  we 
examined  family  photos  from  the 
parlor  walls:  Antonia  and 
Enrique's  wedding  pictures,  first 
Holy  Communion  pictures,  friends 
and  relatives'  pictures.  From  the 
family  album  we  learned  the  histo- 
ry of  this  wonderful  and  loving 
family. 

The  sound  of  the  door  bell  ush- 
ered into  our  midsts  Jerry  Hickey 
of  Charlotte  and  Rita  Goffinet  of 
Cherokee,  both  from  our  pilgrim- 
age group.  We  were  as  surprised  to 
see  them  as  were  the  Bermudez 
family  as  we  did  not  know  in 
advance  the  names  of  the  other 
invited  guests. 

Finally  ten  o'clock  arrived  and 

the  two  missing  teenagers.  We 

were  ushered  into  the  dining  room 

and  seated  at  a  long  table  laden 

with  sumptuous  food.  We  said 

prayers  arranged  for  the  agape 

meal.  I  read  the  Gospel  in  English 

and  then  the  father  of  the  family 

read  the  same  passage  from  a 

Spanish  bible.  We  laughed  and 

talked  and  ate  until  1:00  AM 

when  finally  our  hosts  asked  us 

if  we  would  be  willing  to  visit 

some  six  couples,  friends  of 

theirs,  who  were  waiting  two 

blocks  away  to  meet  the  guests 

from  America.  We  readily 

agreed,  noting  the  late  hour, 

and  walked  the  two  blocks. 

Here  we  found  six  wonderful 

couples  seated  around  a  table 

covered  with  delicious  pastries. 

We  all  had  more  coffee  as  the 

pastries  disappeared.  Maria  was 

kept  busy  translating  as  the 

conversation  flew  back  and 

forth  like  electricity  between  us 

and  the  party.  They  wanted  to 

know  all  about  us,  where  we 

were  from,  what  we  did  for  a 

living,  about  life  in  America. 

We  learned  that  these  six  cou- 
ples and  the  Bermudez  were 
cursillistas  as  all  had  made  a 


cursillo.  Spontaneously  they  broke 
out  into  a  chorus  of  the  De 
Colores,  the  song  dear  to  the  heart 
of  every  cursillista.  The  Bermudez 
children  had  all  tagged  along  with 
us  and  remained  spellbound  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  evening.  I 
have  never  met  such  well-behaved 
and  interesting  children.  When- 
ever I  think  of  Seville  and  the 
Congress,  the  smiling  faces  of  the 
Bermudez  family  and  all  their 
friends  gathered  in  that  upper 
room  come  to  mind  and  fill  me 
with  exciting  memories. 

Because  of  the  late  hour  and 
the  irregularity  of  the  bus  sched- 
ule, Senor  Bermudez  offered  to 
drive  us  back  to  the  Congresso 
Hotel.  Weaving  along  the 
Guadalquivir  River  like  a  New 
York  taxi  driver,  we  were  back  at 
our  hotel  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  arrived  on 
Friday  amidsts  banners  and 
parades.  On  Saturday  he  ordained 
37  men  to  the  priesthood  at  the 
San  Pablo  Sports  Pavilion.  The 
pope  outlined  the  elements  of  a 
"good  pastor"  as  he  spoke  about 
the  Eucharist  as  the  center  of 
church  life. 

Sunday  morning  we  gathered 
at  the  Fair  Grounds  for  the  concel- 
ebrated  Mass  with  the  Holy  Father 
at  9  AM.  The  three  hour  Mass  was 
held  out  of  doors  in  the  brilliant 
Spanish  sunshine.  There  were  a 
host  of  cardinals,  bishops  and 
priests  praying  with  the  pope  and 
an  estimated  650,000  people  at  the 
Mass  closing  the  45th.  Interna- 
tional Eucharistic  Congress.  The 
Holy  Father  announced  that  the 
next  Congress  would  be  held  in 
Poland  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  he  would  see  us  there  in  1996. 

That  afternoon  the  pope  left  for 
a  city  south  of  Seville  for  another 
celebration  to  be  held  on  Monday. 
The  Congress  in  Seville  marked 
the  conclusion  of  a  yearlong  cele- 
bration honoring  the  500th. 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  and 
evangelization  of  America.  Spain 
was  chosen  because  of  her  role  in 
sending  missionaries  to  the  New 
World.  Under  the  theme  "Christ, 
Light  of  the  Nations",  the  churches 
of  the  world  gathered  to  celebrate 
the  Eucharist  and  to  reflect  on  its 
importance  in  Christian  Life. 

As  I  ambled  toward  the 
entrance   gates    of   the    Fair 


Grounds,  I  heard  shouts  of  "Padre 
Ramon,  Padre  Ramon!"  I  couldn't 
imagine  who  would  be  calling  me 
amidsts  the  650,000  people.  To 
my  surprise  the  whole  Bermudez 
family  was  in  their  van  trying  to 
get  into  the  mainstream  of  traffic. 
They  asked  me  where  I  was  going. 
"To  the  bus  stop  to  go  back  to  my 
hotel,"  I  answered.  "Come  home 
with  us  and  have  lunch,"  they 
sang  in  chorus. 

I  was  indeed  hungry  and  terri- 
bly thirsty  after  the  long  three 
hour  ceremony  in  the  hot  sun- 
shine. So  I  hopped  into  the  van, 
after  stopping  traffic  so  that  they 
could  move  the  van  into  the 
bumper-to-bumper  traffic.  When 
we  arrived  at  their  home,  I  drank 
two  glasses  of  water,  two  cups  of 
coffee  and  two  glasses  of  beer. 
These  liquids  never  tasted  so  good 
in  all  my  70  years. 

After  a  delicious  lunch  at 
which  three  friends  of  the  family 
from  Cadiz  had  joined  us,  I  made 
my  way  to  the  entrance  hall  with 
the  intention  of  going  back  to  my 
hotel.  The  whole  family  joined 
me.  Maria  told  me  that  her  moth- 
er and  father  said  that  their  home 
was  my  home.  If  ever  I  came  back 
to  Seville,  I  should  stay  with 
them.  Sehor  Bermudez  presented 
me  with  a  large  iron  key  to  the 
front  door.  "Now  you  have  a  home 
in  Seville.  Please  come  back  to  vis- 
it us.  When  an  important  person 
comes  to  a  city,  the  mayor  gives 
him  a  key  to  the  city.  We  give  you 
this  key  because  you  are  very 
important  person  in  our  family. 
You  are  always  welcome." 

Senor  Manuel  Perez,  the  guest 
from  Cadiz,  was  driving  in  the 
direction  of  my  hotel  and  offered 
me  a  ride  back.  I  gratefully  accept- 
ed. Once  in  my  hotel,  I  thanked 
the  good  Lord  for  his  goodness  to 
me  in  having  experienced  such  a 
wonderful  and  hospitable  45th. 
International  Eucharistic  Congress. 
The  next  day  Bishop  Donoughue 
and  half  of  the  pilgrims  headed  for 
home  while  the  remainder  of  us 
ventured  by  plane  to  Barcelona 
and  then  by  bus  to  Monserrat  and 
over  the  Pyrenees  to  Lourdes. 

—Raymond  J.  Geyer,  O.S.B. 


Book  Review 


Word  &  Spirit:  A  Monastic  Review.  Volume  XV:  "The  Spiritual  Journey". 
Petersham,  MA:  Saint  Bede's  Press,  1993. 
ISBN  1-879007-02-9  [vol.  15].  108  pp.  $8.00  paperback. 


The  appearance  of  a  new 
volume  of  Word  S  Spirit  is 
always  welcome.  This  journal, 
only  published  annually, 
thrives  on  varied  presentations, 
usually  united  by  a  common 
topic  or  theme.  The  contribu- 
tions are  invariably  models  of 
accessible  scholarship,  and 
marked  by  a  vital  spirituality 
and  deliberate  monastic 
consciousness. 

The  1993  number,  volume 
15  in  the  series,  is  subtitled 
"The  Spiritual  Journey".  While 
parts  are  uncommonly  personal 
in  tone,  the  collection  is  as 
appealing  and  substantial  as 
one  expects  of  Word  &  Spirit. 

The  current  volume  consists 
of  ten  essays,  each  of  the  high- 
est quality.  The  discussions  of 
the  "spiritual  journey"  appear  in 
various  forms,  some  in  the 
first-person,  others  as  commen- 
tary; others  are  more  tradition- 
al and  documented  in  form. 
The  authors,  five  women  and 
five  men,  include  laity, 
Cistercians,  Camaldolese,  and 
of  course  Benedictines.  The 
authors  include  major  spiritual 
writers  and  scholars  (e.g.  Jean 
Leclercq,  Esther  de  Waal, 
Donald  Corcoran)  and  lesser 
known  figures. 

The  collection  is  especially 
valuable  for  the  testimony  of  a 
personal  "spiritual  journey"  by 
Leclercq,  de  Waal,  and  Adalbert 
de  Vogue  (each  writing  sepa- 
rately). These  are  important  fig- 
ures whose  recollections  will  be 
a  valuable  asset  to  future  biog- 


raphers. For  readers  today, 
these  essays  will  be  found 
informative,  instructive,  and 
perhaps  inspiriting. 

Other  essays  have  more  spe- 
cialized audiences  or  interests 
in  mind.  The  one  by  Susan 
Muto,  for  example,  is  oriented 
toward  contemporary  women. 
Jean-Marie  Howe,  in  an 
abstract  treatment  that  flows 
with  rhythm  and  musicality,  is 
concerned  with  solitude.  Peter- 
Damian  Belisle 
also  weighs  the 
eremitical  life, 
blending  per- 
sonal testimo- 
ny with  more 
generalized 
observations. 

Among 
those  with  spe- 
cialized topics 
are  Columba 
Stewart  on 
C  a  s  s  i  a  n  . 
Beverly  Aitken 
treats  John  of 
Forde,  especial- 
ly his  nuptial 
imagery. 
Augustine 
Roberts  devel- 
ops the  use 
and  imagery  of 
"heart"  in  the 
Rule  of  Saint  Benedict,  which 
he  sees  as  a  focus  of  movement 
in  the  spiritual  life.  Roberts 
says,  "As  I  read  over .  .  .  pas- 
sages in  the  Rule,  I  see  more 
and  more  that  St.  Benedict's 
vision  of  life,  his  approach  to 


the  spiritual  journey,  is  totally 
dynamic.  .  .  .  [God's]  kingdom, 
this  reign,  is,  in  a  special  way, 
over  the  human  heart." 

Each  of  these  essays  is 
worth  reading  and  each  will  be 
of  interest  to  anyone  who 
treats  the  spiritual  life  serious- 
ly. There  is  a  monastic  current 
among  these  offerings  that  will 
make  this  volume  especially 
appealing  to  oblates. 


nee  again  the 
Benedictine  Nuns 
of  Petersham,  Massachu- 
setts, have  produced  a 
volume  to  be  savored  and 
saved. 

—Paschal  Baumstein, 
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The  Vision  of  St.  Benedict 
The  Witness  of  the  Monastic  Koinania 


Ho  say  that  it  is  a  singular  honor  for  me  to  be  standing 
here  to  break  the  bread  of  the  word  with  you  this 
morning  is  to  speak  the  obvious.  But  I  will  anyway.  I 
say  this  because  the  path  that  I  have  taken  (the  one 
less  traveled  by)1  began  in  earnest  here  in  this  monastery,  in 
this  church,  in  this  monastic  community  twenty  years  ago 
come  August. 


I  was  not  alone  when  I  took 
this  road.  David  Solari  (now  Fr. 
Placid)  and  I  were  driven  here  that 
day  from  our  home  town  of 
Richmond,  Virginia  by  his  brother. 
As  I  look  back  now,  Placid,  I  have 
to  chuckle  at  God's  providence, 
because  the  day  of  our  arrival  was 
August  20th,  the  feast  of  St. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  But  that  is 
another  story.  There  were  others 
in  the  novitiate  already  here  with 
whom  we  would  share  this  road. 
Frs.  Paschal  and  Mauricio,  trying 
their  best  to  keep  me  on  the 
straight  and  narrow,  and  Simon 
Donoghue,  still  very  much  in  evi- 
dence here  on  campus,  were  con- 
soling and  challenging  companions 
along  this  unknown  way.  But,  how 
did  I  get  to  this  juncture  in  my 
own  journey?  How  did  a  young 
man  of  twenty-two  years,  fresh  out 
of  the  University,  come  to  want  to 
throw  his  lot  in  with  these  men  at 
this  place? 

The  trail  that  leads  to  that  an- 
swer is  not  hard  to  find.  Growing 
up  Catholic  in  Catholic  grade 
schools  meant  that  periodically  the 
teacher  was  morally  obliged  to 
take  the  collective  temperature  of 
the  class  of  sixty  boys  and  girls  in 
regards  to  the  fervor  of  that  pecu- 
liar phenomenon  called  a  "Voca- 
tion." This  was  accomplished  by 
the  writing  of  the  yearly  "vocation 
essay"  for  the  Serra  Club  contest, 
or  during  the  visit  of  the  pastor  on 
his  birthday,  or  at  the  rare  visita- 
tion of  the  Mother  General  or  per- 

1  Robert  Frost,  The  Road  Not  Taken 


haps  the  Bishop.  Inevitably,  the 
teacher  asked  for  a  show  of  hands 
of  those  ready  to  enter  the  semi- 
nary (for  the  boys)  or  the  convent 
(for  the  girls).  For  some  reason  still 
unknown  to  me  to  this  day,  save 
the  grace  of  God,  my  hand  was 
often  amongst  those  admitting  to 
such  a  state  of  fervor.  Not  too 
often  though,  because  one  could 
get  a  reputation  for  such  zeal. 
However,  Religious  life  as  the  male 
counterpart  to  the  sisters  was  nev- 
er mentioned.  So,  upon  entering 
Benedictine  High  School  it  was 
with  great  wonder  and  awe  that  I 
discovered  the  existence  of  such  a 
possibility.  As  a  young  barely  ado- 
lescent teenager  I  became  progres- 
sively entranced,  indeed  mesmer- 
ized, by  the  vision  of  life  I  saw 
before  me  each  day  at  school.  Here 
was  a  group  of  men  living  together 
in  peace  and  charity,  giving  their 
lives  entirely  to  God  through  teach- 
ing a  battalion  of  young  boys  bare- 
ly navigating  the  Scylla  and 
Charyibdis  of  adolescence.  Theirs 
was  a  life  of  common  and  personal 
prayer,  although  we  rarely  saw 
them  at  it  because  it  took  place 
behind  the  sacrosanct  walls  of  the 
Priory.  For  me  this  was  all  the  more 
attractive  because  mysterious. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  vision  of 
the  adolescent  beast  to  be  callow, 
naive,  and  myopic,  if  not  simply 
blind.  However,  this  does  not 
make  it  any  less  TRUE!  Blessedly, 
our  human  vision  is  not  like  that  of 
the  angels  who  see  the  big  picture 


instantly  without  any  limitations 
of  time  and  space.  Blessedly,  or 
hopefully,  our  vision  increases 
through  our  life  experience.  And 
that  takes  time.  Four  years  of 
observing  these  men  at  close 
range;  four  years  of  slow  painful 
physical,  psychological  and  spiritu- 
al maturation;  four  years  of  visiting 
Belmont  during  Holy  Week  and 
the  Paschal  Triduum  provided  the 
time  and  space  for  the  raw  ele- 
ments of  that  untested  and  scarce- 
ly articulated  vision  to  become 
more  conscious,  more  integrated. 
The  next  four  years  after  high 
school  were  significant  for  the  per- 
spective of  distance  which  they 
provided.  University  life  offered  lit- 
tle of  the  exposure  to  this  way  of 
life  which  still  fascinated  me. 
Rather,  other  experiences  just  as 
rich,  and  sometimes  competing, 
expanded  my  limited  horizons. 
And  yet,  as  a  small  burning  ember 
the  desire  kindled  by  those  men 
and  their  life  continued  to  glow, 
now  faintly,  now  more  brightly. 
My  academic  work  in  medieval 
studies  proffered  the  intellectual 
background  for  this  life  decision.  A 
historical  and  theological  frame- 
work was  added  to  my  vision.  The 
desire  to  embrace  the  monastic  life 
perdured  all  the  other  of  life's  pos- 
sibilities, and  so  we  come  to  that 
place  in  the  wood  of  my  life  where 
the  two  roads  diverged. 

Twenty  years  of  monastic  life 
have  taught  me  that,  despite  its 
hoary  countenance,  the  old  bro- 
mide rings  true,  "The  reasons  you 
enter  are  never  the  reasons  you 
stay."  Or  maybe  it  would  be  better 
to  say  that  they  become  "transmo- 
grified" as  Calvin  of  "Calvin  and 
Hobbes"  fame  would  say.  As  we 
live  with  our  initial  reasons  we 
begin  to  sound  the  depths  of  their 
meaning.  So,  as  I  journeyed  with 


and  beyond  my  adolescent  wonder 
I  began  to  be  able  to  name  those 
unintelligible  inner  movements  as 
being  the  very  longings  of  my 
heart.  St.  Benedict  describes  the 
monastic  vocation  as  a  seeking  of 
God;  the  reaching  out  to  grasp 
with  the  heart's  longing  the  call 
that  cries  out  to  us  in  charged 
unspoken  sound  from  the  heart  of 
the  Mystery.  For  me  it  was  a  call  to 
a  life  of  integrity  and  authenticity. 
It  was  a  call  to  be  where  my  pray 
and  my  work  did  not  reside  in  two 
different  places.  It  was  a  call  to 
serve  God  with  the  whole  of  my 
life.  It  was  a  call  to  live  in  commu- 
nity and  communion  with  others 
and  with  all  of  God's  creation. 
Finally,  my  intuition  told  me  that 
to  follow  this  inner  call  would  lead 
to  a  process  of  healing,  or  more 
precisely,  to  a  process  of  "wholing." 
Later,  I  was  to  discover  that 
this  unarticulated  desire  resonated 
with  the  stream  of  monastic  tradi- 
tion into  which  I  was  entering, 
The  monk  is  the  person  with  a 
powerful,  exclusive,  and  unify- 
ing desire  to  see  God.  The  very  ori- 
gin of  the  word,  monochos,  in 
primitive  Christian  monasticism, 
describes  one  who  lives  alone  in 
the  sense  of  being  celibate,  as  well 
as  in  solitude.  Yet  the  end  of  each 
of  these  aspects  of  the  reality  is 
that  oneness,  that  purity  of  heart, 
which  leads  to  the  vision  of  God, 
to  the  Kingdom.  What  I  unwitting- 
ly perceived  and  desired  when  I 
first  encountered  these  Benedict- 
ines was  this  possibility.  And  not 
just  for  someone  else,  but  for  me. 
To  dispel  any  misconceptions  that 
I  may  be  creating,  let  me  interject 
here,  that,  unlike  St.  Paul,  I  am 
nowhere  near  the  finish  line.  In 
fact,  compared  to  some  of  the  men 
in  this  community  and  my  own,  I 
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have  hardly  begun.  In  my  brief 
sojourn  in  the  monastic  life  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  a  num- 
ber of  monastic  communities,  both 
Benedictines  and  Cistercians.  In 
each  there  is  always  one  or  two 
monks  or  nuns  who,  after  many 
years  of  living  faithfully  and 
authentically  the  monastic  life, 
have  a  sense  of  heaven  about 
them.  This  is  not  to  imply  that 
they  already  have  one  foot  in  the 
grave.  On  the  contrary,  even  in  the 
case  of  one  enduring  a  debilitating 
illness  there  can  radiate  from  that 
person  such  a  spiritual  intensity 
that  one  recognizes  it  immediately 
as  that  True  life  which  Christ  has 
promised  to  bring  in  all  its  fullness, 
and  of  which  most  of  us  will  not 
know  until  we  pass  over  to  the 
other  side. 

This  was  the  experience  of  St. 
Benedict  himself.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  the  author  allows  us  to  see 
the  fruit  of  Benedict's  inner  jour- 
ney, an  at-one-ment  with  self,  with 
God,  with  others  and  creation. 
After  many  years  of  this  unique 
passion  to  see  God,  a  passion 
which  was  both  ardent  desire  and 
intense  struggle,  this  inner  vision 
begins  to  break  through  to  a  deep- 
er reality  Benedict's  heart  was  no 
longer  weighed  down  by  the  ten- 
thousand  things  that  distract  our 


lives  from  their  true  course.  Not 
that  he  had  not  been  beset  by 
them.  His  heart  had  become  enam- 
ored with  the  one  thing  necessary, 
the  one  love.  Yet  his  experience 
was  not  one  of  turning  in  on  him- 
self or  even  Jesus  and  me.  Let  us 
allow  Gregory  to  tell  it  in  his  own 
words. 

Long  before  the  night  once 
began,  the  man  of  God  was 
standing  at  his  window, 
where  he  watched  and 
prayed  while  the  rest  were 
still  asleep.  In  the  dead  of 
night  he  suddenly  beheld  a 
flood  of  light  shining  down 
from  above,  more  brilliant 
than  the  sun,  and  with  it 
every  trace  of  darkness 
cleared  away.  Another 
remarkable  sight  followed. 
According  to  his  own 
description,  the  whole 
world  was  gathered  up 
before  his  eyes  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a  single  ray 
of  light.2 

In  this  one  great  vision  of  the 
light  that  scatters  every  trace  of 
darkness  we  see  the  source  and 
summit  of  the  life  of  Benedict.  In 
this  vision  the  Man  of  God  knows 
an  inner  unity  and  a  communion 
with  all  the  cosmos  for  which  the 


CRESCAT  is  a  tri-annual  publica- 
tion of  the  Benedictine  monks  of 
Belmont  Abbey.  All  rights  re- 
served. The  word  crescat  has  been 
connected  with  our  monastery  for 
most  of  her  history.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  Abbot  Leo, 
our  first  abbot,  was  walking 
one  day  in  front  of  the 
monastery  where  he  saw  a 
monk  about  to  cut  down  a 
small  cedar.   Abbot  Leo 
saved  the  tree  with  a  single 
word:  "Crescat!"  he  said — a  word 
that  means  "let  it  grow."  That 
phrase  became  our  motto:  and  that 
North  Carolina  cedar,  the  emblem 
of  our  foundation  here.  "Crescat"  is 


still  the  banner  under  which  our 
monks  work  today.  One  reason 
this  journal,  Crescat,  is  published  is 
to  solicit  funds  to  be  used  in  pur- 
chasing books  and  tapes  for  the 
monastery  library.  Contribu- 
tions also  assist  us  in  meeting 
expenses  accrued  in  issuing 
Crescat.  Each  offering  is  ap- 
preciated, and  donors  are 
gratefully  remembered  in  our 
prayers.    The   address   is 
Crescat,  Belmont  Abbey, 
Belmont,  North  Carolina  28012- 
2795-  Correspondence  and  inquiries 
regarding  CRESCAT  should  be 
addressed  to  Fr.  Kenneth  Geyer, 
O.S.B.,  editor. 


monastic  life  has  prepared  him.  In 
this  vision  Gregory  strongly 
emphasizes  the  way  and  the  goal 
of  the  life  of  every  monastic.  Our 
life  as  cenobites  is  essentially  a  wit- 
ness to  a  life  of  communion,  to 
koinania.  It  is  a  life  whose  primary 
training  is  in  the  community,  but  is 
an  experience  that  opens  one  up  to 
God  and  the  world  beyond  the 
monastery.  Abba  Pachomius,  the 
founder  of  the  cenobitic  life,  under- 
stood the  true  monastic  calling  as 
this  vocation  to  communion,  to 
union  with  others  in  God  and  with 
God   through   others,    When 
Pachomius  initiated  monastic  life 
in  community,  the  cenobitic  life,  he 
prayed  to  be  taught  the  whole  will 
of  God  in  this  regard.  His  prayer 
was  answered  by  the  means  of  an 
angel,  "The  will  of  God  is  to  minis- 
ter to  the  human  race  in  order  to 
reconcile  them  to  himself."3  The 
vocation  of  the  monastic  koinania, 
the  monastic  church,  as  under- 
stood by  the  founder  of  the  koina- 
nia, echoes  faithfully  the  words  of 
Lumen  gentium,  the  Dogmatic 
Constitution  on  the  Church  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  "The 
Church,  in  Christ,  is  in  the  nature 
of  sacrament  —  a  sign  and  instru- 
ment, that  is,  of  communion  with 
God  and  of  unity  among  all."4  The 
Universal  Church  by  her  very 
nature  and  mission  is  a  sacrament 
and  a  sign  to  the  whole  of 
humanity  of  our  common  des- 
tiny and  relatedness  as  adopted 
sons  and  daughters  of  God  and 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  her  gift  and  her  task 
to  live  to  the  full  her  life  in 
Christ,  so  that  the  world  may 
see  that  the  Father  has  sent  the 
Son  as  savior  of  the  world. 

It  is  exactly  in  this  that  the 
monastic  koinania  has  the  most 
to  offer  the  Church  and  the 
world.  In  a  paraphrase  of  the 
apostolic  exhortation  of  Paul  VI, 
Evangelica  testificatio,  the  new 
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Cistercian  Constitutions  state,  "By 
fidelity  to  their  monastic  way  of 
life,  which  has  its  own  apostolic 
fruitfulness,  monks  perform  a  ser- 
vice for  God's  people  and  the 
whole  human  race."5  Our  primary 
mission  as  monastics  is  to  live  the 
monastic  life,  the  common  life,  the 
cenobitic  life,  the  life  of  the  koina- 
nia. All  else,  however  good  and 
salutary,  however  pressing  the 
demands  and  circumstances  of  the 
time,  all  else  is  secondary  to  our 
vocation  to  live  the  life  of  commu- 
nion. All  the  good  which  we  per- 
form in  the  works  of  the  aposto- 
late,  of  teaching,  and  yes,  even 
raising  40,000  chickens,  pales 
before  this  coming  to  that  oneness 
of  being,  that  purity  of  heart  that 
our  common  father  in  the  monas- 
tic life  knew  so  well.  Recently,  our 
monastery  sponsored  an  Ecumeni- 
cal Day  for  a  group  of  men  and 
women  from  a  variety  of  denomi- 
national backgrounds.  A  paper  was 
given  by  a  major  Catholic  theolo- 
gian which  was  well  received.  And 
yet  that  which  stood  out  foremost 
for  the  majority  of  participants  was 
the  interaction  with  the  monastic 
community  in  its  daily  routine.  For 
it  is  only  here  that  true  Ecumenism 
can  begin.  Christian  communities 
must  take  seriously  the  challenge 
of  the  Gospel  so  that  it  becomes  a 
living  reality  in  our  world.  This  is 
what  all  Christians,  indeed  all  men 
and  women  of  good  will  can  recog- 
nize when  they  see  it. 

We  live  in  a  world  where  four 
to  five  billion  people  are  excluded 
from  economic  opportunities, 
where  there  persists  an  unfair 
transfer  of  wealth  from  poor  to 
rich  countries,  where  millions  of 
children  die  every  year,  and  where 
the  hovels  of  the  forgotten  sur- 
round the  glittering  enclaves  of  the 
affluent.  Human  rights  are  violated 
in  many  places.  Minorities  are 
rarely  protected,  particularly  the 
millions  who  become  refugees  of 
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wars  and  poverty  and  who.  as 
strangers  in  strange  lands,  risk 
becoming  targets  of  racist  violence. 
When  hitman  beings  are  regarded 
thus  and  used  as  mere  commodi- 
ties, they  are  denied  their  God-giv- 
en dignity.  Homelessness,  exile, 
uprootedness.  directionlessness. 
chaos.  Words  that  could  character- 
ize much  of  our  world  situation. 
.  Yet,  this  description  of  our  own 
times  would  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  of  St.  Benedict's.  We  see  there 
that  the  evangelization  of  the 
ancient  world  to  Christianity  was 
not  the  result  of  any  planned  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  Church,  but 
the  fruit  of  the  proof  of  the  faith  as 
it  became  visible  in  the  life  of 
Christians  and  of  the  community 
of  the  Church.6  It  cannot  be  over- 
looked that  significant  numbers  of 
Protestant  theologians  and  ethi- 
cists,  such  as  your  neighbor 
Stanley  Hauerwas  at  Duke,  are 
looking  to  Christian  communities, 
and  monastics  in  particular,  who 
are  uncompromised  by  the  reign- 
ing social  ideologies.  Alasdair 
Maclntyre  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
"We  are  waiting,  not  for  Godot,  but 
for  another  —  doubtless  very  dif- 
ferent —  St.  Benedict.'" 

Although  this  challenge  to  the 
monastic  order  has  particular 
urgency  today,  it  is  mj  conviction 
that  this  has  been  and  will  be  our 
perennial  task.  We  are  called  to  be 
as  men  and  women  "camped  in 
stone."'  This  image  speaks  to  the 
heart  of  our  call  for  it  suggests  a 
kind  of  proleptic  petmanence.  at 
ie  being  rooted  and  on 


day  living.  As  a  dynamism  it 
defines  the  process  of  conversion 
by  which  the  Benedictine  symbol 
system  is  appropriated  and  lived. 
Our  stabilitas  provides  our  rooted- 
ness  and  relatedness,  first,  to 
place,  that  is  the  physical  environ- 
ment, land  and  all  God's  creation; 
secondly,  to  a  particular  communi- 
ty, to  relationships  of  cate  and  con- 
cern rather  than  disconnectedness 
and  superficiality;  and  lastly,  but 
primarily,  to  God,  the  source  and 
ground  of  our  being,  our  Savior 
and  our  Paraclete. 

American  society's  extreme 
physical  mobility  and  the  superfi- 
ciality of  our  soundbite  communi- 
cation need  the  counterbalance  of 
those  who  take  off  for  the  inner 
journey,  the  encounter  with  the 
living  God  in  the  depths  of  the 
heart.  This  sacrament  of  commu- 
nion, which  is  the  vision  of 
Benedict,  is  the  healing  and  "whol- 
ing"  balm  which  many  of  those 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact  are 
seeking.  The  sweet  sweet  Spirit  is 
the  abiding  fruit  of  communities  of 


re,  We  are 


on  a  journey  rooted  in  God.  Out 
conversatio.  our  particular  way  of 
living  out  the  Paschal  Mystery, 
provides  both  a  means  and  a 
dynamism  towards  that  oneness  of 
being  that  we  call  purity  of  heart. 
As  a  means  it  provides  those 
observances,  customs  and  conven- 
tions which  make  up  our  day  to 


They  devoted  themselves  to 
the  apostles'  teaching  and 
fellowship  (koimnia),  to  the 
breaking  of  bread  and  the 
ptayers.  Awe  came  upon 
everyone,  because  many 
wonders  and  signs  were 
being  done  by  the  apostles. 
All  who  believed  were 
together  and  had  all  things 
in  common;  they  would  sell 
their  possessions  and  goods 
and  distribute  the  proceeds 
to  all,  as  any  had  need.  Day 
by  day,  as  they  spent  much 
time  together  in  the  temple, 
they  broke  bread  at  home 
and  ate  their  food  with  glad 
and  generous  hearts,  prais- 
ing God  and  having  the 


who  were  being  saved.' 

The  scene  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  may  be  somewh.il  idyllic 
but  the  point  of  the  "hidden  apos- 
tolic fruitfuliiess'  should  not  he- 
missed  To  be  faithful  to  the  vision 
of  the  early  Church,  to  the  vision 
of  Pachomius,  to  the  vision  of 
Benedict  and  all  our  mothers  and 
fathers  in  the  monastic  life  is  to 
proclaim  a  Gospel  so  authentic,  so 
pristine,  so  obvious  and  compelling 
that  Christ  becomes  visible  in  the 
life  of  the  koinania.  This  is  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Monastic  Koinania;  a 
witness  where  the  human  race  is 
reconciled  to  God:  a  witness  where 
purity  of  heart  leads  to  relatedness 
with  others  and  with  creation;  a 
witness  where  our  rootedness  in 
the  loving  God  leads  to  commu- 
nion with  all. 

My  brothers  in  the  monastic 
life,  we  are  called  to  stand  at  the 
"still  point  of  the  turning  world" 
where  the  light  is  still;10  to  become 
"restful  movement"  and  dynamic 
rootedness"  for  our  world;  to 
become  sign  and  sacrament  of 
God's  reconciling  presence  to  our 
brothers  and  sisters.  Thank  you, 
my  brothers,  for  handing  on  to  me 
this  vision  of  life,  this  vision  that 
has  been  my  life  these  last  twenty 
years.  May  our  father  St.  Benedict 
show  us  all  that  brightened  way 
and  in  Christ  lead  us  all  to  everlast- 
ing life.  Amen. 

-Rev.AelredHagen.O.CS.O. 
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Thinkers  Through  Time  is  an 

intriguing  study.  It  investigates 
;  ethical  premises  .eg  in; 


soluble1  iiueugh  insightful  pan 
ings  of  philosophers  with  ran  A 
letters.  This  results  in  a  series  of 
happy  and  evocative  unions. 

In  each  chapter  a  philosophi- 
cal work  and  a  literary  piece  are 
considered  in  a  single  essay.  For 
example  ir.  dismissing  u:s»- 
useful",  Plato  is  posed  against  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles.  This 
chapter  opens  with  a  clear  and 
ition  of  Plato's  con- 
cept ot  limine  The  liJlh--:  l:.mi 
gives  a  detailed  summary  of 
Antigone,  showing  I-.; v.  I'hio; 
concept  may  be  appd;.:  n  -mil : 
.-unit  the  diameters  n:  Sephodm 
play.  The  result  is  a  stimulating 
study  of  both  works,  and  of  the 
issues  treated  in  each.  The  liter- 
ary work  is  shown  to  be  philo- 
sophical; the  philosophical  is 
exposed  in  its  full  practicality. 

The  author's  pairings  are  con- 
sisteivtlv  mteiesting.  For  exam- 
ple, Aquinas  on  morality  is 
matched  with  Dante's  Inferno; 
Kant  on  intention  is  elucidated 
by  Ibsen's  The  Wild  Duck.  Pope 
John  Paul  II  is  treated  in  two 
(separate)  chapters,  once  as 
philosopher   (posed   against 

ii  'In-  i 

as  wiitci  discussed  in  the  com- 
pany of  Gabriel  Marcel).  In  all, 
there  are  eight  pairings  :ta  1-x-t 
coiiLlude-  -.rail  two  essays,  both 
brief,  on  Aquinas  One  conmdei: 

ness;  the  othei  provide:  j  :i::rb: 


Ex-Monk 
Delivers  Baccalaureate 


The  Reverend  James  K.  Solan,  formerly  of 
Belmont  Abbey,  delivered  the  Baccalaureate 
Address  for  the  graduating  class  of  1994.  He 
also  was  honored  with  a  Doctor  of  Laws, 
honoris  causa,  at  the  graduation  ceremony 
Father  Solari  is  presently  pastor  of  St.  Leo's 
Catholic  Church.  Winston-Salem.  NC. 

Abbot  Oscar,  members  of  the  monas- 
tic community.  President  Brosnan,  dis- 
tinguished membets  of  the  faculty,  hon- 
ored guests,  parents,  family  membets. 
friends  of  the  graduates,  and  members 
of  the  Class  of  1994. 

It  was  45  years  ago  this  month  that  I 
walked  across  the  stage  in  the  Grace 
Auditorium  of  St.  Leo's  Hall  to  receive 
my  Associate  of  Arts  degree  from 
Belmont  Abbey  Junior  College.  The  year 
was  1949.  Mr.  Harry  Truman  was  our 
President.  The  United  States  had  recent- 
ly emerged  victorious  from  the  most 
destructive  war  in  history  over  the  Axis 
powers,  and  we  were  in  the  process  of 
helping  to  rebuild  the  ruins  of  Europe 
and  Japan.  That  same  year,  an  ominous 
event  happened:  the  communists  under 
Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  took  control  of 
China,  the  most  peopled  country  on 
earth.  The  "cold  war"  was  now  in  deep 
freeze  with  the  Soviets  who  controlled 
all  of  eastern  Europe.  In  a  short  while, 
the  U.S.  would  be  drawn  into  a  deadly 
"police  action"  to  save  the  people  of 
South  Korea  from  their  hostile  neighbors 
to  the  north. 

Here  in  the  U.S.,  after  a  five  year  sus- 
pension, post-war  auto  production  was 
once  again  in  full  swing,  but  there  was 
no  1-85  next  to  the  campus,  because 
interstate  highways  had  yet  to  be  built. 
Abbey  students  arrived  in  Belmont  by 
train  or  Greyhound;  there  were,  as  yet, 
no  commercial  jet  aircraft  to  whisk  you 
around  the  country.  Television  was  in  its 
black  and  white  infancy— most  homes 
did  not  yet  have  a  set.  Radio  was  still 
king,  and  movie  theatres  provided  our 
regular  entertainment.  There  were,  as 
yet.  no  computers,  no  hi-fi  stereo  sys- 
tems, or  cellular  telephones,  and  our 
popular  music  was  the  "big  band"  sound. 


which  we  enjoyed — courtesy  of  78  rpm 

Belmont  Abbey  at  that  time  was  a 
Junior  College  with  an  enrollment  of 
about  300  students— all  male.  We  had  a 
fine  football  team  that  year,  and  the 
Crusaders  won  the  Conference  basket- 
ball championship  by  defeating 
Campbell  College.  Back  in  1949  the  cam- 
pus looked  very  different:  the  Haid  was 
our  gym;  there  was  no  library  building 
yet,  or  science  hall.  There  were  no 
dorms,  and  the  Wheeler  centet  did  not 
exist.  There  was,  however,  an  operating 
farm  with  lots  of  animals— which  you 
were  aware  of  when  the  wind  blew  from 
north  Belmont!  Students  were  not 
allowed  to  have  cars.  And.  though  you 
won't  believe  this,  we  were  required  to 
sign  out  and  in  at  the  Dean's  Office 
whenever  we  left  campus!  Fortunately, 
Sacred  Heart  Jr.  College,  affectionately 
known  as  the  "Vent,"  was  just  down  the 
road— but  we  were  convinced  that  there 
were  nuns  posted  behind  every  tree,  on 
the  lookout  for  an  Abbeyman  to  make  a 
suspicious  move  toward  one  of  our 
dates!  Last  of  all.  Gaston  County  was 
"dry"  (some  things  never  change!). 

I  have  indulged  in  this  bit  of  "nostal- 
gia" because  that's  what  graduations  are 
all  about.  It's  important  that  we  have  a 
sense  of  the  past  and  preserve  important 
traditions  for  those  who  will  come  after 
us.  You  won't  remember  any  of  the 
things  I  am  telling  you,  just  as  I  don't 
recall  what  the  baccalaureate  speaker 
said  when  I  graduated.  But  you  will  take 
with  you  lasting  memories  of  the  Abbey! 

What  are  some  of  the  truly  distinctive 
things  about  your  education  at  Belmont 
Abbey  College,  things  that  you  would 
not  have  experienced  at  another  institu- 
tion? This  College  is  associated  with  the 
Benedictine  monks  who  founded  it  116 
years  ago.  The  Benedictine  tradition  of 
education  stretches  back  in  history  more 
than  1400  years  to  Europe,  to  Monte 
Cassino  in  Italy.  The  College  in  which 
you  have  studied  the  arts  and  sciences 
has  been  molded  by  this  heritage  and  its 


traditional  values. 

Reflecting  upon  this  spiritual  legacy.  I 
wish  to  mention  but  three  of  its  abiding 
values  briefly:  the  first  is  the  vow  of  sta- 
bility which  the  Benedictine  monks 
make— it  has  an  enduring  impact  on 
this  College! 

Last  month  on  April  11,  we  celebrat- 
ed the  centennial  of  this  Abbey  church, 
which  was  constructed  by  the  monks 
one  hundred  years  ago.  God's  praises 
have  been  chanted  hete  daily  since 
time.  You  have  been  pivilegc-d  m 
the  thousands  who  have  come  here 
the  years  to  worship.  The  Benedictines 
we-ie  t'-.e-  gim.it  misMoiiaties  and  evange- 
li/eis  ::  Etnopv  immediately  after  the 
Civil  War,  the  founding  monks  sat 
piedmont  North  Carolina,  to  the  Caldwell 
pinnate  n  to  establish  a  monastery  and 
a  school.  It  was  the  monks  of  the  Abh 
who  planted  the  Catholic  Faith  in  th 
area:  they  preached  the  Gospel,  adminis- 
tered the  sacraments,  and  built  the  first 
Catholic  churches,  including  the  or 
which  I  serve,  St.  Leo's,  in  Winston- 
Salem. 

During  all  of  the  changes  and  flux 
wrought  by  two  World  Wars,  by  indus- 
trial developments,  and  the  current 
nological  revolution,  Belmont  Abbey 
College— through  a  Christian  philo- 
sophy perennis.  which  is  reflected  in  the 
teaching  of  this  dedicated  faculty,  has 
witnessed  to  the  importance  of  stability 
and  permanence— in  the  midst  of  a  i 
ety  obsessed  with  fads,  novelties,  and 
our  "throw-away"  mentality  of  pro- 
grammed obsolescence.  You  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  kind  of  education. 

The  United  Nations  Organization  has 
declared  this  to  be  the  "INTERNATION- 
AL YEAR  OF  THE  FAMILY."  Well,  the 
Benedictines  have  been  pioneers  of  fami- 
ly values  down  through  the  cent 
The  monastic  community  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Abbot,  the  father,  is  a 
domestic  center  for  the  Christian  life  of 
sharing,  fraternal  support,  concer 
the  needs  of  one's  brothers,  and  charita- 
ble outreach  to  the  poor  and  needy. 


Social  scientists  today  deplore  the 
deterioration  of  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
society  because  of  the  erosion  of  its 
moral  foundations.  My  dear  graduates, 
this  country  is  in  big  trouble— because 
our  family  life  and  structure  is  in  disar- 
ray! William  f.  Bennett,  former  Secretary 
of  Education,  has  edited  a  new  book 
entitled.  The  Book  of  Virtues:  A 
Treasury  of  Great  Moral  Stories,  which 
contains  some  classic  remedies  for  this 
national  malaise.  There  is  an  urgent 
need  to  return  to  the  traditional  family 
values  in  America.  As  students  at 
Belmont  Abbey  you  have  lived  right 
next  to  this  monastic  community;  you 
have  been  taught  by  the  priests,  and 
have  become  friends  with  many  of 
them.  Emulate  the  virtues  which  you 
have  observed  here,  and  take  these  with 
you  as  you  now  go  forth  to  establish 
your  own  families. 

A  third  legacy  is  that  of  hospitality. 
St.  Benedict  in  his  RULE  directs  that  all 
guests  be  treated  as  Christ.  At  the  Abbey 
you  were  welcomed  by  your  teachers 
and  fellow  students,  and  enjoyed 
Benedictine  hospitality.  During  these 
years  it  has  been  your  "home  away  from 
home."  Belmont  Abbey  is  widely  regard- 
ed as  a  "friendly  school."  And  you've 
come  to  know  each  other  very  well; 


have  made  fiiendships  which  will  last  a 
lifetime. 

Just  last  October  at  the  college 
reunion,  more  than  500  alumni  returned 
to  the  campus  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  honor  Abbot  Walter,  Fr.  Anselm 
and  Bernard,  their  former  teachers,  who 
had  given  a  combined  150  years  of  ser- 
vice to  students.  They  came  also  to 
renew  their  close  bonds  of  friendship 
and  to  pledge  their  support  to  the  school 
they  love. 

Tomorrow  you  will  join  the  distin- 
guished ranks  of  our  alumni— those 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have 
also  received  the  benefits  of  Abbey  edu- 
cation and  life.  We  welcome  you,  and 
hope  that  you  will  maintain  dose  ties  of 
'.cvaltv  :c  vour  alma  mater.  We  will  also 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  future 
!;:.;r.:,:r.-  when  you  can  visit  with  your 
old  teachers,  the  monks,  and  your  class- 
mates. And,  of  course,  you  will  share  the 
stories  of  your  adventures  here  at  the 
college— which,  over  the  years,  seem  to 
grow  more  outrageous  with  each 
retelling! 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  like  so  many 
:nst'.:'j;ions  in  the  private  sector,  is  fac- 
ing the  pressures  of  rising  operational 
costs,  and  of  competition  with  public, 
tax-supported  I    '" 


As  newly  degreed  alumni,  you  may  not 
yet  be  able  to  demonstrate  your  grateful 
support  of  the  College  by  a  significant 
financial  gift.  But  there  is  an  important 
way  you  can  assist  your  alma  mater 
right  nc 


student  this  year  from  among  your  fami- 
ly, friends,  and  other  contacts,  you  will 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  con- 
tinuing work  of  the  College.  As  gradu- 
ates, you  are  the  most  persuasive 
recruiters  of  all!  I  invite  you  to  make  this 
your  initial  gift  of  thanks  to  the  Abbey 
for  education  you  have  received. 

As  you  take  your  leave  of  Belmont 
Abbey  College,  there  is  one  final  legacy 
which  1  hope  you  will  take  with  you. 
During  your  student  days,  you've  seen 
on  the  shield  of  the  Abbey  coat  of  arms 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Administration 
building,  carved  into  the  cornerstone  of 
this  church,  and  on  the  cover  of  your 
program,  the  letters;  U.l  O.G  D.  These 
letters  stand  for  the  Benedictine  motto 
in  Latin:  ut  in  omnibus  glorificetur  Deus. 
It  is  translated:  "That  in  all  things  God 
may  be  glorified."  What  greater  goal 
could  you  have  for  your  life  and  career 
than  this?  May  God  bless  each  of  you! 


Book  Review-cont 

pairing,  aligning  Aquinas  with  John  Paul  II 

The  author  of  this  book.  Sistei  Mary 
Bernard  Curran.  O.P..  holds  degrees  in  both  lit- 
erature and  philosophy.  But  her  expertise  is 
■  ...;;■  :  :rear,  ■■  a  J 
teaching.  The  singular  clarity  of  her  thought 
pervades  the  text,  rendering  even  the  most 
complex  ideas  accessible.  Moreover,  her  book 
possesses  a  rich  undercurrent  of  spii 
faith  that  encourages  application. 

The  uninitutc  1  1         1 

book  as  readable  and  helpful  as  will  the  scholar. 
It  is  especially  valuable  for  alerting  the  reader  to 
philosophical  underpinnings  that  reside  in 
works  that  are  not  explicitly  philosophical. 
This  book  is  recommended  highly. 

— Paschal  Baumstein,  O.S.B 


top  the  Crescat  tree, 
our  cardinal  chan  ting 
Lauds  with  you,  with  us. 

— Matthew  McSorley,  O.S.B. 


Leonard  Named 

"Crescat  Scholar" 

BELMONT,  NC.  Patrick  L.  Leonard,  graduate  of  Benedictine 

ship  is  open  to  graduates  of  a  Benedictine-sponsored  prep 

Military  School  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  is  this  year's  recipient  of 

school.  Rigid  academic  standards  are  set,  and  applicants  must 

the  Crescat  Scholarship  sponsored  by  the  monastic  community 

be  recommended  by  the  school's  headmaster.  Some  35  sec- 

of  Belmont  Abbey.  It  entitles  him  to  a  ^^ 

^^^^^   ondarv  schools  thrniiprinnt  tbii  mnn. 

fullv-paid  4-vear  college  career  at   ^H 

■I    trv  are                       war  an 

Belmont  Abbev  College.                             |               — ^ 

The  Scholarship,  established  bv  the  ^M            *^J& 

I                        ^M   cation  came  from  a  trvmnasinm  rnn. 

monks,  covers  expenses  for  room  and   ^M                    J 

fc,                       ^B    ducted  bv  Renprlirtinps  in  fiprmanv 

board,  tuition,  books,  and  fees  for  the   ^U                     { 

scholars  total  college  vears.  It  provides,   ^^^^^^   f ^ 

^H    Rpnpdirtinp                       riip 

in  addition,  funds  to  cover  a  travel/  ^^f            m 

^^^H         ^|  finn    thp           "'^ 

study  program  durmg  the  summer  fol-  ^m          m            1 

f                                       ^M     hv                                                              ™hn 

lowing  the  student's  lumor  vear.             ^t          M 

1                                  H    with                Inhn  rVrppn 

Leonard  has  expressed  an  interest  in  ■            1 

k                                  ^B    tnvpllprl  trnm                               fnr  rhp 

a  summer  stint  in  England.                    Hf       '    1  ...          I. 

Competition  for  the  Crescat  Scholar-  HLjBHMHhJ 

LA 

Patrick  Lawrence  Leonard  (I 

Savannah.  GA, right). 
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Cardinal  Bernardin,  Deacon  Guy  Piche  and  Abbot  Oscar  at  the  centenary  celebration,  April  11, 1994. 


Photo:  Gaston  Gazette 


gg   ^Earthly  Temple  of   |g 
Heavenly  Mysteries     ~^ 


On  April  11  of  this  year  the 
monks  of  Belmont  Abbey  cele- 
brated the  centenary  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Abbey 
Church.  Cardinal  Bernardin, 
Archbishop  of  Chicago,  was 
the  celebrant  of  the  Mass  at 
which  he  delivered  the 
address  printed  herewith. 

rover  Cleveland 
was  the  presi- 
dent of  the 
United  States. 
Victoria  ruled 
England.  Leo  XIII  was  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  Nicholas  II,  the 
last  of  the  czars,  succeeded  his 
father,  Alexander  III.  Also  in 
Russia,  Nikita  Khruschev  was 
born.  And  on  the  eleventh  of 
April  of  that  year,  1894,  this 
abbey  church  was  dedicated  by 


James  Cardinal  Gibbons  of 
Baltimore.  One  hundred  years 
ago  today. 

How  are  we  to  measure  the 
events  of  one  hundred  years? 
How  shall  we  do  justice,  today, 
to  the  aspirations  that  were 
born  and  the  accomplishments 
that  were  achieved  here 
throughout  the  past  century? 
Whom  shall  we  acknowledge? 
What  shall  we  applaud? 

It  is  sometimes  said  that, 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
Benedictines  measure  events, 
not  in  mere  years  or  decades, 
but  in  centuries!  And  there  is  a 
measure  of  truth  in  this;  few 
communities  have  merited  the 
authority  of  "the  long  view,"  as 
have  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
St.  Benedict.  But  by  such  a  stan- 
dard, Belmont  Abbey  —  already 


Sunday,  April  10,  1994 

8sOQ  p.m.  —  Abbey  Oliurck 

Organ  Recital 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Kline,  O.C.S.O. 

Allot 

Our  Lady  ©i  iVIepJkin  Alley 

Monday,  April  11,  1994 

llsOO  a.m.  -  Alley  CUrcl 

Solemn  iVlass 

His  Jh/niinence  Joseplh  Oarclinal  JDernarclin 

Arcnlisnop  of  Olhicago 

Principal  Oelelrant  and  HonnlisC 

ls50  p.nn.  —  Haiti  Theatre 

Academic  Oonvocation 

Tke  Rt.  Rev.  Douglas  Nowicki,  Q.S.B. 

Arcnallot 

oto  Vincent  Arclkalley 

6:00  p.m.  -  Alley  CWrcn 
o>oleirnn  Vespers 


venerable  in  the  judgment  of 
"the  world"  —  is  but  a  youth. 
Or,  perhaps,  a  better  word,  to 
borrow  the  metaphor  used  in 
the  Rite  of  the  Dedication  of  a 
Church,  this  abbey  church  is  but 
a  "neophyte,"  a  "newborn" 
among  churches.  It  might  be 
helpful,  as  we  celebrate  this  cen- 
tennial milestone,  to  keep  this 
metaphor  in  mind. 

It  is  tempting  on  an  occasion 
like  this  to  concentrate  on  histo- 
ry, as  though  we  expect  to  find 
glory  only  in  the  past.  Believers, 
however,  know  that  glory  is 
never  fully  achieved  this  side  of 
heaven.  In  a  special  way, 
Benedictines  remind  the  rest  of 
us  that  the  Church's  progress  is 
measured,  not  against  the  hori- 
zon of  history,  but  against  that 
of  eternity.  And  so,  while  we 
rejoice  today  in  having  come  so 
far,  we  remain  pilgrims,  still  on 
our  way  to  the  "new  Jerusalem" 
—  where,  with  all  the  saints,  we 
will  be  with  God  forever. 

But  while  this  abbey  church 
may  be  considered  a  "neophyte," 
and  we  might  best  remember 
that  we  are  pilgrims,  we  also  do 
not  at  all  wish  to  diminish  its 
rich  heritage  —  a  heritage  that  is 
rooted  in  the  lives  and  ministry 
of  those  who  have  called  it 
home.  It  is  a  measure  of  the 
richness  of  this  day's  celebration 
that  we  can  simultaneously 
identify  ourselves  as  pilgrims 
and  heirs  in  this  place  that  is 
both  venerable  and  newborn. 

In  this  domus  ecclesiae,  this 
household  of  the  Church,  the 
work  of  God,  the  opus  Dei,  has 
been  celebrated  faithfully  by 
generations  of  monks  for  one 
hundred  years.  The  appearances 
of  the  physical  structure  have 
changed;  the  doors  and  walls, 
the  floor  and  ceiling  have  been 
recast  and  modified  over  the 
years.  However,  it  has  not 
changed  in  the  basic  purpose  for 


which  it  was  consecrated  - 
serve  as  an  earthly  temple  o 
heavenly  mysteries.  The  divin< 
liturgy  —  the  Church's  sacra! 
ments  and  the  liturgy  of  tha 
hours  —  has  been  celebratec 
here,  morning  to  night,  day  aftei 
day,  season  to  season  through- 
out five  generations.  Authentic 
worship,  Jesus  tells  the 
Samaritan  woman  —  and  us 
today  —  is  "worship  in  Spirit 
and  truth"  —  worship  that  is 
centered  in  the  risen  Lord  Jesu' 
who  is  "the  way,  the  truth,  anu 
the  life."  A  holy  work,  this  faith- 
ful praise  of  God,  which  ha, 
echoed  here  for  100  years,  is  a 
treasured  inheritance,  not  only 
for  the  monks  of  Belmont,  living 
and  dead,  but  also  for  the  whole 
Church.  This  is  an  important 
dimension  of  the  relationship 
between  a  monastic  community 
and  the  larger  community  of  the 
local  church. 

But  just  as  "the  liturgy  does 
not  exhaust  the  entire  activity  of 
the  Church,"  (SC  9),  neither  have 
the  mysteries  celebrated  here 
exhausted  the  mission  and  min- 
istry of  Belmont  Abbey.  There 
has  also  been  a  more  direct  con- 
tribution to  the  community  of 
faith  in  this  region. 

Your  service  has  extended 
beyond  these  walls  in  the 
important  service  of  education 
and  evangelization,  preaching 
the  risen  Lord  Jesus  to  the 
young,  and  witnessing  to  his 
presence  in  people  of  all  races. 
Your  monastic  witness  of  work 
and  prayer  has  been  a  kind  of 
sacrament  reflecting  the  light  of 
Christ,  a  light  which  "the  world" 
does  not  always  recognize  or 
understand.  Belmont  Abbey  and 
this  abbey  church  named  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Mother 
under  the  title  of  Help  of 
Christians  (and  originally 
known  simply  as  "Maryhelp") 

Continued  on  page  4 
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An  Earthly  Temple  of 
Heavenly  Mysteries 


has  been  an  enduring  symbol  of 
the  Church  as  a  "leaven  in  the 
world"  for  the  people  of  this 
region.  Yes.  today  we  celebrate  a 
wonderful,  rich  heritage  for 
which  we  are  all  proud  and 
grateful. 

Tomorrow,  our  brother, 
Bishop  William  Curlin,  will  be 
installed  as  the  third  bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Charlotte.  As  we 
rejoice  in  this  hope-filled 
noooeoo       '    ■  '.     o  "::.;i± 

:  ::  oo      ' r  ■':::■:   ' 

abbey  church  once  played  as  the 
cathedral  for  the  territory  that 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
abbot  from  1910  to  1977  when 
this  was  a  temtcno  - 
abbatia  nullius.  Indeed,  the 
abbot  who  built  this  church,  Leo 


Michael  Haid,  was  also  j  bishop 
who  served  as  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
North  Carolina.  If  your  unique 

rowly  defined  in  recent  years, 
how  can  this  be  perceived  as 
anything  but  growth  for  the 
Church  in  the  Carolinas? 

Growth.  The  motto  of 
Belmont,  engraved  in  the  origi- 
nal cornerstone  of  this  c'      '    ' 


:v::-.o  - 


'llkeje 


.  "may  it  gro 


."  The 


oov.-o  .;  •;•■:: 

And  again,  we  are  ii.no.nded  o: 
the  image  of  a  newborn,  a  neo- 
phyte, over  whom  the  Church, 
like  a  loving  parent,  whispers 


thesa: 


But  how  shall  you  grow?  The 
first  letter  of  Peter  points  the 
way.  As  believers,  we  have  been 
drawn  to  the  Lord,  "a  living 
stone."  We.  too,  are  "living 
o  ■)/.-   :  .00       so.  :  ■  o 

it,  into  a  holy  priest 

uio  sp'.inual  sacrifices  acceptable 
to  God  through  Jesus  Christ."  As 


know  that  "the  world"  will  not 
always  understand  or  accept  us. 
But,  if  we  remain  faithful,  we 
will  become  a  new  and  holy 
dwelling  place  of  God.  And  as 
his  holy  priests,  we  will  offer 
nhces  acceptable  to 
God"  by  living  a  faithful,  obedi- 
ent, holy  way  of  life. 

In  the  pre-concihai  ca'.eiidai 
this  date.  April  11.  was  the  feast 
of  Pope  St.  Leo  the  Great.  And 
so,  it  was  on  the  feast  of  St.  Leo 
that  this  abbey  church  was  dedi- 
cated One  oi  the  piaveis  attn.b- 
uted  to  St.  Leo  is  still  used,  in  a 
slightly  altered  form,  at  the 

.00      0    \i:-0 


ist..." 

alywor-       I 
the  only        x| 
e  whole 
essed  in 
is  Leo's: 


nal  form; 

Through  the  mystery 
of  this  blessed  incarnation 
may  we  come  to  share  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ  who 
humbled  himself  to  share 
in  our  humanity. 


"May  wt 

in  the  divinity  of  Christ.. 

The  only  growth  truly 
thy  of  Belmont,  just  as  the  only 
growth  worthy  of  the  whole 
Church,  must  be  expressed 

growth  in  the  image,  the  glory, 
and  the  divinity  of  Christ,  who 

1 1!  self  to  share  in  our 

humanity.  The  only  worthy 
measure  of  Belmont's  success  is 
its  progress,  not  just  through  bis- 
:o;e  but  awards  eternity. 

My  dear  brothers  of  Belmont 
Abbey,  may  you  continue  to 
grow  in  the  image  and  likeness 
of  the  Lord  Jesus! 

Dear  friends  of  Belmont,  may 
you  come  to  share  m  the  covin-. 
of  Christ! 

My  dear  sisters  and  booth  i- 
m  the  iiM-n  Lord,  co-heirs  with 
Christ,  fellow  pilgrims,  let  us 
leioice  nveiher.  to  go  up  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  to  set  foot 

.0        0  ■■ 


Monks  Establish  New  Scholarship 


Book  Review 


Edith  Bamecut.  O.S.B.,  JOURNEY  WITH  THE  FATHERS,  YEAR  C.  New  City  Press,  Hyde 
Park,  NY  1994. 160  pp.  paperback,  $9.95  ISBN  1-56548-064-3 


The  appearance  of  Year  C  of  this  three-volume  set  completes  the  cycle  of  n  I  I  •  1  Fathers  of  the  Church  for  each  Sunday, 
holy  days,  and  feasts  that  may  replace  a  Sunday  (such  as  Presentation  of  the  Lord  and  Triumph  of  the  Cross.) 

Each  of  the  three  volumes  contains  carefully  chosen  texts  not  only  from  the  most  ancient  Fathers  (Augustine.  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
John  Chrysostom.  etc.)  but  also  from  writers  of  more  recent  times,  such  as  John  Henry  Newman.  Most  of  the  texts  were  selected  origi- 
nally by  the  late  Henry  Ashworth,  C.S.B.  whose  fine  Introduction  appears  in  Year  A.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  for  it  gives  much 
I  :  importance  of  the  wntings  of  the  Fathers.  Sr.  Edith  Bamecut.  O.S.B.,  a  nun  of  Stanbrook  Abbey  has  done  a  skillful  job 
of  editing  the  present  edition  rhe  ..'pie  and  these  readings  will  be  of  great  value  for  public  proclamation  such  as 

in  the  Divine  Oft  1        Mead  aloud. 

The  volume  will  also  be  of  great  use  to  those  who  wish  to  peruse  them  privately  for  their  own  personal  spiritual  development. 

Highly  recommended. 

— Kenneth  Geyer.O.S.B. 


lede  Peay,  O.S.B.  ed„  SAINT  BENEDICT,  LIFE  AND  MIRACLES  ©  Saint  Benedict  Monastery, 
Sacro  Speco,  Subiaco,  n.d.  May  be  obtained  in  the  U.S.  from  the  St.  Benedict  Church,  2612 
Wilkens  Ave.  Baltimore,  MD  21223. 109  pp.  Paperbound.  $15.00 


This  attractive  volume  on  the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Benedict  was  originally  published  in  1579  in  Latin  verse  by  Antonio  Suarez, 
O.S.B.  of  Spain.  The  narrations  are  based  on  the  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory. 

In  1991  the  monks  of  Subiaco  reissued  the  work  with  an  Italian  poetic  text  by  Benedetto  Lupi.  The  present  edition,  in  addition  to 
the  Latin  and  Italian  texts,  offers  an  ie  fi  Dm  the  Italian. 

Especially  noteworthy  are  the  50  full-page  copperplate  engravings  from  the  15th  century  drawn  by  Bernadine  Passeri.  The  book  is 
worth  owning  for  the  engravings  alone  if  for  no  other  reason.  It  should  be  in  every  Benedictine  collection. 

— Kenneth  Geyer,  O.S.B. 
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